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ARTICLE  I. 
Snt  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Baht.,  AND  PHRENOLOGY, 


L-COERESPONDENCE  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  CALEDONIAN 
MEKCURY  BETWEEN  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  AND 
DB  SFUBZHEIM,  AND  BETWEEN  SIR  WIIXTAM  HA- 
MILTON AND  MR  GEORGE  COMBE. 


Lbttsb  fbom  Sib  Wii.liam  Hamilton,  Babt. 

To  the  Editor  qfihe  Caledonian  Mercury. 

Sib,— The  report  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  lectures  on  Phrenology, 
published  in  your  paper  of  last  Thursday,  contains  allusions  to 
me  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  cannot  with  propriety  suffer  them  to 
pass  without  an  immediate  correction  of  their  inaccuracy.  What 
Dr  Spurzheim  may  state  within  the  walls  of  his  lecture-room  I 
have  taken  no  opportunity  of  learning;  and  I  certainly  should 
not  have  deemed  it  incumbent  on  me  to  notice  any  observations 
relative  to  my  proceedings,  had  these  not  been  thus  obtruded 
on  my  attention,  and  published  to  tiie  world.       *  , 

Dr  Spurzheim  complains  that  I  have  acted  unfairly,  m  refus- 
inir  to  wint  the  papers  against  Phrenology  which  I  read  before 
Se  Royal  Society,  and  in  not  openly  discussing  tiie  opimons 
which  I  had  ventured  to  attack.  Before  thus  animatlverting  on 
my  conduct,  he  was  certainly  bound  to  have  ascertained  the  ac- 
ciiacy  of  his  allegations ;  and  he  ought  therefore  to  have  known, 
from  my  correspondence  with  Mr  Combe,  (to.  be  read  in  tiie 
Fifteenth  Number  of  tiie  Phrenological  Journal,)  that,  far  from 
refusing  to  publish  these  papers,  I  explicitiy  declared  that  I  only 
awaited  the  decision  of  the  umpires  appointed  to  report  m  re- 
ffard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  certain  essential  phenomena. 
Vol.  v.— No  XVIL  a 
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Lbttbb  from  Sib  Williak  Hamilton,  Babt. 

To  the  Editor  qfthe  Caledonian  Mercury* 

SiBy— The  report  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  lectures  on  Phrenology, 
published  in  your  paper  of  last  Thursday,  contains  allusions  to 
me  of  such  a  nature,  tnat  I  cannot  with  propriety  suflfer  them  to 
pass  without  an  immediate  correction  of  their  inaccuracy.  What 
DrS 

have 

not  have  deemed  it  incumbent  on  me  to  notice  any 

relative  to  my  proceedings,  had  these  not  been  thus  obtruded 

on  my  attention,  and  published  to  the  world. 

Dr  Spurzheim  complains  that  I  have  acted  unfairly,  in  refus- 
ing to  print  the  papers  against  Phrenology  which  I  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  not  openly  discussing  the  opinions 
which  1  had  ventured  to  attack.  Before  thus  animariUverting  on 
my  conduct,  he  was  certainly  bound  to  have  ascertained  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  idlegations ;  and  he  ought  therefore  to  have  known, 
from  my  correspondence  with  Mr  Combe,  (to  be  read  in  the 
FiHeenth  Number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,)  that,  far  from 
refusing  to  publish  these  papers,  I  explicitly  declared  that  I  only 
awaited  the  decision  of  the  umpires  appointed  to  report  in  re- 
irard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  certam  essential  phenomena, 
*  Vol.  v.— No  XVII.  a 
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in  order  that  both  parties  might  have  in  common  an  indisput- 
able foundation  of  reality,  on  which  to  establish  or  to  refute  the 
hypothesis  in  question.  (See  p.  404.)  If  any  hardship  be  felt 
by  Dr  Spurzheim  at  the  delay  thud  necessarily  occasioned,  this 
cannot  with  justice  be  attributed  to  me  ;  but  though  it  would 
be  preposterous,  undei^  these  circumstances,  to  publish  my  ar- 
gument before  the  state  of  the  decisive  facts  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds is  recognized  as  correct,  it  will  certainly  be  admitted  that 
I  act  with  equal  fairness  and  intrepidity,  and  afford  to  Dr  Spurx- 
heim  the  most  advantageous  opportunity  of  subverting  my  ob- 
jections to  his  doctrine,  by  allowing,  nay  urging'him  to  disprove^ 
by  a  comparison  with  nature,  the  positions  of  fact  on  which  the 
objections  are  established.  I  am  willing  to  join  issue  with  Dr 
Spurzheim,  as  with  Mr  Combe,  in  periling  the  whole  question 
on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  propositions  I  am  soon  to  piio- 
pose.     Res  non  verba  quceso, 

Dr  Spurzheim  seems  to  suppose  that  the  objections  I  alleged 
against  Phrenology  were  founded,  not  on  sensible  appearances^ 
but  on  speculative  opinions ;  not  on  my  own  observations,  but 
on  the  authority  of  others. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  first  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Iloyal 
Society,  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  consequences  of  the 
theory  were  diametrically  opposite  to  those  so  fondly  deduced 
from  it  by  its  supporters,  I  only  indirectly  assailed  the  doctrine 
itself,  through  the  logical  incompetency  of  those  on  whose  au- 
thority it  rested ;  and  I  there  endeavoured  merely  to  establish 
a  general  presumption,  that  the  same  causes  of  error — ^the  same 
prepossession,  partiality,  and  enthusiasm-^would  be  found  in 
the  constitution  of  Phrenology  to  have  vitiated  the  observation 
of  the  fundamental  facts,  which,  in  their  reasonings  on  its  con^ 
sequences,  were  displayed  by  the  Phrenologists  in  the  chimerical 
supersti^cture  reared  on  so  incongruous  a  basis.  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  show  that  Phrenology  was  false,  because  it  immedi- 
ately involved  the  conclusions  of  fatalism,  materialism,  and 
atheism,  but  that,  as  the  Phrenologists  were  so  egregiously  de- 
ceived in  maintaining  that  their  doctrine  supplied  the  most  se- 
cure foundation  of  moral  liberty,  of  the  immateriality  of  mind^ 
and  of  reliffion,  natural,  and  revealed,  we  were  entitled  to  inflor 
the  probability,  that  they  were  equally  deluded  in  the  slippery 
task  of  authenticating  and  applying  the  phenomena  which  con- 
dition or  c^stitute  the  theory  itselE  It  was  only  subsequently 
to  the  reading  of  this  paper,  that  I  satisfied  myself  that  this  ana- 
logical inference  was  correct;  and  in  the  second  paper  I  applied 
myself  exclusively  to  show,  that  the  determining  and  integral 
facts  of  Phrenology,  when  not  merely  selected  specialties^  were 
either  petitory  or  false. 

PetUory — Because  Phrenology  assumes  the  very  facts,  of  whose 
enstence,  otherwise  established,  it  could  only,  as  a  legitimate 
hypotheais,  attempt  to  explain  the  law.  Professing  to  demonstrate 
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as  its  law  the  co-relation  between  the  two  phenomena  of  menial 
manifestation  and  cerebral  development,  phenomena  which  were 
necessarily  supposed  cognizable  m  themselves ;  Phrenology  is 
compelled^  however,  to  resort  to  sundry  subsidiary  hypotheses 
in  order  to  evince  the  reality  of  the  latter  fact,  and  is  only  able 
to  equalize  them  with  each  other  by  postulating,  in  its  definition 
of  development,  the  occult  quality  of  internal  structure,  an  ex- 
ploded tneory  of  the  temperaments,  and  a  baseless  distinction 
between  activity  and  power.  And  even  in  so  far  as  the  more 
discoverable  phenomenon  of  Size  was  allowed  to  constitute  de« 
yelopment,  though  their  doctrine  was  solely  a  doctrine  of  pro* 
portion,  the  Phrenologists,  vacillating  at  their  convenience  be- 
tween the  different  standards  of  absolute,  of  relative,  and  even 
of  topical  size,  have,  to  this  hour,  never  yet  established  on  any 
of  these  standards  a  fixed  scale,  in  reference  to  which  alone  could 
their  statements  of  comparison,  be  held  significant  of  aught  but 
the  fancy  ot  the  individual  manipulator. 

False — Because  the  anatomical  positions  which  Phrenology 
assumes,  either  as  the  conditions  of  its  proof^  or  as  the  most  cer- 
tain of  its  constitutive  elements,  were,  as  far  as  I  could  bring 
these  to  examination,  not  only  untrue,  but  even  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  the  trutii.  Resolved  to  take  nothing  up- 
on trust,  I  had'  (during  the  interval  between  my  two  papers) 
looked  with  some  attention  both  at  nature  and  at  books  ;  and^ 
notwithstanding  my  anticipation,  was  astonished  to  find  that 
many  facts,  lying  at  the  root  of  the  hypothesis,  and  which  the 
Phrenologists  coolly  postulated  as  indisputable,  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  all  that  nature  manifested,  and  other  physiolo- 
gists had  observed.  As  a  merely  casual  investigator,  I  was  cer- 
tainly glad  to  find  that  my  own  observations  were,  in  general, 
confirmed  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  impartial  anato- 
mists ;  but  i  never  allowed  any  weight  of  authority  to  supersede 
a  personal  examination  of  the  fact.  On  several  points  I  could 
appeal  to  natural  appearances  alone,  and  overlooked  many  state- 
ments of  the  most  accurate  inquirers,  because  unable  to  verify 
them  by  any  adequate  induction  of  my  own. 

•*  We  go  not  to  books,"  says  Dr  spurzheim,  '*  for  support, 
'^  but  wiui  our  five  senses  to  nature ;  and  no  king  nor  emperor, 
"  no  Hamilton,  no  Gall,  no  Spurzheim,  can  determine  what  na- 
^'  ture  will  do."  No  one  caq  assuredly  reproach  the  founders 
of  the  new  doctrine  with  any  dependence  upon  authority; 
but  as  all  anatomists  must  be  wronc  if  they  are  right,  and 
as  the  fate  of  their  hypothesis  must  hinge  on  the  correctness 
of  its  authors,  the  question  is  of  some  interest : — Did  Drs  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  believe  always  what  they  perceived  in  nature, 
or  did  they  not  often  perceive  only  what  they  were  predisposed 
to  believe?  To  bring  this  problem  to  a  final  issue  appeared, 
however,  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  These  two 
theorists,  as  I  have  elsewhere  obseryed,  had  for  thirty  years 
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been  advancing  certain  statements  in  regard  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  cranium  and  brain.  These  statements,  in  their  truth  or  false- 
hood,  involved  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  the  new  opinion; 
and  these  statements  were,  in  many  instances^  precisely  the  reverse 
of  all  that  every  other  anatomist  maintained.  When  the  attention 
of  those  most  competent  to  judge  was  occasionally  attracted  to 
the  theory,  the  truth  of  these  novelties  was  of  course  peremptor- 
ily denied.     But  the  confidence  with  which  its  authors  always 
asserted  the  superior  accuracy  of  their  observations, — the  appa- 
rent impossibility  of  being  deceived  in  what  were  at  once  facts 
of  vital  importance  to  the  system,  and,  in  most  instances,  of  easy 
discovery,  if  not  of  obtrusive  notoriety, — and,  in  fine,  the  unac- 
quaintance  too  generally  prevalent  upon  subjects  of  this  nature, 
— all  tontributed  to  obtain  for  the  fashionable  doctrine  a  crowd 
of  converts,  zealous,  if  not  always  intelligent,  in  their  faith.  Ar^ 
^mentutn  pessimi  iurha.     But  if  the  contradictions  of  the  most 
illustrious  anatomists  were  either  wholly  overlooked,  «r  thought 
sufficiently  refuted  by  the  re-assertion  of  the  litigious  point  by 
some  partial  adherent  of  the  system,  how  was  I,  a  mere  anato- 
mical interloper,  to  hope  that  any  statements  of  mine,  however 
articulate  and  correct,  should  meet  with  that  attention  which 
had  not  been  obtained  by  the  weighty  authorities  of  Blumen- 
bach^  Hufeland,  Wenzel,  Monro,  Magendie,  Dumoulines^  Ru- 
dolphi,  Flourens,  &c.  ?  Confident,  however,  in  the  strength  of 
my  position,  I  was  persuaded  that  I  had  only  to  constrain  the 
Pnrenologists  to  interrogate  nature  and  to  proclaim  her  answers, 
toprove^  even  to  themselves,  the  fallacy  of  their  best-established 
observations ;  while  a  concession  of  facts  extorted  from  them, 
in  opposition  to  all  their  previous  asseverations,  would  at  once 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  subvert  for  ever  all  confi- 
dence in  the  credit  of  phrenological  experience.    This  I  hoped 
to  accomplish  by  a  mutual  reference  to  umpires ;  as  I  was  sure 
that  my  opponents  had,  like  myself,  no  other  end  than  the  dis- 
covery and  propagation  of  the  truth.    I  accordingly  proposed 
to  Mr  George  Combe,  (the  most  distinguished  of  our  Scottish 
Phrenologists,  and  who  had  done  me  the  honour  of  proposing 
to  reply  to  my  objections  against  the  doctrine  he  so  ably  sup- 
borted,}  to  bring  the  whole  question  to  a  decision  of  anatomical 
.  fact.     '*  So  long,"  I  observed,  "  as  Phrenology  is  the  compari- 
**  son  of  two  hypothetical  quantities,— a  science  of  proportion 
''  without  a  determinate  standard  and  an  acknowledged  scak, — 
''  so  long  as  it  can  be  maintained,  that  its  facts,  even  if  not  as- 
''  sumptive,  constitute  only  a  partial  induction,  which  can  never 
''  represent  the  universality  of  nature,  I  deem  it  idle  to  dispute 
''  about  the  applications  of  a  law  which  defines  no  phenomena, 
"  and  the  truth  of  an  h3rpothesis  which  has  no  legal  constitu- 
'*  tion.    But  let  us  take,  not  the  h3rpothe8is  in  itself,  but  the 
''  foundations  on  which  it  rests, — ^let  us  take  facts,  not  of  occult 
"  proportion,  but  of  palpable  existence, — ^facts  which  prove,  not 
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the  probabilUv,  but  the  possMlity  of  the  doctrine^-^-and^  on 
the  truth  or  ralsehood  of  the  phrenological  statements  in  re« 
gard  to  these^  I  am  content  to  join  issue  in  regard  to  the  cre- 
^*  dibility  of  the  opinion^  and  to  the  confidence  that  ought  to  be 
''  accorded  to  its  founders.  In  making  this  proposal^  I  concede 
'*  every  things  and  ask  nothing  in  return.  I  agree  to  stake  the 
'*  decision  of  the  controversy  on  your  proving,  not  the  truth,  but 
the  mere  possibility  of  the  doctrine.  In  refuting  this  possibi- 
lity^  I  bind  myself  to  prove,  not  simply,  that  the  assertions  of 
Drs  Gall  and  opurzheim,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  their  hypothesis,  are  false,  but  that  they  are  diametric 
cally  opposite  to  the  truth.  My  proof  shall  rest,  not  only  on  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  anatomists,  but  on  the  notorious  evi- 
*'  dence  of  an  extensive  induction  of  crania,  previously  purged 
*'  on  any  general  principle  you  may  propose ;  and  I  am  con- 
''  tontea  to  leave  to  yourself  the  nomination  of  the  umpires  by 
*'  whom  the  result  snail  be  determined." 

Mr  Combe,  as  was  to  be  expected,  frankly  accepted  the  con- 
ditions, but  declined  nominating  the  umpires,  who  were  accord- 
ingly appointed  in  die  usual  way.  Dr  Scott  was  named  by  Mr 
Combe,  rrofessor  Christison  by  me,  and  Mr  Svme  by  the  two 
other  arbiters.  I  proposed  for  their  determination  the  following 
conflicting  propositions : — 

I.  Phrenological  Proposition, — In  old  age  the  walls  of  the 
skull  increase  m  thickness,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  cranial 
bones  wax  thinner,  as  the  subject  declines  in  life^  constitute  ex- 
ceptions firom  the  general  rule. 

Counter  Propositian.'^The  rule  is  here  the  exception,  and  the 
exception  the  rule. 

IL  Phrenoto^ccd  Proposition, — (Maintained  by  Spurzheim)-*- 
Young  and  adult  persons  have  no  cavities  between  the  tables  of 
the  frontal  bone ;  and  the  real  frontal  sinuses  occur  only  in  old 
persons,  or  after  chronic  insanity. 

Coutder  Proposition, — ^The  absence  of  the  sinus  in  yoimg  and 
adult  subjects,  so  far  from  constituting  the  universal  law,  is  a 
rare,  if  not  a  doubtful,  anomaly. 

III.  Phrenological  Proposition. — ^Before  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,  the  frontal  sinus  never,  or  almost  never,  exists. 

Counter  Proposition, — Before  this  age  the  sinus  is  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  present. 

IV.  Phrenological  Proposition, — ^The  frontal  sinuses  are  rarely 
to  be  found  in  women. 

Counter  Propositions, — 1.  These  cavities  are  rarely  absent  in 
the  female  cranium.    2.  Even  more  rarely  than  in  the  male. 

V.  Phrenological  Proposition, — The  sinus,  when  present,  be- 
trays its  existence  and  extent  by  an  irregular  elevation  of  a  pe- 
culiar character,  constituting  a  bony  crest  or  ridge,  or  blister, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  forms  under  which  the  phrenolo- 
gical organs  are  developed. 
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Counter  PropotUion. — ^There  is  no  correlation  between  theez* 
istence  and  extent  of  a  sinus^  and  the  existence  and  extent  of 
any  such  elevation^  whether  superciliary  or  glabellar  :*-eith(er 
may  be  present  without  the  other;  and  when  both  are  co- 
existent, they  hold  no  reciprocal  proportion  in  their  dimensiona, 
or  in  their  figure.  Neither  is  there  any  form  of  cranial  develc^ 
ment  which  excludes  the  subjacent  presence  of  a  sinus. 

VI.  PhrenologicalProposUion. — In  ordinary  cases  the  sinus  only 
extends  an  obstacle  over  two  organs  (Size  and  Lower  Individu- 
ality), or>  at  most^  partially  affects  a  third  (Locality). 

Counter  ProposUwn^-^ln  very  ordinary  cases  the  sinus  covers 
a  greatly  larger  proportion  of  the  supposed  organs,  and^  fre- 
quently affects  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  thirty-six. 

VII.  Phrenological  Proposition The  opposite  sides  of  the 

cranium  are  in  general  commensurate ;  and,  when  not  symme- 
trical, this  inequality  is  the  effect,  and  consequently  the  index  of 
disease  in  the  brain. 

Counter  Proposition. — The  cmposite  sides  of  the  cranium  are 
very  rarely  symmetrical*  very  trequentl  v  widely  different  in  de- 
velopment ;  and  this  disproportion  is  seldom  the  consequence  of 
any  morbid  affection. 

VIII.  Phrenological  Proposition. — ^The  convolutions  of  the 
opposite  hemispheres  of  the  human  brain  are  almost  perfecdy 
symmetrical. 

Counter  Proposition. — ^Neither  on  the  upper  nor  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  Drain,  and  in  no  age  or  sex  of  the  human  subject, 
,  have  the  convolutions  of  the  two  hemispheres  any  reciprocal 
symmetr;^,  but  differ  remarkablyfrom  each  other  in  figure,  con- 
nexion, situation,  length,  and  breadth. 

Note. — In  the  brain  of  the  horse,  which  is  adduced  by  Gall 
as  an  example  of  an  absolutely  perfect  symmetry;^  the  cere- 
bral convolutions  are  also  widely  dissimilar. 

IX.  Phrenological  Proposition. — The  whole  brain  (encephalon) 
does  not  in  general  attain  its  full  complement  of  sise  till  thirty, 
and  in  many  individuals  not  till  forty  years  of  age. 

Counter  Proposition. — From  the  age  of  seven  the  cerebral 
mass  gains  littie  or  nothing  in  volume ;  and  the  increase  of  the 
head  about  the  time  of  puberty,  and  afterwards,  is  determined  by 
tile  greater  development  of  the  cranial  bones,  muscles,  integu- 
ments, and  hair. 

X.  Phrenological  Proposition. — ^The  cerebellum  only  attains 
its  full  relative  proportion  to  the  brain  proper,  from  the  age  <^ 
eighteen  to  twenty-six. 

Counter  Proposition. — The  cerebellum  reaches  this  proportion 
many  years  before  puberty,  and  even  probably  as  early  as  three 
years  old. 

XI.  Phrenological  Proposition.^-^In  male  animals  the  cerebel- 
lum, proportionally  even  to  their  larger  brain,  is  ^nerally 
greater  than  the  cerebellum  of  females  of  the  same  kmd ;  and 
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thb  difference  ia  otill  more  decided  in  man  tbanin  the  other 
qpecies  of  animals. 

Counter  ProposUion. — The  cerebellum  of  women  (and  the 
uulogj  probably  holds  true  throughout  nature)  is,  on  an  aver- 
age,  and  in  proportion  to  their  smaller  heads^  much  larger  than 
the  cerebellum  of  men. 

XII.  Phrenological  Proposition. — ^As  the  female  cerebellum, 
even  in  proportion  to  a  lesser  brain,  is  r^tively  smaller  than 
the  male,  the  ratio  of  its  inferiority  in  size  will  be  greatly  in* 
creased,  if  die  two  parts  are  compared  directly  with  each  other, 
according  to  their  absolute  proportions. 

Counter  Proposition. — ^Though  on  a  smaller  head^  the  cerebel* 
lum  of  women  (and  probably  the  same  is  true  of  other  females, 
as  compared  with  otner  males)  is,  on  the  average,  absolutely 
larger  tnan  that  of  men. 

AllI.  Phrenological  Proposition — In  women,  as  more  fre- 
quently actuated  by  a  strong  natural  propensity  to  devotion,  the 
OTff  an  of  Theosophy  or  Veneration  is  in  general  more  largely  de- 
vMoped  than  in  men. 

dounter  Proposition.*-^The  manifestation  cannot  be  denied; 
but  those  dimensions  of  the  head  which  determine  the^  size  of 
the  supposed  orffan  of  religious  sentiment  are  proportionally, 
even  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  female  head,  much  less,  on  the 
avenge,  in  women  than  in  men. 

XIV.  Phrenological  Proposition- — ^As  the  ^'  knowing  faculties" 
are  in  full  energy  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  "  reflective," 
the  lower  region  of  the  brow,  along  which  the  organs  of  the  for- 
mer are  distributed,  is  found  more  largely  developed  in  children 
than  the  superior  parts  of  the  forehead,  in  which  are  situated  the 
organs  o£  the  latter. 

Qmnier  Propon^ton.— The  manifestation  is  notorious ;  but  the 
heads  of  children  are  peculiarly  and  remarkably  distinguished 
from  those  of  adults,  by  the  greater  development  of  the  higher 
regi<m  of  the  brow^  as  compared  with  the  smaller  development 
of  the  lower. 

In  all  of  these,  the  Phrenological  position  (with,  perhaps,  a  sin- 
gle exception)  is  to  be  found,  virtually  or  in  terms,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  we  two  fiiUhers  of  Phrenology.  The  seventh  was  at  least 
maintained  by  Mr  Combe. 

The  decision  of  several  of  these  points  requires  the  dissection, 
in  the  recent  subjects,  of  a  considerable  number  of  male  and  fe- 
male, of  young  and  adult  heads ;  an  induction  of  this  kind  may 
consequently  require  some  delay.  The  consideration  of  those 
propoaitionfl  which  require  only  an  examination  of  a  sufficient 
eonaplement  of  crania,  and  which  can  therefore  be  at  all  times 
rapioly  and  easily  accomplished,  the  umpires  have  agreed  to 
poatpone.  These,  however,  involve  at  once  the  most  numerous, 
and  the  most  important  of  the  facts  at  issue ;  and  nothing  can 
be  easier  or  more  opportune,  than  for  Dr  Spurzheim  to  mani- 
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festy  if  that  be  possible,  the  futility  of  my  oounter  proporidons; 
the  confirmation  of  which  would  completely  eviscerate  his  sys- 
tem. It  fortunately  also  happens,  that  no  difficulty  can  occur  in 
determining  the  crania,  on  which  the  experiment  should  be 
made.  There  is  extant,  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, a  series  of  fifty  skulls  from  the  catacombs  of  Paris,  selected 
in  illustration  of  Phrenology,  numbered,  the  sex  discriminated, 
and  the  developments  noted,  by  Dr  Spurzkekn  himself.  These 
cannot,  therefore,  by  any,  far  less  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  be  regarded 
as  unfairly  adduced  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  in  support  of 
which  they  were  procured.  On  these,  though  far  from  exhibit* 
ing  an  average  favourable  to  my  positions,  I  am  content  to  rest 
the  decision  of  the  contested  points.  By  them  alotie  the  second, 
Jburthy0lh,  sixth,  eleven,  tweiflh,  and  tJnrteenih  propositions  can 
be  satisractorily  determined.  The  eighth  can  be  decided  by  the 
dissection  of  any  single  brain.  If  that  were  thought  expedient, 
ihe^rst,  ninth,  and  tenth  might  be  brought  to  proof,  by  examine 
ing  the  crania  in  the  different  anatomical  collections ;  and  the 
fourteenth,  by  measuring  the  heads  of  any  twenty  adults,  and  the 
heads  of  the  same  number  of  children,  in  one  of  the  junior 
classes  of  a  parish-schooL  I  remain^  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  W.  HaxiIiTOn. 

16,  King  Street,  19th  Jwwry,  182a 


Lbttbb  fbox  Db  Spubzhbim. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury* 

Sib,— Your  paper  of  Monday  last  contains  a  long  communicB- 
tion  from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  answer  to  the  remarks  on 
his  proceedings  concerning  Phrenology,  as  published  in  your 
paper  on  a  former  occasion.  I  beg  that  you  will  oblige  me  by 
inserting  in  your  next  number,  if  convenient,  the  following 
repljr : — 

Sir  William  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  I  complained  of  his 
acting  unfairly.  He  may  learn  from  his  friends  amongst  my 
numerous  auditors,  that  I  never  used  a  single  expression  offen* 
sive  to  his  personal  character ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  my  first 
lecture  I  gave  him  credit  for  his  acting  openly,  and  compared 
his  doing  so  with  the  concealed  conduct  of  anonymous  review- 
ers. As  his  motto.  Res  non  verba  quasso,  has  been  mine  long 
ago,  I  ask  him  at  once,  where  in  my  works  he  r^ul  that,  \st, 
"  The  sinus,  when  present,  betrays  its  existence  and  extent  by 
"  an  irregular  elevation  of  a  peculiar  character  constituting  a 
"  bony  crest,  or  ri^ge,  or  blister?"  (See  his  Vth  Phrenological 
Proposition.) — 2d,  "  That  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cranium  are 
"  in  general  commensurate ;  and,  when  not  symmetrical,  this  ir- 
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•**  regularity  is  the  effect^  and  consequently  the  index  of  disease 
"in  the  brain?"  (See  his  Vllth  Phrenological  Proposition.) — 
And^  3J>.that  ''.Tiie  lower  Region  of  the  brow  is  found  more 
"  largely  developed  in  children  than  the  superior  parts  of  the 
"forehead?"  (See  his  XlVth  Phrenological  Proposition.)  I 
declare  these  three  statements  to  be  inexact^  and  deny  them  to 
■be  my  opinions. 

With  respect  to  the  greater  number  of  his  counter  proposi« 
tions^  Sir  William  refers  the  public  and  myself  to  fifty  skulls  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Edinburgh.    As  he^  styles 
Dr  Oall  and  myself  theorists^  and  accuses  us  as  beinff  "tKe  most 
"  worthless  of  observers/'  your  readers  may  be  glad  to  become 
acquainted  with  Sir  William's  accuracy  in  observing,  and  his 
close  reasoning  in  drawing  inferences  from  his  observations.  He 
comes  forwara  with  fifty  skulls  of  persons  of  whom  he  knows 
neither  age  nor  condition  of  life,  neither  character  nor  talent. 
These  skulls  were  picked  out  by  myself  in  the  catacombs  of 
Paris,  waxmf^  thousands  of  skulls,  on  account  of  their  singular 
shapes,  in  order  to  send  them  to  the  Phrenologists  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  proofs  against  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  had  af^ 
finned  that  such  different  forms  of  heads  as  we  speak  of  are  not 
to  be  found  in  nature,  and  never  existed.    They  were  forward- 
ed by  Mr  Royer  of  die  Jardin  du  Roi  of  Paris,  to  this  city, 
with  this  intention,  and  are  evidently  anomalies.    It  is  farther 
known  to  a  certainty,  that  an  immense  quantitv  of  bones  was 
carried  to  the  catacombs  of  Paris  from  the  church-yard  Des  In» 
nocens,  when  it  was  changed  into  a  market-place.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  in  the  church-yard  Des  Innocens,  the  very  canaille  of 
Paris,  and  the  lower  dassea  of  the  quartiers  de  St  Denis  and  de 
Si  Martin,  were  buried.    Now,  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  de- 
cide on  the  merit  of  Sir  William's  accuracy  in  observing,  and  of 
the  fairness  of  his  inferences,   when  he  takes  singular,  and 
several  of  them  monstrous  configurations,  as  types  of  female 
heads,  whilst  some  of  them  were  perhaps  poissardes,  or  even 
prostitutes.    If  Sir  William  has  no  facility  of  collecting  skulls 
of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  why  does  he  not  compare 
Uvinff  persons,  in  order  to  convince  himself,  that  among  the  na« 
tive  females  in  all  good  families  in  Edinburgh,  there  is  probably 
not  one  single  specimen  of  head  similar  to^  those  skulls  which 
he  holds  out  as  standard  forms  of  females,  and  on  which  **  he 
'*  is  content  to  rest  the  decision  of  the  contested  points  ?"  If 
this  be  accuracy  of  observation,  I  confess  it  isbeyona  my  power 
of  comprehension. 

I  also  wish  to  Sir  William  success  in  proving  to  the  medical 
world,  that  ''the  cerebellum  reaches  its  full  relative  pro- 
"  portion  to  the  brain,  probably  at  the  age  of  three  years  (see 
''  nis  Xth  Counter  Proposition) ;  that  the  cerebellum  of  women 
'*  is,  on  an  average,  and  in  proportion  to  their  smaller  heads, 
'*  much  larger  than  the  cerebellum  of  men ;  and  that  this  ana- 
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"  logy  probably  holcb  true  tbroughout  nature  (his  Xldi  Coan- 
**  ter  jProposition) ;  that  though  in  a  smaller  head  the  cerebels- 
"  lum  of  women  is^  on  «n  average,  absolutely  larger  than  that 
of  men,  and  Uiat  probably  the  same  is  trub  of  other  females 
as  compared  with  other  males  (his  Xllth  Counter  Proposi-i 
tion) ;  that  from  the  age  of  seven  the  cerebral  mass  gains 
little  or  nothing  in  volume,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  head, 
about  the  time  of  puberty  and  afterwards,  is  determined  by 
the  greater  development  of  the  cranial  bones,  muscles,  inte- 
guments, and  hair  (his  IXth  Counter  Propositi<m) ;  and  that 
''in  very  ordinary  cases  the  sinus  covers  the  greatly  larger 
"  proportion  of  the  supposed  organs,  tixidfreqttently  affects  more 
**  than  a  third  of  the  thirty-six,"  (his  Vlth  Counter  Proposition.) 
If  Sir  William  can  demonstrate  these  his  assertions,  his  name 
will  undoubtedly  rank  very  high  among  those  of  illustrious  ana^ 
tomists.  I  assure  the  learnt  gentleman,  that  I  am  no  less 
anxious  than  he  is  to  derive  my  knowledge  fVom  nature,  and 
that  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  learn  from  him,  when  he  can 
show  me  in  nature  what  I  did  not  know.  But,  after  all,  is  he 
not  premature  in  his  conclusions,  when,  by  his  own  shcnring, 
the  oata  which  he  assumes  are  still  unsupported  by  any  exist- 
ing evidence  ?  Should  he  not  have  had  his  supposed  facts  es- 
tablished incontrovertibly  before  he  appeared  as  a  champion  ? 
Finally,  coming  to  the  conclusion,  I  beg  yoiir  readers  to  re- 
mark, that  the  fifty  skulls  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
do  not  furnish  satisfactory  proof  to  detennine  Sir  William's 
second,  fourth,  ^h,  sixth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  Oeuxb- 
ter  Propositions;  that  his  8th  Phrenological  Proposition  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  my  works ;  that  his  9th  ana  10th  Counter 
Propositions  cannot  be  proved  ia  comparing  the  different  indi- 
viduals with  each  other;  but  that  the  same  individual  must  be 
observed  at  three  years,  at  seven  years,  and  in  adult  age ;  and 
that,  as  stated  above,  his  14th  Phrenological  Proposition  is 
merely  assumed. 

I  heartily  invite  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  attend  my  lectures 
and  witness  my  demonstrations,  and  then  he  will  prosecute  the 
inquiry  with  more  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  Phre- 
nology. Meanwhile,  I  repeat  the  offer  made  in  Mr  Combe's 
letter  of  22d  November,  to  meet  him  before  as  many  judges  as 
he  chooses  to  bring  forward — ^to  consider  all  the  evidence  he 
may  be  pleased  to  adduce  in  support  of  his  assertions — and  to 
answer  his  objections.    I  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

J.  Spubzhsim,  M.  D. 
Sdinburgh,  83d  Jannary,  1828. 
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Lbttbb  fbox  Mb  Obobob  Combb. 

To  the  Editor  qfthe  Caledonian  Mercury . 

SxRj — ^In  your  paper  of  the  Slat  January^  Sir  Williani  Ha- 
milton has  pubhshed  a  statement  regarding  the  phrenological 
reference  lately  entered  into  between  him  and  me,  on  which  I 
beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

On  two  several  occasions  Sir  William  read  essays  in  opposi- 
tion to  Phrenology  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  laws  of  that  Society  prohibited  not  only 
visitors,  but  even  members,  from  entering  into  controversial  de- 
bate ;  so  that  he  was  in  safety  to  make  whatever  assertions, 
and  draw  whatever  inferences,  were  most  agreeable  to  himself, 
without  fear  of  contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  Phrenologists. 
He  availed  himself  of  this  advantage ;  and,  so  far  as  boldness 
of  assertion  and  latitude  of  inference  could  refute  facts,  and 
overcome  legitimate  reasoning,  he  appeared  to  triumph  over 
Phrenology.  He  was  called  upon  aurii^  a  period  of  many 
months,  both  by  the  conductors  of  the  Phrenological  Journal 
and  by  myself,  to  publish  his  Essays,  but  in  vain.  In  April, 
1827,  his  benevolence,  co-operating  with  his  love  of  truth, 

frompted  him  to  convert  his  essays  into  a  popular  lecture  against 
^hrenology,  which  he  delivered  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed 
operatives,  within  the  College,  to  a  numerous  audience  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  It  again  happened  that,  when  I  offered  to  re- 
ply to  him  on  the  spot,  at  the  termination  of  his  lecture,  he 
discovered  that  the  rules  of  the  University  excluded  all  who 
were  not  invested  with  an  academical  gown  from  opening  their 
lips  within  its  walls.  I  then  challenged  him  to  transfer  his  lec« 
ture  to  the  Assembly  Rooms ;  but  this  also  he  discovered  was 
not  consistent  with  an  academical  etiquette.  I  therefore  repeat- 
ed the  call  for  publication,  and  in  the  interim  gave  a  lecture  on 
Phrenology  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  in  answer  to  such  of  his 
objections  as  I  had  been  able  to  comprehend.  Previous  to 
this  time.  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  assigned  want  of  leisure 
aa  the  chief  reason  for  deferring  his  publication  ;  but,  aware  of 
the  impression  made  by  the  lecture  in  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
which  was  attended  by  nearly  six  hundred  individuals,  he  there" 
after  produced  a  long  series  of  antiphrenoloffical  Propositions, 
and  offered  to  refer  them  to  umpires.  Unwuliog  to  allow  any 
cmportunity  of  meeting  him  to  escape,  I  acceded  to  this  propo* 
aal;  but,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  dated  9th  May,  I  repeat- 
ed what  had  previously  been  stated,  that  "  there  are  at  least  a 
"  hundred  thousand  ewicated  men  in  Britain,  every  way  quali- 
"  Bed  to  judge  of  the  p<nnts  in  dispute,  merely  bv  reading  your 
'^  atatemento  and  my  answers  to  them ;  and  with  such  a  body 
"  of  umpires  to  appeal  to,  a  puUic  diacuision  appears  greatly 
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''  preferable"  to  a  private  reference.    He^  however^  insisted  on 
the  private  arbitration. 

Accordingly,  in  July^  1827>  the  umpires  met^  and  after  two 
long  discif  ssions  about  the  terms  of  the  propositions  and  answers* 
to  be  submitted  to  judgment,  they  proceeaed  to  consideration  of 
the  evidence.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  the  attacking  party, 
and,  being  called  upon  for  proof  of  his  assertions,  produc^ 
twelve  or  thirteen  skulls,  part  of  a  larger  number  selected  by 
Dr  Spurzheim  from  the  catacombs  at  Paris,  and  transmitted  to 
the  College  Museum  of  Edinburgh.  I  stated  to  the  umpires 
that  these  skulls  had  been  selected,  not  as  specimens  of  average 
human  crania,  but  expressly  as  instances  of  extreme  develop- 
ment of  particular  organs,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  wide  variety  of  form  in  which  the  human  skull  existed  in 
nature,  the  assertions  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  on  this  point 
having  been  confidently  denied  by  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Further,  I  remarked  that  the  age,  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
sex  of  the  individuals  were  doubtful, — and  therefore  objected  to 
their  being  received  as  proper  evidence  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's propositions.  After  hearing  Sir  William  at  great  length 
on  the  subject,  the  umpires  unanimously  set  aside  the  whole 
skulls  produced  by  him,  as  incompetent  to  support  his  proposi- 
tions. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  umpires  was  held  in  November 
last ;  but  Sir  William  was  still  unfurnished  with  any  new  or 
better  specimens,  and  in  consequence  the  judges  condescended 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  doing  what  he  ought  to 
have  done  before  he  made  a  single  assertion  on  the  subject, 
namely,  performing  a  course  of  dissections,  in  which  the  age, 
sex,  and  disease  of  the  individuals  could  be  perfectly  ascertained. 
Since  this  resolution  was  adopted,  thev  have  examined  one  or 
two  cases,  and  it  may  require  years  berore  they  find  a  sufficient 
number  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  any  general  result.  And 
even  after  they  shall  have  come  to  a  contusion,  their  decision 
will  still  be  that  of  onlv  three  individuals ;  and,  however  distin- 
guished they  may  be  U)r  talents  and  attainments,  the  philoso- 
phical world  will  be  as  little  disposed  to  bow  implicitly  to  their 
award  as  to  the  assertions  of  oir  William  Hamilton  himself. 
With  great  deference,  therefore,  the  proposal  to  constitute  the 
medical  men  of  Britain  the  umpires  was  rational  and  philoso- 
phical, and  ought  at  once  to  have  been  adopted. 

In  the  letter  to  Dr  A.  Combe,  dated  1st  May,  1827>  published 
in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  Sir  William  Hamilton  writes  thus : 


*  *  The. answers  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  propositions,  submitted  by  me  to 
the  umintes,  were  the  same  as  those  stated  in  Dr  Spuizheim's  letter  to  you  of 
this  date ;  and,  in  particular;  I  denied  that  it  had  been  any  doctrine  of  mine 
that  imgularity  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cranium  "  is  the  effect,  and  eon* 
*^  sequently  the  index,  of  the  disease  in  tlie  brain." 
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— *'  I  have  only  to  say,  that  Gall  aad-  Spurshehn  are  the  only 
"  authentic  representatives  of  their  own  doctrine/'  and  that 
"  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  the  only  authors  I  propose  to  refute/' 
— and  he  frequently  repeated  this  statement  on  subsequent  oc- 
casions. On  22d  November,  therefore,  when  I  had  ascertained 
that  Dr  Spurzheim  intended  to  lecture  in  Edinburgh,  I  wrote 
to  Sir  William,  and  proposed  that  he  should  meet  Dr  S.  on  his 
arrival  in  January,  1828,  and  proceed  with  him  to  a  final  ter- 
mination of  the  points  in  dispute;  but  Sir  William  declined  this 
proposid. 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  1st,  That  the  very  offer  by  Sir 
William  of  a  private  reference  to  umpires,  in  place  of  a  public 
discussion,  indicated  a  consciousness,  on  his  part,  that  he  was 
not  in  possession  of  evidence  sufficient  to  make  good  his  asser- 
tions ;  2dly,  That  the  rejection  by  the  umpires  of  the  whole  evi- 
dence produced  by  him,  as  inadequate  to  support  his  proposi- 
tions, positively  establishes,  that  in  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  his 
popular  lecture,  he  indulged  in  assertions  of  which  he  possessed 
no  legitimate  proof;  3dly,  That  his  refusal  to  meet  Dr  Spurz- 
heim, and  conclude  the  arbitration  with  him,  betrayed  a  decided 
want  of  confidence  in  the  positions  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
defend ;  and,  finally,  that  if  he  shall  now  reject  the  invitation 
made  to  him  by  Dr  Spurzheim  to  attend  his  lectures,  just  about 
to  commence,  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the 
brain,  so  as  to  learn  what  Phrenology  really  is,  of  which,  up  to 
this  hour,  he  appears  to  be  imperfecuy  informed  ;  and  if  he  snail 
fail  to  accept  Dr  Spurzheim's  challenge  to  bring  forward  evi- 
dence of  his  obiections  during  this  gentleman's  stay  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  will  be  prolonged  for  a  month,  the  public  will 
draw  their  own  conclusions  regarding  the  foundation  of  his  op- 
position, and  the  reasonableness  of  his  asking  the  umpires  and 
myself  to  proceed  farther  in  the  reference,  at  a  great  sacrifice 
both  of  time  and  labour. 

It  is  amusinff,  as  well  as  edif^ng,  to  compare  the  promise 
made  by  Sir  Vfmitan  Hamilton,  in  his  letters  of  April  and  May, 
published  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No  16,  with  his  subse- 
quent achievements.  He  says,  ''  I  bind  myself  to  provb  not 
^'  simply,  that  the  assertions  of  Drs  GaU  ana  Spurzheim,  in  re- 
''  gard  to  the  fundamental  conditions  of  their  hypotheses,  are 
**  false,  but  that  they  are  diametrical^  opposite  to  the  truth. 
"  My  proof  shall  rest  not  only  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
"  anatomists,  but  on  the  notorious  evidence  of  an  extensive  in- 
"  duction  of  crania,  previously  purged  on  any  general  principle 
"  you  may  propose/'  A^ain  he  says,^ "  I  am,  prbparbd,  ad- 
'*  mitting  even  the  prelinunary  possibility  of  the  hypothesis,  to 
'*  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  every  integral  position  it  in- 
**  volves,  which  I  have  been  able  to  bring  to  proof/'  and  far- 
ther, ''  I  cann^tentertain  a  doubt,  but  that  the  assertions  of  Gall 
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''  and  Spurzheim  are,  in  regard  even  to  the  plainest  fiuls  of 
''  cranial  anatinny^  assuredly  the  reverse  of  truths  as  is  their 
**  opinion  in  cerebral  anatomv^  that  the  cortical  matter  precedes 
**  and  generates  the  medullary  substance.  In  these  circum- 
''  stances^  it  is  idle  to  disguise  the  inevitable  alternative ;  either 
*'  Drs  Oall  and  Spurzheim  are  the  most  worthless  observers,  or 
''  my  counter  statements  are  a  product  of  the  most  exquisite 
"  delusion  that  presumption  ever  engendered  upon  ignorance.'* 
As  Sir  William  has  hitherto  adduced  no  proof  of  his  assertions, 
I  leave  your  readers  to  decide  whether  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
or  he  are  most  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the  application  of  the 
foregoing  alternatives. — ^I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Ck)HBB. 

23,  Northumberland  Street,  S3d  January,  1828. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury  • 

SiB,— -My  letter  of  the  19th  haa  drawn  forth  replies  both  from 
Dr  Spurzheim  and  Mr  Combe. 

In  reference  to  the  first,  I  am  ^appy  to  find  that  the  allusions 
I  felt  myself  compelled  to  notice  are  to  be  attributed  not  to  Dr 
Spurzheim,  but  to  an  erroneous  report  of  his  lectures ;  and  what* 
ever  I  may  say  of  that  gentleman's  opinions,  I  hope  I  shall  al- 
ways be  found  to  speak  of  himself  with  perfect  courtesy  and  re- 
spect. Dr  Spurzheim  is  not  correct  when  he  says  that  I  accuse 
him  and  Gall  of  being  "  the  most  worthless  of  observers." 

One  proposition  (viii.)  Dr  Spurzheim  says  is  not  to  be  found 
in  his  works.  Does  he  mean  to  hold  against  Gall,  and  witli  all 
other  anatomists,  that  the  convolutions  of  the  opposite  hemi- 
spheres are  not  symmetrical  ?  This  would  be  an  important  ad« 
mission- 
Three  phrenological  pr(q[K>sitions  (v.  vi.  and  xiv.)  Dr  Spurz- 
heim declares  to  be  incorrect  in  themselves,  deniea  them  as  his 
opinioQSy  and  asks  in  what  part  of  his  works  they  are  contained. 
To  my  accuracy  it  is  indifferent  whether  they  be  held  by  Dr 
Spurzheim,  if  wey  be  maintained  by  Dr  Gall ;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,,  all  three,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh,  which  I  only 
asserted  to  be  held  by  Mr  Combe^  are  '*  virtually,  or  in  terms," 
maintained  by  Dr  Spurabeim.  Even  the  sepentn  is  apparently 
involved  in  the  eighihf  aa  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  now  the 
convolutions  .of  the  hemi^heres  of  the  brain  should  be  aynuneo 
tricali  and  yet  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cranium  be  unequally 
developed* 

'Shejiflh  {"  thai  the  sinus  nfhen  present  betrays  its  existence 
**  and. extend  by  an  irregular  elevaiionx  ^  a  peculiar  character , 
''  constituting  a  bony  crest,  or  ridge,  or  blister,  and  is  distin^ 


re 
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''  guuhed  from  the  forms  under  which  the  jArenological  organs 
"  are  developed  /")  this  proposition  is^  in  substance^  to  be  found 
repeatedly  in  Dr  Spurzheim's  writings.  Speaking  of  the  objec- 
tion of  the  frontal  sinus  as  affecting  Locality,  he  says,  "  the  de« 
velopment  of  this  organ  and  that  of  the  frontal  sinuses  pre* 
sent  quite  different  forms ;  the  frontal  sinuses  only  form  a 
bony  crest,  while  the  isolated  protuberance,  indicating  the 
"  particular  development  of  the  organ  of  Space,  is  round  and 
"  larger— {Phtfs.  System,  p.  236.)  In  his  "  Phrenology^  the 
development  of  IJocaJity  is  also^  after  Gall,  said  to  be  situated 
higher  in  the  forehead  (p.  116).  In  all  these  places  (and  in  his 
**  Examination  of  Gbjectvms^  &c.  p«  79,)  the  sinus  and  the  bony 
crest  are  used  by  Dr  Spurzheim  with  Gall  as  correlative  and 
convertible  terms ;  and  the  latter  explains  the  formation  of  the 
cavity,  by  saying,  that  in  subjects  "  not  very  old"  the  external 
plate  separates  and  bulges  out,  forming  two  very  sensible  ele- 
vations, which  he  afterwards  describes  as  irregular,  in  contnu 
distinction  to  the  development  of  Locality.-— (PA^m/.  ///.  p. 
43.S  The  term  ''  blister"  was  added  to  include  Mr  Combe's  de- 
scription. How  the  proposition  could  have  been  generalized 
more  correctly  I  am  yet  to  be  informed. 

In  the /biir^effiM  proposition,  the  clause,  that ''  the  lower  re- 
"  gion  of  the  brow  is  more  largely  developed  in  children  than 
'*  the  superior  part  of  the  forehead,"  &c.  is,  /  re'^ffffirm,  virtu- 
ally of  expressly  asserted  by  Dr  Spurzheim  and  all  the  Phreno« 
legists,  **  The  manifestations  of  the  mental  faculties,"  to  use 
Dr  Spurzheim's  language,  *'  always  follow  the  growth  of  the 
"  cerebral  organs."  The  *'  knowing  faculties"  are,  and  must 
be  admitted  by  the  Phrenologists  to  be  manifested,  in  Adl  vigour, 
lon^  before  the  "  reflective ;"  consequently  the  development  of 
the  former  precedes  the  development  of  tne  latter  "  Eventu- 
alit3r''  is  even  stated  by  Dr  Spurzheim  himself  to  be  ''  largely 
"  developed  in  children."  That  the  proposition  in  question  is 
involved  as  an  elementary  fact  of  Phrenology,  is  proved,  indeed, 
by  all  ihe  writings  oi  the  school.  Hear  Dr  Combe.  ''  It  is  an 
'*  undisputed  truth,  Aat  the  various  mental  powers  of  man  ap- 
"  pear  in  succession,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  reflecting 
**  or  reasoning  fkculties  are  those  which  arrive  latest  at  perfeo- 
**  tion.  In  the  child  the  powers  of  observing  the  existence  and 
**  qualities  of  external  objects  arrive  much  sooner  at  Uieir  ma- 
'*  turity  than  the  reasoning  faculties.  Daily  observation  shows 
**  that  the  brain  undergoes  a  corresponding  change."  ''  In 
**  chUdkood,  the  middle  and  hmer  part  tf  the  forehead  generally 
**  predominates;  in  later  life  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  become 
•*  more  prominentr'^Phren.  Transact,  p.  414) 

It  is  sufficiently  irksome  to  be  compelled  to  reply  to  all  this. 
I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  more  curious  parts  of  the 
'Doctor^B  letter,  in  which  he  struggles  hard  to  escape  fK>m  the 
smcidsd  confblalum  aflbrded  by  his  own  collection  of  fit 
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thia  collection  the  skulls  aie  said  to  be  '^  dngulair  in  their  shapes/' 
and  to  be  ^^  evidently  anomalies."  With  the  CKception  of  one- 
or  two  unimportant  examples,  this  I  positively  aeny,  and  I 
would  willingly  refer  the  point  to  any  anatomist.  In  the  pre- 
sent case^  however^  that  the  skulls  were  chosen  to  show  the  de- 
velopment of  the  different  organs  in  excess  and  in  defect^  is  of 
noimportance>  as  the  average  is  sufficiently  large,  and  as  the  de*-* 
vdopments  counterbalance  each  other. 

Dt  Spurzheim  argues,  that  a  comparison  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male skulls  in  this  collection  would  not  be  decisive  of  the  rela- 
tive size  of  that  viscus  in  the  sexes,  because  some  of  the  women 
"  were  perhaps  poissardes,  or  even  prostitutes."  Now  the 
Doctor  has  evidently  no  right  to  presume  of  the  women  what 
I  may  not  with  equal  justice  do  of  the  men.  All  general  argu- 
ment on  this  point,  is,  however,  in  this  instance  fortunately  su- 
perseded, as  uie  developments,  whether  of  excess  or  deficiency, 
have  been  all  carefully  marked  by  Dr  Spurzheim  himself;  so 
that  we  are  able  to  determine,  on  his  own  authority,  what  is  the 
preponderance  6f  extraordinarv  develc^mient  in  either  scale. 
And  to  put  an  end  to  all  cavil,  as  we  are  generally  able  at  a 
game  of  facts  with  the  Phrenolo^ts  to  make  them  a  present  of 
a  few  points,  and  still  to  win  easily  at  last,  /  ivtA  allow  all  the 
nude  crania  in  which  their  organ  No  1  is  marked  as  large  to  6e. 
arrayed  against  me,  and  I  wiUjfurther  rejed,  all  the  female  skulls  in 
which  this  organ  is  similarly  noted.  I  have,  however,  no  parti-, 
cttlar  attachment  to  these  skulls,  and  only  adduced. them  as 
evidently  demonstrating  the  perfect  impartiality  of  my  induo* 
tion.    But  of  this  afterwards. 

I  am  amused  with  the  Doctor's  offer  to  try  the  question  of 
the  size  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  sexes  bj  experiment  on  *f  the 
"  native  females  rfthe  good  families  m  EdtnburghJ*  I  shall  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  the  proof,  if  Dr  iSpursheim  can  per- 
suade his  female  auditors  to  submit.      - 

But  if,  under  any  circumstances,  diis  collection  could  be  held 
not  to  afford  a  fair  induction  of  the  phrenolo^cal  organs,  it 
would  be  the  grossest  absurdity  to  suppose  it  incompetent  ta 
decide  the  questions  in  relaticm  to  the  frontal  sinus.  Thia  I  de«^ 
fy  the  Phrenoloffists  to  find  any  anatomist  to  assert  If  the 
series  exhibits  only  two  or  three  crania  of  old  persona-N.-if  not  a 
skull  is  to  be  found  without  a  sinus — and  if  the  smallest  sinusea 
are  discovered  in  the  oldest  subjects — ^it  surely  subverts  the  doc- 
trine of  Dr  Spurzheim,  that  '^  these  cavities  occur  only  in  old  per* 
''  sens,  or  after  chronic  insanity,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  aaaertion 
of  Oall  and  others,  that  they  '^  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  women." 
If  Dr  Spurzheim  has  marked  three  only  of  these  cruiia  as  exhi«« 
biting  tne  frontal  sinuses,  in  which,  however,  the  internal  va- 
cuity holds  no  relation  to  the  external  ridge,  the  phrenolo^cal 
criterion  of  their  presence  is  shown  to  be  absurd  And  if  the 
sinus  it/ound  fire^uently  to  affect  from  six  to  sixteen  organs,  i&e 
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aanrtkm  of  Phrenologistay  that  it  covers^  in  ordinafy  cases^  only 
tm>,  18  shown  to  be  e<]^ually  unfounded. 

Surely  Dr  Spuraheim  and  Mr  Combe  do  not  seriously  sup- 
pose that  my  induction  is  limited  to  these  French  crania.  They 
fonn  a  few  only  of  those  I  have  examined ;  and  I  should  have 
equal  confidence  in  my  conclusions  were  they  annihilated.  I 
only  pziae  them  as  a  convenient,  accessible,  and  manifestly  im- 
partial, evidence  in  my  favour.  But  all  unselected  skulls,  as  all 
impardal  anatomists,  are  on  my  side. 

I  cannot  accept  Dr  Spursheim's  hypothetical  felicitations  on 
the  novelty  of  my  anatomical  discoveries ;  for,  unfortunately  for 
my  originality,  with  the  exception  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
eounter  propositions,  the  facts  to  which  he  alludes  have  been 
fiilly  established,  through  a  large  and  most  elaborate  induction, 
by  the  brothers  Woiaeu  These  anatomists,  whom  the  late  Dr 
John  Gordon  (a  truly  competent  judge)  has  justly  praised  in  his 
System  of  Anatomy,  as  the  most  original  and  accurate  observers 
on  the  brain  who  have  appeared  for  more  than  a  century,  have 
proved  that  this  viscus  attains  its  fuU  complement  about  seven 
years  old,  and  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  brain  and  cere« 
helium  are  the  same  from  the  age  <if  three.  The  articulate  and 
nunute  weiffhings  and  measurements  of  those  physiologists,  con* 
firmed  by  the  imlependent  observations  of  Soemmering,  Acker- 
mann,  Rudolphi^  &c.,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  experience  of  hatters, 
adduced  by  Dr  Milligan,  which  proves  that  the  head  does  not 
increase  in  siae  from  seven  years  old  till  twelve,  at  which  period 
it  is  w^  known  that  the  skuU,  cranial  integuments,  and  hair, 
b^^  to  waxmudi  thicker)<-p>have  only  been  refuted  on  the  part 
of  the  Phrenologists  by  vague  and  unauthenticated  assertion. 
My  own  measurements  of  young  crania  confirm  the  statements 
of  die  anatomists. 

I  cannot  comprehend  how  an  attendance  upon  Dr  Spurzheim's 
lectures  can  have  any  influence  on  the  present  discussion.  As  a 
natter  of  some  interest,  I  meant  to  have  witnessed  Dr  Spurz- 
heim's dissectioB  of  the  brain,  which  I  have  always  heard  was 
performed  with  the  greatest  dexterity;  and,  as  that  gentleman 
nas  politely  sent  me  a  ticket,  I  propose  attending  these  lectures 
when  not  otherwise  necessarily  engaged.  But  as  the  only  point 
at  iasve  between  us,  which  can  be  determined  by  a  limited  de- 
monstration, is  the  symmetry  of  the  opposite  convolutions ;  and 
as  that,  ^however  vital  a  point,  is  now  either  given  up  or  not 
supported  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  ad- 
mir«tion  I  may  feel  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  in  his  illustration  of  mat- 
ters irrelevant  to  Phrenology,  can  have  aiiy  influence  in  per- 
suading me  of  the  truth  of  mcts  which  /  know,  from  the  most 
accurate  observation,  to  be  false.  It  is  idle  also  in  my  opponents 
to  talk  of  my  ignorance  of  their  science,  while  unable  to  adduce 
a  single  spednien  of  misrepresentation ;  and  it  is  still  more  ab- 
amd  to  recommend  me  to  attend  their  lectures,  "  to  learn  what 
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*'  Phrenology  realfy  is"  seeing  that  on  this  point  the  teachers 
themselves  are  by  the  ears.  Are  not  the  faithful  scandalized  to 
see  Dr  Gall  anathematizing  the  heretical  novelties  of  Spurzfaeim, 
and  Dr  Spurzheim  ridiculing  Gall's  antiquated  attachment*to 
^e  bumps  ?  Does  not  Mr  Onnbe  acknowledge  Dr  Spurzheim 
to  be  wrongy  and,  Dr  Spurzheim  combat  the  theories  of  Mr 
Combe  ?  Have  the  professors  also  an  esoteric  doctrine  only  orally 
communicated  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  Mr  Combe.    I  cannot  afford  time  to  reftite 
this  gentleman's  history  of  my  relations  with  Phrenology.    I 
can  only  say  I  am  sorry  that  any  irritation  should  have  so  blind- 
ed his  better  judgment^  as  to  stoop  to  such  statements  and  in- 
sinuations as  he  has  ventured  to  indulge  in.    The  whole  scope 
of  this  perverse  narrative  is  to  impress  on  the  public  that  I  have 
no  confidence  in  my  facts.     This  attempt  is  not  a  little  amusmg, 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  am  offering  to  prove  the  most  im- 
portant positions  of  Phrenology  to  be  ludicrously  false^  and 
when  the  Phrenologists  are  writhing  to  escape  from  Uie  cruel 
refutation  of  their  system  furnished  by  their  own  collections.    It 
is  only  a  short  time  since  I  was  accused  of  reckless  temerity  and 
overweening  con6dence  by  the  Phrenological  Journal ;  and  Mr 
C<Mnbe  has  always  found  me  any  thing  but  diffident  of  my  in- 
duction.    He  has  not  stated  in  htis  narrative^  nay^  he  has  insinu- 
ated the  contrary,  that  I  promptly  acc|uiesced,  though  in  viola- 
tion even  of  academical  decorum,  in  his  desire  to  be  permitted 
to  make  observations  on  my  argument  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
lecture,  and  that  he  himse^  subsequently  contrived  to  frustrate  ing 
intention.    He  does  not  state  that  every  facility  was  offered  him 
to  ciuunine  the  crania  on  which  I  was  to  found  my  public  de- 
monstration, and  that  he  was  pressed  and  goaded,  nay,  ®^^ 
taunted  into  an  acceptance  of  the  same  specimens  for  the  use  of 
his  own  lecture  in  the  Assembly  Rooms.     What  in  £ict  had^  I  to 
fear  from  an  appeal  to  nature  ?  All  snatomical  testimony  is  ^^ 
my  side,  and  the  phrenological  propositions  are  so  untenable, 
that  I  defy  and  challenge  my  opponents  to  produce  a  single  prdc* 
tical  anatomist  who  will  consent  to  stake  his  reputation  on  thoir 
truth.     The  question  is,  in  fact,  already  decided  with  men  of 
science ;  and  even  the  great  world  is  beginning  to  suspect  the 
baseless  nature  of  the  fabric  with  which  it  mu  been  so  long 
amused. 

I  shall  only  notice  one  or  two  of  the  principal  misrepresenta- 
tions. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr  Combe  proposed  to  me  to  devolw'the  p^ 
qf  defender  in  the  arbitration  on  Dr  Spurzheim.  This  I  dechn- 
ed,  because  the  end  of  the  reference  was  not  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished if  I  lost  Mr  Combe  as  an  opponent,  since  the  facts  could 
not  all  be  decided  during  the  temporary  residence  of  Dr  ^P**"* 
heira  in  this  city.  I  felt  also,  I  acknowledge,  some  dislike-  at 
being  placed  in  such  strong  and  permanent  collision  with  a  taeiXK 
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flo  oompletely  identified  with  the  sjttem  I  oppcMed;  I  never, 
however,  as  Mr  Combe  ventures  to  state,  refused  to  meet  Dr 
Spurzheim,  or  even  dreamt  that  he  might  not  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  umpires,  at  one  of  which  he  was  actually  present. 

In  regard  to  Mr  Combe's  most  erroneous  assertion,  that  the  ar- 
biters decided  against  the  general  competency  of  Dr  Spurzheim's 
crania,  I  state  we  following  facts : — ^At  the  second  meeting  of 
the  umpires,  after  a  tedious  preliminary  discussion  on  the  ad- 
justment of  the  issues,  it  was  proposed,  before  separating,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  propositions ;  and  the 
fourth  was  chosen  in  regard  to  their  rare  occurrence  in  the  fe- 
male cranium.    I  produced  the  skulls  marked  as  women  in  Dr 
Spurzheim's  collection.    Mr  Combe  made  no  previous  objection 
to  this  production  ;  and  he  could  not  have  learnt  any  thing  of 
their  nature  from  Dr  Spurzheim ;  for  he  stated,  that  he  did  not 
know  on  any  better  authority  than  in  my  report,  that  they  were 
marked  by  that  gentleman.    He  agreed  to  ascertain  the  fact 
from  the  doctor  himself.     When  produced,  Mr  Combe  made 
sundry  objections,  that  the  age  could  not  certainly  be  known ; 
and  even  professed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  sexual  discri- 
mination.    Some  loose  conversation  passed;  and  it  was  agreed 
by  all,  that  the  umpires  should  endeavour  to  procure  crania  of 
whose  age  and  sex  no  doubt  could  be  entertained.    The  arbiters 
came  to  no  general  decision  in  regard  either  to  the  thirteen  skulls 
before  them,  or  to  the  others  which  they  never  saw.    I  am  cer- 
tain that  no  minute  of  any  decision  took  place ;  and  there  was 
only  an  agreement  that,  on  the  special  point  under  consideration^ 
it  was  better,  in  the  first  place,  to  procure  the  evidence  most  sa- 
tisfactory to  all.    I  was  perfectly  contented  with  this.    From 
an  induction  of  several  hundred  crania,  I  did  not  believe  that 
there   would  be  found  in  Edinburgh  a  single  Example  of  a 
European  female  skull  without  the  sinus ;  and  I  was  far  better 

§  leased  to  have  Dr  Spurzheim's  competency  as  a  craniological 
iscriminator  redargued  by  his  own  disciple,  than  the  unim- 
portant evidence  of  these  crania,  on  this  point,  unconditionally 
accepted. 

Mr  Combe's  extraordinary  statement,  that  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  umpires  in  November  (called  by  himself  in  the  Phreno- 
logical Hall),  I  was  still  unfurnished  with  skulls,  is  totally  with- 
out foundation,  as  is  his  insinuation,  that  the  protraction  of  the 
arbitration  was  occasioned  by  any  delay  on  my  part  in  producing 
evidence  to  the  umpires. 

In  a  few  days,  though  I  have  no  hopes  of  ever  satisfying  the 
Phrenologists,  I  am  confident  of  being  able  to  bring  tne  truth 
of  their  doctrine  to  a  decision  that  will  satisfy  aU  impartial 
judges.— -I  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedimxt  servant, 

W.  Hamilton. 

16,  King  Street,  36th  Jan.  1828. 


90  sik  williah  ramiltw  jmd  phmikolooy. 

Lbttsr  fbom  Db  Spubzhbiv. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury. 

BiR^— Be  pleased  to  communicate  to  your  readers  my  final  an- 
swer to  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton.     I  am  confident  that  a  news- 
paper correspondence  will  not  decide  about  the  truth  or  false- 
nood  of  Phrenology.     Further^  Res  non  verba  qumso-    What  is^ 
is;  and  it  is  as  it  is,  whatever  Dr  Gall,  myself,  Mr  Combe,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  or  any  other  friend  or  enemy  of  Phrenology, 
may  affirm  or  deny.    I  declared  three  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
propositions  to  be  inexact,  and  asked  him  where  in  my  works  he 
nad  read  them?  Why,  instead  of  simply  copying  the  passages ^  does 
he  confine  himself  to  informing  your  readers  that  my  assertions 
''  are  in  substance"  what  he  assumes  them  to  be  ?   Let  us  aban- 
don all  inferential  phraseology,  and  stick  to  reality ;  I  shall  be 
judged  by  the  public.     As,  however.  Sir  William  relies  on  the 
late  Dr  John  Gordon,  whom  he  calls  ''  a  truly  competent  judge!' 
he  does  not  stand  in  need  of  attending  my  evening  course  on 
the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  brain.     The  same 
Dr  Gordon,  supported  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  declared  our 
anatomical  ana  physiological  views  of  the  brain  to  be  '^  sheer 
"  nonsense  and  direct  imposture,"  and  it  was  therefore  unneces- 
sary for  Sir  William  to  mention  to  the  public,  that,  being  invited, 
he  proposes  ^'  attending  my  lectures  in  the  evening  when  not  other^^ 
*'  wise  necessarily  engaged"   Besides,  who  does  not  feel,  that,  in 
this  season,  evening  engagements  are  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  witnessing  the  dissection  of  the  brain  and  examining 
physiological  facts,  more  especially  when  these  are  shown  by  a 
person  whom  Dr  Gordon,  the  oracle  of  Sir  William,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  Edinburgh  literary  gdspel,  have  presented  to  their 
readers  as  a  quack  and  a  mountebank  !  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
I  shall  thankfully  witness  the  proofs  to  which  Sir  William  al- 
ludes, at  the  end  of  his  last  letter  in  your  paper,  and  he  may  be 
assured  that  no  engagement,  neither  in  the  day  nor  in  the  even- 
ing, will  prevent  me  from  examining  the  facts  which  he  pro- 
mises to  snow.     His  merit  will  be  undoubtedly  very  great,  if  he 
'be  able  to  bring  the  truth  of  Phrenology  *'  to  a  decision  that  will 
"  satisfy  all  impartial  jildges." — I  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,  G.  S^orzhexm. 


Lbttbb  from  Mb  G.  ComSb. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 

Sib, — ^I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observations  in  answer  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  letter  to  you,  dated  26th  January. 
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I  bave  wiitten  a  letter  to  the  umpires,  requesting  them  to  fa- 
vour me  with  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  in  the  reference  for  . 
publication  ;  -but  the  severe  indisposition  of  Dr  Christison  pre* 
vents  them  «&om  returning  an  answer  for  some  days.  Jh  the. 
mean  time,  Ipositively  affirm^  that  my  former  assertion^  that 
hitherto  Sir  William  has  proved  nothings  and  that  all  the  evi« 
deuce  yet  adduoed  by  lum  has  been  rejected^  was  perfectly 
correct. 

Sir  William  says  that  he  promptly  acquiesced  in  my  desire  to 
be  permitted  to  make  observations  on  his  argument  at  the  con- 
dttsion  of  his  lectures;  but  that  I  ^'  subsequently  contrived  to 
*' frustrate  his  ifUention."  This  is  a  most  incorrect  statement. 
On  the  14th  April,  IS^^,  after  obtaining  Sir  William's  acquies- 
cenoe,  I  wrote  to  Principal  Baird  as  follows : — "  Mv  dear  Sir^ — 
**  I  use  the  freedom  to  annex  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  betwixt 
''  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  me,  on  the  subject  of  my  deliver- 
''  ing  a  lecture  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  operatives^  in  an- 
"  swer  to  his  objections  against  Phrenology^  and  most  respect- 
**  fully  aoHcit  the  permission  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  to  give 
"  a  reply  at  the  conclusion  of  the  demonstration."  The  a^iswer 
returned  was  as  fdilows: — '*  Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  a  Meet- 
« ing  of  the  Senatus  Acadcsmlcus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
''  hdd  16tfa  April,  1827. 

"  It  was  resolved  that  the  request  of  Mr  Combe  (he  not  be- 
"  ing'  a  member  of  the  Senatus)  could  not  be  granted. 

"  Anosew  Duncan,  jun..  Sec." 

This  is  what  Sir  William  calls  my  '^  contriving  to  frustrate  his 
''  iniefUton" 

As  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  pleased  to  controvert  the  state- 
ments in  my  letter  to  you  of  tne  23d  January,  about  his  de- 
diniiig  to  meet  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  proceed  to  the  termination 
of  the  reference  with  him,  I  solicit  the  favour  of  your  attention 
to  the  following  circumstances : — 

Sir  William  is  pleased  to  quote  a  passage  from  Dr  A.  Combe's 
answer  to  the  late  Dr  Barday,  as  embodying  what  he  holds 
to  be  a  phrenological  proposition.  Had  not  Sir  William  him- 
self positively  precluded  Dr  Combe,  it  would  have  been  easv 
for  him  to  show  that  Sir  William  has  altogether  misapprehend- 
ed his  meaning,  and  that  his  words  and  Sir  William's  state- 
ment are  by  no  means  equivalent.  In  his  answer  to  Dr  C.'s  let- 
ter of  30th  April  last,  in  which  Dr  C.  had  used  the  pronoun  we, 
as  including  himself  among  the  Phrenologists  whose  principles 
he  was  stating,  Sir  William  reiterates  the  assurance  no  less  than 
four  times  in  a  single  printed  page,  that  the  works  of  the  founders 
afford  the  onfy  genuine  exposition  of  their  opinions.  He  be- 
gins, for  example,  by  assuring  Dr  C.  ''  that  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
*'  are  the  only  authentic  representatives  of  their  own  doctrines," 
and  immediately  adds,  "  Glall  and  Spurzheim  are  the  only 
*'  authors  I  proposed  to  refute ;"  and  again, "  I  stated  them,"  (his 
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first  and  third  propositions),  *'  because  I  wished  to  demonstrate 
^'  the  true  value  of  the  authority  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;"  and, 
as  if  all  this  had  not  been  enough  to  satisfy  Dr  C,  he  repeats 
once  more,  "  I  only  observe,  that  wishing,  as  I  sirid,  only  to 
**  refute  the  assertions  of  the  two  founders" — ( Fide  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  394.) — Keeping  these  assurances  in 
view,  I  would  ask  what  Sir  William  r^ly  means  ?  Does  he 
still  hold  the  writings  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  as  the 
only  authentic  record  of  phrenological  doctrine,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  phrenological  authors,  or  does  he  not  ?  •  If  he 
does,  why,  after  his  own  explicit  remonstrances,  does  he  pro- 
nounce to  be  phrenological,  a  proposition  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  its  founders  ?  If  he  does  not,  then  why 
did  he  interdict  Dr  Combe  from  adducing  the  statements  (xf 
other  Phrenologists  as  expressive  of  phrenological  doctrines  ? 
And  how  can  he  expect  Dr  C.  to  defend  his  opinions  in  the 
face  of  his.  Sir  William's,  own  prohibition  and  denial  of  their 
authenticity  ?  And  why,  while  they  are  still  under  his  ban  as 
unauthentic,  does  he  now  resort  to  them  as  if  they  did  represent 
the  true  doctrine  ? 

Keeping  this  statement  in  view,  I  beg  leave  to  present  yoa 
with  copies  of  my  letter  to  Sir  W.  H.,  and  of  his  answer  about 
admitting  Dr  Spurzheim  as  a  party  to  the  arbitration. 

"  LBTTBR— OEOBQB  COMBB  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  BART. 

''  EdinbuTgh,  Nov.  22, 1627. 

*'  My  pbab  Sir, — Our  arbitration-question  has  been  long 
"  postponed,  owing  to  the  absence  from  town  of  the  parti'es,  the 
*'  illness  of  Dr  Scott,  the  marriage  of  Dr  Christison,  &c. ;  bot 
now  the  umpires  are  ready  to  resume,  and  so  am  I.  I  beg 
leave  to  mention,  however,  that  Dr  Spurzheim  has  written  to 
me  that  he  will  positively  lecture  in  Edinburgh  in  January 
next ;  and,  as  you  stated  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  umpires, 
that  you  diid  not  attack  Phrenology,  nor  my  exposition  of  it, 
but  solely  the  statements  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  it  has 
'^  occurred  to  me  that  the  most  proper  course  of  proceeding  is 
"  to  delay  farther  discussion  till  Dr  Spurzheim^s  arrival,  and 
'^  then  that  you  and  he  should  proceed  to  a  final  determination 
"  of  the  points  in  dispute.  The  declaration,  that  you  contro- 
''  verted  only  the  statements  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  placed 
*'  me,  from  uie  first,  in  an  improper  position ;  for  I  did  not  re- 
"  present  them,  and  had  no  authority  to  refer  any  views  or 
"  opinions  of  dieirs  to  arbitration.  In  fact,  I  could  proceed. 
''  only  in  so  far  as  my  own  views  were  the  same  as  theirs ; 
*^  which  certainly,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  were ;  but 
"  still  these  founders  of  Phrenology  might  well  object  to  their 
"  writings  being  condemned  by  arbitrators  before  whom  they 
"  had  not  been  heard.     Dr  Spurzheim's  presence  in  Edinburgh 
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"wifi  remove  this  objecdoin.     If>  however^  you  decline  this 
"  proposal^  I  am  ready  to  proceed.     Mean  time,  remain,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  Gbo.  Combe/' 

"  LBTTBB — SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  TO  GBORaB  GOMBB9  ESQ* 

*'  Mt  obab  Sir,-— I  have  to  apologise  for  allowing  your  note 
^'  €i  22d  November  to  lie  so  long  unanswered.  I  wished,  pre- 
*'  vioosly  to  writing  you,  to  see  Dr  Christison,  and  to  ascertain 
'^  whether  he  was  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  arbitration, 
"  which  he  is.  I  am  also  quite  ready  to  meet  you  and  the  urn- 
*'  pires  whenever  it  suits  their  convenience  ana  yours. 

"  Your  proposal  of  surrendering  the  defence  of  the  arbitra- 
"  tion  to  Ih*  Spursheim,  I  must  bc^  leave  to  decline,  for  various  • 
**  reasons  which  it  is  here  needless  to  enumerate.  I  certain.* 
ly  never  said  '  that  I  did  not  attack  Phrenology,  but  aoielg 
the  staietnents  of  Drs  GaU  and  Spurzheim  ;'  for  I  know  not 
"  where  Phren<dogy  is  to  be  found  except  in  the  statements  of 
"  its  authors ;  nor  can  I  imagine  any  other  expositor  entitled  to 
*'  represent  their  doctrine  with  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  its 
founders.  It  is,  however,  only  in  so  £ur  as  you  coincide  with 
Drs  Ckdl  and  Spursbeim  in  regard  to  the  most  fundamental 
positions  and  the  plainest  facts  that  we  have  any  controversy ; 
and  you  agreed  to  eater  into  the  arbitration  because  you  were 
willing  to  peril  their  credibility,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
'^  system,  on  the  truth  of  the  assertions  which  I  offered  to  dis- 
^*  prove.  Hoping  that  we  may  soon  bring  the  points  at  issue  to 
''  proofy  I  remain,  &c. 

(Signed)        "  W.  Hamilton/' 

The  meeting  of  the  umpires  suggested  in  my  letter  of  the  22d 
November  did  not  take  place  till  22d  December.  It  was  then 
held  in  the  Clyde  Street  Hall ;  but  I  positively  affirm  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton  only  referred  again  to  the  crania  that  had 
been  previously  rejected,  and  did  not  produce  one  jot  of  addi- 
tional evidence  to  substantiate  any  of  his  propositions. 

Sir  William  says,  that  Dr  Spurzheim  was  actually  present 
"  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  umpires/'  This  is  correct :  but 
he  forbears  to  state  what  occurred.  Owing  to  a  previous  engage- 
ment, it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  present;  but  Dr  A. 
Combe,  accompanied  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  attended,  not  as  par- 
ties, but  as  spectators.  These  gentlemen  waited  with  much  pa- 
tience to  heai'  and  see  Sir  William's  evidence;  but  they  assure 
me,  that,  though  personally  present,  he  neither  said  any  thing, 
nor  did  any  tmng,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  refer- 
ence. 

Sir  William  proceeds — "  Mr  Combe  does  not  state  that  every 
facility  was  offered  him  to  examine  the  crania  on  which  I  was 
to  found  my  public  demonstration,  and  that  he  was  pressed 
and  goaded,  and  even  taunted  into  an  acceptance  of  the  same 
"  specimens  for  the  use  of  his  own  lecture  in  the  Assembly 
"  Rooir-" 
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This  matter  is  very  eiusily  set  at  rest.  On  3fith  Aprils  i8S7i 
I  wrote  to  Sir  William  as  follows  :-*-'^  I  beg  to  menlion,  that, 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
operatives^  I  shall  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  evidence  of  Phre- 
nology, in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  at  one  o'clock  on  Friday, 
''  and  will  be  happy  to  exhibit  as  many  skulls  of  the  Collection 
*^  used  by  you  as  will  be  allowed  to  be  eut  open.  Farter,  if 
**  you  will  honour  me  with  your  attendance  at  the  Clyde  Street 
**  Hall,  on  Friday  morning  at  ten,  I  shall  saw  open  as  many 
**  skulls  as  you  may  select,  carry  them  to  the  Assembly  Rooms> 
^  and  abide  by  the  evidence  they  afford^  both  as  to  parallelism 
**  and  the  frontal  sinus." 

Sir  William  wrote  in  answer,  that  he  was  allowed  to  offer 
me  **  the  whole  50  skulls  sent  by  M.  Royer  to  the  Mnsenm;" 
but  that  as  Professor  Jameson  was  averse  from  disfiguring  the 
heads,  all  that  he  could  obtain  was  permission  for  me  '*  to  open, 
**  before  the  audience,  one  of  the  two  cavities  (the  frontal  sinuses) 
**  in  any  three  crania  that  may  be  selected."  Farther,  he  de- 
clined my  offer  of  opening  as  many  skulls  as  he  might  select 
belonging  to  the  Phrenological  collection.  On  27th  April  I 
wrote  him,  *'  Unless  I  am  permitted  to  saw  open  at  least  a 
''  dozen  of  them  (the  skulls,)  not  selected  on  account  of  evi* 
"  dent  peculiarities,  but  taken  at  random,  so  as  to  affiwd  a  fair 
^*  average,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  decline  admitting  them  as 
**  evidence." 

My  reason  for  rejecting  the  skulls  which  I  was  not  allowed 
to  saw  open  was,  that,  without  being  opened,  the  audience  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms  could  not  see  the  sinuses,  and,  in  that 
case,  had  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  whole  would 
have  terminated  in  a  controversy  about  facts  which  the  au- 
ditory had  no  sufficient  means  of  verifying  ?  My  wish  was^ 
that  the  question  should  rest,  not  on  assertions  on  the  pdrt  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  contradictions  on  mine»  but  on  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  of  those  present. 

In  conclusion.  Sir  William  says,  ''  /  am  confident  of  being 
''  able  to  bring  ihe  truth  of  the  doctrine  to  a  decision  that  will 
^*  satisfy  all  impartial  judges."  Sir  William  has  all  along  been 
confident  of  doing  so  much,  while  hitherto  he  has  accomplished 
BO  little,  that  I  am  not  very  sanguine  in  expectation  from  this 
announcement ;  but  it  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  if 
he  shall  keep  his  word.  I  have  spent  mudh  time  and  takidn 
much  trouble  with  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  but  although  from 
other  opponents  I  have  learned  something  in  the  way  eith^  of 
correction  or  elucidation,  from  him  I  have  derived  not  one  iota 
of  knowledge.  Words,  and  words  alone,  have  been  poured  out 
upon  me,  and  (he  streani  has  been  so  copious,  that  sense  and 
foict  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  oflen  swept  away  in  the  flood. 
X  am^  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

OfiOb  GOWBB. 

Edinburgh,  30th  Jan.  1828. 


LvTfTiBB  I'ROM  Sir  WiLiiiAH  Hamilton. 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  Caiedotuan  Mercwry.* 

SiB> — ^Might  I  request  you  to  allow  the  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing observations,  in  supplement  of  the  letter  which  appeared  in 
your  last  paper. 

I  there  forgot  to  notice  Mr  Combe's  denial,  '*  thai  it  had  been 
^*  antf  doctrine  of  his  that  irregularity  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
''  cranium  '  is  the  effect,  and  consequetUly  the  itkdex  of  disease  in 
**  *  the  brain*'  *'  I  oeg  to  ask  that  gentleman,  whether  I  am 
wrong  in  supposing  a  philosopher  to  hold  a  doctrine  which  he 
not  only  merely  asserts,  but  even  applies  in  parrying  an  objec-> 
tion  to  his  system ;  and  whether  be  himself  did  not,  on  this 
ground,  endeavour  to  extenua^  the  ludicrous  illustration  of 
phrenological  truth  which  the  cranium  of  the  atrocious  robber- 
murderer  of  Bali  afforded  ?  Among  other  similar  contradictions* 
I  had  shown  by  phrenological  measurement,  that  the  skull  of 
tbia  monster  greatlv  surpassed  that  of  George  Buchanan,  in  all 
the  intellectual  and  moral  organs,  and  was  equally  deficient  to 
it  in  a//  the  brute  propensities,  and  in  particular  in  that  of  mur- 
der or  Destructiveness,  Mr  Combe,  in  his  lecture  in  the  As* 
aembly  Rooms,  finding  that  the  two  sides  of  this  cranium  were 
Hot  perfectly  correspondent,  (not  a  skull  in  a  hundred,  as  ob« 
served  by  anatomists,  is  found  symm^rical,  and  the  want  of 
aymmetry  in  this  specimen  did  not  certainly  exceed  the  aver- 
age) boldly  asserted,  that  because  thus,  what  he  called  '*  twist- 
"  ed,"  it  was  a  diseased,  and  consequently  an  incompetent,  sub- 
ject of  comparison.  Will  he  likewise  deny,  that  he  attempted  to 
show  of  the  same  skull,  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  orgaa 
of  Conscientiousness,  by  holding  up  in  contrast  with  it,  a  thing 
he  called  the  cast  of  a  head,  and  which  exhibited  the  superior 
and  lateral  parts  towering  into  two  mountains  divided  by  an  in- 
teijacent  valley  ?  On  this  anomaly,  which  he  then  took  for  his 
mean  standard  of  proportion,  there  could  not  probably  be  found, 
on  phrenological  principles,  an  honest  individual  in  Europe ; 
but  had  it  been  convenient  to  have  proved  the  owner  of  this 
skuU  a  virtuous  character,  it  would  not  probablv  have  been 
difficult  to  discover  on  the  nonce,  among  the  phrenological  appa- 
ratua^  a  counter  monstrosity,  cyxhibiting  the  sides  of  the  cranium 
sloping  from  the  vertex  like  a  penthouse.  Such  is  the  opinion 
thttt  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of  science !  Mr  Combe,  it  ought 
to  be  added,  yras  on  this  occasion  enthusiastically  applauded, — 
by  the  believers  for  his  triumphant  vindication  of  their  faith, 
by  the  scoffers  for  his  unconscious  exposition  of  its  absurdity. 

In  my  first  letter  I  also  neglected  to  append  a  note  to  the 

*  This  letter  appeared  in  the  $ame  paper  with  the  two  preceding  letters  of 
Dr  Spurzhetm  and  Mr  Combe. 
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passage  where  the  name  of  Hufeland  is  introduced.  Amone 
'Other  controverters  of  Phrenology,  that  author  had  been  alluded 
to  by  me  in  my  correspondence  with  Mr  Combe^  printed  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal ;  and  the  editor,  in  a  note,  says,  that  he 
had  seen  an  extract  from  a  late  publication,  stating  that  Hufe- 
land, on  more  careful  and  extensive  observation,  had  confessed 
himself  obliged  to  renounce  his  opposition,  and  to  adopt  the  very 
doctrine  to  which  he  hadformerly  objected."  He  then  refers  to  an 
article  in  the  same  number^  on  the  progress  of  Phrenology  in 
Germany.  On  turning  to  this  article,  which  purports  to  be 
from  a  foreiirn  correspondent,  it  no  doubt  appeared,  from  a  trans-' 
lation  out  of  what  was  said  to  be  a  ''  recent"  work  of  Hufeland's, 
that  he  had  ended  in  becoming  a  decided  convert  to  Phrenology. 
It  was  not,  however,  long  before  I  perceived  that  the  whole  was 
a  mere  mystification.  For,  in  the^r^  place,  the  **  recent  tri- 
*'  bute"  paid  to  the  science  is  extracted  from  a  work  of  which  the 
second  edition,  now  before  me,  is  printed  twenty-three  years  ago  : 
in  the  second  place,  this  '^  tribute"  is  paid  ifi  the  introduction  of 
the  very  work  in  which  he  treats  Phrenology  to  its  refutation : 
in  the  third  plsLce,  the  translation,  in  essentiaTpoints,  is  kttle  better 
than  a  fabrication.  I  am  far  indeed  from  supposing  that  the 
editor  of  the  Journal,  whoever  he  be,  was  a  party  to  the 
deceit;  but  the  reference  to  Bischoff's  DarsteUung  should  have 
pointed  out  the  hoax,  had  he  not  been  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
nis  own  opinion.  It  is,  however,  evident  from  the  example, 
that  scepticism  is  not  amiss  in  regard  even  to  phrenological 
quotations ;  and  in  regard  to  facts,  I  have  never  yet  met  with 
a  statement  of  any  consequence  to  the  system,  which,  in  its  accu- 
racv  or  its  application,  could  bear  a  critical  examination.— I  re-^ 
mam.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  Hamilton. 

16,  King  Street,  29th  January,  18t8. 

P.  S. — I  observe  an  erratum  in  the  third  paragraph  of  my  last 
letter,  which  reverses  the  meaning :— for  "  are  symmetrical," 
read  ''  are  not  symmetrical." 


Letter  fbom  Mb  Geobob  Combe. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury^ 

Sib,— In  consequence  of  the  assertions  contained  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  letter  to  you,  published  in  the  Mercury  of  31st  Ja^ 
nuary,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  again  to  trouble  you  with  a 
reply. 

Your  readers  will  have  discovered  long  before  this  time,  that 
philosophy  or  facts  in  nature  attract,  in  a  very  subordinate  de- 
gree, the  notice  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.    He  has  commencol 
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tihe  inresent  controversy  by  giving  forth  several  absurd  proposi- 
tions, which  he  gratuitously  ascribes  to  the  Phrenologists,  but 
which  the  latter  at  once  denied  to  be  either  taught  or  believed 
by  them.     Any  reasonable  disputant  would  have  perceived  that 
here  the  discussion  as  to  them  ought  to  have  terminated ;  be- 
cause, both  parties  being  agreed  that  the  propositions  have  no 
foundation  in  nature,  farther  argument  coula  serve  no  legitimate 
end.    Sir  William  Hamilton,  however,  views  matters  differently. 
He  gravely  states,  that  his  object  is  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim.     His  own  words  in  his  letter  of  3d 
May,  1827,  are,  "  If  all  their  assertions  within  our  observation 
"  be  falte,  all  beyond  H  are  entitled  to  no  credit ;"  and  how  does 
he  proceed  to  show  that  all  their  assertions  within  our  observa- 
tion are  false  ?  He  does  this  by  thrusting  certain  disavowed  ab- 
surdities on  these  authors,  and  he  hope^,  by  proving  what  no- 
body denies,  that  these  are  sheer  nonsense,  to  arrive,  by  "  a  very 
"  simple  inference  of  analogy,"  at  the  conclusion,  that  real  as- 
sertions, founded  in  nature,  and  consistent  with  sense,  are  not 
to  be  believed !  The  folly  of  this  proceeding  is  very  apparent. 
First,  The  credibility  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  constitutes  no 
dement  in  the  evidence  of  Phrenological  science.    These  gentle- 
men and  the  other  authors  on  phrenology  have  all  alon^  explicitly 
stated^  that  they  require  no  person  to  believe  any  thing  on  their 
testimony,  but  solely  on  the  evidence  addressed  to  their  own 
senses  and  intellects.    Dr  Spurzheim  repeated  this  most  parti- 
cularly at  the  commencement  of  his  present  course  of  lectures, 
and  I  have  uniformly  been  equally  explicit.    Secondly,  It  is  in- 
trinsically absurd  to  enter  into  a  grave  discussion  about  the  cre- 
dibility of  a  person  who  rests  his  assertions  upon  facts  in  nature 
which  may  easily  be  verified.    No  man  of  common  sense  in- 
quires whether  a  chemist  or  natural  philosopher  is  credible  in 
relating  his  experiments ;  he  repeats  the  experiments  himself, 
and  believes  or  disbelieves  according  to  the  result.     Thirdly, 
Even  were  it  philosophical  gravely  to  discuss  the  credibility  of 
phrenological  authors,  ought  not  their  own  statements  in  their 
avowed  works  to  be  assumed  as  the  authentic  record  of  their 
opinions  ?  Nevertheless,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  when  called  on 
by  Dr  Spurzheim  to  point  out  where  in  his  works  three  of  the 
propositions  ascribed  to  him  were  to  be  found,  could  not  do  so, 
but  alleged  that  they  were  *'  in  substance"  what  he  assumed 
them  to  be.     This  is  trifling  with  the  public.    Again,  after  re- 
peating four  times  in  one  ^Bge,  and  in  the  most  positive  terms, 
that  *'  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  the  only  authentic  representatives 
"  of  their  onn  doctrines,"  and  that  he  wished  ''  onlt  to  rtfute 
**  the  assertions  of  the  two  founders,"  he  attributes  an  absurd 
proposition  to  Phrenologists  in  general,  and  adduces  an  alleged 
statement  of  ndne  as  the  authcMity  on  which  he  rests.    Not  only 
this ;  but  he  assumes  his  own  recollection  of  an  oral  discourse, 
delivered  by  me  nine  months  ago,  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  im- 
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puting  to  me  a  statement  which  I  disavow,  and  which  a  printed 
record  of  my  words,  published  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper  at 
the  time,  proves  that  I  did  not  utter.  This  can  easily  be  esta^* 
blished. 

1st,  As  to  Dr  Gall's  doctrine  regarding  the  symmetry  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  cranium,  that  author  says,  "  We  must  not  for- 
'^  get,  that  often  the  healthiest  heads,  I  mean  those  in  which  the 
"  form  has  not  been  influenced  by  disease,  have  tfoo  sides  «»• 
"  equal:' 

^adly,  As  to  my  statement — On  31  st  January  last^  I  wrote  Sir 
William  Hamilton  as  follows  :•— '^  Will  you  oblige  me  by  point- 
**  ing  out  the  authority  for  which  you  ascribe  to  me  tne  doo- 
''  trme,  '  That  irregularity  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cranium 
'/  *  is  the  effect,  and  consequentlv  the  index  of  disease  in  the 
*'  *  brain  ?* "  The  answer  is  in  these  terms  : — **  31  st  January, 
**  1828. — The  authority  on  which  I  ascribe  to  you  the  opinion 
'^  in  question,  is  your  lecture  in  the  Assembly  Rooms.  My  memory 
''  is  very  distinct  on  the  subject.  You  argued,  that  as  the  skull 
''  of  the  Bali  murderer  was  twisted,  the  brain  had  probably  been 
*'  diseased.  I  was  the  more  particularly  struck  with  the  argu* 
''  ment,  because  I  had  happened  to  have  recently  read  in  Dr 
''  Monro's  Anatomy,  that  not  one  skull  in  a  hundred  was  to  be 
^^  found  symmetrical,  and  to  have  eicamined  an  instrument  in- 
*'  vented  by  him  for  measuring  this  inequality."  The  follow* 
ing  is  an  extract  from  a  report  of  my  lecture  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  published  in  the  Scotsman  of  2d  May,  1827,  prepared 
not  by  me,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  notes  from  which  I 
spoke : — 

'*  The  supposed  skull  of  George  Buchanan  had  been  produced 
as  an  objection ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  Buchanan  died  at  the 
*'  age  of  789  which  was  at  least  30  years  beyond  the  period  of 
'^  middle  life,  to  which  Phrenologists  confine  their  demonstra- 
**  tive  observations,  and  no  one  could  tell  how  much  the  brain 
**  and  skull  had  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  decay 
^'  of  nature.  In  the  second  place,  the  evidence  of  the  skull  hav- 
"  ing  belonged  to  Buchanan  was  found  by  the  Phrenologists  to 
*'  be  so  defective,  Uiat  thev  had,  for  this  very  reason,  avoided 
''  publishing  any  account  of  it.  In  the  third  place,  even  grant- 
'^  mg  it  to  be  the  skull  of  Buchanan,  no  attempt  had  been  made 
*'  to  show  that  its  development  was  inconsistent  with  the  mani- 
5'  festations. — ^It  had,  indeed,  been  contrasted,  and  held  to  be 
"  equally  good,  with  the  skull  of  a  Bali  murderer,  which  Mr 
''  Combe  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  which  had  been  sent  in 
"  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  after  the  lecture  had  begun.  A 
"  friend  sitting  behind  him  (Mr  C.)  had  looked  at  it  since  it 
*'  was  handed  in,  and  written  the  comments,  which  he  would 
'^  now  read : — '  The  Bali  murderer  is  old,  as  is  seen  by  the  ab- 
"  *  sence  of  the  teeth,  and  alveolar  processes.  It  is  therefore  not 
wilhin  the  conditions  required  by  Phrenology,    The  skull  is  un- 
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'  equal  and  twisted.    The  propensities^  generally,  are  very 
'  lai^. — ^CombativenesSj  Secretiveness^  Self-esteem,  Cautious^ 
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'' '  ness,  are  all  very  large,  and  Destructiveness  and  Firmness 
** '  are  large.    Conscientiousness  is  moderate,  as  it  rises  little 
'^ '  above  the  level  of  Cautiousness.    Benevolence  and  intellect 
'  are  large.    Here,  then,  cunning,  passion,  suspicion,  and  jea^- 
'  lousy,  are  the  strongest  among  the  propensities ;  and  with 
'  such  a  combination,  m  a  savage  nation,  murder  €^om  age  or 
'  from  suspicion  is  quite  probable.    To  prove  this  skull  to  be 
'  subversive  of  Phrenology,  Sir  William  Hamilton  must  first 
'  prove  that  it  is  not  above  middle  life,  and  not  diseased  (which, 
'jrcm  lit  appearance,  and  from  the  murder  apparently  not  being 
*  committed  till  old  age,  is  at  least  doubtful).    He  must  produce 
^  evidence  that  the  manifestations  in  mature  age  were  at  vari- 
** '  ance  with  even  his  present  development;  that  he  was  not 
*'  *  violent  in  his  rage,  not  crafty,  and  not  suspicious ;  and  that  he 
''  '  was  not  deep  and  calculating  in  his  schemes  against  others ; 
*'  *  that  he  was  not  kind  and  firm  to  his  friends ;  and  that  he 
''  '  was  not  a  man  whose  mental  energy  made  him  feared.     Hav- 
'* '  ing  established  these  points,  Sir  William  may  then,  but  not 
"  '  till  then,  produce  it  as  evidence  against  Phrenology.    We 
'  do  not  receive  it  as  evidence,  because  we  expressly  specify 
'  middle  life  as  the  period  for  evidence  in  demonstration,  and 
"  *  we  expressly  require  health  as  a  condition.' " 

Bv  the  words,  '^  to  appearance/'  the  whole  indications  of  the 
skull  are  obviously  meant,  its  density  as  well  as  its  twist. 

Nothing  can  savour  more  of  the  spirit  of  perverse  wrangling 
than  to  found  on  this  statement  in  the  lecture  the  assertion,  that 
I  maintain  it  as  a  general  phrenol(^cal  proposition,  that ''  irre- 
**  gularity  in  the  cranium  is  the  e&ct^  and  consequently  the  in- 
*'  dex  of  disease  in  the  brain." 

Up  to  the  present  hour.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  not  pro- 
duced a  shadow  of  evidence,  that  the  skull  which  he  calls 
that  of  George  Buchanan  really  belonged  to  that  individual,  or 
that  he  did  not  die  at  the  age  of  73>  which  is  beyond  the  period 
of  phrenological  observation.  Farther,  in  a  letter,  dated  27th 
April,  1827>  I  begffed  of  him  to  send  me  the  letter  of  Mr  Craw- 
ford, in  which  the  nistory  of  the  Bali  robber  is  alleged  by  him  to 
be  detailed,  but  he  has  never  done  so  ;  nor  has  he  proved  any  of 
the  foregoing  points,  which  he  was  called  on  to  substantiate  be- 
fore being  entitled  to  assert,  that  this  skull  aiforded  evidence 
against  Phrenology. 

Sir  William  says,  that  I  held  up  in  the  Assembly  Rooms>  '^  in 
''  contrast  with  it,  a  thing  called  the  cast  of  a  head."  Sir  Wil- 
liam never  before  questioned  that  it  was  a  cast  of  an  actual 
head ;  but  as  he  now  does  so,  I  am  ready,  whenever  he  pleases, 
to  refer  him  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  esteemed  surgeons  in 
Edinburgh,  as  the  authority  on  which  the  authenticity  of  that 
cast  rests. 
Sir  William  next  refers  to  an  article  in  the  Pbrenologrual 
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Journal  about  Hufeland's  opinions  in  regard  to  Phrenology ; 
but  he  conceals  the  fact^  that  I  told  him  more  than  a  month  ago^ 
when  he  mentioned  the  error,  that  I  had  written  to  the  author 
of  that  article,  who  resides  on  the  continent,  and  who  had 
translated  Hufeland's  expressions  into  indifferent  English,  for  a 
more  explicit  statement ;  that  an  answer  had  then  been  received, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  original  report  was  not  accurate 
as  to  its  date;  and  thai  this  mUtake  would  be  corrected  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal. 

Sir  William  denies  that  he  called  Dr  Spurzheim  "  the  most 
"  worthless  of  observers."  His  own  words  are,  either  Drs 
''  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  the  most  worthless  of  observers,  ob 
'^  my  counter-statements  are  a  product  of  the  most  exquisite 
"  delusion  that  presumption  ever  engendered  upon  ignorance." 
I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant^  Geo.  Gom^e. 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  I,  1828. 


Letter  from  Sib  William  Hamilton. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury* 

Sir, — I  am  disappointed  to  find  that^  in  what  Dr  Spurzheim  is 
pleased  to  call  "  an  answer"  to  my  letter,  every  point  at  issue  is 
either  passed  over  altogether,  or  studiously  evaded.  Quoting 
the  Res  non  verba  quaiso,  the  Doctor  himself  treats  us  to  nothing 
but  words.  After  an  oracular  enunciation  of  the  recondite  truth, 
"  what  is  iSf  and  it  is  as  it  is"  he  starts  off  in  a  tirade  about 
evening  parties  and  evening  lectures,  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  vituperations  which  that  ^'  literary  gospel"  had  vented  upon 
himself  and  Gall.  The  occasion  of  this  effusion  is  the  luckless 
employment  I  had  made  of  the  authority  of  Dr  John  Gordon,  to 
prove  the  high  reputation  of  the  Wenzeis  to  the  public,  who,  as 
unlearned  on  the  subject,  were  consequently  ignorant  of  the 
European  celebrity  of  these  accurate  observers.  The  Wenzeis 
are  not  praised  by  Dr  Gordon  in  disparagement  of  Spurzheim 
and  Gall,  and  his  testimony  is  even  contained  in  a  systematic 
work,  written,  I  believe,  b^ore  its  author  was  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  my  opponents.  Dr  Spurzheim  must  not,  however, 
be  allowed  to  escape  conviction  because  he  refuses  to  plead. 

The  Doctor  does  not  answer  my  pointed  interrogatory,  whe- 
ther he  now  at  length  admits  against  Gall,  that  the  cerewal  con^ 
wdutions  are  not  symmetrical  f  I  am  willing,  however,  to  accept 
silence  for  a  confession ;  and  am  not  less  rejoiced  to  see  Dr 
Spurzheim  thus  compelled  to  evacuate  the  strongholds  of  the 
system,  and  the  surest  positions  of  Gall  in  relation  to  the  brain, 
as  I  was  to  behold  Mr  Combe  back  out  of  the  most  important 

*  Thin  letter  appeared  in  the  tame  paper  with  the  preceding  letter  of  Mr 
Combe,  and  has  therefore  no  reference  to  it. 
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and  oonfldent  assertions  of  Dr  SpurzhBim  toudung  the  cranium 
and  the  frontal  sinus.    So  far  so  good. 

In  my  last  letter  I  proved  to  demonstration,  that  the  two 
Phrenological  Propositions  which  Dr  Spurzheim  denied  to  be 
held"  by  him  (fifth  and  fourteenth)  were,  however,  actually  his. 
In  his  present  letter  he  still  affirms  that  they  are  **  inexact ;" 
but  he  cautiously  abstains  from  attempting  any  proof  of  my  in- 
accuracy. *'  The  better  part  tf  vaUmr  is  discretion."  As  yet  I 
stand  unconvicted  of  a  single  misrepresentation  of  my  oppo* 
nents,  while  they  are  seen  endeavouring  to  avoid  inevitable  re- 
futation, by  sneaking  out  of  their  opinions, — denying  of  their 
language  its  unambiguous  meaning,  of  their  doctrine  its  most 
immeoiate  corollaries. 

Touehing  Ae^h  Phrenological  Proposition.  If  Dr  Spurs* 
heim  can  adduce  a  single  passage  from  nis  own  works  or  those 
of  Gall,  where  (in  opposition  to  all  those  I  have  quoted,  proving 
that  the  sinus  and  the  bony  crest  are  uniformly  maintained  by 
them  severally  to  suppose  each  other)  it  is  stated,  that  the  in* 
temal  vacuity,  except  in  cases  of  old  age  and  disease,  is  ever 
found  without  its  external  index  of  the  ndge ; — ^in  that  event,  I 
shall  at  once  abandon  this  proposition ;  but,  if  he  cannot  do  this, 
he  necessarily  stands  convicted  of  the  grossest  quibbling. 

In  reference  to  the  Jimrteentk  Phrenological  Proposition,  al^ 
firming  the  greater  development  indiildren  of  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  forehead,  &c.,  Dr  Spuraheim  must  either  deny,  1.  That 
the  knowinff  organs  are  not  situated  in  the  lower  region  of  the 
brow,  and  me  reflective  in  the  superior ;  or,  2.  That  the  know* 
ing  facuUies  are  not  manifested  before  the  reflective ;  or,  3. 
That  the  development  of  the  several  organs  is  not  correspondent 
with  the  manifestation  of  their  respective  faculties.  Unless  he 
maintains  one  or  other  of  these  alteniatives,  he  cannot  impugn 
the  accuracy  of  my  proposition ;  and,  if  he  does,  he  virtually 
denies  the  truth  of  Phrenology.  He  can  only  escape  executicrn 
by  suicide.  Be  it  observed,  that  I  only  quoted  Dr  Combe  m  iL> 
lustration  of  Dr  l^puraheim,  not  as  an  authority  representing 
the  opinion.    This,  however,  it  is  chosen  to  misrepresent 

Dr  Spuraheim  also  maintains  silence  on  my  challenge  to  try 
the  question  of  the  relative  size  of  the  cerebellum  in  me  sexes, 
on  his  own  skulls^  allowing  him  to  retain  all  the  male  crania 
marked  ha  himse^as  large  in  thai  organ,  and  to  throw  out  all  the 
female  sKuUs  in  which  it  is  similarfy  distinguished.  I  ought  to 
have  added,  that  I  would  also  permit  him  to  reiect  ail  the  male 
crania  in  which  No  1  inay  be  marked  as  small,  retaining  those 
female  crania  in  which  it  may  be  similarly  noted.  The  collets- 
tion  shall  also  be  purged,  by  any  teacher  of  anatomy,  of  all 
akaUs  which  may  be  "  monstrous,"  '*  singular,"  or  "anomai* 
"  ous." 

1£  Dr  Spurzheim,  therefore,  is  not  anxious  to  evade  the  appeal 
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to  fact8>  and  would  not  be  rqirooched  with  having  accuied  hit 
opponent  of  misrepresentation,  without  the  shadow  of  a  reason, 
he  will  favour  me  with  an  answer  to  the  four  following  ques- 
tions : — 

1.  Does  he  not  abandon  GaU's  assertion  in  regard  to  the  sg^m- 
metry  of  the  convolutions  of  the  opposite  lobes  of  the  brain  ? 

2.  In  what  respect  have  I  mis-stated  his  and  Gall's  opinion^ 
as  published  in  their  works,  in  regard  to  the  co-relation  of  the 
frontal  sinus  and  the  superciliary  crest  ? 

3.  In  what  respect  have  I  misrepresented  them  in  r^ard  to 
their  doctrine  of  the  greater  development  in  children  of  the  lower 
region  of  the  brow  ? 

4.  Does  he  accept  my  challenge  to  try  the  truth  of  Phreno* 
logy  on  his  own  series  of  skulls,  and  conceding  to  him  every 
possible  advantage  ? 

/  again  defy  the  PhrenologisU  to  produce  a  single  practical  ana^ 
tomist  mho  will  declare  that  the  phrenological  propositions  are  not 
ludicrously  false, 

I  say  nothing  in  reply  to  Mr  Combe,  as  I  b^  leave  to  de* 
cline  ms  interference  in  the  present  controversy  between  Dr 
Spureheim  and  me.  I  should  be  sorry,  especially  at  the  present 
busy  juncture,  to  occupy  your  columns  with  any  answer  to  his 
l<»ig-.winded  statements,  nowever  easily  refuted ;  and  am  un- 
willing to  co-operate  in  distracting  attention  from  facts  of  some 
importance  to  personalities  of  none.  This  also  I  wish  to  be  my 
last  letter  on  the  present  subject. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  Hamilton. 

King  Street,  31«t  Januafy,  1828. 

Pof<«Ttpf.'— As  my  letter  has  not  been  published  to-day,  I 
hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  observations^  suggested 
by  reading  the  report  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  lecture  on  the  frontal 
sinus,  which  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  of  this  morning. 

Mr  Combe  asserts,  that  he  has  never  learnt  any  &ing  from 
me.  This  cannot  be  maintained  of  Dr  Spurzheim.  I  am  re^ 
joiced  to  find,  from  this  report,  that  the  Doctor  abandons  his  old 
opinions,  and  now  actually  inculcates  the  very  doctrities  which  I 
have  offered  to  prove,  and  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
hitherto  maintained  by  the  Phrenologists, 

In  the  first  place,  instead  of  holding  that  the  sinus  exists  onlt 
ffi  old  age,  and  as  the  effect  of  chronic  insanity,  by  only  support* 
ing  the  feeble  negative  that  they  are  not  found  "  in  every  in- 
*'  stance,"  he  now  evidently  acknowledges  that  they  sore  generally 
present.  So  far,  therefore,  he  admits  my  second  counter-pro- 
position. 

In  the  second  place,  instead  of  maintaining  that  the  presence 
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.ef  the  sinus  is  always  indicated  by  a  bony  crest^  be  nam  Admits 
.that  the  crest  "  sometimes  accompanies  a  sinus,  and  sometimes 
^'  not."    He  thus  adopts  ray  Jifth  counter-proposition.* 

In  the  third  place,  Dr  Spurzheim  seems  to  admit  that  the  si- 
nus exists  in  children  after  seven  years  old  ;  and  so  far,  there- 
fore^ acquiesces  in  my  third  counter-proposition.  In  denying 
the  existence  of  the  sinus  before  the  age  of  seven,  he  is,  how- 
ever, opposed  to  all  the  most  illustrious  anatomists^  (Morgagni, 
Albinus,  Bichat,  Scarpa,  &c.  &c.,)  who  trace  the  sinus  back  even 
to  the  foetus. 

But  though  Dr  Spurzheim,  less  indocile  than  Mr  Combe, 
conceives  it  Jiu  ah  haste  daceri,  he  does  not,  however,  appear 
more  inclined  to  Acknowledge  the  tuition.  He  quietly  advances 
the  new  opinions,  as  if  these  were  his  spontaneous  statements, 
and  not  involuntary  concessions,  extortea  from  him  in  the  teeth 
of  all  that  he  had  ever  previously  taught.  Of  this,  however,  I 
do  not  complain ;  and  am  better  pleased  to  be  saved,  by  these 
admissions,  (which  I  shall  hold  good,  if  not  denied  by  Dr  Spurz- 
heim,) the  trouble  of  bringingmy  second,  third,  axia^fifth  coun- 
ter-^rojpositions  to  a  proof.  Wiui  the  suicide  effects  of  these 
admissions  to  Phrenology,  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do ;  nor 
do  I  advert  to  the  other  statements  of  Dr  Spurzheim  concerning 
the  sinus,  which  I  know  to  be  not  less  untrue  than  the  more  no- 
torious absurdities,  from  which  he  would  now  fain  be  allowed 
auietly  to  back  out.  Of  the  Jive  phrenological  propositions,  on 
le  truth  of  which  Mr  Combe  originally  agreed  to  peril  the 
truth  of  I^renology,  and  the  credit  due  to  its  foimders,  three  are 
now  given  up  by  Dr  Spurzheim  himself;  and  the  two  not  yet 
surrendered  are  even  more  untenable  than  the  others.  {See 
Phrenological  Journal,  No  XV,  p.  390.)  I  suspect  the  Phrenolo- 
gists now  begin  to  nauseate^ac/f ,  even  more  than  they  formerly 
abominated  reasonings. 

Notwithstanding  your  notice,  I  trust  that  Dr  Spurzheim  may 
be  allowed  to  insert  an  answer  in  your  journal  to  this  communis 
cation. 

2d  February,  1828. 

%•  While  we  readily  accede  to  the  proposal  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  so  very  nandsomely  makes  in  favour  of  his  oppo- 
nent,  we  must  still  repeat,  that,  in  doing  so,  we  do  not  nold 
ourselves  as  departing  &om  the  resolution  expressed  in  our  last. 


» 
Letter  from  Mr  Georgs  Combe. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 
SiB^— Acquiescing,  as  I  fully  do,  in  the  propriety  of  terminate 

"  ■■     ■  ■  ■  I         »i    ■■«     !■■     ■        II  ,.i.      m  «i     ■  -  «i  i» 

*  The  report  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  lecture  on  the  frontal  sinus,  refened  to  .by 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  will  be  found  in  section  IV.  of  this  article. 

Vol.  v.— No  XVII.  c 
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ing  the  controversy^  in  your  colunms^  on  the  subject  of  FhrefN 
ology^  between  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  me^  I  solicit  the  fa- 
vour of  your  inserting  the  Report  of  the  Umpires^  which  I  have 
only  this  day  received ;  and  also  an  £xtraet  from  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal^  No  1.,  published  in  October^  1823^  relative  to  the 
fifty  skulls,  which  establishes  that  the  Phrenologists  have  never 
varied  in  their  account  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  se- 
lected and  sent  to  Edinburgh ;  and  remain.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

George  Cohbe. 

Edinburgb,  8th  February.  , 
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Proceedings  of  the  Arbiters  in  the  Reference .  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Combe,  on  the  Anatomical  Facts  qfPhren^ 
ohgy. 

The  first  meeting  was  spent  in  arranging  the  Issues  to  be 
tried  regarding  the  frontal  sinuses. 

At  the  second  meeting  the  Issues  were  farther  arranged, 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton  proceeded  to  prove  his  statements 
by  examining  a  set  of  skulls  in  the  University  Natural  History 
Museum,  said  to  have  been  sent  from  Paris  by  Dr  Spurzheini. 
*^  Mr  Combe  stated  various  objections  to  these  skulls  being  re- 
'*  ferred  to  ;  and  the  arbiters  agreed  that  satisfactory  facts  could 
**  not  be  deduced  from  them^ — in  the  first  place,  because  the 
*'  age  and  sex  could  be  determined  only  presumptively,  and 
''  even  that  but  in  a  few ;  and,  secondly,  Because  liberty  could 
"  not  be  obtained  to  lay  the  sinuses  open  to  such  an  extent  as 
"  appeared  necessary  for  an,  accurate  examination. 

''  At  the  third  meeting,  after  a  desultory  conversation  on  the 
*'  best  method  of  procuring  accurate  facts  for  deciding  the  points 
''  at  issue  between  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr  Combe,  the 
"  arbiters  proposed,  that,  instead  of  examining  skulls  whose  his- 
'*  tory  was  unknown,  and  which  could  not  always  be  cut  open 
''  to  the  requisite  extent,  the  parties  and  umpires  should  attend 
**  the  pathological  dissections  at  the  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hos- 
"  pital;  by  which  means  they  hoped,  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
"  few  months,  a  sufficient  set  of  correct  observations  might  be 
"  procured,  with  all  the  necessary  collateral  circumstances.-*- 
"  This  proposition  was  agreed  to ;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards 
*^  the  fir^t  examiuation  was  made  in  presence  of  all  the  arbiter's 
*'  at  the  Fever  Hospital. 

**  (Signed) — John  Scott,  M.D. — James  Syme.-— R.  Chbis. 
"  Tieon. 

'<  Edinburgh,  February  8,  1828." 

Extract  from  Phrenological  Journal,  No  I,  p,  67. 

"  We  are  able  to  state  farther,  that  the  skulls  are  really  very 
'^  interesting  to  the  student  of  Phrenology.    The  question  is  of- 
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"  ten  aiskedy  On  what  principle  did  Drs  Oall  and  Spurzheim 
*^  map  out  the  skull,  and  assign  different  shapes  to  the  different 
organs  as  appearing  on  the  cranium  ?  This  collection  presents 
a  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  inquiry.  In  cases  of  extreme 
development  of  any  particular  organ,  the  bone  situate  above 
it  protrudes  in  the  very  form  and  dimensions  delineated  by 
*'  the  founders  of  the  science ;  and  these  skulls  were  selectea 
'^  with  the  view  of  illustrating  this  point,  and  do  illustrate  it  in 
"  the  most  decided  manner.  In  one  skull,  for  example,  Cau^ 
''  lioutnets  is  the  predeminating  organ,  and  the  projection  is  seen 
'^  to  be  exactly  oi  the  shape  and  size  marked  in  the  phrenologi- 
cal busts,  in  another.  Benevolence  is  the  leading  feature;  in 
a  third.  Veneration  predominates,  and  so  on ;  and  in  each  the 
'*  skull  is  seen  presenting  a  distinct  elevation  of  a  form  corre- 
''  spending  to  that  assigned  to  the  external  indication  of  the  or- 
'*  gan  by  Drs  Crall  and  Spurzheim.  The  history  of  the  indivi- 
^'  daals  to  whom  the  skulls  belonged  is  not  known,  and  the 
*'  collection  was  sent  as  evidence  merely  of  the  fact,  that  eleva- 
tions of  the  cranium,  corresponding  in  figure  and  dimensions 
to  those  delineated  on  the  phrenological  busts,  actually  exist 
in  nature,  and  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  faneifol^ 
as  is  generally  reported  and  believed." 
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Lettbb  from  Dr  Spurzheim, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury. 

Sib,— You  were  so  good  as  to  insert,  in  your  paper  of  Thurs- 
day, 31 8t  January,  an  answer  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  which 
I  intended  to  be  final ;  but  his  letter  published  in  your  number 
of  Monday,  the  4th  of  February,  makes  it  necessary  Tor  me  to 
add  some  explanation  to  your  readers,  and  I  now  trouble  you 
and  them  for  the  last  time.  I  depend  on  their  good  sense  that 
they  do  not  think  me  bound  in  duty  to  prove,  that  three  propo- 
sitions, -which  Sir  William  assumes  to  be  mine,  are  inexact.  He 
is  the  accusing  party ;  hence  let  him  prove  his  accusation,  and, 
instead  of  drawing  interpretations,  let  him  copy  from  my  printed 
works  the  passages  in  which  I  maintain  the  views  attributed  to 
me,  and  combated  by  him. 

Sir  William  asserts,  that  he  has  taught  me  the  views  which  I 
now  maintain  regarding  the  frontal  sinus ;  but  I  am  constrained 
to  declare,  that  hitherto  I  have  learned  nothing  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam, who,  by  not  bringing  forth  from  my  works  the  exact  pas- 
sages on  'which  he  founds  his  three  supposed  propositions,  betray^ 
that  he  did  not  understand  Phrenology  as  I  taught  it  in  1815 
and  1810,  and  who,  by  not  attending  any  of  my  (&monstrations, 
sfaowa  that  he  is  unwilling  to  become  acquainted  with  the  prOf 
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gress  this  science  has  made  since  that  time.  Your  readers  will 
easily  conceive,  that  I  could  not  learn  my  doctrine  on  the  frontal 
sinus  from  him>  seeing  that  all  the  specimens  of  the  various 
modifications  of  it,  through  all  affes,  from  new-bom  children  to 
very  old  age,  in  the  state  of  health  and  disease,  shown  by  me  in 
Edinburgh,  were  collected  in  Paris,  whence  I  brought  them  to 
England,  and  seeing  also  that  I  taught  the  same  doctrine  in 
London,  Bath,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  and  Hull,  which  I  repeated 
in  Edinburgh. 

But  Sir  William,  forgetting  the  old  saying,  nee  suior  mUra 
crepidam,  proposes  to  teach  anatomical  points  unknown,  I  am 
sure,  to  all  lecturers  on  anatomy  in  this  city.  The  cerebeUum, 
says  he,  has  iU  full  growth  at  three  years,  and  the  brain  at  setfen 
years  of  age*  The  cerebellum,  moreover,  is  absolutely  larger  in 
women  than  in,  men,  and  probably  so  in  females  than  in  mioles.  To 
my  knowledge  Dr  Gall  never  saw  such  things.  I  also  confess, 
tbtat,  during  Uie  twenty-seven  years  that  I  have  studied  the  struc- 
ture, functions,  and  diseases  of  the  brain,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  perceive  facts  to  support  the  above-mentioned  assertions  of  Sir 
William ;  and  M.  Chausier,  formerly  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  the  university  of  Paris,  who  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  who  professedly  wrote  on  it,  notwithstand- 
ing of  his  great  opportunities  of  examining  brains  both  of  chil- 
dren and  adults,  states,  in  his  Exposition  deVEncephale,  published 
in  1808,  the  contrarv  of  what  Sir  William  undertakes  to  demon- 
strate. I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  prove  publicly  his  assertions 
as  soon  as  he  finds  it  convenient,  even  by  the  fifty  skulls  on 
which  he  fully  relies.  At  the  same  time,  I  regret  not  being  able 
to  say.  His  gloriamur  inimiciiiis. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

O.  Spubzhbim. 

Edinbulgb,  6ch  Fel«u«ry,  1828. 


II.  CORKESFONDENCE  BETWEEN  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMIL- 
TON AND  DR  8PURZH£IM>  NOT  PREVIOUSLY  PUB- 
LISHED. 


Sib  William  Hamilton  to  Db  Sfubzheim. 

Sib  W.  Hamilton  presents  compliments  to  Dr  Spurzheim^  and 
requests  permission  to  inquire,  wnether  Dr  Spurzheim  consents 
to  try  the  truth  of  Phrenology  in  the  points  at  issue,  by  an  in- 
duction of  skulls,  taken  in£fferently  from  the  various  coUec- 
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tions  in  Edinbargh ;  the  age^  sex,  healthy  &c.  to  be  rigorously 
determined,  without  interference  of  the  parties^  or  relation  to 
the  questions  in  dispute,  by  the  skill,  and  on  the  honour  of  the 
anatomists  through  whom  they  are  obtained. 
'  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  on  his  part,  is  ¥nlling  that  Dr  Spurzheim's 
series  of  crania  should  be  purified  from  any  ''  monstrous,"  *'  sin- 
*^  gular,"  and  ''  anomalous"  specimens,  if  such  it  really  con« 
tains,  by  any  of  the  public  teachers  of  anatomy  in  this  city  whom 
Dr  Spurisheim  may  prefer.  He  likewise  offers  to  include  the 
skulls  belonging  to  the  Phrenological  Society  in  the  induction, 
provided,  that  their  whole  collection  be  submitted,  wUhout  re- 
terve,  to  the  same  impartial  determination.  Crania,  not  Euro-* 
pean,  to  be  taken,  cum  nota,  in  reference  to  the  frontal  sinus  ; 
and  in  regard  to  other  points,  those  of  children  and  of  males 
and  females,  only  of  the  same  race,  and  in  equal  proportions,  to 
be  compared  together. 

16,  Great  King  Street,  15th  February,  1828. 


Dr  Spurzhbim  to  Sib  William  Hamilton. 

Db  Sfvrzhbim  returns  compliments  to  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and^  in  answer  to  Sir  Wm.'s  note  of  yesterday,  begs  leave  to 
say,  that  he  examined  the  skulls  sent  from  Paris,  and  those  pre- 
served in  the  public  and  private  collections  at  Edinburgh, — ^that 
he  explained,  and  continues  to  explain,  to  the  public  at  large, 
his  doctrines  on  Phrenology,— -and  that  it  is  not  liis  fault  if  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton,  though  invited  by  Dr  S.,  did  not  think  it  pro- 
per to  attend  any  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  demonstrations,  or  to  look 
at  any  of  the  evidences  which  he  brings  forth.  On  the  other 
hand.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  does  not  stand  in  need  of  Dr  Spurz- 
heim's **  permissian"  to  refute  Phrenology  whenever  and  wher- 
ever he  pleases ;  Dr  Spurzheim,  however,  repeats  the  statement 
already  made  in  the  Cuedonian  Mercury,  that  he  is  willing  to 
meet  Sir  Wm.  H.  as  soon  as  Sir  Wm.  may  be  ready  to  prove  pub- 
tiOLT  his  assertions.  It  is  evident  that  Sir  Wm.  has  the  right 
to  proceed  as  he  likes,  and  to  appear  alone  or  in  company  of  all 
teachers  of  anatomy  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he  alludes  in  his 
note.  The  only  thing  upon  which  Dr  S.  insists  is,  that  Sir 
WntL  shall  not  confine  his  decision  to  a  written  document  signed 
by  his  friends,  but  shall  bring  all  his  evidence  before  the  public, 
and  allow  Dr  S.  to  put  any  question  concerning  the  contested 
points  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  or  to  his  supporters.  Dr  S.  also 
desires  Sir  Wm.  H.  not  to  wait  till  Dr  S.  has  left  Edinburgh,  to 
eidiibit  publicly  the  evidence  of  his  assertions.  From  not  at- 
tending to  this  circumstance.  Sir  Wm.  could  not  be  free  from 
the  charge  of  having  alleged  assertions  which  he  could  not  sub- 
stantiate in  Dr  Spurzheim's  presence. 
Edinbuigfa,  16tfa  February,  1828. 
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SiB  William  Hamilton  to  Db  Spurzheim. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  presents  compliments  to  Dr  Spurz-^ 
heim^  and  regrets,  though  he  is  not  astonished,  that  Dr  Spurz- 
heim refuses  to  join  in  any  induction,  by  which  the  assertions  of 
Phrenology  would  be  held  up  in  collation  with  the^acto  of  Na-* 
ture.  Sir  William  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  mani* 
fest  the  rigorous  impartiality  of  his  proof;  and  he  flatters  him** 
self,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  placing  in  a  strong  contrast,  his 
own  anxiety  and  the  reluctance  of  his  opponents,  to  bring  the 
truth  of  their  several  positions  to  the  proper  test. 

Sir  William  has  applied  for  all  the  jemale  crania  extant  in 
the  different  anatomical  collections  of  ]5dinburgh,  and  he  haa 
employed  all  indifferently.  The  sex  of  many  of  these  is  known 
independently  of  anatomical  criteria.  The  others  have  been 
discriminated  by  the  most  skilful  judges ;  and  no  specimen  has 
been  admitted,  in  regard  to  the  sex  of  which  any  doubt  has 
been  entertained.  The  same  has  been  done  in  respect  to  an/e- 
puberal  crania.  From  all  the  anatomical  collections  all  the 
skulls  have  been  obtained  the  teeth  of  which  evidence  the  pro- 
per age. 

In  regard  to  male  crania,  which  are  preserved  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  those  of  women.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  offers  to  allow 
Dr  Spurzheim  himself~to  Jix,  without  selection,  on  the  adequate 
complement,  in  any  cfthe  anatomical  musas. 

Having  done  thus  much,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  in- 
clude Dr  Spurzheim's  own  collection,  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions — ^indeed  under  any  terms  Dr  Spurzheim  him- 
self may  choose — and  to  admit  the  skulls  belonging  to  the 
Phrenological  Society,  Sir  William  is  confident  that  nothing 
more  on  his  part  could  possibly  be  performed,  to  decide  the 
question  on  fair  and  liberal  principles,  nay,  even  on  principles 
more  partially  favourable  to  the  Phrenologists.  He  begs  Dr 
Spurzheim  himself  to  state,  whether  he  can  conceive  it  possible 
to  act  more  generously  by  an  opponent,  without  absolutely  com- 
promising the  interest  of  truth. 

In  regard  to  Dr  Spurzheim's  insinuation,  that  the  Edinburgh 
lecturers  on  anatomy  are  his  "friends"  and  "  supporters,"  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  must  observe,  that,  if  )X  is  meant  that  a  disbelief 
in  the  phrenological  anatomy  constitutes  them  his  friends,  they 
are  probably  so,  not  less  than  all  other  anatomists  alive  and 
dead;  but  if  it  is  hereby  whispered,  that  their  impartiality's 
,not  to  be  trusted  in  their  sdentinc  determination  of  the  subjects 
,o^his  induction,  so  unworthy  an  insinuation  can  only  recoil  on 
the  head  of  him  who  could  imagine  the  possibility  of  such  a 
supposition.  Sir  William  may  be  somewhat  strict  in  his  no- 
tions on  this  subject;  but  he  can  assure  Dr  Spurzheim,  that  he 
l¥0uld  as  soon  forge  a  bill  as  colour  a  philosophical  fact ;  and 
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«ven  the  most  infatuated  of  the  phrenological  multitude,  will,  he 
thinks,  begin  to  suspect  the  delusion  of  a  doctrine,  which  can 
tody  be  supported  by  innuendos  against  the  integrity  of  whole 
classes  of  honourable  men. 

If  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  attendance  on  Dr  Spurzheim's  physio- 
logical lectures  were  of  the  smallest  relevancy  to  the  present 
question,  as  it  is  of  none,  how  could  he,  with  any  delicacy,  have 
availed  himself  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  invitation,  after  his  attend- 
ance was  subsequently  so  unceremoniously  prohibited  by  Dr 
Spurzheim,  in  his  second  letter  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  ? 

Sir  William  has  only  to  add,  that  Dr  Spurzheim  will  have 
ample  opportunity,  privately  to  scrutinize,  and  publicly  to  can- 
vass, the  accuracy  of  his  measurements.  Dr  Spurzheim  is  at 
present  only  commencing  a  new  course  of  lectures ;  but,  that  no 
time  may  be  lost,  that  part  of  the  induction  which  is  already 
finished,  shall,  if  Dr  Spurzheim  pleases,  be  submitted  to  him 
without  delay.  The  earlier  completion  of  the  whole  induction 
has  only  been  prevented  by  its  extent,  minuteness,  and  elaborate 
accuracy. 

19,  Great  King  Strwt,  17th  February,  1828. 


Ds  Spurzheim  to  Sib  William  Hamilton. 

Db  Sfdbzhsim  returns  compliments  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  and 
begs  to  remark,  that  in  Dr  S.'s  letter  to  him,  Dr  S.  says,  that 
he  has  seen  the  skulls  in  the  difierent  collections  at  Edinburgh. 
If  it  be  necessary,  Dr  S.  adds,  that  all  these  skulls  do  not  re- 
fate  any  phrenological  opinion  which  he  entertains.  It  is  in- 
comprenensible  to  Dr  S.  how  Sir  Wm.  could  find  in  Dr  S.'s 
letter  insinuations  against  the  anatomists  of  Edinburgh.  Dr 
S.  disclaims  all  such,  and  his  letter  does  not  justify  Sir  Wm. 
in  imputing  them.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  publicly  attacked  Phren- 
ology before  Dr  S.  visited  Edinburgh ;  it  is  now  Sir  Wm.  Ha^ 
milton's  duty  to  prove  publicly  his  assertions.  Dr  S.  therefore 
repeats,  for  the  fourth  and  last  time,  that  he  is  willing  to  meet 
Sir  Wm.  H.  before  the  public.  Dr  S.  also  repeats  his  desire, 
Ihat  Sir  Wm.  may  not  wait  till  Dr  S.  has  lefl  Edinburgh,  to 
exhibit  the  evidence  of  his  assertions.  This  cannot  be  difficult, 
since  it  is  but  common  sense  to  think,  that  Sir  Wm.  had  col- 
lected his  prooflB  before  he  appeared  as  an  opponent  of  Phren*> 
ology. 

JSdiBlmr^,  18tb  February,  1828. 
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Sib  William  Hamilton  to  Db  SpxTBZHBiir. 

Sib  W.  Hamilton  presents  compliments  to  Dr  Spurzheim^  and^ 
in  answer  to  his  yesterday's  letter^  observes^  that  tne  fact^  repeat- 
edly stated  by  Dr  S.^  of  his  having  "  examined  the  skulls  pre- 
"  served  in  the  public  and  private  collections  at  Edinburgh*^-* 
a  fact,  however,  of  which  the  custodiars  of  the  most  extensive  are 
not  aware — ^is  of  no  importance ;  as  the  question  is  not,  whether 
Dr  S.  has  looked  at  nature,  but  whether  he  has  truly  reported 
her  realities.  Sir  W.  cannot,  of  course,  deny  that  these  crania 
^*  do  not  refute  the  phrenological  opinions  which  Dr  S.  enters 
"  tains;"  he  only  knows  that  they  utterly  explode  the  phreno* 
logical  doctrines  which  Dr  S.  has  published. 

Sir  W.  H.  having  gained  all  he  wanted,  in  manifesting  that  he 
is  simply  desirous  of  the  truth,  while  his  opponent  seems  merely 
anxious  to  elude  the  effect  of  an  inquiry,  nas  only,  in  reply  to 
the  caution,  that  Sir  W.  would  **  not  wait  till  Dr  S.  had  left 
"  Edinburgh,  to  exhibit  the  evidence  of  his  assertions,"  to  state, 
that  on  his  part  he  is  only  apprehensive — ^from  the  very  caution 
itself — ^lest  t)c  S.  should  suddenly  escape ;  as  he  would  regret 
if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  consummate  the  impending  ex- 
position of  phrenological  credibility.  Sir  W.  therefore  requests^ 
that,  if  Dr  S.  does  not  mean  to  conclude  his  present  course  of 
lectures,  he  may  send  Sir  Wi  warning  a  fortnight  previous  to 
his  departure. 

16,  Oteat  King  Street,  19tli  Fd^nxiry,  1828. 


Db  Sfubzheim  to  Sib  William  Hamilton. 

Db  Spurzheim  returns  compliments  to  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, and  does  himself  the  honour  to  state,  t»  compliance  with  Sir 
fVUliam  Hamilton's  wishes,  that  he  will  be  ready  to  meet  Sir 
William  publicly  any  day  thai  may  be  convenient  for  him,  b^ 
tween  this  day  and  Thursday,  the  tith  of  March  next. 

Edinburgh^  20th  February,  1828. 


Sib  William  Hamilton  to  Dr  Sfurzhbim. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  presents  compliments  to  Dr  Spurzheim, 
and  as  he  has  now  nearly  collected  all  the  subjects  of  nis  induct 
tion,  he  begs  again  to  repeat  his  offer,  of  sending  Dr  Spurzheim 
a  note  of  his  measurements,  and  of  submitting  the  various  spe- 
cimens to  his  examination.  Sir  W.  is  likewise  ready  to  meet 
Dr  Spurzheim,  and  to  afford  him  every  explanation  that  may 
tend  to  facilitate  his  scrutiny. 

18,  Great  King  Street,  27th  February,  1828. 
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Br  Bpubzrbiv  to  Sir  William  Haxiltok. 

Sr  Sfurshrix  retttrns  oomplimento  to  Sir  Williain  Hamtt^ 
ton^  and  again  states,  that  his  published  doctrines  are  the  result 
of  many  years'  examination,  repeated  in  various  countries,  and 
under  the  most  different  drcumstanoes ;  consequently,  that  he 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  private  explanation,  which  Sir 
William  offers  to  give'.  Moreover,  Phrenolo^and  its  believers^ 
as  well  as  Dr  Spurzheim,  having  been  mhUdy  attacked  by  Sir 
William,  and  publicly  accused  of^'  credulity  and  of  infatuation/* 
and  of  being,  *^  without  exception^  the  most  erroneous  of  observers 
*'  recorded  in  the  whole  history  of  science/'  the  phrenological 
public,  or,  as  Sir  William  calls  them,  ^^  the  phrencdogical  muU 
"  titude,"  or  ''  mob,"  insist  upon  their  right  to  ask  for  a  public 
refutation. 

Dr  Spurzheim  repeats^^/br  thejiflh  time,  his  readiness  to  meet 
Sir  WilUam  Hamilton  before  the  public,  any  day  betwixt  this  and 
tJie  6th  of  March  next. 

EdinbiUBh,  88th  Fcbmary,  1828. 


SiB  William  Hamilton  to  Dr  Spurzhbim. 

Sib  W.  Hamilton  presents  compliments  to  Dr  Spuraheirai 
and  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  in  repeatedly  offering  Dr  S.  every 
information,  aid,  and  facUity,  in  sifting  the  accuracy  of  his  anti- 
phreuologiod  induction,  far  from  supposing  that  a  private  meet» 
lag  for  tms  piurpose  ¥ra8  to  foreclose  Dr  S.  from  publicly  criti<« 
doMig  this  evidence,  he  was  only  anxious,  lest,  through  any 
omission  on  his  part,  Dr  S.  might  not  be  fully  armed  for  the 
attempt.  Though  personally  averse  from  any  thing  like  a  pub* 
lie  exnibition,  and  though  convinced  that  a  crowd  is  neither 
the  audience  to  understand,  nor  a  crowded  assembly  the  place 
to  detail,  the  evidence  of  an  anatomical  inducticm.  Sir  W.  is  too 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  his  proof,  not  on  other 
accounts  to  court  an  opportunity  of  manifesting,  in  the  most  opcai 
manBer,  the  unsoundness  of  the  opini<m  he  controverts.  He 
therefore  acouiesoes^  in  Dr  Spuraheim's  proposal  of  a  publio 
discussion.  The  points  at  issue  are  purely  anatomical,  and  it 
only  remains  for  Dr  S.  to  mention  the  persons  most  competent 
to  the  tadc,  whom  he  would  propose  as  umpires  on  the  occasioar 

My  Onat  King  StBset,  S8di  Fflbraacy,  1888. 


Db  Spubbmbim  to  Sib  Wiluam  Hamilton. 

Dr  Spubzhbim  returns   compliments  to  Sir  Wm  Hamilton, 
and  begs  leave  to  observe,  that,  if  Kr  W.  had  privately  intimated 


to  Dr  8.,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  facts  which  may  convince 
Dr  S.  of  the  '*  unsoundness"  of  his  opinions,  Dr  S.  would  have 
tbankfully  availed  himself  of  a  private  meeting  with  Sir  W.,  and 
ieceived  ftom  him  private  instruction  in  Anatomy  and  Phvsiolo- 
gy ;  but  since  Sir  W.  publicly  attacked  Phrenology  and  its  be- 
fievers,  Dr  S.  can  meet  him  only  before  the  public.  Moreover, 
as  the  truth  or, falsehood  of  Phrenologv  depends  neither  on 
what  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  nor  Sir  William  Hamilton  say, 
nor  on  the  opinions  of  umpires,  but  solely  on  the  invariable  laws 
of  nature.  Sir  William  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  proofs  fVom  which  he  draws  his  conclusions.  Dr  S. 
requests,  for  the  sixth  time,  that  Sir  W.  H.  will  name  a  day  and 
place  when  Dr  S.  may  meet  him  in  public,  and  this  before  the 
6th  of  March  next.  Sir  W.  is  requested  to  lose  no  time  in  doing 
this,  as  several  days'  notice  of  the  meeting  must  be  given  to  the 
public,  that  they  may  attend.  All  other  proceeding  is  unphilo-^. 
sophical,  and  all  correspondence  to  any  otner  purpose  in  vain. 
£di]ibttigh,  29th  February,  1828. 


Sir  William  Hamilton  to  1)b  SptxBZHBiM. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  presents  compliments  to  Dr  Spur^heim^ 
fldld  takes  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  Dr  S.  has  acted  precisely 
as  he  hits  all  along  anticipated  he  would  do.  Sir  W.  was  well 
assured  that  Dr  S.,  though  professing  to  desire  a  public  dis« 
cussion,  would  never  be  brought  to  submit  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine  to  an  audience,  any  part  of  which  was  competent,  at 
once  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  and  to  embody  that  opinion  in 
an  authoritative  verdict.  If  driven  to  the  worst,  Dr  S.,  he  was 
satisfied,  would  only  venture  to  give  an  irrelevant  lecture  to  an 
idle  mob,  without  knowledge,  as  without  a  voice ;  and  thus  af« 
ford  the  opportunity  to  his  friends  of  issuing  a  fallacious  narra- 
tive under  the  imposing  form  of  a  report.  The  points  at  issue 
can  only  be  deciaed  by  a  patient  investigation  of  anatomical 
measurements;  and  a  Phrenologist  alone  could  propose  to  deter- 
mine their  accuracy,  by  submitting  these,  for  an  hour,  to  a  tu- 
multuary flock  of  men  and  women,  who  had  probably  never 
handled  a  cranium  in  their  lives.  Sir  W.  has  too  much  self* 
respect,  and  too  great  a  deference  for  truth,  to  co-operate  in  a 
proceeding  which  would  only  serve  to  turn  himself  into  deri* 
sion,  and  to  amuse  or  to  delude  the  public.  Sir  W.  is,  however, 
now,  and  at  all  times,  ready  to  meet  Dr  S.  or  his  adherents, 
before  any  competent  tribunal,  to  prove  in  their  teeth,  the  lu- 
dicrous falsity  of  phrenological  facts.  He  is  willing  to  allow 
Dr  S.  to.nomiBate>ihB  tmpuws^  and  defies  him  to  ^omt  out  any 
collection  of  skulls,  on  which  the  craniological  positions  can  hie 
established.    Dr  S.  avers^  that  '<  his  doctrine  is  the  result  of  an 


'' eiamination  repeated  in  various  countries."    ThrenxAogy,  tf' 
tfue  At  Vienna,  cannot  be  false  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  it  is  absurd  • 
in  Dr  S.  to  think  of  supporting  his  own  accuracy  by  his  own 
assertion,  when  it  lies  before  him  to  silence  soeptidsm  by  thA : 
easiest  of  appeals  to  nature.     Hie  Rhodos,  hie  sedtus.    It  is  also 
profitable  to  hear  Dr  S.  confess,  that  "  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
"  Phi'enology  does  not  depend  on  what  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
''  saif,"  seeing  that  Drs  G.  and  B.  have  to  this  hour  only  asserted, 
and  never,  by  articulate  inductioUi  proved  a  single  fact ;  while> 
in  the  same  breath,  it  is  also  coolly  proposed  to  refer  the  deter* 
mination  of  '^  ^e  invariable  laws  or  nature"  to  a  populace,  who> 
know  nothing  of  these  laws,  except  on  the  dicta  of  those  by 
whom  they  may  chance  to  be  addressed.     It  also  baffles  an  uni- 
nitiated comprehension,  how  Phrenoloffy  can  rest  true,  and  yet 
the  opinions  of  its  founders,  with  which  it  is  identical,  be  found 
false. 

Dr  8.  having  thus  declined  the  only  public  meeting  which 
would  not  be  conducive  to  the  propagation  of  eiror.  Sir  W;  Jhaa* 
only  now  to  publish  his  state  of  facts.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  sub* 
jects  of  induction  will  be  open,  on  application  to  Sir  W.,  for  the 
examination  of  Dr  8.  and  his  friends  until  the.  14th  of  Maidi^ . 

16,  Gnat  King  Street^  29th  Febniaiy,  1828. 


Br  Spubzhsih  to  Sib  William  Hamilton. 

DiC-  Si^DBaHBiM  returns  compliments  to  Sir  Wm  Hamilton, 
and,  in  answer  to  his  letter  received  to-day,  takes  the  liberty  of 
flaying,  that  as  Sir  William  refuses  to  show  the  evidences  of  his 
opinions  to  the  public  in  the  presence  of  Dr  S.,  though  he 
thought  it  very  convenient  to  attack  Phrenology  jmblicly,  with* 
out  being  supported  by  proper  evidence,  Dr  S.  will  be  glad 
that  Sir  W.,  according  to  his  promise,  shall  '^  publish  his  stale 
qfjucts,"  as  soon  as  his  state  cf  mind  is  become  calmer  than  it 
seems  to  be  at  this  moment. 

EdlDhntgh^  Ist  HaTch,  1828. 


Sib  William  Hamilton  to  Db  iSpubzheim. 

Sim  W.  Hamilton  presents  compliments  to  Dr  Spurzheim,  and 
having  been  informed  that  Pr  S.^  on  Wednesday,  exapiined  the 
cnmia  which  constitute  the  subjects  of  Sir  W.'s  induction,  and 
tliat  he  is  aj^aiA  to  lisit  the  A^Mtomical  Museum  to^morrowj 
begs  leave  to  say,  that  if  Dr  S.  should  find  any  objection  to  any 
of  these  skulls,. he  is  ready  to  reject  the  specimen  at  enccy  or  to 
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svbnit  the  validity  c£  the  obkctton  to  whatever  anatomist  of 
eminence  Dr  S.  mav  be  pleased  to  name.  If  Dr  S.  declines  this^ 
Sir  W.  still  offers,  if  Dr  S.  will  mark  and  lay  aside  any  craniumy 
slating  the  specific  ground  on  which  he  would  object  to  its  evi« 
dence,  to  take  the  opinion  of  all  or  any  of  the  practical  anato* 
inists  in  Edinburgh  on  the  point  Sir  W.  only  adds,  that  he 
win  treat  with  the  most  protound  contempt^  every  general  and 
unaudienticated  assertion  which  Dr  S.  or  his  adherents  may^ 
hereafter^  find  it  convenient  to  make  in  regard  to  the  present 
induction ;  for  even  the  credulity  of  the  *^  phrenological  public" 
can  hardly  be  carried  to  such  transcendent  absurditVi  as  to  at* 
tribute  any  the  smallest  weight  to  objections  which  Dr  S* 
dnrst  not  prefer  ai  the  time,  and  in  the  form,  necessary,  equally 
for  their  establishment  and  articulate  refutati<m. 

Sir  W.  also  encloses  three  short  notes  which  he  proposes  to 
append,  when  he  has  occasion  to  quote  Dr  S/s  last  (and  unan* 
awered)  letter  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury ;  and  heis  willing  to 
annez  any  d[>8ervations  which  Dr  S.  may  be  disposed  to  nuike 
in  reply. 

16,  Oieat  King  Street, 
(Friday  Moniiiig,)  7th  March,  18«L 

1.  On  ''  cerebellum— age/'— —The  Phrenologists  are  as 
rarely  correct  in  their  quotation  of  opinions,  as  in  their  report 
of  facts.  My  doctrine  is,  that  the  cerebellum  reaches  its  full 
PBOPOBTION  to  the  brain  at  three,  and  that  the  encephalon  (brain 
and  cerebellum)  obtains  its  ultimate  size  about,  or  soon  after^ 
seven  years  old< — (See  Counts  Propositions  IX  and  X.)  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Gall  makes  a  similar  misr^^esentation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Wenzels  on  this  very  point.^Anat  et 
niys.  du  Cerv.  HI*  P*  93-)  It  is  always  easier  to  attribute  an 
absurdity  t&an  to  refute  a  truth. 

2.  On  '*  Cerebellum— males,"'  ■  I  beg  that  this  nonsaise 
may  not  be  attributed  to  me, 

3.  ''Chaussier— demonstrates."— -One  not  aware  of  the  total 
incapacity  for  accurate  observation  and  coned  statement,  mani- 
fested by  the  Phrenologists,  would  be  surprised  to  hear,  that 
Chaussier,  directly  or  indirectly,  neither  contradicts  my  reid  opi- 
nion,  nor  even  that  so  erroneously  attributed  to  me  by  Dr  S.  I 
have  adduced  Ghaussier's  authority  against  Phrenology,  but  the 
Phrenologists  can  find  nothing  in  that  eminent  anatomist  against 
me. 


Db  SpxmzHBiM  TO  Sib  Wilx«iam  Hamiltok. 

Dft  SraaSHBiv  returns  ooHpliments  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton^ 
and,  in  answer  to  his  letter  of  yesterday,  begs  leave  to  aay,  that 
Dr  S-t  in  PhreBkfllogy,rdies  only  on  the  authority  of  nature,  and 
that  he  wishes  every  one  might  do  the  same.    Sir  William  is 
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•ndrtflken  hi  supfiosiii^  tliat  Dr  S.  intended  to  visit  anin^  die 
aimromira]  cdlection  in  the  College ;  but  Dr  8.  takes  t£e  libef^ 
tf  of  i«iiiinding  Sir  W.  H.,  that  he  attacked  Phrenology  publio- 
}y,  and  that  Dr  S.  and  the  Phrenolo^ts  of  Edinburgh  demand, 
as  matter  of  nght,  a  public  refutation.    The  6th  of  MarA  is 
past,  and  Sir  W.  lias  not  met  Dr  S.  before  the  public.    Sir  W*, 
nowever,  has  promised  to  publish  the  state  of  iiis  fiicts.    Dr  8. 
has  already  requested  Sir  W.  to  do  this  as  speedily  as  possible; 
•and  he  now  begs  leave  to  add,  that,  if  Sir  W.  really  intends  to 
-bring  his  assertions  to  trial,  he  will  leave  the  evidence  on  which 
he  founds  his  conclusions  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  phrenok* 
logical  public  for  a  reasonable  time  i^ier  publication  of  his  state- 
ment, so  that  a  fair  opportunity  maybe  afforded  to  all  taking  on 
interest  in  the  discussion,  of  comparing  the  assertions  with  the 
proofs.    If  Sir  W.  shall  withdraw  the  evidence  b^bre  publish* 
ing  his  statement,  every  intelligent  person  will  Ibrm  nis  own 
opinion  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  proceeding.    The  Phrenolo- 
gists of  Edinburgh  have  left  their  evidence  open  to  public  in- 
n>ection  one  day  in  the  week,  for  six  years  past,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so ;  hence  they  have  the  right  to  demand  of  their 
opponents  a  corresponding  d^ree  of  publicity. 

Res  non  verba  quasso^ 
The  8th  Msrch,  1828. 


Sib  William  Hamilton  to  Dr  Sfubzhkim. 

Sib  W.  Hamilton  presents  compliments  to  Dr  Spurzheim^ 
andj  in  reply  to  his  letter  of  the  8th,  begs  leave  to  remind  him, 
that  the  establishment  of  Phrenology  is  proclaimed  by  its  propa* 
gators  to  be,  on  their  part,  a  war  of  extc;rmination  against  all  other 
systems  of  psychology ;  to  attack  the  new  opinion  was,  there- 
fore^ only  to  (ie/efui  the  old.    If  Sir  W.  read  two  papers  in  re- 
futation of  their  hjrpothesis,  within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety^ where  all  opinions  are  freely  canvassed  by  philosophers 
of  every  sect,  the  Edinburgh  Phrenologists  have  read,  at  least, 
ffvo  hundred  against  doctrines  which  he  maintains,  or  may  main* 
tain,  within  the  sanctuary  of  their  own  Society,  which  excludes 
all  disbelievers  in  Phrenology,  bv  law.    If  Sir  W.  save  a  eingle 
iecture  in  refutation^  Dr  Spurzheim  and  Mr  Comoe  have  de^i 
livered  above  twenty  courses  in  support,  of  the  revolutionary 
theory ;  and  even  to  that  one  lecture  by  Sir  W.,  Mr  Combe  re- 
joined by  another  professedly  in  answer.    The  balance  is  thus 
aU  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  and  ''  Dr  Spurzheim  and  the  Edm^ 
*'  bursh  Fhrenotogistt^'  cannot  now  *'  demand,  as  a  matter  of 
^  ^/^,  awibUc  r^utaiian^ 

Sir  W.  H.  was,  however,  always  ready  to  indulge  his  oppo- 
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nents  in  what  they  had  no  title  to  exact ;  and  he  had  too  intimate 
•an  experience  of  their  tactic,  to  afford  them,  on  any  ground,  the 
•«lightest  pretence  to  hold  out,  that  he  declined  to  demonstrate, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  futility  of  their  doctrine.  Dr  Spurs- 
hdra's  challenge,  he  also  shrewdly  suspected  to  be  mere  brav»- 
,do;  and  made  little  doubt,  that,  calculating  on  Sir  William's 
.  very  natural  repugnance  to  a  personal  and  public  debate  upon 
a  subject  he  so  thcNrougfaly  despised,  Dr  S.  would,  in  fact, 
sweat  blood  and  water  to  escape  a  meeting  the  moment  his  dia]>- 
lenge  was  accepted.   To  render,  however,  the  retreat  of  his  oppo- 
4ient  still  more  ignominious,  and  to  blazon  more  conspicuously 
•to  the  world,  that,  dven  by  the  confession  of  its  founders.  Phre- 
nology could  not  stand  the  light ;  Sir  W.  not  only  dosed  in,  at 
once,  with  the  proposal  of  a  public  discussion,  but,  at  the  same 
•time,  afforded  to  Dr  S.,  what,  if  confident  in  his  opinions,  he 
would  have  most  eagerly  embraced : — ^viz.  by  the  appointment  of 
4irbiters,  to  render  a  popular  meeting  competent,  in  some  decree 
4o  the  furtherance  of  scientific  truth ;  in  providing  it  with  an 
authority,  to  regulate  the  proceedings,  to  check  all  evasive  quib- 
Ming,  and  to  pronounce  sentence  between  the  parties  on  the 
various  points  to  be  determined.     Nay,  to  exhibit,  in  its  very 
highest  climax,  the  conscious  weakness  of  his  opponent,  in  con- 
trast with  his  own  confidence  of  strength.  Sir  W.  actually  offer- 
ed to  leave  to  Dr  S.  the  sole  nomination  of  the  umpires.    The 
event  verified  the  anticipation.     The  mention  of  enlightened 
judges,  a  regulated  discussion,  and  an  articulate  proof,   was 
enoueh.    Dr  S.  was  off;  and  off  upon  the  very  ground  that 
raised  a  public  meeting  above  a  mountebank  exhibition.     So 
much  for  Dr  S.'s  observation, — '*  The  sixth  of  March  is  past, 
y  and  Sir  TV,  has  not  met  Dr  S.  before  the  public." 

In  regard  to  the  concluding  demand  of  Dr  S.,  Sir  W.  hag 
oply  to  say,  that  he  would  build  a  golden  bridge  between  hia 
opponents  and  his  facts.  Every  facility  has  been  tendered  tp 
J)r  Si  for  near  a  month,  to  scrutinize  Sir  W.'s  induction  ;  in 
which  Dr  S.  was  first  urged  to  co-operate — ^then  to  point  out 
himself  its  subject*— then  to  compare  Sir  W.'s  measurements  ;*<^ 
and,  finally,  to  specifV  any  objection  to  any  of  the  spQcimensu 
All  these  proposals  Dr  S.  has  declined ;  though  he  has  twice 
carefully  examined  the  crania  under  consideration.  Now,  to  .d^ 
mand  more,  is  perhaps  unreasonable  in  Dr  S. ;  but  all  that  Sir 
W.  can  do  in  compliance,  shtUl  be  done.  He  cannot  promise  that 
£very  one  of  the  proprietors  should  conveniently  want  his  crania 
so  long  ;  but  all  die  skulls  that  can,  shall  be  retained  in  one 
ccdlection,  open  for  examination;  at  any  rate,  every  specit 
men  is  to  be  numbered,  and  the  names  of  the  various  custo^ 
xliari  shall  be  published. 

16^  OflSht  King  Street,  tOth  March,  183a 
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Dr  Spurzheim  to  Sir. William  Hamilton. 

Dr  Spurzhbim  returns  compliments  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  and 
begs  leave  to  observe^  that  in  sciences^  particularly  so  far  as  po- " 
sitive  facts  are  concerned^  every  intelligent  person  may  claim 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  that  the  reference  of  anv 
physiological  question  to  umpires  alone  is  unpkilosopkicaL  rf 
It  had  been  proposed  to  Harvey  to  refer  to  arbitration,  the  cii^- 
culation  of  the  blood,  would  he,  with  propriety,  have  admitted 
as  umpires,  those  who  denied  his  discovery,  or  would  his  oppoU 
nents  nave  admitted  converts  to  his  doctrine  as  fit  person's^  to 
render  a  final  decision  ?  And  suppose  their  decision  had  been 
unfavourable  to  his  discovery,  would  it  have  had  any  effect  ex"- 
cept  proving  human  fallibility  ?  The  case  of  Phrenology  is  ex- 
actly parallel ;  it  is  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  as  Harvey's  doc* 
trine  was  that  of  the  heart. 

Farther,  Sir  W.  H.  proposed  to  name  umpires  with  the  view 
of  '*  regulating  the  proceedings,  and  checking  all  evasive  quib- 
•*  bling ;"  and  Dr  S.  begs  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  in  order  to  ex- 
clude all  shifting,  evading,  and  erroneous  representation,  that 
he  considers  a  public  discussion  as  the  only  one  suitable  to  the 
present  case. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  says,  that  every  facility  has  been  rendered^ 
to  Dr  S.  for  "  near  a  month,"  to  scrutinize  Sir  W.'s  inductions'; 
and  Dr  S.  begs  leave  to  reply,  that  no  opportunity  has  been  af- 
forded him  of  scrutinizing  the  evidences  of  Sir  W.  before  ike 
public,  and  that  it  is  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  duty  of  Dr 
S.  to  convince  Sir  W^  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology.  Dr  S.  never 
refused  to  Sir  W.  the  right  of  choosing  his  assistants,  or  of  bring- 
ing to  the  meeting  all  the  anatomists  of  Edinburgh :  he  only 
insisted  upon  its  being  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  duty  to  prove  his  as- 
sertions before  the  public,  since  he  had  publicly  attacked  Phre- 
nolog^  and  its  believers. 

In  ord^  to  leave  to  Sir  W.  no  excuse,  Dr  S.  adds,  that  if 
Sir  W.  flhal],  within  a  fortnight  from  this  date,  name  a  day  and 
hour  to  meet  Dr  S.  btfare  the  public,  and  give  to  him  seven  days' 
warning  of  such  a  meeting,  he  will>  although  very  inconveniei^t 
for  himself,  discontinue  his  lectures  in  Glasgow,  and  return  to 
JBctinburgh,  in^  order  to  hear  Sir  W.  substantiate  his  assertioits 
ptAUelv. 

With  these  observations,  Dr  S.  leaves  Sir  W.  to  proceed  as 
he  shall  think  proper,  and  declares  all  correspondence  to  any 
other  purpose  in  vain.  Dr  S.  takes  no  notice  of  the  puerile 
boosting,  and  so  little  prafessor-^ke  expressions,  in  which  Sir 
W.  indiUges  in  his  letters.  Dr  S.  entered  into,  and  has  con- 
tinued the  correspondence  on  public  grounds  exclusive^,  and  he 
leaves  it  to  the  intelli^nt  public  to  decide  on  which'  side  ^ 
desire  or  fear  of  pubhdty  hatf  been  most  conspicuously  mani- 
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Sib  William  Hamilton  to  Db  Spurzhhih. 

Sib  W.  Hamilton  presents  compliments  to  Dr  Spursheim^ 
and  thought,  from  Dr  S.'s  long  silence,  that  this  correspondencse 
was  at  an  end.  In  reply  to  Dr  S/s  letter  of  yesterday.  Sir  W. 
has  only  to  say,  that  had  Harvey  challenged  an  opponent  to  a 
public  disputation ,-  had  that  opponent  not  only  at  once  closed 
with  the  proposal,  but  offered,  (what  he  was  easily  able  to  do,) 
to  prove  by  experiment,  in  the  face  of  an  assembly,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  arbiters,  appmnied  exclusively  hy  the  challenger 
hinuelf,  that  the  veins  haa  no  valves,  and  that  the  arteries,  when 
punctured,  emitted  only  air,  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to  peril 
the  whole  controversy  on  the  ocular  demonstration  of  these  efl« 
sential  facts ;  and  had  Harvey  upon  this,  deserting  his  challenge, 
refused  to  bring  his  opinion  to  an  issue  before  iiny  judges,  by 
whom  the  facts  could  oe  examined,  but  would  consent  only  to 
harangue  an  ignorant  multitude,  by  whom  the  phenomena 
could  not  even  be  seen,  who  could  believe  only  what  they  hap* 
pened  to  be  told,  and  who  had  even  no  organ  to  declare  the  im- 
pression they  passively  and  fortuitously  received ;  then  would 
the  cases  be  "  exactly  parallel ;"  but  Harvey  would  then  have 
been  no  greater  a  discoverer  than  Gall,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  would  have  been  as  futile  as  the  doc* 
trine  of  Phrenology. 

In  conclusion.  Sir  W.  has  simply  to  repeat,  what  he  formerly 
stated,  that  as  arbiters  are  only  a  mean  to  an  end,  if  Dr  S. 
will  suffgest  any  other  mode  by  which  an  oral  discussion  can  he 
so  regulated,  that  the  parties  shall  be  constrained  to  prove  arti- 
culate issues,  not  by  assertion,  but  hy  fact — ^that  all  irrelevancy 
shall  be  checked — that  objections  on  either  side  shall  be  pe- 
remptorily determined — and  that  a  final  decision  on  the  several 
points  shall  be  pronounced ; — Sir  W.  is  ready  to  meet  Dr  8.  be- 
fore the  public  on  any  Saturday,  and  to  prove  his  propositions 
upon  whatever  collection  of  crania  Dr  S.  may  select  Sir  W. 
may  observe  that,  independently  of  other  considerations,  Dr  S* 
is  not  the  opponent  he  could  safely  encounter,  without  an  au- 
thority capable  of  estimating  all  assertions  at  their  proper  value. 
The  man  who  could,  in  print,  coolly  state  at  his  convenience, 
that  a  series  of  very  ordinary  crania,  selected  by  himself,  were 
**  monstrous,"  "  siriular/'  and  ^'  anomalous"  on  which  it  was 
incoinpetent  to  establish  any  conclusion  whatever,  (a  statement 
Sir  W.  defies  Dr  S.  to  find  any  medical  man,  even  of  the  Phre* 
nological  Society,  to  stake  his  reputation  in  confirming ;)  who 
could  misrepresent  his  adversary's  opinions ;  and  quote  authori- 
ties against  these  opinions  which  do  not  exist  r-^-is  not  the  oppo- 
nent who  could  be  trusted  to  take  no  unfiur  advantage  of  liie 
position,  before  a  dumb  and  ignorant  assembly* 

.     16,  Oient  Ejsg  Street,  14th  Maidi,  1628. 
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Db  Spvrhzxim  to  Sib  William  Hamilton. 

Dr  SpaBZHBXM  returns  compliments  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  and* 
in  answer  to  his  letter  of  the  I4th  ult>  reminds  him  once  more 
of  what  he  seems  willing  to  overlook,  that  he  is  the  attacking 
party,  and  Dr  S.  the  defending  party,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
from  the  beginning,  Br  S.  deuared  that  he  leaves  it  to  Sir  WiU 
liam  to  procure  the  evidences  of  his  assertion,  and  to  take  for 
assistant  whomsoever  he  likes,  in  order  to  refute  Phrenology. 
The  only  condition  on  which  Dr  S.  insisted  to  meet  Sir  William 
was,  that  the  public  should  be  admitted,  not  with  the  view  of 
taking  their  decision  on  the  spot  as  an  assembled  tribunal,  but 
by  having  the  public  as  witnesses,  that  both  Sir  William  and 
Dr  S.  might  be  spared  the  painful  task  of  dimuting  afterwards 
as  to  what  the  arguments  and  evidences  adouced  really  were. 
Dr  S.  also  insisted  on  this  condition,  since  he  was  aware  of  the 
manner  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  conducted  the  arbitra- 
tion with  Mr  Combe.  Sir  William  Hamilton  boasted  of  his  abi- 
lity not  simply  to  disprove  Phrenology,  but  to  demonstrate  its  dia- 
metrical opposition  to  truth ;  why  then  does  he  hesitate  to  show 
his  evidences  before  the  public  P  Dr  S.  has  published  his  doc- 
trines, and  he  exposes  them  to  miscellaneous  audiences,  and  to 
numerous  classes  of  the  medical  profession  ;  he  thinks  that  any 
scientific  controversy  should  be  conducted  in  the  face  of  all  per- 
sons of  education  who  may  choose  to  attend,  and  that  the  pro- 
per and  ultimate  tribunal  by  which  all  questions  of  science  must 
oe  decided  is  the  great  philosophical  public,  and  not  a  few  in- 
dividuals of  Edinburgh,  or  any  other  city. 

"Dr  S.  concludes  by  repeating,  that  he  has  seen,  with  regret 
for  their  author,  an  habitual  indulgence  in  expressions  towards 
Dr  S.,  which,  had  Sir  William  alone  been  concerned,  would 
long  a^o  have  precluded  Dr  S.  from  any  reply.  Self-respect 
Inquires  Dr  S.  to  state  expressly,  that  he  considers  himself  not 
addressing  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  opinions  he  has  seen 
no  reason  to  value,  but  the  public,  before  whom  this  correspon- 
dence will  soon  be  laid,  and  to  whom  Dr  S.  willingly  leaves  to 
decide  on  the  propriety  of  Sir  William's  expressions,  and  on  all 
other  points  of  the  controversy. 

Glasgow,  Huttoii*fl  Hotel,  I7th  March,  1828. 


Sib  WzIiLiam  Hamilton  to  Db  Spurshbim. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  presents  compliments  to  Dr  Spurzheim,  and 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  having  compelled  both  Dr  Spurzheim 
and  Mr  Combe  so  unequivocally  to  confess,  that  they  dare  not 
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''  an  idle  moby (10^  without  knowledge,  ag  without  a  voice;" 
and  you  requestea  him  to  name  umpires  to  proceed  to  a  private 
discussion. (J.\)  This  he  declined,  and  reminded  you,  that  you 
had  commenced  by  addressing  your  objections  to  an  audience  of 
Ae  very  description  to  which  you  here  alluded,  (12)  and  that 
the  Phrenologists,  as  well  as  the  very  intelligent  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  had  a  right  to  demand  a  public  refutation,  as  the 
attack  had  been  publicly  made.  You  persisted  in  refusing  to 
bring  forward  your  proof  in  this  way,  but  said  you  *'  had  only 
"  now  to  publish  your  statement  of  facts."  Dr  Spurzheim  re- 
plied, that  lie  will  be  glad  how  soon  you  shall  do  so.  Accord- 
ingly, in  yesterday's  Mercury,  you  advertised  as  speedily  to  be 
published,  "  Fictions  of  Phrenology  and  Pacts  of  Nature ;" 
but  before  thid  publication  takes  place,  nay,  on  the  very  day  of 
your  advertisement,  and,  forgetting  that  the  umpires  had  fixed 
a  mode  of  proof,  you,  in  your  note  of  yesterday,  nave  asked  me 
to  attend  before  uie  arbiters  to  see  you  submit  some  new  evi- 
dence in  the  arbitration  to  be  adduced  by  yourself.  (13) 

I  am  quite  ready  to  meet  you  before  the  arbiters  at  any  time 
you  please ;  but  respect  to  them  as  well  as  to  consistency,  re- 
quires that  you,  in  the  first  place,  should  terminate  your  dis- 
cussion with  Dr  Spurzheim,  by  publishing  your  *'  Fictions  and 
"  Facts ;"  and,  in  the  next  place,  satisfy  the  arbiters  regarding 
the  principle  on  which  you  nave  hitherto  proceeded,  ana  intend 
in  future  to  proceed.  You  appear  to  conceive  yourself  to  enjoy 
an  unlimited  latitude  of  inconsistency ;  and  appeal  to  the  public 
one  day,  then  the  next  denounce  them  as  *'  an  idle  mob ;"  next 
revert  to  the  public,  and  again  decline  their  jurisdiction ;  you 
hold  out  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  as  the  sole  objects  of  your 
attack,  then  refuse  to  assume  Dr  Spurzheim  as  a  party ;  never- 
theless, you  in  a  few  days  fix  upon  him,  and  exclude  me ;  next 
you  leave  him  off  in  the  middle,  at  least  before  the  close,  and 
desire  me  to  proceed.  Satisfy  the  arbiters  of  the  propriety  of 
all  this,  and  publish  whatever  you  have  to  urge  against  Dr 
Spurzheim,  and  I  repeat,  that  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  meet 
you  before  the  umpires  whenever  you  please.  (14)  I  am,  my 
dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

6.  Combs. 


Sir  William  Hamilton  to  Mr  Combe. 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  4th  was  so  melancholy  a 
manifestation  of  the  torture,  which  the  fear  of  being  publicly 
crucified,  under  the  arbitration^  on  the  facts  of  nature  had  itk'^ 
fiicted,  that  I  was  almost  resolved  to  pass  it  over  as  a  writhing, 
unseemly  indeed,  but  pitiable;  and,  in  these  circumstances,  I 
meant,  in  case  you  and  Dr  Spurzheim  had  lain  quiet,  to  have 
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frequently  urged  to  print  And  |mbliah  your  objectaqms^  you    de 
layed  doing  so.  (1)    Next,  you  inserted  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers,  and  set  up  men  with  placards  at  the  comers  of  the 
«(reets>(2)  inviting  the  public  in  general  to  come  and  hear  you 
deliver  an  antiphrenological  lecture  for  payment  of   half-a* 
crown,  (3)    Having  given  a  lecture  on  my  part,  in  answer  to 
yours,  (4)  you  then  discovered  that  a  private  reference  to  um- 
pires, to  fix  some  points  of  fact,  was  a  proper  preliminary  to  an 
appeal  to  the  public  on  the  merits  of  Phrenology,  and  I  acced- 
ed to  your  wishes  in  this  particular.  (5)     Umpires  were  named, 
and  proceeded  to  investigate  the  evidence  you  laid  before  them. 
They  rejected  it  as  incompetent,  (6)  but  agreed  to  seek  evidence 
themselves,  by  pathological  dissections  at  the  Infirmary  and  Fe- 
ver Hospital,  on  the  points  which  you  had  undertaken,  but 
failed,  to  support  (6)  by  proof,  and  to  this  proposition  you  ac- 
ceded.   Having  heard  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  intention  of  passing 
some  weeks  in  Edinburgh  this  winter,  and  having  reaf]  in  your 
letters,  and  heard  you  repeat  in  debate  before  the  umpires, 
that  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  the  ''  only  authentic  repre- 
''  sentatives  of  their  own  doctrines,"    and  that  you   wished 
*'  ONLY  to  refute  the  assertions  of  these  two  founders,"  I  pro- 
posed to  you  to  devolve  the  reference  on  Dr  Spurzheim ;  but 
this  you  declined.    I  acquiesced  in  your  declinature,  and  ex- 
pressed my  readiness  to  proceed  with  you  to  a  close.    After 
this,  and  without  the  least  communication  with  me,  you  thought 

{>roper  again  to  attack  Phrenology  before  the  public,  in  the  Ca- 
edonian  Mercury  of  21st  January,  1827 ;  (8)  to  bring  forward 
all    your  antiphrenological  propositions  then  under  reference' 
to  the  umpires,  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  fact,  that  the  um- 
pires had  rejected  all  the  evidence  of  them  you  had  then  adduced, 
and  had  agreed  to  go  in  quest  of  evidence  themselves ;  and, 
nevertheless,  in  this  state  of  matters,  and  after  having  declined 
to  admit  Dr  Spurzheim  as  a  party,  you  called  on  Dr  Spurzheim 
'*  to  manifest,  if  that  be  possible,  the  futility  of  your  counter- 
''  propositions/'  and  asked  him  to  do  so  by  means  of  the  very  60 
skulls   which  the  arbiters  had  already  rejected.  (9)    I  replied 
in  the  Mercury  to  this  most  irregular  and  unfounded  mani^sto, 
and  the  controversy  was  supported  in  its  columns,  between 
yourself  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dr  Spurzheim  and  me  on  the 
other,  until  3 1st  January,  when  you  wrote,  *'  I  say  nothing  in 
"  reply  to  Mr  Combe,  as  I  beg  leave  to  decline  his  interference 
**  in  the  present  controversy  between  Dr  Spurzheim  and  me."  By 
your  own  act  I  was  thus  excluded ;  and,  after  having  declined  to 
take  Dr  Spurzheim  as  your  party,  you  fixed  on  him  alone.  A  cor- 
respondence next  ensued  between  you  and  Dr  Spurzheim,  which 
I  bave  perused,  in  which  he  called  on  you  repeatedly  to  name 
a  day  for  bringing,  forward  your  evidence  before  the  public, 
and  offered  to  attend;  but  in  which  you  declined  to  proceed 
before  a  mixed  audience,  stigmatizing  them  as  a  muHiiude  and 
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"  an  idle  mob,{\Qi\  without  knowledge^  as  without  a  voice;" 
and  you  requestea  him  to  name  umpires  to  proceed  to  a  private 
di$cu»sion,(\\)  This  he  declined^  and  reminded  you,  that  you 
had  commenced  by  addressing  your  objections  to  an  audience  of 
the  very  description  to  which  you  here  alluded,  (12)  and  that 
the  Phrenologists,  as  well  as  the  very  intelligent  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  had  a  right  to  demand  a  public  refutation,  as  the 
attack  had  been  pubUcly  made.  You  persisted  in  refusing  to 
bring  forward  your  proof  in  this  way,  but  said  you  **  had  only 
''  now  to  publish  your  statement  offsets.*'  Dr  Spurzheim  re» 
plied,  that  iie  will  be  fflad  how  soon  you  shall  do  so.  Accord- 
ingly, in  yesterday's  Mercuir,  you  advertised  as  speedily  to  be 
published,  "  Fictions  of  Phrenology  and  Facts  of  Nature ;" 
but  before  thi&  publication  takes  place,  nay,  on  the  very  day  of 
your  advertisement,  and,  forgetting  that  the  umpires  had  fixed 
a  mode  of  proof,  you,  in  your  note  of  yesterday,  nave  asked  me 
to  attend  before  the  arbiters  to  see  you  submit  some  new  evi- 
dence in  the  arbitration  to  be  adduced  by  yourself.  (13) 

I  am  quite  ready  to  meet  you  before  the  arbiters  at  any  time 
you  please ;  but  respect  to  them  as  well  as  to  consistency,  re- 
quires that  you,  in  the  first  place,  should  terminate  your  dis- 
cussion with  Dr  Spurzheim,  by  publishing  your  **  Fictions  and 
"  Facts ;"  and,  in  the  next  place,  satisfy  the  arbiters  regarding 
the  principle  on  which  you  have  hitherto  proceeded,  and  intend 
in  future  to  proceed.  You  appear  to  conceive  yourself  to  enjoy 
an  unlimited  latitude  of  inconsistency ;  and  appeal  to  the  public 
one  day,  then  the  next  denounce  them  as  ''  an  idle  mob ;"  next 
revert  to  the  public,  and  again  decline  their  jurisdiction ;  you 
hold  out  Drs  Oall  and  Spurzheim  as  the  sole  objects  of  your 
attack,  then  refuse  to  assume  Dr  Spurzheim  as  a  party ;  never- 
theless, you  in  a  few  days  fix  upon  him,  and  exclude  me ;  next 
you  leave  him  off  in  the  middle,  at  least  before  the  close,  and 
uesire  me  to  proceed.  Satisfy  the  arbiters  of  the  propriety  of 
all  this,  and  publish  whatever  you  have  to  urge  against  Dr 
Spurzheim,  and  I  repeat,  that  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  meet 
you  before  the  umpires  whenever  you  please.  (14)  I  am,  my 
dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

6.  Combs. 


Sir  William  Hamilton  to  Mr  Combr. 

My  dbar  Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  4th  was  so  melancholy  a 
manifestation  of  the  torture,  which  the  fear  of  being  publicly 
crucified,  under  the  arbitration,  on  the  facts  of  nature  had  in- 
flicted, that  I  was  almost  resolved  to  pass  it  over  as  a  writhing^ 
unseemly  indeed,  but  pitiable ;  and,  in  these  circumstances,  I 
meant,  in  case  you  ana  Dr  Spurzheim  had  lain  quiet,  to  have 
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thanly  rafnted  your  doctrine^  withoat  expoong  you  personally 
to  tile  worlds  in  all  the  ladicroiis  oootortions  of  your  polemical 
agony.  What  I  last  night  learned,  has,  however,  altered  my 
resolve.  I  am  inlbrmed  that  my  opponents  thought  it  better 
to  anticipate  the  expected  publication  of  the  documents  on  my 
part,  and  that  yoor  letter,  along  with  my  recent  correspon- 
dence with  Dr  Spnrshebn,  was  read,  and  (for  the  lookers-on, 
very  amusingly)  discussed,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Society.  The  portentous  mis-statements  it  embodies,  form- 
ed, however,  as  was  to  be  expected,  no  part  of  the  debate. 
(The  Phrenologists,  indeed,  by  the  way,  seem  to  think  them- 
selves emancipated,  in  all  relations,  from  every  regard  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  allegations;  and,  in  reference  to  myself,  I 
have  good  reason  to  jnvtett  against  any  credit  being  accorded  to 
amgkt  asserted  by  them  cffne,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  either 
in  lectures  or  in  print.)  This  publication  and  discussion  by  the 
Phrenologists  among  themselves,  induces  me  to  signalise,  once 
for  all,  the  veiy  dignified  and  candid  manner  in  wnich  you  are 
pleased  to  conduct  a  controversy ;  while  it  also  authorises  me  to 
take  what  steps  I  may  deem  expedient,  in  bringing  the  whole 
oorrespondenoe  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  As  I  would 
avoid  the  irksome  labour  of  recapitulating  your  statements,  I 
beg  leave  to  send  you  my  observatiofis  under  the  form  of  notes. 

1.  None  but  die  Phrenologists  could  have  dreamt  that  I  had  not 
as  good  aright  as  themselves,  and  as  all  other  speculators,  to  can- 
vass a  scientific  doctrine,  where  and  when  I  chose,  and  to  publish 
or  not  to  publish  my  opinions,  in  conformity  to  my  own  humour 
and  caprice.  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim  lectured  against  all 
mortal  systems  for  fifteen  years;  and  they,  I  am  well  assured, 
were  never  pestered  by  the  feverish  anxie^  of  any  other  theo- 
rists, *'  to  print  and  publish  their  objections."  You  yourself, 
have,  I  understand,  privately  circulated  a  pamphlet,  in  which, 

fottomng  me,  you  mamtain  that  Phrenology  involves  the  melan- 
dioly  doctrine  of  a  material  necessity, — a  doctrine  on  which  man 
has  no  more  moral  responsibility  than  a  jack.  Have  you  been 
"  urged"  by  the  clerical  associates  of  your  sect  to  publish  this 
argument  against  their  own  professional  utility  P  For  though  you 
do  not  perceive  its  issue,  those  better  versed  in  metaphysics  and 
theology,  are  well  aware  that  it  must  subvert,  if  true,  every 
ground,  in  natural  religion,  for  the  existence  of  a  Ood,  and  other- 
wise, explode  Christianity  in  disproving  the  possibility  of  sin. 
It  was,  perhaps  however,  cruel  to  keep  my  victims  so  long  in 
saspense  before  indulging  them  with  tne  coup  de  grace. 

2.  I  beg  leave,  in  answer  to  this  very  dignifiea  and  pertinent 
allegation,  to  say,  that  I  should  blush  indeed,  could  I  be 
thought  capable  of  so  vulgar  a  piece  of  quackery.  This  mode 
of  decoying  the  multitude  to  the  lecture-room,  is  purelv  phre- 
nological ;  and  in  the  annals  of  scientific  teaching,  belongs,  I 
sAomd  imagine,  bxci<V8IVSLt  to  toubsblf. 
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3.  This  is  either  the  veriest  twaddle^  or  there  is  an  insinua- 
tion (which  I  shall  not  stoop  to  characterize)  intended  for  those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  tnat  my  lecture  was 
for  any  profit  of  my  own.  Whatever  Phrenology  has  been  to 
you,  its  refutation  neither  has,  nor  ever  can  be  of  any  emolu^ 
ihent  to  me.  It  has  cost  me  a  little  time,  and  afforded  me  some 
amusement ;  but  truth  was  my  sole  motive  in  abating  an  opinion^ 
which  cast  a  ridicule  on  the  country,  and  had  absolutely  be- 
come almost  a  common  nuisance. 

4.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  you  talk  of  answering  a  dem^mstnu' 
tion  which  you  and  the  leading  Phrenologists  durst  not  venture 
to  witness — ^not  one  iota  of  which  you  were  able  to  invalidate— - 
and  the  facts  and  arguments  of  which  you  did  not  know,  did 
not  comprehend,  misrepresented,  or  eschewed^ 

5.  I  only  wished  to  compel  my  opponents  themselves  to  con- 
fess the  absurdity  of  their  facts,  aiia  to  bring  my  refutation  to 
tlie  level  of  the  multitude  whom  I  attempted  to  satisfy  of  their 
hallucination. 

6.  See  note  9. 

7.  Upon  very  good  grounds*    See  above,  pp.  18, 19. 

8.  Could  I  not,  without  Mr  Combe's  permission,  defend  my« 
self  when  attacked  ?  Could  I  not,  without  abandoning  my  con- 
troversy with  him,  engage,  at  my  own  choice,  in  another  with 
Dr  Spurzheim  ?  And  could  I  not  propoae  the  same  points  for 
discussion  to  both  my  antagonists? 

9.  It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  reply  to  such  statements.  The 
umpires  had  nothing  to  do  in  my  controvery  with  Dr  Spur*- 
aheim ;  and  iketf  never  saw,  never  considered,  and  never  reacted 
the^^y  ikulis.  And  if  they  had,  there  were  other  crania  in 
Edinburgh  on  which  to  refute  the  craiiiological  hypotheais.  It 
was,  however,  in  part  to  disprove  before  the  umpires,  the  mar- 
vellous assertions,  which,  after  Dr  Spuraheim,  you  have  ventured 
to  advance  in  regard  to  these  skulls,  that  I  wished  them  to -meet. 
In  regard  to  your  other  allegations,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  that 
it  was  only  at  the  fag  end  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  umpires, 
(and  owing  to  circumstances  which,  I  have  it  under  your  hand, 
did  not  originate  with  me,  we  had  only  three,)  that  /  had  any 
opporiufiity  of  adducing  evidence.  The  third  was  appointed  by 
you  yourself,  in  the  Plurenological  Hall,  where  I  certamly  had  no 
evidence ;  and  this  meeting  was  only  called  to  deliberate  about 
future  proceedings.  At  the  end  of  the  second  meeting,  I  merely 
produced,  in  coiiiutation  of  the  phrenological  proposition,  that 
the  frontal  sinus  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  women,  the  thirteen  Je^ 
nude  crania  from  Dr  Spurzheim's  collection.  You  professed 
not  to  know  that  the  sex  was  discriminated  by  Dr  S.,  and  the 
arbiters  did  not  think  themselves  competent  to  decide  that  they 
w^e  accurately  marked.  You  agreed  to  write  for  information 
to  Dr  8.  The  sinuses  also,  were  at  that  time,  only  in  general^ 
opened  »o  as  to  be  measured  by  a  probe ;  and  you  disputed  every 
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measttrement.  It  was  by  all  parties  agreed  to  supersede  the 
evidence  of  these  thirteen  crania  ofi  this  point,  and  for  these  special 
reasons;  but  there  was  no  decision  minuted^  even  to  that  effect. 
Yet  admitting  this,  it  was  worthy  of  the  cause  which  you  so 
oongenially  support^  to  assert,  that  because  a  Jerv  of  the  crania 
had  been  found,  on  temporary  and  particular  grounds,  incompe- 
tent to  establish  one  subordtnant  ppint,  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion is,  on  permanent  and  general  grounds,  incompetent  to  evi- 
dence any  conclusion  at  aU.  The  decision  could,  in  fact,  how- 
ever, have  no  relevancy  whatever  at  present,  and  in  relation  to 
Dr  Spurzheim.  Dr  S.  cannot  impugn  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
sexiuil  discrimination :  and  a  sinus  is  now  fully  displayed  in 
every  skull  of  the  collection. 

10.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  the  expressions  have  here  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  personal  respectahuUy,  or  even  with  the 
general  intellieence  of  the  audience  9  The  most  fashionable  as- 
sembly would  be  a  mere  populace,  in  the  determination  of  ana- 
tomical problems. 

11.  You  say  you  have  perused  my  correspondence  with  Dr 
Spurshmm.  But  your  genuine  Phrenologist  can  only  perceive  a 
fact  or  report  a  statement,  by  contraries.  My  answer  to  the  wish 
whidi  Dr  S.  professed  for  a  public  discussion,  was,  as  you 
know,  in  the  following  words : — "  Though  per8<^a]ly  averse 
"  from  any  thing  like  a  public  exhibition,  and  tnough  convinced 
''  that  a  crowd  is  neither  the  audience  to  understand,  nor  a 
'*  crowded  assembly  the  place  to  detail  the  evidence  of  an  ana- 
'*  tonical  induction ;  Sir  W*  is  too  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 

certainty  of  his  proof,  not,  on  other  accounts,  to  court  an  oppor* 
tumly^  q^  manifesting,  in  the  most  open  manner,  the  unsoundness 
Q^lAe  opinion  he  controverts.  Hb  thsrsforb  acquiesces  in  Dr 
"  DPinazHBiM's  proposal  of  a  public  discussion.  The  points 
'^  now  at  issue  are  purely  anatomical,  and  it  only  remains  for  Dr 
**  S.  to  mention  the  persons  most  ccxnpetent  to  the  task,  whom 
**  he  would  propose  as  umpiras  on  the  occasion." 

12.  To  my  demonstration  you  gave,  what  you  were  pleased  to 
call,  an  answer.  Phrenology  and  I  are  therefore  quits  on  this 
score.  It  is  also  a  logic  peculiar  to  my  opponents,  to  infer,  that 
because  a  public  lecture  can  be  prohtablv  delivered,  a  public 
dUemssion  can  be  rationally  conducted,  without  an  authority  in 
the  meeting,  to  regulate  and  to  decide. 

13.  It  requires  more  acuteness  than  I  possess,  to  perceive  wjiy 
two  birds  may  not  be  killed  with  one  stone,  and  two  antagonists 
not  be  refuted  on  the  same  points,  by  the  same  evidence. 

14.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  issue  of  my  induction,  I  should 
certainlv,  after  the  publication  of  my  statement,  deem  it  an  idle 
encroacimient  on  my  own,  and  on  the  patience  of  any  reasonable 
men^  to  repeat  before  them,  the  evidence  in  refutation  of  a  doc- 
trine^ which,  f^om  its  own  futility,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
defended,  I  now  regard  as  all  too  contemptible  for  controversy. 


€t 
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I  have  undertaken  to  assassinate  Phreno]ogr>  not  to  laj  its 
spectre.    Si  vopulus  y  '  ' 

Sir,  very  truly  yours. 


spectre.    Si  vopulus  vult  decipi,  decipiatur.    I  remain,  my  dnr 
itv  vo 


W.  Hamilton. 
16,  Great  King  Street,  8th  March,  IMS. 


Mb  Georob  Combb  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart. 

Edinburgh,  10th  Msrch,  1828. 

My  dbab  Sir,— Whatever  contests  you  and  I  may  maintain 
in  our  characters  of  Phrenologist  and  Antiphrenologist,  I  pre* 
sume  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  quarrelling  as  individuals ; 
and  as,  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  March,  you  intinoduce  certain  to- 
pics and  expressions  which  have  a  natural  tendency  to  produce 
this  last  result,  and  are  not  relevant  to  the  points  under  discus- 
sion between  us,  I,  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  amity,  beg  leave  to 
point  them  out,  not  doubting  but  that  they  will  be  removed. 

The  object  g£  my  remark  on  the  mode  in  which  your  antiphre- 
noloffical  lecture  had  been  announced,  was  merely  to  show  that 

fou  had  conunenced  by  collecting  a  miscellaneous  audience,  but 
intended  liothing  disrespectful  to  yourself.  The  impression  in 
my  memory  was,  that  I  had  seen  your  lecture  placarded  at  the 
comers  of  uie  streets ;  but  as  yon  say  not,  then  I  request  you  to 
hold  the  statement  to  that  effect  as  wiliidrawn.  As  to  the  al- 
lusion *'  to  payment  of  half-a-crown"  in  my  letter,  the  object  of 
introducing  it,  was  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fiict,  that,  in 
your  attack  on  Phrenology,  no  discrimination  was  used  in  ad- 
mitting the  audience.  In  the  public  newspapers  you  invited 
all  who  chose  to  pay  that  sum  to  attend  and  hear  you  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  the  phrenological  doctrines.  I  am  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that  you  could  conceive  me  to  impute  to  you 
the  pocketing  of  the  money.  I  considered  the  fact,  that  your 
lecture  had  been  delivered  for  relief  of  the  distressed  (^eratives 
as  so  perfectly  well  known,  that  no  person  who  did  not  seek  to 
make  a  mistake,  could  possibly  fall  into  error  on  the  subject. 

You  are  pleased  to  introduce  some  uncourteous  remarks  on 
the  placarding  of  my  lecture  in  answer  to  yours.  I  consider 
the  expressions  in  which  you  habitually  indulge  as  indications 
of  the  soreness  of  your  own  mind,  and  therefore  pass  them  over, 
as  calculated  to  injure  only  yourself  and  your  own  causes  My 
lecture  was  advertised  and  placarded  exclusively  by  the  com* 
mittee  for  the  distressed  operatives,  and  I  feel  no  uneasiness 
about  the  manner  in  which  they  managed  its  publication.  Their 
object  was  to  draw  as  large  an  audience  as  possible,  and  what* 
ever  conduced  to  this,  and  was  not  inccmsistent  with  propriety^ 
met  my  entire  approbation. 

In  your  note  1,  you  introduce  a  long  series  of  remarks  on  a 
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panpUet  which  jou  say  you  ''  understand  I  have  privately  cir* 
"  ciuatBd."  It  18  quite  true  that  I  have  privately  circulated  a 
pamphlet,  but  diametrically  opposite  in  cnaracter  to  what  you 
represent*  If  you  have  not  seen  "  the  Essay"  to  which  you 
allude,  how  can  you  be  justified  in  characterising  it  as  you  have 
done  ?  Nay,  misrepresenting  it  to  the  utmost  extent  possible,  in 
a  letter  designed  for  publication  }  My  own  conviction  was,  that 
I  had  strengthened  and  systematized  the  proofs  of  design,  wis« 
dom,  and  goodness  in  the  Deity ;  and  a  pretty  numerous  circle 
of  friends,  not  destitute  of  metanhysical  acumen,  are  of  opinion 
that  this  conviction  is  well  founaed.  If  you  have  seen  the  Essay, 
you  must  have  observed,  what  stares  every  reader  in  the  face, 
munely,  the  caveat  given  in  the  preface,  that  "  I  rely  on  the  kom 
nour  of  every  individual  to  whom  the  Essay  may  be  presented^ 
that  it  shall  not  be  reprinted,  reviewed,  nor  publicly  criticized, 
but  that  it  shall  be  treated  in  good  faith  as  a  paivatb  covmu- 
''  MiCATiON."  My  object,  as  is  there  fully  explained,  was  to 
present  it  to  reflecting  individuals  acquainted  with  Phrenology, 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  m 
whose  honour  I  had  confidence,  ''  soliciting,  in  return,  a  free 
*^  communication  of  their  opinions  regarding  it ;"  informing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  had  been  printed  '*  exclusivmf 
*' for  private  distribution;  that  it  is  not  published,  and  not  sold; 
"  so  that,  if  it  should  contain  important  errors,  injurious  to  the 
**  public,  it  is  in  my  power  at  any  time  to  suppress  it ;  and 
"  pledging  myself  to  do  so  whenever  such  mistakes  are  pointed 
"  out." 

Let  me  put  it  to  your  candour,  therefore,  whether  a  commu- 
nication  made  in  confidence,  upon  honour,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  private  criticism  previously  to  publication,  can 
£urly  or  honourably  be  even  adverted  to,  not  to  say  stigmatized^ 
by  you,  to  whom  no  copy  was  presented,  in  a  letter  intended 
for  the  public  eye,  on  topics  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
Essay  in  question  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  care  nothins  for  your 
denunciation.  I  have  received  many  valuable  remarks  on  the 
Essay,  and  intend  speedily  to  publish  it,  after  availing  myself 
of  these ;  and  you  and  the  public  will  then  enjov  a  legitimate 
right  to  treat  it  according  to  its  deserts.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
for  the  sake  of  your  own  honour,  I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest, 
what  I  conceive  justice  also  dictates,  that  you  should  with- 
draw the  note,  or  paragraph,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  this 
private  communication ;  in  which  event,  all  notice  of  it  in  this 
letter  will  also  be  omitted.  I  trust  that  I  need  say  nothinff 
fiffther  on  this  point;  yet  I  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  it  would 
be  just  as  fair  and  correct  on  my  part,  to  inquire  concerning 
the  private  and  confidential  remarks  which  you  have  made  at 
any  time  on  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza,  and  to  charge  you  with 
atheism.  This  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  puUic,  with  a  view  to  prejudice  you,  that  would  reflect 
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disgnce  on  any  man  pretending  to  the  character  of  a  pbilosd^ 
pher,  and  I  do  no  such  thing.  But  if  you  shall  persist  in  re- 
Udningjbr  the  public  eye,  a  paragraph  which  alludes  to  a  sab* 
ject  utterly  unconnected  with  our  phrenological  controversy, 
the  public  will  not  be  slow  in  judging  whether  this  has  been 
done  from  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
or  whether  it  has  not  been  thrust  in  with  the  hope  not  omy  of 
exciting  an  unjust  prejudice  against  me,  but  also  of  withdraw- 
ing attention  from  the  actual  merits  of  the  controversy,  after 
finding  yourself  on  the  losing  side. 

After  the  turn  which  you  have  now  given  to  the  correspon- 
dence, I  decline  entering  into  any  farther  discussion  with  you 
in  this  form.  I  repeat,  that  I  am  ready  to  meet  you  before 
the  arbiters  on  any  day  whidf  you  may  appoint,  and  if  they 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  arbitration  ought  at  present  to  be 
proceeded  with,  before  you  have  published  your  statement 
against  Dr  Spurzheim,  I  shall  cheerfully  obey  their  commands. 
In  replying  to  this  letter,  I  shall  take  it  kind  that  you  introduce 
no  new  topics,  so  that  the  correspondence  may  here  terminate 
in  the  mean  time.    I  am,  &c  . 

Oborob  Combb. 


Sir  William  Hamilton  to  Mb  Combe. 

My  dbar  Sib, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  have 
only  to  say,  in  general,  that  if  you  feel  sore  at  any  parts  of  my 
last  communication,  you  must  recollect  that  these  were  merely 
the  rejoinders,  at  length  tardily  provoked,  by  the  irrelevant 
personalities  with  which  you  have  of  late  attempted  to  screen  the 
weakness  of  your  cause,  if  not  to  disgust  your  opponent  with 
his  controversy.  Your  own  manifold  misrepresentations  in  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  and  the  contemptible  distortion  of  all 
truth  and  reason  in  the  anonjrmous  articles  of  the  phrenological 
champion,  the  Scotsman,  were  allowed  to  pass,  in  general, 
without  refutation,  because  I  had  myself  no  patience  for  the 
task,  and  was  unwilling  either  to  engross  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper, or  to  perplex  the  public  with  contradictions  of  what, 
even  if  true,  had  no  influence  on  the  scientific  question.  The 
continuance  of  the  same  teasing  conduct  in  your  last  letter,  made 
it  expedient,  however,  to  discontinue,  for  a  moment,  my  for- 
bearance ;  and,  as  I  expressly  stated,  my  answer  to  that  letter 
was  intended  ^*  to  signaUzey  once  for  all,"  your  undignified  and 
uncandid  mode  of  disputation,  affording,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sample  of  the  uUer  disregard^  which,  in  common  fviih  other  Phre^ 
nologists,  you  habitually  manifest  to  the  correctnees  of  your  moat 
positive  and  most  important  assertions.  In  doing  this,  I  had  no 
intention  of  exciting  any  irritation  on  your  part ;  but  in  check- 
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ing  A  syBtem  of  peraonAl  Allusions,  as  inaccurate  as  irr^evanty  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  and  the  cause  of  truth,  I  was 
certainly  not  bound  to  see  that  the  missiles,  I  only  retorted 
from  myself,  fell  without  inconvenience  on  the  hand  from  which 
they  had  been  originally  sent.  It  is  curious  also  that  you  object 
to  my  letter,  only  in  its  more  unimportant  and  least  galling 
passages;  and  are  fain  to  pass  over,  in  dumb  endurance,  its 
annihilating  expositions  of  the  phrenological  tactic  ^ou  employ^ 
of  revernng,  in  your  reports,  the  reality  rftke  most  notarioHSjacts, 
But  though  I  might  have  conceded  all  you  ask,  had  your  letter 
been  confined  exclusively  to  ourselves,  the  case  is  completely 
altered  by  its  publication,  on  your  part,  to  the  Phrenological 
Society. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  placards,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
l<»ig  before  I  stooped  to  reproach  you  with  that  device  for  con- 
gregating a  crowa.  But  as  you  have  published,  through  the 
Phrenological  Society,  that  I  condescended  to  adopt  that  mean, 
I  must  be  allowed,  on  my  part,  to  publish  a  contradiction  of 
so  intolerable  an  allegation.  My  statemoit,  that  this  mode  of 
assembling  a  multitude  was  ^'  purely  phrenological,"  is  also,  I 
am '  confident,  perfectly  correct.  I  know  nothing  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  relief  ot  the  distressed  operatives,  but  knowing, 
as  I  do,  the  manoeuvring  of  your  sect,  (and  you  will  correct 
me  if  am  wrong,)  I  surmise  and  venture  to  state,  that  the 
whole  business  was  a  phrenological  job,  originated  and  carried 
through  by  phrenological  members  of  that  committee,  whose 
compassion  for  the  starving  operatives  under  their  protection,  did 
not  kiduce  them  either  to  encourage  others  to  pay,  or  to  pay  them«i 
selves^  their  half-crown  to  any  lecture  but  that  in  favour  of 
their  own  opinion.  If  the  proceeding  had  not  been  phrenolo- 
gical, if  the  only  end  in  view  had  been  the  advantage  of  the 
charity,  and  if  the  measure  its^f  had  not  been  indecorous,  why 
was  it  not  proposed  to  me  by  the  committee,  that  my  lecture 
also  should  have  been  placarded  ?  It  was  likewise  a  piece  of 
amusing  subtlety  to  make  the  committee  pay  the  expense  of 
placards,  advertisements,  &c.  A  larger  sum  could  thus  be 
proclaiined  and  published  as  the  proceeds  of  your  lecture  paid 
over  to  the  charity.  Your  friends  truly  neglect  nothing  to 
captivate  opinion,  or  to  magnify  themselves. 

In  regard  to  my  third  note,  as  no  efiect  could  have  been  pro* 
duoed  til  Edinburgh  by  the  publication  of  the  context,  I  am 
willing  to  cancel  it,  providecl  you  qualify  your  expression  so 
as  to  prevent  a  stranger  inferring  from  it,  as  he  naturally  would, 
that  tne  lecture  in  question  was  for  any  paltry  profit  of  mine. 

The  allusion  in  mjjirst  note  to  your  pamphlet,  was  perti- 
nently  introduced,  in  illustration,  once  for  all,  of  an  absurdity 
with  which  I  have  been  often  pestered  by  you ;  that,  having 
read  a  paper  against  Phrenology,  I  had  incurred  an  obligation 
to  the  Phrenologists,  ^pii6/t>AtfBg  my  attack,  and  of  publishing  it 
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mihout  dda^.  Had  I  conceived  it  possible,  that  the  contenta 
<tf  tills  note  were  such  as  to  excite  any  prefudice  against  your 
rtligums  qpinunu,  or  to  operate,  in  any  way,  to  your  personal  dis^ 
advantage,  it  never  could  have  been  written  by  me.  And  if  you 
yourself  will  state,  and  any  impartial  person  confirm,  that  the 
smallest  danger  of  such  being  its  effect,  is  to  be  apprehended^ 
I  must,  perforce,  withdraw  it  Such  a  statement  would,  how- 
ever, be  tantamount  to  saying,  that  no  philosophy  can  be  ar- 
gued irreligious  in  its  consequences,  without  reproaching  the 
philosopher  himself  with  irreligion.  I  hold,  and  am  not  bound 
to  dissemble  my  opinion,  that  Phrenology  is  implicit  atheism ; 
but  the  Phrenologists  would  be  greater  conjurors  than  I  believe 
them,  if  they  were  able  to  trace  the  connexion,  however  ne- 
cessary, between  their  philosophy  audits  results.  PhrenoU^—!- 
Physical  Necessity — Materialism — Atheism — are,  to  those  com- 
petent to  the  question,  the  precipitous  steps  of  a  logical  transi- 
tion :  but  though  you  may  nave  advanced  a  degree  farther  than 
those  weaker  brethren,  who  still  actually  hold  that  Phrenology 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  moral  personality  o£  man,  I  am  far 
from  supposing  that  you  have  even  a  suspicion  of  the  melan- 
choly conclusion  to  which  your  doctrine  inevitably  leads.  And 
if  the  nature  of  my  allusion  could  not  possibly  affect  you  pw- 
sonally,  it  is  idle  to  say,  that  I  had  no  nght  to  refer  at  all  to  a 
work,  the  opinions  of  which,  in  so  far  as  they  were  stated  by 
me,  you  have  publicly  read  in  the  Phrenological  Society,  whicn 
you  have  printed,  widely  circulated,  and  distributed  even  to 
women ;  which,  right  or  wrong,  is  not  confined  to  the  sphere  of 
its  distribution ;  which  is  opeiuy  discussed  in  company,  and  has 
even  been  attacked  in  print ;  nay,  which  you  yourself  declare 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  general  publication,  I  was  in  fact  entitled 
not  only  to  state  the  general  doctrine,  but  to  have  minutely 
canvassed  the  arguments  of  a  work  thus  virtually  published. 
Did  not  the  Christian  Advocate  of  Cambridge  publish  an  ela- 
borate refutation  of  the  (Edipus  Judaicus,  which  was  only  pri- 
vately circulated  by  its  author  P  I  have  never  read  your  work ; 
and  if  you  mean  to  assert,  that  the  doctrine  it  maintains  is  *'  dia- 
**  metrically  opposite"  to  the  material  necessity  or  fatalism  of 
human  action,  I  am  happy  to  afford  you  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tradicting a  current  misconception;  and- at  once  acknowledge 
the  report,  on  which  1  depended,  to  be  incorrect.  But  on  the 
supposition  that  you  maintain  that  doctrine,  I  expressly  stated, 
that  (with  many  pious  individuals Wou  were  wholly  ignorant, 
that  the  negation  of  the  moral  world  virtually  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Gt>d;  and  no  more  suspect  you  of  irreligion  for  this 
opinion,  than  I  would  accuse  .a  divine  of  conscious  atheism,  who 
oould  identify  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  absolute  necessity 
with  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  absolute  decrees. 

But,  though  not  with  reference  to  yourself,  I  can  well  ima- 
gine you  anxious,  on  other  grounds,  to  have  the  note  expunged. 
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The  phrenological  clergy  have  some  character  to  support  aa 
theologians.  They  are  at  last,  perhaps,  beginning  to  suspect 
that  they  have  placed  themselves  in  a  mighty  lu^crous  posi* 
tion,  and  every  exertion  must  be  made  to  prevent  them  coming 
to  a  clear  consciousness  of  their  situation.  You  are  well  aware^ 
that  when  they  leave  the  camp,  (and  decamp  they  must,)  they 
will,  in  a  body,  carry  back  with  them,  as  tneybrought  over, 
bH  the  women  converts,  and  half  the  men.  where  then  will 
be  your  multitudes  P  The  bubble  will  collapse  the  moment  the 
pious  breath  by  which  it  has  been  inflated  is  withdrawn. 

But  while  I  should  hold  myself  disgraced,  if  I  could  have 
whispered  aught  against  you,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  religious 
estimation,  this  reproach  you  actually  incur,  by  the  most  odious 
and  unfounded  of  insinuations  against  me.  You  say,  in  refer- 
ence to  my  allusion  to  opinions,  which  you  have  printed,  circu- 
lated, and  publidv  read,  to  an  allusion  jn  which  vou  are  per- 
sonally guarded  &om  all  prejudice,  that  "  it  would  be  just  as 
**  fair  and  correct,  on  my  part,  to  inquire  concerning  the  private 
''  and  confidential  remarks  which  you  have  made  at  any  time, 
"  on  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza,  and  to  charge  you  with  atheism.*' 
It  is  well  that  a  phrenological  controversy  teaches  the  nil  ad» 
mirari ;  and  I  cannot  treat  this  inuendo  even  with  so  strong  a 
feeling  as  contempt.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  distinguish  the  toial 
difference  of  the  two  cases  in  every  point,  supposing  the  grounds 
of  your  insinuation  to  be  true.  These  are  false  ;  and  as  1  know 
not  by  whom,  or  how  you  may  have  been  deceived,  I  can  only 
declare  in  general,  that  /  never  at  any  time  made  anu  confidential 
remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza ;  that  I  never  believed,  and 
never  expressed  a  belief  in  nis  opinions ;  in  short,  that  I  never 
uttered  a  philosophical  tenet  in  private,  which  I  would  hesitate  for 
a  mometit  to  proclaim  in  public.  Pantheism,  though  sometimes, 
of  late,  incautiously  preached  as  Calvinism,  I  hold  to  be  sub- 
versive of  all  reliffion,  natural  and  revealed.  With  his  ablest 
opponents  I  regard  Spinoza,  his  first  principles  being  conceded, 
as  the  most  cogent  of  philosophic  reasoners.  It  is  only  in  its 
foundation  that  his  doctrine  can  be  assailed,  and  this  foundation 
cannot  be  denied  by  a  Phrenologist.  The  paltry  attenlpt  at  in- 
timidation, contained  in  this  unfounded  aspersion,  pnncipally 
determines  me  not  to  retract  my  reference  to  your  pamphlet, 
unless  compelled  to  do  so,  by  the  personal  plea,  which,  however 
groundless,  I  would  not  choose  to  resist. 

As  this  correspondence  is  professedly  for  publication,  /  again 
protest  against  credence  being  given  to  any  private  assertion  or  t»- 
sinuatum  of  the  Phrenologists  regarding  me,  of  am  kind.  Almost 
every  statement  they  have  hazarded,  in  print,  has  oeen  disproved, 
or  allowed  to  stand  unrefuted,  onlv  from  indifference ;  while, 
on  their  side,  thev  have  been  unable  to  invalidate  one  iota  of 
any  assertion  hitherto  advanced  by  me.  This  caution  against 
private  misrepresentations,  is  not,  however,  founded  ondy 
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on  an  inference^  a  fortiori,  from  their  public.  In  this^  likewise^ 
I  disclaim  any  allusion  to  yon.  I  remain^  my  dear  Sir^  very  truly 
yours^  W.  Hamilton, 

16,  Great  King  Street,  11th  March^  1828. 


Mr  George  Combe  to  Sir  William  Hamilton^  Bart. 

Edinburgh^  I2th  Bfarch,  1828. 

Mt  Dear  Sir^ — ^To  a  lover  of  peace  like  mvself,  it  is  gratify* 
ing  to  have  it  declared,  that  you  would  do  as  a  favour  what 
could  not  be  exacted  as  a  rigl^t, — ^personally  to  oblige  me> — ^be- 
cause, were  it  not  for  your  strong  and  repeated  asseverations  to 
this  effect,  I  should  certainly  have  inferred,  from  the  whole  tone 
and  complexion  of  your  recent  communications,  that  your  sreat 
aim  was,  not  to  discuss  a  philosophical  question,  with  philoso- 
phical  temper,  but,  through  misrepresentation,  violated  confi- 
dence, and  an  appeal  to  prejudice,  to  excite  personal  ill-will 
against   one  whom  you  had  failed  to  touch  by  the  weapons 
of  reason.     This  conclusion  would  have  been  forced  upon  me, 
even  by  your  first  attack  upon  a  paper  or  essay  of  mine,  nowise 
connected  with  our  phrenological  controversy ;  and  still  more 
by  your  persisting  in  this  course,  afler  being  fully  apprized  of 
its  having  been  a  private  communication,  made  to  persons  in 
whom  I  had  confidence,  under  an  express  engagement,  upon 
honour,  that  it  should  not  be  publicly  criticised  m  any  way,  and 
that  my  object  was  to  obtain  their  friendly  advice  and  opinion^ 
before  any  position  should  be  taken  by  me  absolutely,  even  in 
my  private  thoughts,  or  in  any  shape  before  the  public.     To 
me,  certainly,  it  did  appear,  that,  after  being  put  in  possession 
of  those  facts,  your  lips  were  as  much  sealed  as  those  of  the  par- 
ties on  whom  my  confidence  was  originally  bestowed,  and  who» 
by  retaining  my  communication,  agreed  to  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  made.     You  justify  your  attack  by  reference  to 
the  answer  to  the  CExlipus  Judaicus ;  but  you  do  not  show  that 
the  CEdipus,  like  my  essay,  contained  no  allusions  to  any  exist- 
ing system,  and  that  it  was  privately  circulated  among  the  au- 
thor's friends  with  the  sole  view  of  obtaining  their  confidential 
criticisms  on  its  merits  prior  to  publication ;  and,  although  you 
had  so  shown,  I  would  still  reply,  that  the  commission  of  one 
wrong  by  a  Cambridge  scholar  does  not  justify  another  wrong, 
even  by  a  senior  wrangler  of  that  university. 

The  error  you  have  committed  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
avowal,  that  you  have  never  seen  the  essay  whicn  you  have  ven- 
tured to  characterize  so  offensively ;  and,  although  my  practice 
hitherto  has  been  to  confine  myself  to  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
supported  by  documents,  in  answer  to  aspersions,  I  shall  ven- 
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ture  to  assert  here,  that  you^  are  the  first  person  who,  in  pro* 
found  Ignorance,  in  so  far  as  personal  knowledge  is  concemed, 
adventured,  on  the  faith  of  vague  report,  to  charge  upon  another 
atheism^  and  every  thing  else  that  could  be  supposed  capable 
of  appalling  the  sentiments  and  scaring  the  imaginations  of  the 
good  and  pious ;  and  all  this,  as  you  say,  for  the  charitable  pur* 
pose  of  affording  me  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  the  ru« 
mour !  I  have  told  you  also,  that  I  am  about  to  publish  the 
essay  of  itself;  and  most  men  would  have  considered  pttblica* 
tion  as  a  far  better  means  of  putting  down  gossip-misrepresen- 
tation than  by  simple  denial,  or  by  overthrowinff  a  metapnysical 
saperstructure,  which  owes  its  existence  entirdy  to  your  own 
imafi;ination. 

You  certainly  display  no  less  confidence  in  your  metaphysical 
acumen  than  you  did  previously  in  your  antiphrenological  po- 
lemics. In  the  latter,  anticipating  a  triumph,  you  commenced 
by  vaunting  on  vour  own  side,  and  contemning  the  other  by 
«cpreflsions  highly  derogatory  and  insulting  to  Uie  intellect  and 
character  of  Drs  Oall  and  Spurzheim  ;  but  neither  in  public, 
nor  under  our  private  reference,  have  you  hitherto  adduced  an 
iota  of  evidence  in  support  of  your  boasted  objections.  The 
ver^  fact  of  the  umpires  having  agreed,  as  is  established  by 
dieir  report,  to  go  in  quest  of  evidence  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  allegations,  proves^  that  you  neither  adduced,  nor 
offered  to  adduce,  any  which  they  deemed  satisfactory.  You 
now  talk  with  equal  disrespect  of  uie  mental  capacity,  in  regard 
to  metaphysics,  not  merely  of  your  humble  correspondent,  but 
of  such  of  the  Calvinistic  clergy  of  Scotland  as  have  embraced 
Phrenology,  and  of  the  sex  whom  you  derogatively  call  ''  wo- 
'*  men,"  but  who,  in  my  opinion,  have  generally  fully  as  much  of 
intellect,  and  a  great  deal  more  consistency  in  ratiocination  than 
their  contemptuous  critic.  My  allusion  to  Spinoza  was  not  in- 
troduced witn  the  view  of  intimidation.  Its  sole  purpose  was, 
by  establishing  a  parallel  case,  argumentatively  to  put  you  out  of 
conceit  with  your  mode  of  attacking  me.  Even  this,  however,  has 
fittled  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to 
decide  on  the  motives  both  of  your  conduct,  in  this  respect,  and 
mine,  and  only  add,  that  I  distinctly  disavow  every  imputation 
on  your  religious  opinions,  whether  stated  privately  or  in  public. 

K  does  appear  to  me,  that  one  not  of  the  least  of  the  errors 
into  which  you  have  fallen  is  fancying  that  the  Phrenologists 
are  writhing  under  the  lash  of  your  pen.  For  myself,  I  can 
say  most  truly,  that  I  have  suffered  nothing,  and  experienced 
no  uneasiness  whatsoever,  except  from  the  time  wasted  in  reply- 
ing to  a  correspondence  filled,  as  it  has  always  seemed  to  me, 
vrsth  perplexea  ideas  and  entangled  expressions,  and  in  which 
my  opponent  has  been  constantly  shifting  his  ground.  An  in- 
toxicated person  thinks  every  one  else  tipsy,  and  that  the  whole 
external  world  is  turning  round.    I  account  for  your  rhodomon- 
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tade,  and  for  all  your  abuse,  by  supposing  that,  being  angrf 
yourself,  you  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  Phrenologists  are 
impassioned.  Being  averse  from  quarrelling,  I  took  no  notice 
of  your  expressions  as  they  occurred ;  but,  before  closing  the 
correspondence,  I  must  distinctly  state,  that  I  consider  you  to 
have  indulged  in  assumptions  and  insinuations  against  the  Phren- 
ologists and  me,  of  the  most  unhandsome,  ungenerous,  and  un- 
warranted description.  In  my  own  letters,  I  have  watchfully 
endeavoured  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  imitation  of  sucn 
conduct  If,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  I 
have  in  any  instance  misrepresented  a  fact  or  statement,  or  in- 
dulged in  any  personality  whatever,  which,  up  to  this  moment^ 
I  am  unconscious  of  having  done,  I  shall  be  most  truly  sorry  for 
it ; — ^nothing  was  farther  from  my  intention,  and  nothing  could 
so  effectually  injure  my  cause. 

I  must  also  protest  against  your  either  making  me  responsible 
for  what  has  oeen  done  by  others,  or  of  turning  your  corre- 
spondence with  me  into  a  vehicle  of  attack  upon  third  parties. 
I  have  told  you  before,  and  now  repeat,  that  with  the  articles 
in  the  Scotsman  I  had  no  concern  directly  or  indirectly.  That 
journal  is  quite  able  to  answer  for  itself;  but  I  may  remark, 
that  what  has  appeared  in  it  can  hardly  be  called  anonymous, 
the  author  beinjr  known  to  every  one,  I  should  think,  but  your- 
self. He  has,  X  know,  avowed  the  authorship  to  some  of  your 
own  friends ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say,  that,  out  of  kincmesa 
to  you,  he  gave  his  review  of  the  controversy  a  title  which  he 
is  not  accustomed  to  use,  and  abstained  from  pointing  out  a  ya« 
riety  of  inconsistencies  into  which  you  had  fallen.  His  review 
was  also,  in  my  opinion,  remarkable  for  its  impartiality  and  dis- 
passionateness ;  but,  had  it  been  odierwise,  the  answer  should 
nave  been  sufficient,  that  I  have  not  written  a  syllable  against 
you  to  which  I  have  not  affixed  my  name.  As  to  personiuitiea, 
those  who  ought  to  be  impartial  judges  have  assured  me  tfae3r 
consider  you  as  the  party  who  alone  luLa  unwarrantablv  indulged 
in  them,  and  that  the  language  you  have  employed,  wnen  speak- 
ing of  Phrenology,  its  rounders,  and  advocates,  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly discourteous  and  unhandsome.  But  of  all  this  the 
public  will  judge. 

Your  remarks  respecting  the  placarding  and  advertising'  of 
the  lectures  are  unworthy  of  yourself.  Tae  committee  of  in- 
habitants for  relief  of  the  distressed  operatives  did  what  they 
saw  proper,  and  announced  the  proceeds  at  what  they  saw  just, 
without  the  slightest  interference  on  mv  part.  I  had  no  respon- 
sibility, and  feel  no  anxiety  on  the  subiect. 

In  one  thing  only  I  must  in  conclusion  adcnowledge  you 
have  succeeded ;  that  is,  in  drawing  me  into  a  correspondence 
on  various  subjects  utterly  unconnected  with  your  chosen  task 
of  disproving  Phrenology  in  a  scientific  manner,  by  adducing 
physKologicu  evidence  against  it.    But,  for  the  future,  if  we 
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.correspond  at  all,  our  commuiiicatioiu;  must  bjo  confined  stric^ 
to  your  proofs;  for  I  am  fully  determined  against  travelling 
with  jou,  in  this  form  and  manner,  over  the  boundless  field  of 
ethics  and  metaphysics.  On  such  subjects,  there  is  no  other  way 
of  understanding  each  other,  or  making  ourselves  understood  liy 
the  public,  than  by  delivering  ourselves  in  the  shape  of  a  vo* 
lume,  or  rather  of  volumes. 


Sir  William  Hamilton,  Babt.,  to  Mb  Obobob  Combe. 

Mt  bbab  Sib, — As  you  still  obstinately  persevere  in  your  un- 
tenable assertion,  that  I  had  no  right  to  refer  to  your  book,  let 
ns  throw  the  book  out  of  the  question  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  answer 
me  this  interrogation,  Why  are  you  better  entitled  to  allude  to 
opinions  advanced  by  me,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
than  I  am  (and  in  bbply  only  to  youb  own  allusion)  to  re* 
fer  to  opinions  nuiintained  by  you  in  a  paper  read  before  the  PhrC" 
nological  Society,  and  which  was  even  reported  and  published  in 
the  phrenological  newspaper,  the  Scotsman  ?  Independently  of 
all  right,  I  have,  however,  already  expressed  my  willinCTess  to 
withdraw  the  obnoxious  note,  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  its  pur- 
port could  be,  to  you,  of  any  personal  disadvantage :  and  I  fur* 
ther  offer  to  do  so,  if  you  state,  either  that  the  opinions  in  your 
printed  work,  are  not  the  same  with  those  in  your  paper,—- or 
that  you  have  subsequently  chanffed  your  views,— or  that  you 
have  no  intention  of  again  publismng  them  to  the  world. 

In  regard  to  ''  the  mental  capacity  of  such  of  the  Calvinistic 
''  clergy,  as  have  embraced  Phrenolo^,"  on  that  point,  at  least, 
you  and  I  are  pretty  nearly  at  one.  Those  of  them  who  do  not 
hold  the  physical  necessity  of  human  action,  are  by  you  and  me, 
and  all  who  know  aught  about  the  matter,  despised  as  purblind 
Phrenologists  :  those  of  them  who  do,  are  by  every  one,  not  the 
veriest  tyro  in  theology,  viewed  as  the  most  ignorant,  or  the 
most  heretical  of  divines.  They  can  only  escape  the  phrenolo- 
gical, to  be  impaled  on  the  Geological  horn  of  the  dilemma,  I, 
mdeed,  contemn  no  Calvinist  for  phrenological  rainions ;  as,  in 
fact,  no  true  Phrenologist  can  be  a  Calvinist.  "  The  contingency 
"  of  second  causes,"  and  '*  the  liberty  of  man  undetermined  by  any 
**  absolute  necessity  <f  nature,"  is  a  dogma,  as  much  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  and  is  as  strongly  enforced  by  the 
Confession  of  the  Scottish  diurch,*  as  any  of  the  Five  Points : 
andadergyman  who  could  maintain  an  opposite  opinion,  would 

*  See  Confesuon,  c.  uu  §  1,  c.  iv.  §  2,  c  v.  §  2  and  3 ;  and,  above  all« 
c  iz.  §  1  and  2. 

Vol.  v.— No  XVII.  k 
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promulgate  a  heresy^  not  only  condemned  by  the  standards  of 
Calvlnistic  orthodoxy^  but  in  contradiction  to  all  the  doctrines 
hitherto  received  as  fdndamental,  by  every  Chrisitan  sect. 

It  is  also  well  in  a  Phrenol(^ist  to  insinuate  against  me  any 
disrespect  of  the  Calvinistic  dergy,  and  this^  when  in  the  very 
act  of  guarding  their  system  against  unmerited  reproach !  Calvin- 
ism^ in  its  day,  has  been  the  object  of  no  merciful  abuse.  But 
the  reviling  of  its  enemies  has  been  li^ht,  when  compared  with 
the  opprobrium  cast  on  it  by  the  philosophy,  fondly  embraced 
by  some  of  its  disciples,  even  as  a  new  {Hilar  of  their  faith.  The 
treatment indeedof  theirClerico-Cal vinisticconvert8,by the  Phre- 
nologists, has  been  at  once  cruel,  perfidious,  and  ungrateful.  After 
seducing  them  from  their  walk  of  usefulness-^-after  exposing 
them  to  ridicule,  for  the  credulous  profession  of  an  idle  hvpothe- 
sis — ^and  after  abusing  their  ghostly  influence  to  decoy  the  mul- 
titude into  the  net ;  it  was  certainly  too  bad  to  hold  up  their 
victims  to  public  and  to  bitter  derision,  by  proclaiming  thai  a 
faith  in  the  peculiar  doclrifies  qf  Calvinism,  was  otdy  to  he  ex* 
plained  by  the  inordinate  development  qf  the  brute  propensities  of 
Se(f'Conceit  and  Murder.* 

That  was  the  most  unkindly  cut  of  all ! 

I  must  also  protest  to  the  ladies,  against  your  groundless  im- 
putation of  disrespect  to  the  sex,  in  having  spoken  of  them  in 
their  generic  capacity,  as  women.  I  regard  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  gracing  any  opinion  they  may  choose  to  patronise ; 
and  of  the  phrenological,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
constitute  not  merely  its  only  ornament,  but  its  principal  strength. 
T  am,  indeed,  truly  afflicted,  in  being  compelled  to  contradict  a 
theory  which  they  have  taken  under  their  especial  protection ; 
but  philosophy  has  no  politeness.  And  if  I  should  have  offend- 
ed their  sense  of  logical  independence,  by  insinuating  that  they 
have  been  brought  blindly  over  to  the  new  doctrine,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  clerical  example  on  their  constitutional  piety,  I  merely 
stated  what  the  male  Phrenologists  themselves,  not  only  pub- 
licly proclaim,  but  on  which  they  even  profess  to  found  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish  church  !t 

I  leave  the  assertions  relative  to  your  own  misrepresenta- 
tions, &c.,  to  be  estimated,  without  any  further  comments.  In 
regard  to  the  anonymous  articles  in  the  Scotsman,  I  am,  to  this 
moment,  utterly  ignorant  of  their  author.     I  certainly  never 


*  ^^  Dr  Price,  universally  known  by  his  mathematical,  moral,  and  political 
writings,  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister  at  Brigend,  in  Wales.  His  fa. 
dier  was  a  rigid  Catvinitt ;  but  young  Richard  occasionally  started  his  doubts  and 
difficulties,  (his  belf.esteem  akd  dssthuctiveitsss  Bxnro  sxALt.,) 
and  often  incurred  his  father's  displeasure,  by  the  arguments  which  he  advanced 
against  the  tenets  of  his  sect." — Spuesheim'b  PJiyticgnomy,  1826,  p.  1 06. 

-f  See  report  of  the  speeches  at  a  phrenological  dinner,  somewhere  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal. 
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took  the  trouble  of  inquiring ;  and  if  I  had  wasted  a  thought 
upon  the  matter^  I  should  have  deemed  it  unjust  to  have  attri- 
buted on  suspicion^  to  any  respectable  individual^  such  discre* 
ditable  productions.  But  though^  in  themselves,  beneath  con- 
sideration, if  your  approbation  extends  so  far^  as  to  print  them 
in  the  Phren<M(^cai  Journal,  I  may  be  disposed  to  deal  with 
them  as  representing  the  school ;  and  shall  be  happy,  in  that 
case,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  illustrate  their  merits  by  a  com- 
mentary. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  mean  h^eafter  ''  to  confine  your- 
"  self  strictly  to  the  proofs."  TkU  is  prtctsdy  the  lesson  I  have 
been  deiiraas  qfiawhtne :  and  in  foiionnng  you^  for  a  moment,  in 
your  irr^evant  «zcmrtions,  I  only  intended,  by  retorting  your 
own  warfare  on  yourself,  to  put  you  out  c^  conceit  with  a  fa- 
vourite mode  of  disputation,  and  to  compel  you,  even^/br  your 
own  sake,  to  limit  the'  controversy  to  the  racts. 

I  allow  many  statements  of  yours  to  pass  without  observa* 
tion ;  because,  though  easily  refuted,  their  importance  would 
not  compensate  the  trouble.  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly 
yours, 

W.  Hamilton. 

16,  Oreat  King  Street,  14th  March,  1828. 


IV.     R£POBT   OF   TOi  8FU&ZH£IM'S  L£CTUE£  ON  THE 

FRONTAL  SINUd, 

{Frwn  the  ScoUmon  Newsfoiper  qf  Febrwvry  2, 1828,  referred  to  by  Sir 
WUliam  HamiUon  onpofies  32  ctnd  33*) 

As  mentioned  in  our  last,  Dr  Spurzheim  did  treat  of  the  Fron^ 
tal  Sinus  on  Wednesday.  He  requested  that  it  might  be  ob- 
served, ih  the  first  instance,  that,  although  all  which  had  been 
asserted  respectinffit  were  true,  there  was  still  a  large  field  of 
nsefidness  left  for  Phrenology.  The  sinus— or,  in  other  words, 
the  hole  or  cavity  betwixt  the  inner  and  outer  plates  of  the 
skull^  affected  only  our  means  of  judging  of  the  atnount  of  the 
brain  in  the  forehead — and  generally  a  verv  small  portion  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  forehead.  Buteven  althougn  the  sinus  were  found 
in  every  instance,  (which  is  not  the  case,)  the  means  of  judging  as 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  brain-— of  the  whole  regions  assigned  to 
the  propensities  and  sentiments — were  left  unaffected.  And  how 
inu<^  of  character— how  much  of  conduct,  depended  on  the  pro- 
pensities and  moral  £eelings  of  each  individual !  But  let  it  be 
observed,  in  the  second  place,  that  there  is  no  sinus  or  cavity 
in  the  crania  of  children  at  tiieir  birth,  nor  until  they  reach  a 
ccnudderable  age,— none  at  six  months,  two,  five,  or  even  seven 
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years.  The  cranium  is  yery  thin  in  infancy,  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  external  conformation  of  the  ski^ll  is  then-—in  all 
healthy  and  orduiary  OBBes— indicative  exactly  of  the  size  and 
form  of  die  internal  brain.  Here/  then,  although  we  should  not 
go  beyond  ten  years  of  sge,  is  a  clear  and  uniiqpeachable  field 
on  which  we  may  judge  of  the  comparative  volume  and  distri- 
bution of  those  portions  of  brain  in  the  forehead  assigned  to  the 
perceptive  or  knowing  facultie8,-~of  what  nature  has  originally 
done  and  intended  for  each  individual  in  regard  to  intellectual 
powers :  and  is  not  this  of  very  great  importance  ?  Is  there 
not  a  great  deal  of  the  characters  and  talents  of  individuals — 
even  without  Phrenologv — ^knoMfn  and  indicated  by  the  age  of 
seven  ?  But  Phrenologists  do  not  stop  here.  They  say  that 
of  two  skulls  one  may  have  a  cavity,  ^ad  ^he  other  not,  and 
yet  the  skull  without  ap  open  space  betwixt  the  plates  may  be 
tJiicker  than  the  one  which  has  a  cavity«  Di;  ^pu^zheim  pro- 
duced instances  of  this.  The  existence  or  non-existepce  of  a 
sinus,  therefore,  was  no  absolute  criterion  of  ^l^e  thickness  of 
bone  or  skull ;  and  Phrenologistii  contends — what,  they  say,  ana- 
tomists and  physiologists  who  attend  to  ike  facts  must  admit, — 
that  in  the  average  of  healthy  individuals,  i^  middle  life,  there 
is  an  average  thickness  of  bone  or  skull,  embracing  both  the 
outer  and  inner  plates,  and  the  apace  b^ween,  when  there  is  a 
space  unocoupied  ;  that,  in  the  avevage  of  healthy  adults,  the 
sinus  is  small,  affecting  only  a  smell  portion  of  the  forehead 
above,  and  laterally  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  seldom  occupy- 
ing, and  still  more  seldom  extending  beyond  the  external  spaces 
assigned  to  Size,  Weight,  or  perhaps  a  small  part  of  Locality, 
or  Lower  Individuality ;  and  never,  in  the  absence  of  insanity  or 
old  age,  extending  to  Causality.  In  old  age,  and  in  disease, 
unquesdonably,  various  anomalies  are  presented.  Every  old 
person  has  not  a  sinus ;  but  frequently  the  sinus  increases  as  the 
faculties  decay ;  and  decay,  it  is  well  known,  commences  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  at  very  different  periods  of  life,  and  reaches 
very  different  degrees.  There  is  a  precocity  in  decay  as  well 
as  in  talent;  and  many  diseases  affect  the  condition  of  the  brain ; 
but,  taking  the  mass  of  ordinary  cases  of  healthy  adults,  the  ex- 
ternal size  and  conformation  of  the  forehead  may  be  relied  on, 
as  indications  of  the  amount  of  brain  to  be  found  within.  This 
was  as  much  as  was  to  be  obtained  in  any  science  connected 
with  morals.  Dr  Spurzheim  did  not  maintain  that  there  were 
no  anomalies  in  nature,  no  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  On  the 
contrary,  he  strongly  enforced  on  his  audience,  that  many  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves  to  those  who  would  judge  of  the 
intellectual  powers  from  the  external  form.  There  was  fre- 
quently a  bony  ridge  at  the  extremity  of  the  eyebrows,  which 
gave  a  sharpness  to  them, — which  was  sometimes  solid  bone, 
sometimes  hollow,  and  forming  what  might  be  called  a  crest, — 
which  sometimes  accompanied  a  sinus,  and  sometimes  not,^-but 
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which  did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  brain.    This  ridge^  when 
it  existed^  and  the  presence  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken, 
must  always  be  abstracted,  or  held  as  entirdy  removed,  in  judg- 
ing of  the  volume  of  brain.     It  was  also  not  enough  to  attend 
merely  to  the  breadth  and  ktMii  of  die  forehead;  it  was  still 
ibofe  eteehtifll'to  ascertain  itfe  depth,  or  the  extent  in  which-— 
^amining  it  en  profile — it  projects  forward  from  the  portions 
of  brain  assigned  to  Benevolence  in  the  upper  region,  and  Con- 
structiveness  in  the  lower-- *as  to  which  we  total  mass  of  brain 
forward  from'th^  centre  of  flie  ear — but  still  more  the  amount  of 
brain  forward  from,  the  <et»pfe— affords  an  important  and  readily- 
observabte  ihdieatUm.    We 'may  thus— 4)y  careful  observation, — 
but  only  by  very  careful  observation^ — ^be  able  to  s^  of  an  in- 
dividual whether  his  intellect  be  shallow  or  deep.    But  the  lec- 
turer impressed  strofigly  the  necessity  of  Antiphrenologistsldittiig 
the  irmtble  of  ascertaining  mhai  Phrenol(%y  is, — ^what  it  professes 
to  deal  with — and  what  it  still  leaves  unexplained, — ^before  they 
slight  it  or  attack  it.     If  another  cburse  be  taken,  it  merely 
proves  the  rashrilfss,  conedt,  pf^judice,  and  ignotanoe  of  the 
opponents.    He  ^eA  went  en  to  explain.the  seat  of  Individu- 
autVj  or  that  faculty  or  tendency  which  made  persons  curious, 
active,  and  d(3siif6us  to  ascertaiiridl  the  individual  existences  by 
which  tixey  wcfire  stirroB&ded',*«-*iir(}ponaity^geinerally  strong  in 
children,  but  strongs  in.  one  than  another,  not  only  in  infancy, 
but  thrbugn  life.    There  were  individusls  constitutionally  ob- 
servant or  unobservant.  '  ^Hie  French  bad  more  of  this  chasracter 
than  the  Enriibh,!— ^potkingofthem-^naftioiuillyf — and  the  Scotch 
were  certainly  more  mclined  to  reason  than  to  know  individual 
objects: — ^but  still,  let  the  reasoning  powersbeever  so  powerful, 
it  was  necessary  that  %hey  Ahould  lay  in  astock  of  materials  on 
which  to  operate ; — they  should  aaeertain  dbjects  and  facts— even 
of  Phrenology — ^previously  to  their  disposing  of  the  science  on 
metaphysiciu  grounds. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  eoursfe,  that  w»  hay^  nOt  followed 
Dt  Spurzheim  thorough  a  lecture  which  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  two  hours : — ^we  have  merely  endeavoured— in  this  in- 
stance, ftcftn  the  controversy  which  is  going  4a  about  the  Sinus^^m 
to  give  the* essence  of  his  preleetion. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

ADDRESS  DELiy£fi£D  TO  THE  IX)NIX)N  PHBENOI/>6ICAL 
SOCIETY,  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH 
SESSION,  5th  NOVEMBER,  1827,  BY  JOHN  ELLIOTSON, 
M.D.,  CANTAB.,  PHYSICIAN  TO  ST  THOMAS'  HOSPITAL. 

Ws  are  now  assembled  to  commetice  the  foutth  session  of 
bur  Sociely,  and  evidently  under  more  favourable  auspices 
than  any  £armer  one.  At  the  institution  of  the  Society  in 
1823)  our  numbers  did  not  amount  to  a  dosen,  and  now  we 
are  nearly  an  hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom  seventy-nine  are 
ordinary  members;  and  in  the  last  session  no  fewer  than 
thirty  members  were  admitted.  We  hail  this  not  as  a  proof 
that  CUT  Sodety  is  becoming  popular,  but  that  the  science  of 
Phrenology  is  beginning  to  be  valued.  In  other  societies  an 
increase  of  members  depends  upon  their  good  management, 
because  the  value  of  their  object  is  undisputed,  and  those 
societies  must  therefbre  flourish  most  which  best  prosecute 
it ;  but  the  truth  and  utility  of  our  object  are  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  consequently,  at  the  admisnon  of  every  new  mem. 
ber,  we  may  conclude  that  one  more  person  is  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Phrenology.  But  we  have  many  other  proofs  of 
the  spread  of  the  sdence.  Phrenological  Societies,  tx  Clubs, 
have  lately  been  formed  in  many  parts  of  England.  The 
lecture»rooms  of  Dr  Spurzhdm  and  Mr  Combe  have  been 
crowded ;  good  authors  express  their  dissent  to  GalPs  doc- 
trines, and,  what  is  a  very  striking  curcumstance,  in  books 
containing  no  allusion  to  Phrenology,  phrenological  language 
is  adopted.  I  may  mention,  that  a  large  lunatic  hospital  is 
erecting  at  Brussels,  and  that  Dr  Gall  told  me  a  month  ago 
in  Paris,  that  he  had  been  consulted  upon  its  arrangements, 
and  trusted  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The 
cry  of  deism,  materialism,  and  fatalism,  is  now  faint.  The 
academy  of  the  Catholic  religion  at  Rome  condemned  Phre- 
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nology  as  '^  contrary  to  tbe  morality  and  precepts  of  the  Chris- 
^*  tian  religion,  based  on  the  most  absurd  fatalism,  and  on  the 
**  erroneous  doctrine  of  predestination.'"    Gall  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  practice  in  Vienna  on  account  of  the  charge  of  ma- 
terialism agfeiinst  his  doctrines.     But  at  present  few  raise  these 
objections, — none  but  those  who  are  deplorably  uninformed. 
A  gentleman  was  sitting  next  me  at  a  dinner-party,  where  it 
was  well  known  that  I  was  a  Phrenologist  and  he  an  Anti- 
phrenolc^sty^ind  one  who  ddi^ted  in  mischirf  begged  to 
know  if  he  believed  in  Phrenoloiggr.    The  importunity  of  ven- 
geance against  me  and  Pbrenolt^  was  too  fisvourable  to  be 
lo6ty«iid  he  exdai^ied,  ^^  I  am.  not  &  Phrenologtst,  because  I 
««  am  not  a  materialist ;  I  am  i^ot  a  Phrenolqgisty  because  I 
«*  believe  in  God;  I  am  not  a  Phrenologist,  because  I  be- 
« lieve  there  is  a  difference  between  right  and  wrong ;  I 
**  am  not  a  Phrenologist,  because  I  believe  in  an  hereafter !"" 
I  oongi^atulated  myself  (hat  we  ...were  not  at  Bimie,  and 
he  the  Pi^.     But  ibe  eflSsct  of  kis  violeneae  was  merely 
a  laugh  thro«^;i|out  the  parly.     In  fisct,..upoB;the  ques- 
tion of  materialisBOS  peoplp  aow  see  that  they  can  neither 
think  nor  feel  withoiftt  heads ;  .  that^  Sbakepeare  spoke  the 
truth  when  he  said,  that  when  the  brains  are  out  a  man 
must  die;  and  that,  this  bang  undemaUe,  no  more  sup- 
port is  given  to  materialism,  by  beUeving  with  Gall  that 
different  parts  of  the  brain  have  different  offices,  than  by  the 
common  doctrine,  that  the  whole  of  the  brain  does  evary 
thing.:     They  see  that  the  fact  of  the  brain   b^ng  the 
organ  of  mind  is  opt  at  all  inoonsietent  with  the  belief, 
that  an  imiqalerial  and    immortal  sometUng  is    diffused 
throughout  the  brain  and  sets  it  in. action.  .  Some  cooeeive  it 
of  no  importance  to  the  Christian  whether  he  believes  in  aa 
immaterial  principle  of  mind  or  not,  agreeing .  with  Looke, 
ivhosays,  in  his  second  replff  to  the  Bishop  ofW&reMer^ 
**^  All  the  difficulties  that  are  raised,  against  the  tlunking  of 
<^  matter,  from  our  ignomnce  or  narmw  conceptions,  stand 
»<  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  power  of  God,  if  he -pleases  to 
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<<  ordmn  it  so."'  Seeing  that  brutes,  in  the  words  of  (jraH, 
(Surles  FoncHcm  du  Ceneau,  t.  i.  p.  56)^  ^<  are  engendered, 
bmvgbt  forth,  and  nooriBhed,  according  to  the  same  laws  as 
nan ;  that  the»  muscleg,  vessels,  entrails,  nerves,  are  nearly 
die  same,  and  perforsa  the  same  functiims;  that  they  are 
endowed  with  the  same  senses,  which  they  use  in  the  same 
manner ;  are  subject  to  the  same  afiEections,  joy,  sorrow,  fear, 
and  terror,  hope,  envy,  jealousy,  anger ;  haVe  most  of  our 
inclinations;  are.ex(atedlike  ustopropi^tion;  love  and  take 
care  of  their  oflbpring;  are  attached  to  each  other,  and  to 
man ;  are  courageous,  and  defend  themselves  and  their  off- 
spring boldly  against  thmr  enemies ;  feed  Hke  us  upon  ve- 
getdiles  and  other  animals;  have  a  sense  of  property,  and 
while  some  are  cruel  and  sanguinary,  others  tsake  pleasure  in 
theft ;  are  sensible  to  blame  and  approbation ;  are  mild,  do- 
cile, compassionate,  aaod  mutually  asttst  each  other ;  while 
others  are  spiteful,  indocile,  unmanageable,  obstinate;  re- 
member benefits  and  ill  treatment,  and  are  grateful  or  re- 
vengeful ;  are  cunning  and  circumiE^pect ;  foresee  the  future 
by  the  past,  and  take  necessary  precautioas  against  dangers 
which  threaten  them ;  correct,  by  experience,  their  judg. 
ment  and  their  unsuccessful  attempts ;  have  an  idea  of  time, 
and  foresee  its  periodical  return;  have  memory;  reflect, 
compare;  heutate,  and  are  determined  by  the  strongest  mo- 
tives ;  are  sjosceptible  of  a  certain  decree  of  individual  per- 
fectibility; even  make  abstractions;  conmiunicate  to  each 
other  their  ideas,  wants,  and  intentions,  by  means  of  an  arti- 
culate  knguage  or  gestures;  acquire  more  sagacity  and  know, 
ledge  as  rircumstances  oblige  them  to  be  more  e^arpsighted 
and  prudent ;  balance  the  bad  consequences  of  certain  ac- 
tions, which  they  remember,  with  their  present  desires ;  fol- 
low  a  deliberate  plan  of  conduct  agreed  upon  by  many  indi- 
viduals ;  know  each  other ;  sing,  or  are  alive  to  music ;  have 
an  astonishing  vocal  memory,  and  travel ;  that  a  great  num- 
ber build ;  some  even  reckon ;  that  very  frequently  their  a&. 
tions  denote  amoral  feeling,  a  consciousness  of  justice  and  in- 
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justice,  &c. ;  so  that  we  are  almost  ready  to  exclaim  with  a 
father  of  the  church,  Lactantius,  that>  except  the  feeliag  of 
religion,  and  the  knowl^ge  of  the  existence  of  God,  there  is 
DO  moral  quality  or  intellectual  faculty,  the  first  germs  of 
which  are  not  discoverable  in  the  brute  creation  :^^^i-Seeing 
all  this,  many  persons  agree  farther  vrith  Locke,  who  adds, 
that  *^  the  faculties  of  brutes  prove  either  that  God  can  and 
**  doth  give  to  some  parcels  of  inattor  a  power  of  peie^ptioii 
*'  and  thinking,  or  that  all  animals  have  immaterial,  and  eon^ 
*'  sequently  immortal  souls  as  well  as  man  ;  and  to  say  that 
**  fleas  and  mites,  &c.,  have  immortal  soulil  as  Well  as  men, 
**  will  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  going  a  great  way  to  servje 
*<  on  hypothesis.^  They  conceive  that  the  disbdief  of  an 
immaterial  soul  stands  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  belief  of  a 
future  state,  because  the  Almighty  can  call  us  again  into  ex> 
istence  if  it  seem  good  to  him ;  because  the  scripture  doc- 
trine is,  that  man  shall*,  by  the  command  of  Ghid,  rise  again 
bodily ;  and  the  church  of  England  maintains,  in  her  Itb 
article,  that  <<  Christ  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sits 
with  his  body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  perfection  of  mao'^s  nature  i^  while  the  ancient  hea- 
thens believed  in  a  future  state  of  the  soul  only^  and  this  fitnn 
its  immateriality  and  inherent  imnbortality ;  to  quote  a  Kne 
from  Ovid,  Errant  ewBangues  sine  carpore  et  assibus  umbrct. 
They  contend  that  the  nature  of  man  is  a  purely  physical 
subject^  and  therefore  to  be  learnt  by  observation  and  rea- 
mxa ;  while  the  resurrection  being,  in  the  words  of  Locke, 
**  beyond  the  discovery  of  our  natural  faculties,  and  above 
<'  reason,^  is  a  subject  for  revelation,  from  which  we  are 
rimply  to  learn  that  there  will  be  a  future  state,  without 
troubling  ourselves  farther ;  exactly  as  the  best  divines  of  the 
diurch  of  England  allow  us  to  learn  only  from  Grenesis,  that 
Grod  made  the  world,  and  have  our  own  opinions  upon  geo^ 
logy.  <<  The  expressions  of  MoBes,^says  Mr  Sunner,  a  pre- 
bendary of  Durham,  in  his  Records  of  ihe  Creation^  ^*  are 
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^'  evidentlv  accommodated  to  the  first  and  familiar  notions  of 
**  the  sensible  appearances  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  and  the  ab- 
"  surdity  of  supposinff  that  the  literal  translation  of  the  terms  in 
^'  Sodpture  ought  to  interfere  with  the  advancement  of  philoso- 
phical inauiry,  would  have  been  as  ffenerally  forgotten  as  re- 
nounced, if  the  oppressors  of  Galileo  nad  not  found  a  place  in 
history."  *'  When  I  went  to  the  University/'  says  Bishop 
Watson,  "  I  was  of  qpiniony  as  most  schoolboys  are,  that  the 
"  soul  was  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body,  and  that,  when  a 
*'  man  died,  he,  in  classical  language,  breathed  out  his  soul, 
"  animam  expiravii  ;  that  it  then  went  I  know  not  whither,  as 
^*  it  had  come  into  the  body  fisom  I  knew  not  where  nor  whence." 
*'  This  notion  of  a  soul  was,  without  doubt,  the  offspring  of  pre- 
^*  judice  and  imorance."  f' Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  truth  ofthe 
"  Christian  religion,  which  teaches  that  men  areaocouatable  for 
"  their  actions,  I  trouble  not  myself  with  dark  disquisitions  con- 
"  ceming  libertv  and  necessity,  matter  and  spirit ;  hoping,  as  I 
"  do,  for  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  not  disturbed 
*'  at  my  inability  dearly  to  convince  mvself  that  the  soul  is  or 
*'  is  not  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body." — Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Bishop  Watson,     Persons  of  this  description  also  remind 

us,  that  those  who  make  the  greatest  stir  about  immateriality 

are  after  all  materialists ;  that  Mr  Abemethy,  for  example, 

believes  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  all  destroyed  by 

the  disbelief,  of  What  ?— hot  of  an  immaterial  substance,  but  of 

a  mobile  and  subtle  fluid,  which  he  maintains  is  diffused 

through  our  nervous  system  :^-as  though  a  fluid,  however 

subtle  and  mobile,  were  not  still  matter— as  though  this  were 

not  the  very  doctrine  of  the  materialist  Lucretius, 


qvoaism  ett  salmi  SAtim  reperta, 


Mobilis  ^gregie,  perquam  constare  necesse  est, 
Corporibus  parvis  et  leribus,  atque  rotundis- 

Dr  Bostock,  himself  an  immaterialist,  remarks,  that  Sir  Ever- 
ard  Home,  by  professing  that  a  certain  gelatinous  substance, 
fancied  to  have  been  seen  by  Mr  Baner  and  himself  in  the 
bnun,  is  the  very  essence  of  life,  the  materia  vUas  d^iisa^ 
has  broached,  through  a  disciple  of  the  immaterial  Hunterian 
school,  the  most  direct  system  of  materialism  that  has  been 
given  to  the  world :  and,  with  excellent  feelbg,  Dr  Bostock 
subjoins,    '*  that  the  example  and  authority  of  Sir  Everard 
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Home  fifaottid  certainly  operate  as  a  strong  motive  with  those 
who  embrace  this  view  of  the  subject  for  exercisinff  perfect 
"  candour  towards  their  opponents.'*— -^Jemeit^f  of  Phytiohgy, 
vo).  1;  p.  235.    In  regard  to  fiitalism^  those  who  believe  in  mt* 

will,  allowing,  of  course,  that  we  must  have  motives  occasioned 
in  some  manner  or  other,  see  that  freedom  is  no  wise  interfered 
with  by  the  doctrinie,  that  motives  depend  upon  the  strength 
of  particular  parts  of  the  brain  as  well  as  upon  external  cir- 
cumstances.  It  seems,  therefore,  generally  conceded,  that 
the  doctrine  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain  having  particular 
mental  functions  leaves  the  question  of  deism,  materialism, 
and  fatalism,  preoiicly  where  it  found  them,  squaringas  per- 
fectly with  either  side  of  the  question  as  the  acknowledged 
fact  of  the  brain  being  the  organ  of  the  mind.  Some  go  still 
fiurtber,  and  maintain,  that  the  only  question  is,  whether 
Phrenology  is  true  ?  If  true,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  con- 
trary to  morality  or  religion  without  an  impious  supposition 
of  contradiction  in  the  works  and  the  words  of  the  Almighty. 
But  the  greater  part  of  persons  cease  to  oppose  Phrenology 
on  these  grounds,  not  because  they  now  discover  its  true  bear- 
ing, but  because  they  see  it  embraced  by  men  of  the  highest 
talents  and  the  best  prindples,  by  men  of  all  religious  creeds, 
and  by  ministers  of  the  chun^  equally  with  sceptics.  The 
greater  part  of  mankind  derive  all  their  opinions  and  habits 
entirely  from  those  around  them,  though  they  fancy  them- 
selves guided  sdely  by  reflection.  The  artless  answer  of  a 
woman  whom  I  asked  last  week,  why  she  had  been  to  a 
very  absurd  practitioner,  is  the  true  explanation  of  almost 
every  person'*B  ojHnions  and  habits,— -^^  I  suppose  I  went  be- 
**•  cause  others  do.^ 

<<  I  must,^  says  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Un-^ 
dersicmdingy  (ch.  x.),'  *<  do  mankind  that  right  as  to  say,  there 
<<  are  not  so  many  men  in  errors  and  wrong  opinions  as  is 
^<  commonly  supposed.  Not  that  I  think  they  embrace  the 
<^  truth ;  but  indeed,  because,  concerning  those  doctrines 
*<  they  make  such  a  stir  about,  they  have  no  thought,  no 
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**  opimon  at  all.^    The  very  persons  who  spurn  a  discovery, 

because  made  after  they,  had  formed  other  opinions,  would, 

if  bom  in  the  next  century,  when  the  disoovery  was.  admitted, 

implicitly   belieVe  it,  arid   wonder  diat  thehr  predeoesfabrs 

could  have  been  so  ignorant    We  now  therefore  have  to  fear 

the  imputation  only  of  being  feek;  and  with  thb  we  miay 

surely  bear,  as  we  are  a  numerous  biEmd.    Gfidl  bad  to  stand 

contempt  and  ridicule  alone.     If  Harvey  was  ridicoled  and 

reviled  and  lo!lt  bis  practice^  O&U  was  con^pelled  to  leaVe  bis 

practice  in  Vienna,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  him 

froto  Paris ;  and,  amidst  the  revilings  and  ridicule  he  sus^ 

tained,  not  only  from  the  learned,  but  even  the  female  poKefls 

of  Paris,  we  find  a  masquerade  was  actually  pirepared  in  that 

city  to  tntn  him  into  ridicule,  and  diat  fdasteri^nodels  wtt 

still  in  existence  representing  the  comic  personages  who  were 

to  have  appeared  in  it,  on  the  middle  of  which  is  inscribed, 

<< Marihe comique dii Docteur GM.^  Bat Oall has neverielih^ 

quished  an  iota  of  his  doctrines :  he  has  not  denied  the  fiicts 

which  he  had  stated,  and  which  be  still  knows  to  be  true. 

He  imperturbably  intended  to  amuse  himself  by  witnessing 

the  masquerade;  but  the  authorities  prevented  what  they 

conceived  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  natbn.    Upon  this 

topic  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  profound  and  elo* 

quent  work.    «'  Nature,^  be  observes,  *^  treats  all  new  triitha 

"  and  their  discoverers  in  a  singular,  but  alwajfrs  uniform  mander. 
<'  With  what  indignation  and  animosity  have  the  ^eatest  bene- 
''  fits  been  rejected  ;  for  instance,  potatoes,  Peruvian  bark,  vac- 
^*  cination,  &c.  No  sooner  had  Varolius  made  his  anatomieid 
'«  discoveries,  than  he  was  decried  by  Sylvius  as  die  most  infSi^ 
''mous,  ignorant,  and  frantic  among  men.  Fetanum,  litterO'- 
"  rum  imperitissimum,  arroganiunvnum,  calumniatorem  maledi'' 
'•  centissimutn,  rerum  omnium  ignarttiimum,  iran^ugum,  im- 
**  pktrn,  infratum,  mmstritm  ignorantkgf  imrieiiUts  exemplar 
**  pernicionerimum  quod  pesUlentiali  hiU>Uu  Europam  venenat, 
^*  A^  Varolius  was  accused  of  dazzling  his  auditors  with  a  capti- 
''  vating  eloquence,  and  of  effecting  the  prolongation  of  the  optic 
<«  nerves  to  the  optic  thalami  by  art  Harvey,  for  maintaining 
'*  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  bloocf,  was  treated  as  a 
'  visionary ;  and  baseness  proceeded  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  ruin 
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"  him  in  the  opinion  of  Kd^  James  t^e  First  and  Charles  the 
"  First.  Wh<*n  it  was  found  impossible  to  shorten  the  optic 
''  nerve,  or  stop  the  course  of  the  blood  in  its  vessels^  the  no- 
"  noiir  of  these  dis^ov^c^  vm  on  a  sodden  given  to  Hippo* 
"  crates.  The  physical .  truths  announced  by  Linnaeus,  Budon^ 
the  pious  philosopher  Bonnet,  and  by  George  Le  Roy,  were 
represented  as  impieties  which  would  ky  &e  foimdation  o£ 
the  ruhi  of  religion  and  morality  ;  even  the/ virtuous  and  ffer 
"  ncTous  Lavater  was  treated  as  a  fatalist  aud  materialist.  Imi- 
versally  do  fatalism  and  materialism,  placed  before  the  sanc- 
tuary of  truth,  make  the  world  retire.  Universally  do  those 
whose  opinion  lei^s  the  world,  not  only  ascribe  the  absurdi- 
ties of  their  own  prejudices  to  the  author  of  a  discovery,  but 
"  even  renounce  established  truths  as  soon  as  these  are  an  ob- 
*'  stacks  to  their  purposes^  and  they  revive  ancient  errors,  if  cal- 
"  culated  to  fiirther  the  ruin  of  the  man  who  is  in  their  way. 
''  This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  what  has  happened  to  me.  I  have 
*'  some  right,  there&re,  to  be  proud  and  to  glory  in  having  ex« 
"  perienotti  the  same  fate  as  the  men  to  wham  the  world  is  in- 
'*  debted  for  such  a  mass  of  knowledge.  Nature  appears  to 
"  have  subjected  all  truths  to  persecution,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  firmly  established ;  for  he  who  can  snatch  one  from  her, 
always  presents  a  front  of  brass  to  the  d^urts  levelled  against 
him,  and  has  always  strength  to  defend  and  establish  it.  His* 
tory  teaches  us,  that  all  the  efforts  and  all  the  sophisms 
"  dirocted  a^nst  a  truth  once  discovered,  fliU  like  dust  blown 
'^  by  the  winds  against  a  rock.  We  mav  quote,  above  all 
''  other  examples,  that  of  Aristotle  and  Descartes,  when  we 
*'  wish  to  show  the  influence  of  prejudice  upon  Ae  good  or  bad 
''  fortune  of  new  doctrines*  TIus  anta^ponists  of  Aristotle  burnt 
"  his  works.  The  works  of  Bamus,  who  wrote  against  Aris- 
"  totle,  were  afterwards  burnt ;  and  the  adversaries  of  the  phi- 
loeopher  of  Sti^gyra  were  declared  heretica,  'and  to  attempt  a 
refutation  of  his  doctrines  w^s  forbidden  under  pain  of  being 
sent  to  the  galleys.  However,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is 
now  no  longer  discussed.  Descartes  was  persecuted  because 
he  taiight  uoe  innateness  of  ideas,  and  the  university  of  Paris 
"  burnt  his  books.  He  had  written  the  most  subh'me  thoughts 
upon  the  existence  of  God.  Vo^t,  his  enemy,  accused  bim  of 
atheiflm.  Afterwards,  this  same  university  declared  itself  in 
favour  of  the  innateness  of  ideas;  and,  when  Locke  and  Gondii- 
''  lac  attacl^ed  innate  ideas,  a  cry  of  materialism  and  fatalism  was 
**  raised  on  all  sides."*     llius  it  was  that  Gall  consoled  himself. 

Let  us  reflect  also  upon  his  pupil,  Dr  Spumbeim,  who  was 
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denounced  in  some  celebrated  reviews  as  an  ignorant  and  de- 
agning  quack,-— one  whose  work  was  ^<  an  incoherent  rhap- 
<^  sody,  which  nothing  could  have  induced  any  man  to  have 
«  presented  to  the  public,  under  the  pretence  of  instructing 
*^  them,  but  absolute  insanity,  gross  ignorance,  or  matchless 
*f  assurance.***  Yet  Dr  Spurzheim  deserted  not  the  doctrines 
of  his  master.  Well,  therefore,  may  we  bear  with  a  little 
ridicule,  and  with  the  compasmon  which  is  felt  for  us.  We 
are  quite  numerous  enough  to  keep  each  other  in  counte- 
nance.  Instructed  by  Gall,  we,  like  him,  discover  the  source 
of  the  objections  of  his  adversaries  to  be  ignorance.  We  see 
some  who  have  made  up  their  minds  that  all  parts  of  the 
brain  do  all  things,  that  the  power  of  solving  a  madiematical 
problem  resides  in  the  same  portion  of  the  brain  as  the 
sexual  desire,  and  that  the  whole  brain  is  equally  concerned 
in  both,  just  as  one  might  suppose  a  flute  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose equally,  as  may  be  required,  of  a  microscope  and  a 
spinning  machine  ;  and  these  confess  they  have  never  ascer- 
tained whether,  when  an  individual  has  a  particular  faculty 
strong  or  weak,  a  particular  part  of  the  brain  is  correspon- 
dently  large  or  small  Lord  Byron  is  reported  by  Mr 
Medwin  to  have  said,  he  was  <*  inclined  to  think  there  was 
**  more  in  the  chart  of  a  skull  than  the  Edinburgh  reviewers 
"  suppose.*^  Yet  we  see  others  oppose  Phrenology  by  at 
once  settling  the  question  like  Ugo  Foscolo,  who  told  me  he 
believed  '*  the  brain  was  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the 
<<  various  faculties  resided  in  various  parts,  but  that  it  was 
*^  impos»ble  to  discover  these.***  Others  pretend  to  have 
examined  the  matter  by  a  reference  to  fact,  and  find  Phreno- 
logy disproved.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  these  facts 
against  Phrenology  that  have  not  turned  out  to  be  unfound- 
ed. .A  very  clever  friend  of  mine  had  been  to  hear  the  In- 
fant Lyra,  and  assured  me  she  had  no  development  of  what 
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18  called  the  organ  of  Music ;  ivhereas  it  is  so  remarkably 
lai^  in  her  as,  on  one  side  at  least,  to  be  an  absolute  bump. 
In  Mr  Jeffrey^s  recent  attack  upon  Phrenology,  he  speaks 
of  the  organ  of  Tune  in  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow,  of  Colour 
in  the  forehead,  and  of  Concentrativeness  in  the  side  of  the 
head.  Mr  Mayo  8ays»  that  GalPs  ^*  inquiries  have  hitherto 
**  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  in  their  conception  they  were 
^*  philosophical,^*  and  refers  to  the  masks  of  Newton, 
Chatham,  and  Pitt,  as  developments  not  at  all  in  phrenological 
accordance  with  the  talents  of  these  distinguished  persons. 
This  remark  shows  that  Mr  Mayo  does  not  understand  the 
very  elementary  principles  of  Phrenology.  He  judges  of 
the  whole  characters  of  Pitt  and  Chatham  from  their  masks 
alone ;  while  every  tyro  in  the  science  knows  that  force  of 
character,  aptitude  for  business,  eloquence,  and  sound  judg- 
ment, depend  fully  as  much  on  the  propensities  and  senti- 
ments, which  a  mask  does  not  indicate,  as  on  the  intellectual 
Organs,  to  which  it  is  exclusively  confined.  Let  any  one  ex- 
amine casts  of  the  intellectual  organs  alone  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  or  of  Sheridan,  and  attempt  to  form  even  a  guess  at 
their  character  as  it  dii^layed  itself  in  society,  and  he  will 
utterly  fail ;  whereas,  when  the  whole  brain  is  considered, 
there  is  the  most  interesting  harmony  between  the  develop- 
ment and  manifestations.  Mr  Mayo  ought  to  study  the  Es- 
say on  the  Character  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  compared  with 
his  Cerebral  Organization,  in  th  Transactions  of  the  Phre- 
nological Society,  and  a  Review  of  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan, 
in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  both  by  Mr  W.  Scott,  and  he 
will  perceive  the  force  of  my  present  remark.  So  far  as  in- 
tdUct  alone  is  concerned,  the  masks  of  Newton,  Chatham, 
and  Pitt,  are  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  manifesta- 
tions.   In  Newton^s  mask,  the  lower  part,  or  the  organs  of 


".Outlines  of  Human  Anatomy,  p.  252. 
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Locality,  Size,  Weight,  and  other  observing  powers,  a^  d^ 
cidedly  large ;  and  every  one  knows  that  his  eminence  as  a 
philosopher  was  conspicuous  in  the  exact  or  mathematical 
sciences,  which  depend  on  these  organs.  The  upper  region 
of  the  forehead,  or  Comparison,  Causality,  and  Wit,  are 
not  so  large  as  the  lower ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that,  in 
his  attempts  at  abstract  reasoning  in  moral  and  metaphysi- 
cal science,  he  was  as  unsuccessful  as  in  the  other  department 
he  was  pre-eminent  The  masks  of  Chatham  and  Pitt  are 
equally  in  harmony  with  their  intellectual  manifestations  ;— 
and  if  Mr  Ma;yo  will  attempt  to  point  out  specifically,  in- 
stead of  merely  asserting  generally  the  differences  to  which 
he  alludes,  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  be  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  magnitude  of  his  own  error. 

As  a  reference  to  fact  always  disproves  these^fitcts  against 
Phrenology,  so  does  a  little  inquiry  most  of  those  stories 
of  phrenological  blunders.  If  a  bad  Phrenologist  makes 
mistakes,  the  science  of  course  cannot  be  answerable  for 
them  ;  and  if  a  good  Phrenologist  by  chance  is  wrong,  the 
fate  of  the  science  ought  not  to  be  thereby  decided.  Th^ 
errors  which  have  been  committed  by  good  and  bad  Phreno. 
logists  are  all  regarded  as  of  equal  weight,  and  each  is  dis- 
seminated with  eagerness ;  and  they  are  few,  compared 
with  the  immense  number  of  correct  delineations  of  character, 
none  of  which  are  mentioned  at  the  same  time.  Yet  the  latter 
produce  their  effects.  When  a  Phrenologist,  on  inspecting  a 
skull,  declares  that  the  person  was  a  violent  character,  with  no 
good  disposition  but  his  love  for  his  children,  and  withal  a 
mimic,  and  we  know  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  all  candid 
and  unprejudiced  persons  see  that  the  qualities  pronounced  have 
no  connexion  with  each  other,  could  not  have  been  branches 
of  one  general  idea  of  the  character,  and  that  the  judgment 
could  not  be  the  result  of  chance,  but  must  have  been  found- 
ed on  certain  principles.  But  most  of  the  stories  of  the 
blunders  of  good  Phrenologists  are  absolutely  without  foun- 
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dlKion..  Dr  Spiinheim  is  represented  to  have  said,'  tbatj-  on 
se^g  Mr-  Cderidge^'  he  pronounced  that  this'gentleinan 
cdidd not  b6  a  poet;  whereas  -Dr  Spurzfaeini  showd'  the  iriL 
p6ssibifity 'bf  this  by  stating,  that  he  knew  beforeh^d  it  was 
Mr  Coleridge  the  poet  to  whom  he  was  to  be  introduced. 
Others,  in  their  very  arguments  against  Phrenology,  display 
a  total  Ignorance  of  its  principles.  In  the  life  of  the  lament, 
ed  Laennec,  who  has  done  more  for  the  diagnosis  of  dis- 
eases than  could  have  been  hoped  for  from  the  whole  profea- 
sion  in  a  century,  Dr  Forbes  tells  us,  that  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Dr  Gcnrdbn's  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
he  had  written,  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine,  t.  sdi.,  one  whi(^ 
would  well  bear  comparison  with  it  (I  fear  this  intended 
praise  is  a  severe  satire),  and  that,  after  relating  an  anecdote  of 
die  first  Vestris,  who,  having  finished  a  dance,  and  being  asked  . 
by  a  spectator  if  he  was  not  much  fatigued,  replied,  *^  3fo;t- 
"  sieur,  dans  notre  art  lafatigtie  desjambes  estpeu  de  chose; 
^*  c'est  icl^  (pointing  to  his  forehead),p^asks  Gall,  why  there  is 
not  an  organ  for  dancing  as  well  as  music  and  painting  ?  No- 
thing but  a  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  would  have  prompt- 
ed such  a  question.  As  well  might  Laennec  have  expect- 
ed a  distinct  pair  of  legs  for  dancing,  although  certiun  mental 
£Eu:ulties  must  necessarily  be  employed  in  the  performance. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  of  the  science,  pur  Society 
cannot  but  prosper ;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that 
considerable  as*  our  cdlectioa  is  at  present,  it  will  soon  be 
doubled  by  the  exertions  of  Dr  Wright,  to  whom  our  obli- 
gations are  so  great,  and  by  the  kindness  of  some  other  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  that  we  are  certain  of  an  ample  supply  of  com- 
munications dliring  the  whole  session.  If  great  men  reject 
Phrenology,  without  reading  the  works  of  Gall,  we  will  la« 
ment  their  littleness  in  the  midst  of  their  greatness ;  and  if 
any  who  are  convinced  will  not  join  us,  we.  will  lament  thar 
want  oi  courage.  We  will  oongratukite  ourdel vea  in-  having 
'   Vol.  V;~No  XVIL  » 
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boldly  sUkxl  forward  in  defence  of  a  doctrine  which^  in  the 

words  of  OM9  <<  owes  its  origin  to  indisputable  facts^  thai 

bave  revealed  the  general  laws  throudi  whidi  they  take 
place ;  that  lead  to  principles  indepencknt  of  the  facts  fhnn 
which  they  have  been  deduced;  which  receives  additional 
confirmation  from  every  new  fact,  whether  furnished  by 
chance  or  obtained  by  experimental  inquiry ;  which  has  in- 
troduced clearness,  security,  harmony,  and  stability,  where 
before  was  only  obscurity,  vacillation,  contradiction,  versati- 
lity ;  which  explains  the  moral  phenomena  and  their  modifi« 
cations  in  different  ages,  in  the  two  sexes,  in  the  different 
**  states  of  health  and  disease,  and  in  different  nations;  which 
**  unfolds  to  us,  in  man  and  brutes,  the  secret  of  the  diversity  of 
''  instincts,  inclinations,  and  faculties,  both  of  species  and  indi- 
**  viduals;  which  shows  to  us  from  the  polyp  up  to  man,  piece 
**  by  piece,  the  material  causes  of  the  gradual  perfection  of  their 
**  intellect ;  whose  diminution  and  degradation  it  accomplishes 
'*  by  inversely  descending  from  man  to  the  polyp,  and  cutting 
''  off  piece  after  piece ;  the  numerous  propositions  of  which  de- 
'*  stroying  the  most  established  errors  to  the  right  and  lef^,  mu- 
**  tually  support  and  consolidate  each  other ;  whidi  is  emineiit- 
''  ly  fertile  in  its  application  to  human  affairs,  to  education,  the 
'^  lurts  and  sciences,  the  study  of  history,  to  medicine,  philoso* 
"  phy,  mondity,  criminal  legislation,  &c,  and  opens  to  the  nk- 
''  tunilist  an  immense  field  of  observation."— L.  i.  t.  vi.  p.  502, 
"  €t  seq. 


DR  SFUBZHEIM'S  VISIT  TO  HULL. 

To  Ae  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal 

Sib,— <*  The  Sodety  for  Phrenological  Inquiry^  having  in. 
vited  Dr  Spurzheim  to  lecture  at  Hull,  he  commenced  a  de* 
^onstrative  course  on  Thursday,  December  6th,  to  a  very 
good  class,  which  continued  to  increase  at  every  succeeding 
lecture.  Those  who  heard  him  admired  the  richness  of  his 
intellectual  stores,  which  he  unostentatiously  displayed  before 
them  (during  the  course) ;  and  this  -feeling  was  enhanced  by 
the  ease  with  which  he  initiated  the  cfass  into  the  fundamental 
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axioms  of  the  scienoe  of  Phrenology.  Although  pfted  with 
audi  a  philosophic  mind,  his  instnictions  were  ftee  from  ail 
pedantry,  ao  that  '<  tliose  who  went  to  scoff  remained  to 
pray  ;^  to  use  an  allegorical  illustration,  he  has  planted  the 
Tree  of  true  Knowledge,  and  it  has  taken  deep  root ;  #e 
may  rationally  hope,  as  it  embraces  the  happiness  of  our 
qpedes,  the  sum  of  human  misery  and  crime  may,  by-  bis 
teadiing,  be  somewhat  lessened  or  mitigated.  Indeed,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  candour  with  which  he  discusses  the  merits 
of  the  science,  the  obstacles  he  points  out,  and  the  constant 
appeal  he  makes  to  the  common  judge.  Nature !  in  verifying 
his  assertions,  that  we  cannot  wonder,  his  instnictions  oarry 
an  irveristible  omvictioa  to  his  audience. 

But.  this  disciple  of  iruih  still  continues  to  investigate  hu« 

man  nature,  and  to  observe  the  causes  for  the  infinite  variety 

among  them.    It  may  therefore  be  interesting  to  the  readers 

of  the  Journal  to  be  informed  of  some  of  the  visits  he  made 

to  pabUc  establishments.     The  first  one  was  to  a  workhouse, 

which,  like  other  places  of  the  kind,  contiuns  the  aged,  the 

insane^  the  idiot,  and  the  children  of  illicit  love.   Among  the 

latter  there  were  a  boy  and  girl,  who  were  selected  by  Dr 

Spumheim  for  the  extraordinary  difference  of  their  cerebral 

oiganisation.     The  former  had  the  frontal  and  nncipital  re- 

gkmB  very  finely  developed,  giving  the  stamp  of  *<  nature^a 

nobility'"  to  him ;  whilst  the  latter  had  an  organization  quite 

the  reverse ;  the  basilar  and  occipital  regions  presented  a  oon- 

nderable  predominanoe  over  the  frontal  and  sincipital,  the 

oereliellum  was  an  uncommon  size,  and  Dr  S.  suggested  that 

great  care  should  be  taken  of  her.     But  on  the  following 

dmy,  when  we  went  to  take  the  models  of  these  two  indivi* 

duals,  the  house-surgeon  informed  us,  that  the  girl  had  al- 

wemdj  indicated  a  lewdness  of  manner,  aUhough  she  is  only 

Jive  y^urs  old  /   Her  mother,  we  were  told,  was  a  very  low 

and  depraved  prostitute,  and  her  reputed  father  equally  inu 

moral  and  worthless.  ^This  is  a  strong  instance,  said  Dr 
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SpuTzh^m,  of  the  influence  of  propagalion  manifesUng  itself 
in  a  most  lamentable  manner. 

'  Another  day  Dr  S.  devoted  to  examine  the  inmates  of  the 
charity^hall,  which-  contains,  in  men,  wom^^  and  *  children, 
above  four  hundred  beings.  The  doctor  selected  two  men^ 
Me  with  <<  Mirthfulness^  very  large,  and,  though  in  rags,  his 
iace  seemed  always  ^  big  with  humour."^  >  The  second  indi- 
vidual  had,  with  good  moral  feelings,  the  organ  of  <^  Mar- 
vellousness^  very  large,  and  religious  topics  was  his  constant 
theme.  '  At  every  hour  of  the  day  you  might  see  him  with 
his  Bible,  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  spiritual  meaning. 
He  told  Dr  Spurzheim  <<  he  had  found  the  one  thing  needful, 
but  he  knew  not  another  Christian  in  the.  house.^^  In  the 
same  place  five  or  six  children  more  particularly  struck  the 
doctor^s  attention^  amongst  the  rest  two  boys  (bPQthers)^  who 
had  the  occipital  and  basilar  regions  very  predominant,  and- 
some  of  the  individual  organs  in  them  very  large ;  Combative- 
ness,  Firmness,  and  Destructtveness,  particularly  so.  On  be*^ 
ing  asked  what  they  would  wish  to  be,  eath  answered,  *'  A 
butcher  ;^  and  when  further  interrogated  as  to  the  reason  why 
they  made  such  a  choice,  they  replied,  ^*  they  liked  to  kill.'^ 
Dr  S.  observed,  that  the  natural  language  was  in  these  in- 
stances strongly  indicated.  The  others  were  also  specimens  of. 
very  low  organizations.  Casts  of  all  of  them  we  have  procmecl* 
Dr  Spurzheim  also  visited  the  <^  Reftige  for  the  Insane^ 
(fkttended  by  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  establisbsient,  and 
other  individuals.)  Among  the  patients  there  were  some  Dr 
S.  pointed  out  with  imperfect  organizations,  idiots  from  txrth, 
fatuous  persons,  &c.,  which  may  be  found  in  every  asylum 
of  the  kind ;  but  there  were  a  few  which  the  doctor  selected 
as  worth  taking  casts  from,  being  instances  of  the  aberration 
of  the  dominant  feelings.  One  old  woman  with  ^^  Marvellous* 
ness^ '  vei^y  •  large !  She  fancies  herself  constantly  troubled 
«  with  devils  in  the  head,^  she  told  us,  that  she  not  only  fck 
them,  but  frequently  saw  them,  as  tket/Jlew  aui  of  her  heady 
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and  begged  <<  some  persons^  might  exorcise  her  of  these  in* 

femal  guests.    Another  individuai,  who  became  insane  from 

the  following  circumstances,  was  one  peculiarly  interesting. 

H6  Was  a  captain  of  a  small  sloop,  and  had  a  favourite  son  oq 

board,  who^  whilst  playing  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  unfor? 

tonately  feUover^board.   Every  means  were  used  to  save  him 

without  success.     Therefore,  to  obtain  the  body,  he  folbwed 

J^e  direction  of  the  tide  as  far  as  Grimsby,  where  the  child 

wail  washed  up,  and  some  individuals  attempted  to  catch  him 

with  gnip{ding4ron8.    This  circumstance  so  piuned  his  Philo- 

progeniti'veness,  Adhettveness,  and  Benevolence  (all  whicl^ 

are  very  large  in  him),  that  he  plunged  into  the  water  with 

Ilia  clothes  cm,  and  snatched  his  darling  boy. from  it;  but 

he'  was  cold  and  covered  with  mud,— -death  had  already  daimr 

ed^  him  !   When  brought  to  the  shore^  he  placed  him  on  the 

bank,  and  wiped  the  dirt  from  the  child>  £ace;  afterwards  he 

had  a  strong  fit,  and,  when  he  recovered  from  that  shock,  he 

soon  lost  his  reason.     What  is  remarkable  pathologically^  and 

in  reference  to  Phrenology,  he  complained  of  violent  pain  at 

the  posterior  part  of  the  biaio  at  the  seat  of  Fhiloprogenitive- 

ness,  &c.,  and  was  treated  with  local  applications.     He  is  re« 

covering. 

Dr  Spuffsheim,  by  invitation,  inspected  the  boys  of  a  gram- 
mai^^achOol  famed  for  classics.  Mathematics  and  geometry 
are  also  cultivated  by  the  scholars.  The  doctor  pdnted  out 
to'tbe'  rev«»rend  tutor  (a  Phrenologist),  that ,  most  of  the  boys 
had  gooA  pero^tive  and  reflective  faculties,  particularly  /n- 
dimdUidityj  EventuaUig/,  CanstrucHveneaSy  and  Number. 
The  merit  of  this  teacher  consists  in  observing  the  predomi- 
nakit  powers,  and  exciting  them  by  indefatigable  activity,  and 
by  diversifying  the  lessons  of  his  pupils  he  has  applied 
Pbrenoiqgy  most  advantageously. 

The  last  place  visited  by  thift  great  observer  of  our  species 
wms  the  town-gaol,  where  he  inflected  many  prisoners ;  but, 
onefHering  the  felons^  side,  his  eye  passed  rapdly  over  the 
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greater  number  of  them,  but  rested  upon  two  or  three  in£* 
viduals^  whom  he  inspected  with  magical  rapidity ,  and  instan- 
taneously seized  the  peculiarity  of  their  characters.  This  fa- 
cility was  the  most  surprising ;  for  even  those  who  hiid  a 
quantity  of  hair  on  the  head,  he  placed  his  hand  or  hands 
Over  the  four  regions,  and  his  conclusions  proved  astonishingly 
correct. 

'  Among  the  prisoners  there  was  one  for  trial,  a  most  notori- 
ous swindler ;  his  intellectual  organs  were  well  developed ;  but 
from  the  organ  of  Veneration  to  Self-esteem  appeared  a  most 
uncommon  absence  of  brain  ;  it  resembled  a  skull  with  a  por- 
tion sliced  off;  but  the  basilar  and  occipital  regions,  particu- 
larly* the  former,  was  very  broad  at  Secretiveness  and  Ac- 
quisitiveness.* The  doctor  said  of  this  man,  **  You  cannot  be* 
**  lieve  what  he  says.''  The  turnkey  replied  (with  an  ex- 
pression  of  surprise  at  Dr  Spurzheim's  sagacity),  «'  that  he 
*<  never  met  a  greater  liar ;  he  had  tdd  him  an  unaccountable 
•**  number  of  lies  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  ;* — ^*  I  had  in- 
^  tended  to  ask  you  what  you  thought  of  him,''  Sec 

Another  individual,  whom  a  worthy  magistrate  (that  ac 
companited  us)  spoke  of  as  one  whose  look  and  manner  would 
deceive  any  body,  but  that  he  was  a  most  notorious  thief  f 
Dr  S.  found  him  very  large  in  Imitation^  Secretiveness,  jPtrm- 
nesSy  and  Self-esteem.  The  latter  combination  induced  the 
doctor  to  make  the  remark,  that  this  person  would  always 
\)e  a  leader,  such  individuals  would  never  be  subordinate ; 
and  this  proved  to  be  the  fact.  He  had  always  been  the  head 
man  in  all  schemes  of  plunder ;  and  as  a  sheep-stealer  he  wcw 
notorious,  there  being  presumptive  proof  that  he  had  stolen 
and  killed  upwards  of  two  hundred !  I  need  not  add,  diat 
Conscientiousness  and  Cautiousness  were  both  very  defective. 
The  fouHh  and  last  was  a  boy  who  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  commit  many  robberies,  and,  after 
some  years,  to  be  brought  to  condign  punishment,  and,  when 
about  to  be  laundied  into  eternity,  he  might  hear  the  crowds 


bdov  him  express  with  surprise,  &e.,  <*  that  was  the  cdie^ 
^*  biated  ,  whose  deeds  w^re  so  daring,^  &o.    Lo^ 

of  Approbation,  SecretiYeness,  and  Imitation,  were  extremelj 
large  in  him,  and  the  moral  region  defective.  *^  Should  his 
*<  career  of  crime  not  be  put  an  end  to,  he  would  continue 
^  the  thief;  but,  from  his  organication,  he  must  be  only  a 
^'  subordinate  being  C  *^  ^nr,^  said  Dr  S.,  ^*  the  organs  of 
^  Sdf-esteem  and  Firmness  are  defident  in  him.^  One  thing 
with  this  youth  was  rather  singular,— all  his  peculatifms  of 
money  and  other  property  arose  (according  to  his  own  stat^ 
ment),  from  his  wish  to  go  to  the  Phy.  Query— -Did  not 
eome  plot  in  a  drama  suggest  the  above  arcumatance  a$  to 
iufaUf 


The  Society  for  Phrenological  Inquiry  give  a  dinner  to 
Br  Spurzhom  to-monow,  December  88th ;  the  particulars  I 
will  remit  to  you  in  a  newwpaper.  I  am,  Sir^  with  onoere 
wishes  for  the  pnomulgation  of  Phrenology,  your  very  obe* 
dient  servant,  J.  L.  Lbvisom. 

HuB,  December  Vlth,  1827. 


ARTICLE  III. 


THE  MUAD£B£B>  PETEB  NIELSEN.* 

The  following  criminal  case  has  lately  happened  in  Den- 
mark, in  a  small  town,  Slagelse,  near  Copenhagen :  it  has 
excited  the  greatest  attention,  and  given  rise  to  sundry  psy. 
chological  speculations.    I  have  ventured,  in  the  Danish 


•  We  luiTe  much  pleaiure  in  giving  the  whole  of  Dr  Otto't  inteieetiiigeatey 
and  heve  onlj  to  request  our  leaden  to  bMiv  in  mind  Ifaat  to  onr  friend,  Sngliih 
im  a  iMgn  tsogne.— Editok. 
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Jffigfimlhgl^  Journdl,  April  1827, togivemy pamnmt upm 
!(•;  and  J[  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  that  not  onlj  my 
leaders  in  general^.but  several  distinguished  lawyers  in  partis 
<nidar,'have  treated  it  with  flattefing  attention,  and  ajiproTed 
of  my .  opiooon  concerning  it  It  has  been  reprinted  in  n 
weekly  paper^.  and  has.in  this  manner  obtained,  an  extensivti 
circulation.  It  will  therefore,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  my 
fJirenoki^cal  brethren  in  that  country,  to  wUeh  not  only  my 
dearest  remembrancei^  cling,  but  to  which^  with  r^ard  to 
sqiaice,  I  owe  ray  deepest  and  sincerest  obligations.  I  am 
befotehand  <x>nvinced,  that  the. readers  of  this  Journal  will 
accede  to  my  6{Hnion  about  the  case;  I  shallj  therefore^ 
communicate  its  details^  as  they  were  given  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  then  deliver  my  remarks  upon  it 
•  •  '^Thia criminal  is  Peter  Nielsen,  joiner,  47  years  old,  fa- 
tfier  tp  7  dijldren^  of  which  6  were  at  home ;  of  thesi^  he 
drowned.  4>  a  girl  of  9  years,  end  three  boys,  the.  one. 6 
y^ars,  the  other  S^  years,  and  the  third  1  year  oU.  It  is 
true,  that,  he  at  the  preceding  term  of  removal,  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  ;  but  he  had  got 
another  dwelling  in  a  loft  with  a  watchman,  had  the  sure 
hope  to  get  another,  and  had  got  the  promise  of  some  money 
from  the  charity-house;  he  has  likewise  declared,  that 
his  turning  out  did  not  affect  his  mind  considerably.  He 
was  not  on  the  day  he  committed  the  murder,  in  want  of 
money;  he  got  every  week  two  loaves  from  the  charity'- 
houses,  and  these  he  had  still ;  he  had  lately  earned  8  doU 
lars,  of  which  he  yet  had  two,  and  he  did  not  at  that  time  * 
want  employment  His  two  elder  children  had  on  the  same 
day  got  bread  to  sell  for  a  baker  in  the  streets.  Many  per- 
sons had  conversed  with  him  on  the  same  day,  before  and 
after  the  misdeed,  and  all  of  them  have  borne  testimony,  that 
he  neither  was  intoxicated,  nor  showed  the  least  agitation  of 
mind ;  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  placid  and  tranquil ;  no  con- 
siderable disagreeableness  had  happened  to  him ;  his  wife  had 
only  been  a  little  impatient  about  the  difficulties  of  getting  a 
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nevhiHi8e;  he  was  likewise  diaoonteated  with. the drettm«» 
fltaoce,  that  the  ntnnber  of  his  children  made  it  difficult  to 
him  to  get  oomfortaUy  lodged ;  yet  neither  he  nor  his  wife 
bad  ever  endeavoured  to  get  entrance  into  the  charity-house) 
and  they  weiie  both  able  to  work.    Nobody  knows,  therefore^ 
any  external  motive  to  his  action ;  there  must  be  an  intimal^ 
even  if  he  conceals  it.  Yet  it  is  proved,  that  he  never  read  mis» 
cbievous  beoka^  nor  ever  showed  any  indination  to  melancholy,. 
His  love  to  his  children  is  testified  by  all.     Whether  he  un* 
derstood  to  educate  them  is  another  question.      He  oays, 
that  the  idea  of  killing  bis  children  first  came  on  him  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  at  ten  o^dock ;  thai  heJUi  he  caM 
not  resUt    He  went  with  three  of  them-  over  a  neighbour- 
ing  field  in  order  to  execute  his  plan ;  but  he  found  there  too* 
m^ny  folks ;  he  returned  then  home,  and  said  that  he  wished 
to  take  his  children  along  with  him  into  the  fields.   His  resolu- 
tion wiigonly  to  drown  the  three  youngest  boys,  and. to  spare 
the  girl ;  but  sbe  desires  absolutely  to  accompany  nim.    He 
goea  with  them  to  a  turf-pt  on  a  field,  far  distant    On  the 
way  be  endeavours  to  persuade  the  g^l  to  leave .  him,  and 
gives  her  46.  6d.  to  buy  bread ;  but  she  will  not  leave  him, 
and   requests  earnestly  to  accompany  him.    He  says,  he 
would  have  spated  her,  not  because  he  loved*  her  more,  but 
because  she  had  made  more  progress,  and  was  better  able 
to'  maiiltain  herself;  for'  he  says,  that  his  motive  for  killii^ 
the  children  was  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  maintain 
theniy  and  that  they  should  become  a  burden  upon  others. 
He  arrives  now  at  the  turf-pit^  places  himself  near  it,  .and 
two  of  the  childrett  at  his  «de ;  he  looks  then  a  little  into  the 
water,  embraces  them,  and  pushes  them  all  four  into  the 
pitr      The    three    small  children  do  not-  utter,  a  sound, 
but  the  girl  exclmms,  *  Papa^  save  me !' .  He  sees  them  all 
move  about  in  the  water,  but  does  not  make  one  step  to 
aave  them.    He  returns  quietly  to  town,  meets  a  watchman, 
and  tdls  him  that  he  goes  to  the  magistrate  in  order  to  get 

the  four  dollars  it  had  promise  bim,  and  then  he  discloses  the 
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whole  aSur.  Some  persons'  went  with  him  to  the  turf-pity 
where  in  the  mean  time  others  had  taken  the  children  up  and 
laid  them  upon  the  bank.  He  sat  down  on  the  same  carriage 
upon  which  the  dead  bodies  were  placed,  and  manifested  the 
same  tranquillity  of  mind.  Before  disclosing  the  affair,  he 
had  been  home.  He  had  not  even  thare  shown  the  least  agi- 
tation, and  when  his  wife  asked  him  about  the  children,  he 
answered^  he  knew  well  where  they  were  Thn  tranquiHitj 
of  mind  and  want  of  repentance  left  him  only  a  moment 
afterwards;  he  then  wept  and  manifested  great  legret; 
but  at  the  opening  of  the  dead  bodies  he  kissed  the  chiL 
dren,  was  rejoiced  to  see  them  again,  helped  the  others  to 
take  them  up  and  to  replace  them  in  the  coflBn,  and  nov/  he 
is  quite  tranquil.  He  affirms,  that  he  has  not  killed  the 
children  in  order  to  procure  happiness  for  them  in  heaven, 
nor  from  a  desire  to  die,  because  he  strSngly  wiriies  to  lire.** 
We  leave  it  to  every  body  acquiunted  with  Phrenology  to 
judge,  whether  Phrenology  in  this  case,  as  the  true  philoso- 
^hy  of  mind,  stands  proof  or  not?  We  ask  him  confidently, 
whether  he  is  not  able,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  to 
explain  this  inddent,  and  the  state  what  occasioned  it?  We 
see  here  an  evident  example  of  insanity  before  us ;  for  when 
a  man  acts  agunst  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  nature, 
violates  it>  as  we  have  seen,  without  any  sufficient  external 
motive,  then,  according  to  our  ojHnion,  nothing  but  insanity 
can  exist.  We  understand  in  this  manner  perfectly,  **  why 
it  might  happen,  that  the  idea  of  killing  his  children  did  not 
come  upon  him  before  the  morning  of  the  same  day  at  ten 
o'cJock,**  and  **  why  he  felt  he  could  not  resist.**  We  un- 
derstand  very  well  **  why  his  mind  remained  tranquil  after 
the  actbn;^  for  we  know  that  every  strong  jttapeaAty^ 
(either  as  such  in  a  healthy  state  or  in  a  fit  of  insanity)  by 
being  gratified,  for  a  time  begets  tranquillity  and  sadsfiwlioii 
in  the  mind ;  contentment  and  happiness  depend  upon  the 
gratification  of  the  most  active  propensities  and  sentinieBlB, 
and  happiness  is  the  greater,  the  greater  the  number  of  the 
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ftKSulties  18  that  seek  and  obtain  gmtificatioB.  The  fiite  off 
Peter  Nielsen  was,  in  our  opinion,  evidently  a  momentary 
insanity  in  the  organ  for  Desiructiveneaa.  That  his  own 
diildren  became  a  victim  of  it,  does  not  prove  that  Philopio» 
genitiveness  was  very  weak  with  him ;  for  every  faculty, 
even  the  strongest,  may  be  overwhelmed  and  overcome  by  a 
strong  pasnon  or  insanity  in  another.  How  many»  otherwise 
very  moral  and  honest  men,  (those  with  great  Gonsdentioii^. 
ness),  do  not  in  the  hour  of  temptations  yidd  to  this  or  thai 
passion  ?  Do  not  the  angry  and  irritated  forget  all  regard  to 
their  best  friends  ?  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear,  that  the  weaker 
a  certain  faculty  is  by  nature,  the  easier  may  it  be  overcome ; 
and  although,  therefore,  it  is  said,  <'  he  eibbraoed  and  kissed 
the  children,^  yet  we  think,  that  if  Fhiloprogenitiveness  had 
been  very  great,  then  his  momentary  insanity  certainly  would 
not  have  manifested  'itself  against  his  children.  If  we  ask 
bow  such  a  momentary  fit  of  insanity  can.  be  produced,  we 
will  find  the  answer  in  analogous  cases,  supported  by  exp^ 
rience.  Every  circumstance  able  to  produce  a  strong  con* 
gestion- of  blood  to  the  bndn  excites  it  to  a  too  great  and 
often  morbid  activity ;  so  as  spirituous  liquors  can  put  the 
whole  brain  in  a  higher  degree  of  excitement,  so  that  all 
ideas  rise  quicker  and  more  vividly,  (excitement  of  the  or* 
gana  of  Intellectuality);  Wit  becomes  greater  by  the 
excitement  of  the  organ  of  Wit ;  the  words  flow  easily  and 
in  torrents,  even  from  the  else  silent,  (exdtement  of  the  or- 
gan of  Language),  &c.  In  the  same  manner  the  lower  pro* 
pennties  are  ^  put  in  greater  activity,  and  are  brought  to  act 
with  a  force,  dominating  all  the  other  faculties  by  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  and  by  every  other  cause  that  produces  con- 
gestion to  the  bnun  and  its  single  parts.  How  many  do  not 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  during  a  fever,  &c.  become 
quarfebome  and  disputatious  ?  (excitement  of  the  organ  of 
Coimbativeness) ;  how  many  do  not  in  such  moments  break 
every  thing,  and  be^n  to  fight  even  with  their  best  friends? 
(excitement  of  the  organ  of  Destructiveoess) ;  and  so  forth. 
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Ill  tlie  same  manner^  then,  that  a  disorder  in  the  circulatiofi 
of  blood  by  the  mentioned  congestion  to  the  brain  is  able  to 
produce  giddiness  or  headache,  in  the  same  mannar  a  parti- 
cular congestion  to  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  the  mar 
terial  instrument  for  the  manifestatbn  of  Destructiveness,  is 
aUe  to  cause  an  involuntary  and  invincible  propensity  to 
kill.  The  case  is  certainly  **  remarkable^  for  the  psycbolo* 
gist,  who  either  finds  his  views  of  the  human  mind  confirm^ 
ed  or  refuted  by  it ;  but  it  is  no  more  *'  extraordinary'"  than 
the  many  th^t  at  all  times  have  happened.  If,  there- 
fi»re,  those  who  are  to  judge  in  this  criminal  case,  or  those 
whose  opinion  about  it  shall  be  asked,  are  psychologists,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  a  true  mental  aberration  will  be  acknow- 
ledged,  and  the  unfortunate  who  sufiered  from  it  will  not 
be  put  to  death.  Only  those  who  do  not  know  Phrenology 
will  be  disposed  to  call  the  case  <<  inconceivable.^^  We  see 
liere  again  one  of  those  riddles  of  life  perfectly  clear  from  our 
principles,  do  not  make  any  exclamations  about  the  ^*  incoin- 
•prehensiblenesses  of  the  human  mind,^— ^nd  congratulate  our*- 
selves  in  having  acknowledged  aiid  adopted  the  triith  of  a  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  deny  her 
illuminating  torch  ^even  there,  where  all  otliers  find  mere  ob^ 
«eurity  and  darkness. 

Copenhagen^  Sept  91, 1827. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  ARGUMENTS  OF  DR  MAGENDIE  AND  DR  BOSTOCK 
AGAINST  PHRENOLOGY,  READ  TO  THE  LONDON  PHREN- 
6l/)6ICAL  SOCIETY,  DEC.  3^  1827,  BY  J.  ELLIOTSON,  M.  D. 

*'^  PttftBNOLOOY,"  says  Dr  Magendie,  ^'  which  I  scruple  not  to 
^  denominate  a  pseudo-science,  such  as  was  formerly  astrology 
**  and  necromancy,  has  attempted  to  localize  the  different  kinds 
''of  memories;  but  these  endeavours,  laudable  in  themselves, 
''  cannot  yet  bear  examination."—- P.  113. 
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Now,  astrology  and  necromancy  were  pseudo-edeaces,  not 
because  imperfect,  but  because  destitute  of  foundation,  tie* 
ciomancy  is  universally  allowed  to  be  so,  and  aatrology,  by 
being  classed  with  it,  is  evidently  regarded  by  Magendie  in 
this  light  No  sdence,  because  imperfect,  is  a  pseudo- 
science;  a  doctrine  is  pseudos  because  unreal,  because 
built  on  a  false  foundation ;  because,  in  short,  it  is  no  science^ 
nor  capable  of  becoming  one.  Such  must,  therefore^  be  M»- 
gendie^s  meaning ;  and  yet«  most  strangely^  he  calls  the  ef. 
ibrts  to  cultivate  this  unreal  science  laudable.  Laudable, 
then,  would  it  be  to  cultivate  necromancy,  for  with  him  ne« 
cromanoy  and  Phrenolc^  are  on  a  level ;  and  these  laudable 
endeavours  '^  cannot  yet  bear  examination  !^  If  not  ex« 
amined,  how  can  they  be  known  to  be  futile  ?  But  he  says» 
'*  not  yei  bear  examination  C  so  that  some  day  or  other  they 
may,  notwithstanding  the  science  is  as  destitute  of  founda* 
tion  as  necromancy ;  and  if  they  have  not  been  examined, 
from  their  supposed  want  of  foundation,  how  is  it  proved 
that  they  are  good  for  nothing  ? 

But  farther  on  he  informs  us,  that  he  has  *<  been  engaged 
**  at  intervals  on  experiments  directed  to  this  point^^  (the  use 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  brdn,  in  regard  to  the  under* 
standing  and  instincts),  ^*  and  will  make  the  results  known  as 
**soon  as  they  appear  worthy  of  notice.^^ — ^P.  119.  He 
therefore  regards  such  a  science  as  founded  in  nature,  and 
intends  to  cultivate  it;  but  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
others  are  unworthy  of  notice,  although  not  yet  capable  even 
of  examinati<m,  and  therefore,  of  course,  not  examined;  and 
he  intends  to  cultivate  the  inquiry,  although  like  the  pn^ecu^ 
tion  of  necromancy. 

Surely  never  was  such  a  confusion  of  statements  made  by 
a  philosopher.  We  may,  however,  collect  from  this, '  that 
Magendie  utterly  despises  Phrenology ;  and  yet  it  is  .easy  .t# 
prove  that  he  admits  much  of  our  science. 

.  <'  The  dimensions/^  he  asserts,  **  of  this  organ  (the  bmn) 
*«  are  proportioned  to  those  of  the  head.""— P.  103.    f<  The 
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^  only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  brain  in  a  living 
^  person  is  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  skull.^-— P.  104. 

Now,  if  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  brain  bear  a  propor<r 
tion  to  the  head,  it  is  certain  that  the  dimensions  of  most  se- 
parate parts  of  the  organ  must  do  the  same.  This  Anid- 
pbrenologist,  therefore,  does  not  side  with  the  party,  once 
numerous,  who  denied  the  possibility  of  forming  any  judg- 
ment req)ecUng  the  brain  by  measuring  the  cranium. 

In  the  same  paragraph  he  goes  a  step  farther : — '*  The  vo- 
**  lume  of  the  brain  is  'generally  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
<*  capacity  of  the  mind.^ — ^^  It  is  rarely  found  that  a  man\ 
**  distinguished  by  his  mental  faculties  has  not  a  large  head.** 

In  the  next  page  he  allies,  that  the  brain  changes  ex- 
actly as  Gall  asserts,  and  in  the  proportion  that  all  allow  the 
mind  to  change.  <<  The  substance  of  the  brain  is  almost 
<*  liquid  in  the  fcetus ;  it  is  more  firm  in  infancy,  and  still 
«  more  in  manhood.^  In  the  number  of  his  Physiological 
Journal  for  last  January  he  states,  as  Cotugno  did  long 
ago,  that,  '<  in  general,  at  seventy,  and  especially  at  eighty 
<<  years  of  age,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  far  from 
^  having  a  volume  sufficient  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.* 
P.  4.  Hence  **  one  convolution  is  often  six  or  eight  lines 
**  distant  from  the  next.  Frequently,  at  this  age,  the  sur- 
**  face  of  the  bridn  has  hollows  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
^  deep,  and  of  at  least  equal  breadth,  ^i— P.  5. 

<<  The  brain,*  he  observes  in  his  Physiology,  *<  is  the  or- 
^  gan  of  intelligence.*-— P.  108.  **  Whatever  be  the  number 
and  the  diversity  of  the  phenomena  which  belong  to  human 
intelligence,  however  different  they  appear  from  the  other 
phenomena  of  life,  though  they  evidently  depend  on  the 
soul,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  them  as  the  result 
of  the  action  of  the  br^n,  and  to  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  phenomena  that  depend  on  the  ac- 
tions of  that  organ.*  *<  The  functions  of  the  brain  are  abso- 
*^  lutely  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  other  functions ; 
^^  they  become  developed,  and  decay  in  the  progress  of  age ; 
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^  thqr  are  modified  by  habit^  sex,  tempertiinent,  and  indivU 
<^  dual  dispontion ;  they  become  confused,  weakened,  or  ele^^ 
^  TBted  in  diseases ;  the  physical  injuries  of  the  brain  weaken 
^*  or  destroy  them.^— >P.  109*  *^  There  are  even  individuals 
'^  to  whom  nature,  by  a  vicums  organization^  has  refused  the 
**  faculty  of  employing  signs,  and  forming  abstractions  or 
**  general  ideas ;  they  remiun  all  their  lives  in  a  state  of  stu- 
'^  pidity,  as  is  seen  in  idiots.**^ — P.  115.  ^^  Crimes,  vices^  bad 
*'  conduct,  spring  from  false  judgment.^  I  take  no  notice  of 
.this  strange  perversion  of  language,  but  proceed  to  quote  :-— 
''  Pure  judgment,  or  good  sense^  and  false  judgment,  or 
^*  wrong-headedness,  depend  on  organization.^— P.  114. 

Those  Antiphrenologists,  therefore,  who, ,  with  the  Edin. 
burgh  Beviewers,  deny  that  the  brain  has  any  thing  more  to  do 
with  the  mind  than  any  other  organ,  will  not  find  Magendie  in 
th^r  ranks;  any  more  than  their  friends  who  deny  the  possi* 
Ulity  of  jud^ng  of  the  brain  by  the  cranium. 

But  Magendie  is  still  more  of  a  Phrenologist :— <<  Every 

''  animal  fulfils  this  (its  own  preservation  and  that  of  the  species) 
*♦  in  its  own  way,  and  accormng  to  its  organization ;  there  are, 
'*  therefore,  as  many  different  instincts  as  there  are  diffmnt 
''  species;  and  as  the  organization  varies  in  individuals,  instinct 
''  presents  individual  differences,  sometimes  strongly  marked."— 
P.  116. 

Notwithstanding  he  professes  to  believe  in  the  old  doctrine 

of  memory,  judgment,  &c.  being  the  component  faculties  of 

the  mind,  he  actually  says,—**  There  is  a  memory  of  words, 

''of  places,  of  names,  of  forms,  of  music,  &c.  It  is  rare  that 
^  one  man  enjoys  a  union  of  all  these  memories ;  they  scarcely 
"  show  themselves,  except  in  an  insulated  or  solitary  state,  and 
"  almost  always  form  the  most  distinguishing  trait  of  that  un- 
*'  derstanding  of  which  they  form  a  part" — P.  1 13.      Now,  if 

this  is  the  case  with  memory,  it  cannot  but  be  the  same  with 
the  other  similar  faculties,  perception,  judgment,  imagina- 
tion (and  yet  M.  Magendie  considers  Phrenology  a  pseudo- 
science  !  and  yet  the  efibrts  of  Phrenologists  will  not  even 
bear  examination !)  Yes,  they  will  bear  examination ;  he 
lias  examined  them,  or  he  could  not  have  written  a  sen- 


it 
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tenoe  which  will  be  found  at  page  118  :-*-<<  The  instiiicts, 

**  the  innate  dimositions,  occupy  Phrenoloffists  much .  at  pre- 

"  sent ;  their  efiorts  are  particularly  directed  to  the  triple  object 
**  of  ascertaining^  of  classing  the  instinctive  dispositions,  and, 
''  above  all,  of  assigning  to  them  distinct  organs  iti  the  brain ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  still  far  from  seeing 
their  attempts  crowned  with  success.'*     Proof  of  this  he  offers 

none,  but  contents  himself  with  a  mere  general  assertion,  and 

reminds  us  of  his  denial  of  the  existence  of  lymphatics  in 

birds,*  although  he  says  he  dissected  more  than  fifty;  when 

several  Germans  soon  afterwards  looked  for  them,  and  it 

was  universally  confessed  that  thdr  attempts  were  crowned 

with  success. 

♦  * 

In  Dr  Bostock's  last  volume  of  his  Physiology,  vol.  III.  p. 

263,  Nature  and  Object  qfCranioscopt/^  we  read,  *'  The  sub- 

"  iect  was  first  placed  in  this  point  of  view  by  Drs  Gall  and  Spurz- 
''  heim,  who,  m  consequence  of  their  recent  dissection  of  the 
*'  brain,  and  their  mode  of  separating  its  different  parts  from 
"  each  other,  were  led  to  conjecture  that  these  parts  were  ap- 
''  propriated  to  distinct  mental  faculties/' 

Now,  1st,  Dr  Gall  expressly  states,  over  and  over  agahnij^ 
that  he  made  bis  disooverieB  of  the  faculties  and  their  organa 
before  be  made  any  in  the  structure  of  the  brain ;  and  he 
particularly  insists,  in  numerous  parts  of  his  works,  that  the 
functions  of  no  organ  can  be  learnt  from  anatomy  alone. 

Sd,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  part  of  the  brain  separated 

peculiarly  in  Dr  GalPs   method  is  considered  by  him  as 

having  a  distinct  faculty  appropriated  to  it    The  organs  are 

chiefly  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum, 

and  these  were  seen  separate  by  all  the  world. 

"  Partly/'  continues  Dr  Bostock,  ''  as  it  would  appear  from 
"  his  idea  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  brain^  in  what  re- 
*'  gards  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  each  other^  and  partly  from  a 
''  preconceived  hypothesis^  he  fixed  upon  the  external  convolu-i 
"  dons  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  as  the  respective  seats 


*  He  could  find  them  only  in  the  necks  of  bwmis  and  geeee. 


^'.oeibeiiidividafafiMmltkfl*''  The  truth  it,  that  Oall,  proceed, 
ing  upon  no  hypothesis,  but  seeii^  as  a  fact,  aUowednow  by 
nearly  all  the  world,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
Dade  observations  to  learn  whether  peculiar  talents  were  ac- 
oompanied  by  large  development  of  particular  parts  of  the 
head*  Ignorant  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  he  satis- 
fied himself  by  observation  that  it  was  so. 

Dr  Bostock  arranges  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Phreno- 
logy in  two  divisions,— 1st,  General  Considerations  of  Proba- 
Ulity ;  Sd,  Particular  Facts.  The  general  arguments,  he 
contends,  are  but  indirect.  He  concdves,  ^^  that  every  part 
^*  of  this  organ  (the  brain)  must  have  a  necessary  connexion 
*<  with  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  as  every  part  of  the  eye 
<<  and  ear  has  a  reference  to  the  production  of  vision  and  of 
<<  sound.^  Now  there  is  here  no  analogy.  The  eye  and 
ear  are  each  an  organ  entirely  for  one  sense ;  and  because 
they  both  furnish  sense,  we  m^ht  as  well  suppose  that  both 
must  be  always  concerned  in  sense  at  the  same  time,  as  that 
the  various  parts  of  the  brmn  must  act  ^multaneously.  The 
faculues  of  the  mind  are  as  distinct  as  the  sense  of  sight  and 
bearing;  parental  love  and  the  faculty  of  Tune  are  fully  as 
distinct  Indeed,  we  might  as  well  conrider  the  organs  of 
oght  and  hearing  one  organ  as  any  two  of  the  cerebral  or- 
gans; the  drcumference  is  the  eye  and  ear— separate ;  but 
the  qerves  run  into  the  brain,  and  at  lengdi  pretty  near 
to  each  other.  No  one  can  tell  their  ultimate  distance,  or  at 
kast  deny  their  ultimate  connexion. 

<<  The  only  anatomical  argument^  oonridered  by  Dr  Bos** 
tock  as  "  of  so  tangible  a  nature  as  to  allow  of  any  thing  ap- 
<<  proaching  to  direct  deduction,  is  derived  from  a  considera* 
<<  tion  of  the  degree  in  which  an  injury  of  the  brain  produces 
<*  a  oorre^onding  injury  of  the  mental  powers.^  To  this 
argument  he  objects,  Isi^  That  the  connexion  between  the 
iigury  of  the  brain  and  the  mental  lenon  does  not  indicate  the 
idation  of  cause  and  eflEect    But  cert»nly,  although  we  'em^ 

Vol.  V,— No  XVII.  a 
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not  say  why  the  brain,  when  injured,  cannot  perform  tta 
functions,  the  truth  is  evident  that  it  does  not,  and  the  rela* 
tion  of  the  effiect  and  cause  is  indisputable.  He  objects,  %%, 
That  our  facts  of  lesion  of  particular  faculties  attending  lesion 
of  particular  parts  of  the  brain  are  not  satisfoctory.  On  this 
subject  I  refer  to  GalPs  work  in  8vo,  and  to  a  paper  by  Dr 
Combe  in  the  Phrenological  Journal.  We  have  many  facts 
of  lesion  of  the  very  faculty  which  is  assigned  to  the  organ 
found  injured  or  diseased.  Those  respecting  the  cerebellum 
are  very  numerous ;  many  will  be  found  in  Gall ;  and  the 
Antiphrenologist  Magendie  has  just  completed  his  opposition 
to  Phrenology  by  publishing  the  case  of  a  man  who,  for  some 
days  before  his  death,  had  such  a  constant  erection  that  the 
cathetier  was  introduced  with  difficulty,  and  in  whose  corpse 
the  erection  still  continued,  and  struck  Magendie  as  he  entered 
the  dissecting-room.  He  informs  us,  that  the  surface  of  the 
cerebellum  was  inflamed,  and  on  its  left  lobe  was  a  deep  dark- 
coloured  softened  part,  smelling  strongly  of  gangrene.*— 
Journal  de  Physiol,  1807,  January.  A  case  is  published  by 
Mr  Hood,  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  of  an  apopleo* 
tic  cell  in  the  ntuation  of  the  organ  of  language  in  a  person 
who  had  forgotten  names ;  one  of  a  careful  man  who  be^ 
came  exceedingly  careless,  and  in  whose  head  the  part  cor- 
responding with  the  organ  of  Circumspection  was  found 
diseased,  will  be  found  in  the  Phrenological  Transactions.  We 
have  instances  all  around  us  of  idiots  wanting  certain  organs, 
and  equally  wanting  the  assigned  faculty.  The  reason  that  we 
have  not  more  illustrations  is,  that  the  true  faculties  were  not 
known  till  now,  and  therefore  their  lesions  could  not  be  as- 
certuned  by  surgeons.  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
organs  are  double,  and  even  may  sometimes  perform  their 
office  sufficiently  well  for  common  people  in  common  life,  as 
is  the  case  with  our  testicles  or  our  kidneys;  and,  above  all, 
we  must  remember^  that  after  an  acddent  the  patient  oftoen 
di^  long  before,  any  change  in  a  faculty  can  be  observed. 
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Lying  in  bed^  and  thinking  only  of  his  suftringSi  how  seldom 
can  a  patient  aflord  the  means  of  learning  how  he  is  situated 
in  regard  to  sexual  desire,  to  calculation,  to  locality»  &c. 

He  then  contends  that  siae  has  no  relation  to  properties  of 
function,  except  when  connected  with  muscular  Cnrce,  as  in 
muscular  contraction.  Now  this  is  incorrect  A  breed  of  cows 
with  large  udders  will,cie^0rwparidt»,  ^ve  more  milk  than  with 
amaH.  This  I  have  verified  repeatedly  in  Switaerland,  and 
it  18  well  known  to  the  peasants.  The  optic  and  olfactory 
nerves  are  oi  large  proportionate  size  in  those  animals  which 
have  acute  smell  or  taste ;  and  on  this  point  I  beg  to  refer 
to  another  excellent  paper  by  Dr  Combe  in  the  Phrenological 
Joamal.  Phrenologists  allow  the  influence  of  original  fibre ; 
but  fibre,— quality,  being  the  same,  the  greater  universally  is 
the  power  as  the  size  is  greater.  In  the  case  of  the  forehead, 
where  is  to  be  found  an  adult  forehead  rising  but  half  an 
inch  above  the  eyes,  and  expanding  to  but  three  inches  in 
breadth,  that  does  not  belong  to  an  idiot  ? 

Dr  Bostock  presumes  there  would  be  a  distinct  organ  for 
meonory,  for  judgment,  &c.  But  here  he  forgets  that  Phreno- 
logy does  not  albw  those  faculties ;  it  considers  them  under  one 
of  the  fundamental  faculties,  and  they  cannot  therefore  have 
diatiiict  organs.  He  concaves  too,  that  each  organ  of  sense 
should  have  a  cerebral  organ  corresponding  to  it.  Phrenolo- 
gists do  not  deny  that  there  are,  but  have  not  discovered  them; 
they  do  not  deny  that  organs  yet  remain  to  be  discovered. 

He  ocmceives  that  the  structure  of  the  convdutions  isnot  so 
elaborate  as  might  be  expected  in  mental  organs*  The  ques- 
tion  ii  not  what  we  should  think,  but  what  do  we  observe  ?  and 
he  states,  that  the  uses  of  the  more  minutely-organized  parts 
within  are  unexplained.  I  fear  Dr  Bostock  has  not  studied 
Gall  and  Spurzheim's  anatomy.  The  structure  of  the  con- 
volutions is  as  delicate  and  complicated  as  of  other  parts  of 
the  brain ;  and  the  organs  are  not  mentioned  by  Gail  to  be 
situated  at  the  surface  only,  but  to  run  into  the  very  heart 


tiAd'  isody  of  the  bndn ;  be  tftaces  the  fibres  all  thn>ii|^  the 
idrrgttn  fjfom  -the  meduilm  oblongAta  till  tbey  expand  into  the 
convcdutionft.  Dr  Bostock  doubts  if  tbe  oonTc^Csons  afaraja 
oedupy  the  same  ntoatioD,  or  correspond  mth  the  same  por- 
tion of  the  surface.  On  this  ground  we  can  aasare  him  that 
no  Phrenologist  can  err.  He  farther  urges,  that  the  oiantiini 
is  not  always  of  the  same  thickness.  Gall  long  ago  allowed, 
Day,  was  the  first  to  mention,  that  a  difficulty  sometimeB 
arose  at  the  frontal  sinus,  and  ststed  that,  in  old  age,  when 
the  inner  table  shrinks,  the  size  of  the  brain  cannot  be 
judged  of,  even  in  disease,  in  which  a  nmilar  oocurreiioe 
may  take  place.  But  in  sound  adult  heads  the  variatioD  of 
thickness  is  very  rarely  so  considerable  that  the  relative  siie  of 
the  subjacent  organs  m^y  not  be  most  accurately  ascertained* 

After  all  these  objections,  however,  Dr  Bostock  most  can- 
didly confesses, ''  that  the  question  can  only  be  decided  by  an 
appeal  to  facts.  These  facts  are  of  two  kinds,  although  exactly 
coinciding  in  their  object.  We  must  obtain  skulls  that  are 
marked  by  some  peculiarity  of  form  and  shape,  and  mast  then 
''  endeavour  to  learn  what  was  the  natural  character  of  the  sub- 
"  ject ;  or  we  may  take  the  cases  of  those  \i^ho  have  shown  some 
^  peculiarity  of  disposition  and  character,  and  may  examine  the 
''  figure  of  their  skulls.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  observa- 
"  tions,  carefully  made  and  impartially  viewed,  cannot  fail  to  de- 
''  cide  the  question,  whether  there  be  any  ground  for  the  an- 
'^  propriation  of  the  different  narts  of  the  brain  to  distinct  &. 
"  Cttlties,  and  more  particularlv,  whether  we  have  it  in  oar 
^'  power  to  ascertain  tneir  seat  oy  an  actual  examination  of  the 
"  cranium.  On  this  point  I  must  give  it  as  the  conviction  of 
"  my  mind,  that  the  facts  hitherto  adduced  are  altogether  in- 
"  amquate  to  the  end  proposed,  and  that  they  are  frequently  c^ 
"  douDtful  authority  and  of  incorrect  application,  and  that  no- 
'*  diing  but  the  love  of  novelty,  and  the  eagerness  wkh  which 
*^  the  mind  embraces  whatever  promises  to  open  a  new  asrenue 
''  to  knowledge,  would  have  led  meo  of  talents  and  information 
"  to  place  any  confidence  in  them." 

We  think  these  facts  sufiicient  to  establish  such  a  number 

of  the  organs  as  justifies  us  in  asserting  the  existence  of  the 

science.    Dr  Bostock  does  not.     But  he  specifies  nothing. 

He  does  not  inform  us  what  organ  and  faculty  has  not  a  suf- 

..  rficiency  of  facts  for  its  foundation.     He  rejects  altogether. 
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Bat  dom  bt  know  what  are  the  facu  ?  Has  be  read  the  4to 
wprk  of  Gall  in  4  yolumes,  or  the  8vo  in  6  volumes?  The. 
latter^  ao  ioatruetiv^  and  entertainiogt  he  doc^  not  even  men- 
tioD,  though  he  gives  a  liat  of  phrenological  works.  I  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  be  baa  not  read  it  Has  be  perused 
the  4ao  P  From  hia  giving  only  the  faculties  and  classifications 
of  8purzbeim,and  not  that  of  the  great  founder  and  discoverer, 
Gall;  from  his  mentioning  Spurabeim  bb  having  io  partis 
oolar  appealed  to  facts,  whereea  &all  has  always  done  so ;  and 
Irom  speaking  of  ^^  Dr  Spurzheim  and  bis  disciples,**  as 
though  Gall's  labours  were  unknown  to  him ;  and,  from 
the  general  object  of  his  observations,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr  Bostock  has  acquired  his  ideas  of  Phrenology 
only  second-hand,  through  the  writings  of  Dr  Spurzheim 
and  "Mr  Combe,  as  most  of  the  English  have  done.  If 
I  am  wrong,  Dr  Bostock  will  pardon  me;  but  such  is 
the  impression  on  my  mind.  And  if  Dr  Bostock  will  read 
Gall  himself,  he  will  find  the  facts  innumercAle,  obtained  by 
immense  labour,  and  each  observation  *<  carefully  made  and 
^*  impartially  recorded.^  The  perusal  of  the  English  works, 
whatever  be  their  merit,  must  leave  many  minds  dissatisfied. 
In  Dr  Gairs  work  such  a  mass  of  evidence  is  adduced  as  as- 
tonidies  the  mind ;  the  whole  is  recorded  with  all  the  simpli- 
aty  and  strength  of  truth ;  the  origin  of  each  discovery  is 
iaithfully  and  artlessly  narrated ;  the  reflections  show  a  mind 
of  the  highest  power,  and  devoted  to  the  love  of  truth.  The 
mighty  mind  of  the  writer  will  be  instantly  felt.  So  great  is 
my  leapect  for  Dr  Boslock^s  judgment  and  impartiality,  that 
I  ooold  bring  mjrself  to  entreat  as  a  favour  that  he  would 
read  GalFa  stupendous  works.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  this 
epithet ;  Bar  posterity,  I  am  satisfied,  will  regard  him  as  the 
man  of  the  present  aga 

l>r  Bostock^s  mildness  and  candour  cannot  be  too  highly 
iqpplauded ;  and  many  of  the  enemies  of  Phrenology  should 
the  following  passages:—**  I  have  thought  proper  to 
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**  abitam  from  entering  on  topics  which  have  been  geiieniW 
''  urged  against  it  (Phrenology)^  since  I  consider  them  the  on- 
^  spring  of  bigotry  and  illiberality.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  its 
*'  advocates  have  been  hasty  and  credulous,  it  must  be  admitted, 
''  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  opponents  have  been  too  frequently 
**  harsh  and  uncandid.  But  its  principles  are  too  widely  dis- 
''  seminated,  and  have  taken  too  aeep  root  in  the  public  mind^ 
**  to  be  repressed  by  mere  authority,  or  controvertea  by  ridicule  ; 
''  they  must  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  by  this  stan« 
"  dard  will  their  merits  be  ultimately  appreciated." 

<'  They  (the  strictures  against  Phrenology^  have  been  more 
*'  characterized  by  the  brilliancy,  perhaps  flippancy,  ci  thetr 
''  wit,  than  by  the  soundness  of  their  arguments." 

Phrenology  has  gained  much  by  Dr  Bostock's  observations. 
It  must  in  future  be  considered  disgraceful  to  attack  our 
science  by  arguments  of  bigotry,  or  of  illiberality,  or  by  at- 
tempts at  ridicule.  No  opposition  but  that  of  fact  must  in 
future  be  thought  of.  Facts  are  what  the  true  Phreno- 
logist values  above  every  thing;  for  every  fact  brought 
against  the  science,  so  far  from  injuring  it,  will,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  assailant,  become  a  part  of  its  foundation,  and 
add  to  its  stability. 


DINNER  BY  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

TO  DB  SPUBZHEIM. 

» 
Ok  Friday,  25th  January,  1828,  the  Phrenolc^cal  Society 
gave  a  dinner  in  Barry's  Hotel,  Prince's  Street,  in  honour  of 
Dr  Sp0£ZHEim  ;  Mr  G.  Combe  was  in  the  chair,  supported 
by  Dr  Spurzheim  and  Sir'  George  S.  Mackenzie  on  the 
right,  and  the  Honourfible  D.  G.  Haly burton  and  P. 
Neill,  Esq.  on  the  left ;  Mr  Jambs  Simpson  acted  as  Vioe^ 
prendent 

The  Cbaibmak,  after  the  King  and  the  FhreMlogicBl 


Sdeitty>  pvopoaBd  the  health  of  Dr  GeU.  Having,  on  a  foru 
mer  oocaaioD,  expressed  his  high  estimate  of  the  boon  confer- 
ted  on  the  human  race  by  Dr  Gall^s  discovery  of  the  func- 
tioBB  of  the  brain,  and  paid  his  humble  tribute  of  respect  to 
4he  genius,  the  acquiremaits,  and  estimable  qualities  by 
which  he,  the  great  founder  of  Phrenologjr,  is  distinguished 
and  adolmed,  and  recollecting  also  the  intense  sympathy  with 
.which  the  Sodety  had  entered  into  these  sentiments,  he  felt 
it  impossible,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  add  any  remarks 
that  could  deepen  the  impression  then  made.  It  was  super- 
fluous to  utter  a  word  on  the  subgect  of  the  great  merits  of 
Dr  Gall ;  every  Phrenolog^t  knew  them  far  to  exceed  all  the 
Chairman^s  ^ble  powers  of  description.  The  name  of  Dr 
Gall  to  a  Phrenologist  was  synonimous  with  every  thing  that 
is  great  in  intellect,  intrepid  in  investigation,  and  bold  and 
persevering  in  the  announcement  of  truth.  Without  far- 
ther observatbns,  thereficnre,  he  gave*— ^^  The  health  of  Dr 
Gall,  with  long  life  and  prosperity  to  him  ;^  which  was  drank 
with  three  times  three,  and  loud  applause. 

The  Chaibman  again  rose,  and  spoke'nearly  as  follows  :*— 
Before  proposing  to  you  the  toast  of  the  day,  it  is  my  desire 
to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations  on  the  progress  of 
fltnence,  and  its  effects  on  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  knowledge,  we  discover  that  men 
have  adopted  general  conceptions,  and  formed  hypotheses 
jQrom  fancy,  long  before  they  have  observed  nature  exactly, 
and  drawn  inferences  from  facts.  During  the  brightest 
periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  also  during  the  dark  ages, 
each  individual  philosopher  drew  his  theory  chiefly  from  ima- 
gination ;  and  hence  books  were  written  and  lectures  deli- 
ver^ in  siq[^rt  of  the  opinions  of  men>  much  more  than  in 
elucidation  of  the  constitution  of  nature.  Attention  being 
directed  to  Ofinionsy  science  remained  barren,  genius  wasted 
itself  io  wordy  disputations,  and  at  the  dose  of  centuries  man- 
kind were  not  advanced  in  practical  wisdom  nor  in  enjoy. 
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ment  While,  for  example,  akhemiflte  apemikiled  on  ibe 
means  of  co&vertmg  evny  aubstance  into  goU,  tbe  arts  ptow 
fited  little  by  their  labours ;  and  while  astrologers  Bought  to 
read  destinies  in  the  planets,  virtue  was  not  advanced,  because 
happiness  and  misery  were  separated  in  imagination  fieos 
actions,  and  connected  with  physical  influenoes  belonging  to 
a  distant  sphere.  But  after  chemistry  had  been  substituted 
for  alchemy,  the  knowledge  of  nature  -obtained  by  obsenra* 
tion  changed  the  face  of  civilised  society ;  arts  muUiplied 
and  advanced  with  v  a  rapidity  previously  ineonceivaUe^  and 
thousands  of  enjoyments  were  added  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  man.  The  steam-engine  now  ploughs  the  deep,  perfovms 
the  labour  of  millions  in  manufactures,  and  promises  ere  long 
to  transport  most  cumbrous  loads  from  store  to  store,  to  carry 
the  traveller  from  dty  to  city,  and  even  to  bear  the  beautiful 
and  the  gay  up  the  mountain  glen  as  well  as  on.  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  lake. 

These  are  the  results  of  phyncal  science,  founded  in  na- 
ture.  Until  Phrenology  was  discovered,  however,  the  phUo* 
sophy  of  mind  was  conversant  chiefly  with  wordy  opinions 
and  phrases,  and  presented  a  painful  contrast  in  utility  to  its 
sister  sciences.  I  readily  acknowledge,  that  metaphysical 
authors  have  displayed  much  refined  ingenuity,  have  aufr. 
lyzed  consciousness,  and  described  many  of  its  phenomena^ 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  have  in  some  instances  sue* 
cessfidly  eluddated  the  prindples^  of  morals;  but  in  regard 
to  the  utility  of  thar  labours,  I  would  ask,  where  is  the  in. 
stitution  in  education,  in  jurisprudence,  in  the  relations  and 
practices  of  sodety,  founded  of  deugn  on  the  known  and  acn 
knowledged  nature  of  man  ?  Our  institutions,  customs,  and 
manners  have  to  a  great  extent  originated  in  blind  impulse^ 
and  grown  up  at  random.  In  tracing  the  history  of  our  u^ 
dividual  attainments,  how  litde  of  the  physical,  in<»al,  and 
intellectual  nature  of  man  was  explained '  to  us  at  elemeB- 
tary  schools;  how  little  at  dasncal  seminaries;  and  stiU 
how  little  in  oourses  ct  logic  and  moral  philosophy  i   How 
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fi#  me  Ibe  ilms  of  kaowkdge^  flDWiog  fiooi  tkeae  Ibwi* 
trite  of  initnieAos,  that  in  tabaequent  life  have  aerved  to 
guide  «•  in  our  anterpriaes,  and  to  protect  us  from  dangers. 

At  lasty  however,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  period  has  ap^ 

imadled.  Man  was  first  the  victim  of  the  lowest  propen8itie& 

AmativenesB)  Conbativenese,  Destructiveness,  and  Acquisi* 

tivenflss,  wete  the  grand  motives  of  his  life.    In  the  ages  of 

eliivafay>  he  ascended  one  step  in  the  scale  of  faculties ;— •he 

then  exhibited  gross  sensuality)  cruelty ,  and  rapine,  combined, 

in  grotesque  oompamonship,  with  lofty  pretensions  to  reli. 

gicm  and  high  sentiments  of  honour.     The  activity  of  Sel& 

esteem.  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Veneration,  was  added  to 

that  of  the  lower  propensities.    At  length  he  has  arrived  at 

die  stage  of  inteOect  and  raorsl  sentiment,  and  at  this  point 

he  at  present  remains.    By  almost  universal  consent,  philo6o> 

phera  now  admit,  that  knowledge^  industry,  and  virtue,  and 

ncyt  war,  rapine,  fraud,  and  violence,  constitute  man^s  chief 

good ;  but  how  blindly  do  they  now  grope  to  find  out  the 

methods  by  whidi  industry  may  be  applied  without  pro- 

(Aumng  over-abundance,  in  which  Benevdenoe  may  obtain 

gnatification  without  encouraging  vice,  and  in  what  way  know. 

ledge  may  be  attained  that  will  lead  to  practical  happiness. 

Phraiology  seems  to  have  been  discovered  when  it  could  not 

losiger  have  been  done  without.    Phrendogy  unfolds  the 

eosiflCitutimi   of  the  mind,  and  enables  us  to  trace  man^ 

Mltttkms  to  external  objects.    It  is  a  most  practical  science. 

In  pointing  out  the  influence  of  organisation  on  the  manifes- 

tttdons  of  the  mind,  it  enforces  the  indispensable  necesrity  of 

teenperance,  exercise,  and  activity,  to  the  enjoyment  of  agree* 

dUe  mental  sensations ;  it  guides  the  mother  in  educating 

her  children ;  and,  if  it  be  the  true  theory  of  human  na- 

tove^  we  may  venturo  to  predicate,  that  the  statesman  will 

never  auoeeed  in  procuring  permanent  bapinness  for  a  nation 

mtil  be  shall  have  availed  himself  of  its  lights,  and  submitted 

to  ite  tews.    Fhfenology  enables  u^  for  the  first  time  since 

thtt  world  tog^,  to  compare  the  institutions,  practices,  and 
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maxims  of  sodety^  with  the  actual  nature  of  man,  and,  wkafc 
it  unfolds  much  that  is  imperfect,  it  shows  the  way  by  which 
much  may  be  improved.  In  short,  it  will  in  due  time  prove 
to  be  the  highest  and  noblest,  as  it  has  been  the  latest  of 
modem  discoveries.  It  carries  in  its  train  changes  in  humaA 
institutions  which  the  boldest  imagination  cannot  eoBtem- 
plate  without  wonder,  but  which  will  partake  of  its  own  na- 
ture ;  they  will  be  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  light  over  dark- 
ness, morality  over  vice^  religion  over  superstition  and  ptoh- 
&nity,  and  of  the  love  of  Grod  and  our  neighbour  over  all 
selfish  and  exclusive  passions* 

It  is  due,  gentlemen,  to  the  great  founder  of  this  sdenoe^ 
to  his  illustrious  coadjutor  now  beside  me,  as  well  as  to  you 
and  to  truths  to  state  the  magnitude  of  the  discovery  in' these 
terms, — ^terms  not  exaggerated  and  inflated,  but  too  cold  and 
feeble  to  do  justice  to  so  mighty  a  subject.  I  need  not  re- 
count to  you  the  merits  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  they  are  written 
indelibly  in  the  history  of  the  science ;  to  him  are  we  ii^ 
debted  for  introducing  Phrenology  into  the  British  isles  ;  to 
his  courage  and  perseverance  do  we  owe  the  progress  whidh 
it  has  made  amongst  us,  and  that  it  has  withstood  the  critic'^s 
argument,  the  satirist's  ridicule,  and  all  the  calumnies  and 
misrepresentations  which  have  been  heaped  on  the  cause 
itself  and  its  defenders.  Dr  Spurzhdm,  gentlemen,  has 
enriched  our  science  with  the.  most  valuable  anatotnical  dift> 
coveries ;  he  has  established  several  highly-important  oi^gans 
in  addition  to  those  pointed  out  by  Dr  Gall ;  he  has  infosed 
philosophy  and  system  into  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  ok- 
saratbn ;  and,  above  all,  he  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind  by  teaching  them  those  splendid 
and  useful  truths. 

I  have  often  stud,  and  take  pleasure  in  repeating,  that  I 
owe  every  thing  I  possess  in  this  sdenoe  to  him ;  his  leo- 
tures  first  fixed  my  wandering  concq;>tions,  and  cKrected 
tfa^n  to  the  true  study  of  man;  his  personal  kindness  first 
encouraged  me  to  prosecute  the  study  thus  i^ned  up;  aild 
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U9  mmiteiTupted  frieiidflliip  has  been  oontimied  with,  me 

■meoi  aMnmunicfltiiig  every  new  idea  that  oociured,  and 

he^ilig  me  in  difficulties  which  embarrassed  my  progress. .  It 

18  eleven  years  this  very  month  fiince,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr 

Biaownlee,  I  was  first  introduced  to  Dr  Spurzheim ;  and  I 

apeak  literally,  and  in  sincerity,  when  I  say,  that  were  I  at 

this  moment  offered  the  wealth  of  India  on  condition  of 

Phrenology  being  .blotted  from  my  mind  for  ever,  I  would 

•eorn  the  gift ;  nay,  were  every  thing  I  possess  in  the  world 

placed  in  one  hand,  and  Phrenology  in  the  otberj  and  orders 

issued  for  me  to  choose  one.  Phrenology,  without  a  rooment^s 

hesitation,  would  be  preferred.     In  speaking  thus,  I  am  sure 

that  I  express  not  my  own  sentiments  alone,  but,  in  a  greater 

or  less  degree,  those  of  every  other  individual  now  present, 

aooording  to  his  practical  acquaintance  with  the  science. 

The  highest  tribute  therefore  is  due  to  Dr  Spurzheim,  and 

it  is  deli^tful  to  pay  it.    Our  meeting  is  a  proof  of  the  sar 

gacity  with  which  he  uttered  a  prediction  respecting  this  city 

deven  years  ago,  when  the  tide  of  ridicule  was  at  its  height ; 

he  then  smd,   that  in  Edinburgh  would   the  scienpe.  firof 

flourish ;  and  our  jMresence  this  day  is  the  fulfilment  of  his 

prediction*  ; 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  have  said,  how  would  we  r^oio^ 

to.  ait  at  table  with  Galileo,  Harvey,  or  Newton,  and  to  pay 

tbem  .the  homage  of  our  gratitude  and  respect,  and  yet  w^ 

have  the  felicity  to  be  now  in  company  ¥dth  an  indivi^iK^ 

whose  name  will  rival  theirs  in  brilliancy  and  duration  ;  to 

whom  ages  unborn  will  look  vdth  fond  admiration,  as.  the 

first  great  champion  of  this  magnificent  discovery;  as  the 

partner  in  honour,  in  courage,  and  in  toil,  with  Dr  Qall ;  as 

the  rival  in  genius  of  him  by  whose  master«mind  the  science  of 

man  started  into  existence.    Dr  Spurzheim,  gentlemen,  is  an 

historical  personage; — a  glory  dwells  on  that  brqw  wl^ich 

wiJl  never  wax  dim,  and  which  will  one  day  illuminate. the 

ctTili^ed  world  (great  applausey    His  greatness  is  ail  moral 

and  intellectual.    Like  the  sun  of  a  long  and  resplendent  day. 
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JwMee  and  envy,  but  in  aaeendhig  he  hM  looked  down  upott 
Mid  dispelled  them.  His  repotstioD  hes  beeome  blighter  end 
brighter  as  men  hare  gased  upon  and  scnitiaiBed  Ua  doe-^ 
Irines  and  hn  life.  No  violeiiee  and  no  angvidi  tannsh  the 
kurelt  that  flouxidi  on  his  bcow.  The  reooOecalioBB  of  his 
labours  aie  all  elevating  and  efmobling ;  and  in  oar  applauae 
he  hears  not  the  voloe  of  a  vm  adnktiao,  but  a  feeble  oter* 
lure  to  a  grand  stram  of  ndmirationy  vUdi  a  grafeeliil 
tcrity  win  one  d^  aoond  to  Ids  nama 

Let  as  drink—**  Long  life^  heaUi,  and  pnayciitj  ta 
gpmilieMa*    {DnrnkwUkaBAi 


Dr  Sewazntni  Rise  and 
— I  Mvcr  fek  ao  asadh  ns  aft  tUiMaaenft  the 
powcR  neccasary  Id  tfqpesa  the  gnaifioabon 
feeL    TIasdBjriBferaendbjorjojwhiehl 
nee.    M J  jay  nvsld  be  cxs^qdeie  were  Or  Gal 
wa.  (liaiid  clafra.)  Theidesaciowd  a|ionae^aBdI 
t»  aar.    I  htaatiti  thank  ww.  i» 


aajreeV 
am  tke  wmiakfe  lawa  ef  ihie 

n  difisa  aa  tlwY  m^  aw^    I  «Am  fiamif>  nR- 

mSMn  btiar  aanttil-  ve^  ^  jbtme 
genavniQr  t^wiw^hM  ¥^  ^(m<^  ^^  infw  wKwem9«; 
mure  wwmww^    ^vmwwiw^  a  wwaw  ""y* 
prawnt  VPi^'^^iwm  ^  ^  VI  %  fi^M  t^rwea^  ibr  an^ 
boufSt  iiMl  wiM  ^  ^  ^A\aA  t^«ki^/^NN(j^wmi  fr  err 
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whm  aahedy-iD  r^gaid  to  this  great  founder  of  our  fletenee, 
to  be  obliged  to  confess  VirgiUum  mmquam  vidi;  and  I 
feel  as  ir  I  were  discharging  a  part  of  the  debt  of  gradtude 
under  which  he  has  placed  me,  when  I  bear  public  testimony 
in  his  presence  to  the  pleasure  and  benefit  which  Phrenology 
has  afforded  me  in  my  own  speculatimis,  and  still  toare  to 
the  unspeakable  advantages  I  have  derived  from  it  in  my 
professional  capacity. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  this  subject,  I  think  it  right 
to  declare,  that  I  have  found  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
science  as  a  minister  of  the  Grospel.  I  have  been  led  to  study 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  anew  in  connexion  with  Phren* 
oiogy,  and  X  feel  my  confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  holy 
religion  increased  by  this  new  examination.  I  have  examined 
the  doctrines  of  our  church  also  one  by  one  in  connexion  with 
the  truths  lot  our  new  science,  and  have  found  the  most  won- 
derful harmony  subsisting  between  them.  And^  in  dealing 
with  my  people  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  my  tailing,  the 
practical  benefit  I  have  derived  from  Phrenology  is  inesti. 
mable. 

But^  to  revert  to  the  subject  which  led  me  to  address  you, 
I  am  sure,  Mr  Chairman,  that  you  must  have  felt  with  me 
the  contrast  between  this  meeting  and  the  time  when,  un- 
known and  unregarded,  our  Sodety  was  opened  in  Hermi- 
tagie  Place.  But,  delightful  though  it  be  to  witness  the  pn^ 
gress  Phrenology  is  making,  I  never  can  experience  a  purer 
pleasure  than  when  I  was  a  guest  in  your  house,  with  only 
two  or  three  friends  who  dared  to  avow  themselves,  when  we 
delighted  ourselves  with  looking  at  the  new  truth,  and  in 
hoping  for  better  times.  Better  times  we  always  confidently 
anticipated.  The  moment  we  satisfied  ourselves  in  regard  to 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  science  rests,  we  saw  that 
Phrenology  would  be  immortal,  and  we  felt  it  opening  up 
to  our  minds  new  views,  in  regard  to  the  conditiod  of  our 
nature,  and  the  destinies  of  our  race.  With  these  views,  it 
required  but  little  of  the  moral  courage  which  has  been 


TO  DA  srvamauiu.  Ill 

kindly  aaenbed  to  us  to  avow  buneWes  Plmiiokiguts. 
Amidst  the  varying  clouds  of  human  opinion,  we  saw— to 
use  a  scriptural  expression— that  our  place  was  the  munition 
of  rocks,  and  there  was  little  danger  in  unfurling  our  flag 
there.  We  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  reasoning  of  our 
opponents ;  and  as  for  their  ridicule,  so  thoroughly  am  I  de» 
voted  to  the  sdence,  that  I  have  always  experienced  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  even  in  being  laughed  at  for  being  a  Phrenolo- 
gist. As  an  individual,  I  can  claim  Utile  or  no  merit  for  any 
service  I  have  done  to  the  cause ;  and  I  can  only  rgoioe,  that 
at  so  early  a  period  I  was  led  to  see  its  importance,  and  to 
ex|ierienoe  its  benefits. 

But,  gentlemen,  though  I  can  claim  no  merit  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  there  is  one  individual  among  our 
first  members,  whose  services  have  contributed  incalculably 
to  the  difiusion  of  the  science.  You  must  all  know  to  whom 
I  allude,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  to  the  request  of 
pledging  to  his  health.  ^  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
consideration  of  bis  excellencies.  I  shall  only  say,  that,  after 
many  years  trial,  I  have  found  him  oae  of  the  steadiest  and 
best  friends  I  ever  bad.  His  merits,  as  a  benefactor  to  our 
sdence,  need  no  praise  of  mine ;  they  are  known  to  you  all, 
and  have  already  secured  for  his  name  a  place  next  to  those 
of  Dr  Gall  and  Dr  Spurzheim.  I  propose  therefore  the 
health  of  our  Chairman,  Mr  George  Combe,  the  founder  <tf 
this  Society. 

The  CHAtxxAN  returned  thanks ;  but  disclaimed  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  founder  of  the  Society.  He  suggested  a 
Phrenological  Society  to  Mr  Welsh^  as  an  institution  de*.' 
sirable  in  itself,  and  which  time  would  certainly  bring  forth. 
Mr  Welsh  declared,  that  no  time  could  be  more  suitable  than 
that  then  present,  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  the  gentle* 
men  named  by  Dr  Spurzheim  expressed  a  similar  conviction, 
and  the  Sodety  was  instituted  accordingly.  Mr  Welsh  had 
supported  it  with  great  zeal  and  talent  during  the  first  years 
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of  lis  cxitttnee,  and  to  bis  excrlioiis  it  was  gwtly  indsblsJ 
for  its  sttcoess. 

In  allusion  to  the  reception  of  the  toast  of  the  day,  and  Dr 
Spurzheim^s  reply,  Mr  Simpsok,  the  Vice-President,  sud^  I 
am  tempted,  Mr  Chairman,  to  exdaim  wkh  Macbeth, 

**  If  you  applaud  hhn  to  tlie  rery  echo, 
*'  It  will  applaud  agun." 

Holding  it  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  fbnotionary  at  Ms  ead 
of  the  table  to  be  a  good  echo  to  the  yet  more  exalted  per* 
flonage  at  ihaiy  I  trust  to  be  able  to  discharge  all  Qiy  duty, 
strictly  responsive,  with  fidelity.  But  I  could  covet  a* share 
of  the  license  of  the  echo  in  Ireland,  whieh  sometimes  tti- 
swera  more  than  it  is  asked.  May  I  crave  a  slight  eztenekm 
to  roe  of  this  really  valuable  Hibernian  latitude,  and  vhea 
the  cry  is  «<  Spurzheimjbr  eoerr  may  the  answer  be,  ^^  The 
^<  Cause  rfPhrenciogy  &oer  the  wofidT 

Leave  bdng  {^ven  by  acclamation,  Mr  S.  proceeded. 

A  year  has  passed  nnoe  last  this  room  resounded  to  Hm 
animating  sentiment.  Has  that  year,  or  has  it  not,  advanced 
the  cause  ?  Let  us  hear  both  sides.  Report  is  rife  in  our 
good  City,  that  Phrenology  has  expired.  Philip  is  dead,  and 
the  AthefHone  are  shaking  hands  in  the  market-place.  Some 
more  cautiously  opine,  that  the  giant  only  slumbers ;  and  that 
it  were  well  to  tread  sofUy,  with  finger  on  your  lip,  lest  he 
should  wake  refreshed.* 

If  you  demand  the  proof  of  either  hypotberis,  yon  hear 
that  the  subject  is  fi^t^er  heard  of.  Where?  O!  ineonveraa- 
tion,— 4it  dinner-parties, — ^in  literary  coteries.  If  this  were 
true,  as  it  is  not,  espedally  since  Dr  Spmrzheim  came,  it 
would  prove,  not  that  Phrenology  is  exploded,  but  merely 
Uiat  it  is  neglected  by  the  genius  of  gossip,  whose  aliment  is 


•  TUi  aUiuion  vefen  to  the  tactic  miA  now  to  be  foOowed,  to  silence  Pfaiv. 
ndloay  by  silence  I 


90  lift  ftFOBttOBtM*  US 

MV^.  ^Sbt  eMtBA^  tmAm  ^  fldtnte  lumi  long  oeMed 
to  be  iprwickift.    la  tins  dfy  PlMeiioloiB^y  haft  had  a  t^ 
irMider  bejroQtl  all  proverbial  diwatton,  for  Ut lias  lafted  iyfoot 
mx  years.    It  ahoiild  bbve  no  i^^ason  to  oomplwD,  aft»r  dm^ 
that  in  be^im  aomethbg  1ms  to  engross  the  tea*taU0»    Alas! 
for  truth  if  tablb-talk  were  its  onlj  test  and    nediumt 
Galileo^  Newton,  Harvey,  Jenner,  Watt,  had  lived  in  vain  t 
We  hear  of  the  spknidid  disooveiieS  of  these  great  men 
rarely  in  conir^ersation,   at  dinner-parties,  even  in  fiterary 
cMeries;  btiteachandattof  the  thiths  which  they  bequeath* 
ed  continue,  nevcfrtbeless,  to  Uess  hunum  lot,  and  dSsgmff 
hxMm  hatttte.    No,  SRr  f  Ffaieik^gy  is  sot  dead.  If  these 
is  less  said  about  it,  there  is  tooie  di^  in  it    ^e  hive  of 
ftsinon  may  bossn  abdot  newer  flowcors,  and  trae  scienei^  iriil: 
gahi  by  the  iMdmne.    The  sHent  asareh  of  adenee  is  a  qp 
nonime  witfi  its  qmet  possesion.    The  stn^aai  that  was  h^fd  - 
among  obstructing  rocka  and  pebtdes  b  nmseless  when  it 
sweeps,  a  deep  and  solemn  flood,  unxeristed  to  the  miuo. 

Now,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  attend  to  the  other  nde  of  the  ac* 
count  We  hear  of  Piirenology->«-ay !  from  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth !  Friendly  powers— to  borrow  a  lofty  style^fkiendly 
powers  inEurope,  Asia,  and  America,  continue  their  assurances 
of  zealous  eo-iopmtion  I  {alaugh.}  Itiswliispefedtoniebya 
friend  at  my  hand,  that  Africa  is  not  behind ;  then,  after  all, 
the  hemispheres  are  symmetrical,  (a  langh.)  In  no  former  year 
have  our  museums  drawn  more  of  a  tribute— which  I  marvel 
has  not  been  called  Turkish  byour  wittyopponenta—of  AeoKb/ 
but  heads,  ad  the  indices  of  the  varieties  of  the  faumai|  race, 
exposed  by  us  to  inform  sdence,  not  to  glut  revenge.  Not 
only  have  distant  regions,  but  distant  ages,— eventbe  Greek 
sarcophagus  and  the  Egyptian  catacomb  yielded  the  chief 
treasure  Aey  contain,  the  human  head,  to  enrid&  our  indue* 
tion,  atid  extend  what  an  accomplished  foreigner,  who  late« 
ly  saw  our  national  varieties,  with  great  felicity  denominated* 
^*  une  geographie  morale^  This  year  has  seen  new  lectures 
instituted;  new  sodeties  formed;  a  Journal  sent  forth  in 

Vol.  v.— No  XVII.  h 
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the  Milh)  HI  the  aiolter  toDgMiof .  Tyito^Bniiit-^'iheifim^ 
waxiDg.friendlyat  bdme^  all  Qffx  th0  ei|i{9re ;— im^^ 'the  coo^ 
doctor  of  one  [of  the  leading  r  Aeviewa  un9riUifiglj^«-JM  1mm 
it  was  uBwillii^ly,  aad  we.b<^  for  bett^  timtio  ■ourreader-' 
ing  a'  declaration^f^  the  cau8^  aduaJfy  in  ijfpe$r-*^  what  P^ 
to  the  fears  of  his  publidler,  founded  on  the  $pleoai  .opiaioDi 
of  the  family  apoUnecaiy  1!^ 

Frgttdice  has  made  a  Umg  march  tins  year  enr  ita^ietre^ 
Never,  assuredly,  was  poor  wom««ut  ridicule  4bo  muteytec^ 
ashamed  of  hi$  tnimpery  magassme  of  wit,  so  wk  of  the 
jiD^  of  Im  own  bells^  that  he  dare  not  move  his  head*  «)2i^ 
ia^ead,  imd  it  is  bia  decease  that  has;  been  mistakeii  for  Pfave* 
nologyY  I. could  name  to  yoU)  if  I  m^hW  some  ^  woirtbf 
<<  aenkxrs/*  some  '*  rulers,^  lately  disdaining^  hating,  andana^ 
jeatii^,  who  stre  bc^kming  to  look  thougjitf ul|  and  ask  qn^ 
tioQs,  and  admit  a  point  or  twp : 

^' Hiete'things  to  bear,  '.<.,- 

"  Would  Desdeaiona  seriouaJy  iodine: 
"  But  still  the  house-afTairs  would  call  her  thence; 
*'  Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch^' 
"  She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  car 
"  Devour  up.  the  discourse  ■■ 
"  Whereqf  ^y  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
"  But  not  intentively— — ^ 
"  Tib  strange,  she  swears,  in  faith.  His  passiiig  strangs. 


"  There's  ttmMhig  in  fthdr  mysteries  methinks, 
^  Though,  sooth  to  say,  they  carry  them  too  far." 

-  Yes,  Sir !  even  to  the  bearded  Bassanios  and  Gratianoa— 
not  alone  to  the  JDesdemonas,  the  Moor  is  come  less  swart. 
But  to  how  many  unjaundioed  eyes  has  not  the  yenr  unveiled 
the  great  truth  in  all  its  native  attractions, 

"  Fair  as  the  dawn,  and  radiant  as  the  day  !**  . 

Into  how  many  youthful  minds,  harnessed  To  the  old  eurri* 
cuhan^  has  it  not  let  in  a  light  which  will  yet  eonqpensate 
time  and  patrimony,  and  lighten  these  future  men  and  their 

*  This  article  is  now  before  the  public  ia  anodier  Review,  No  III.' of  the 
Foidga  Quarterly. 


«iilldfM\i «Uldim !  TUs'ycidr  -has  ieen  te  finest  and  larg. 
'^it'  lcetnw4lttiitm  In  Biuope-;>the  London  Ihsfifntikm-^ 
fidUj.  noBiAded  /bjr'ita  jdUetHam^  Jbr  ike  Mcond  Hme^  anfl 
mmded  t)6  ils  :door^  .ta'^<>deTOOr  up  the  disbcnirBe^  of 
liiO'  fiireiBOflt  teaflher  of  Phvmoiogy;  haa  seen  -  CasrixUge, 
Jbr  ike  second  time^  open  tohkn  her  academic  gates,  ney^ 
agun  to  be  reproached— least  of  all  from  this  end  of  the 
yand-«*with  dppoGBi^  the  farits  and  bars  of  monftchism  ti  the 
miffdi  ofiaind;  in».  seenf  Hull  suspend  her  oommeroe  to 
]istaB'lo:trulbB<tliat  iKtt*(^m  lUit.ooiinneree'4t  nobler  cbilrBe- 
terand  a  more  trustworthy  foundation;  has  seen  here,  in 
jli%.  atfBlded  by  .list^niog  and  admiringxiowdsi-^here,:  where 
eSktki  former-fneoUebtions  are  of  abuse  and  intsuk^ere,  ae- 
lyaily  our  guest,  the  man  tvho  first  wove  the  ^  maffc  web^ 
Micii  .tnei  scalteBM  ^raads^  first  raised  a  phihssophical  sysfeem 
of  exgniaite  beanty  and  hannooy  from  the  most  extensile 
indoetion  which  .has.  yetietmcfaed  sdoioey  and  earned  for 
hnnsdf  anai|ie.aniang  die  mort  exilted  of  human  beneEic- 
ton.  When  in  full.and  hostile  academical  senate — ^I  will  not 
nay  whsfe»-.I  am  notaUewed.to  say  by  whom,*— an  inaugural 
tatiatisn  ohaHenged  ptibJSc  disputation  on  a  •  phrenological 
•nalyna  of  hypochondria,— that  mysterious  influence  which, 
baflCng  medicine,  strikes,  without  a*  cause  to  human  ej^e^ 
the  hi^^  with  ^^  severest  wo,^  and  visHa  the  manaonsof 
peace,  andxxmfidence,  and  joy,  with  tears,  and  horrors^  and 
:  auspidons^  and  suiaide8,-^tfae  author  manfully  (ought  under 
the'banner  of  our  illustrious  guest,  and  inscribed  onlns  tido- 
pajge^  a  tegend  to  his  gemus  nndwtuc,  as  witl^out  a  rival 
ifl(  tiie '  inveadgattoh  of  die  ^  nerves  and  bnun,  and  the  father 
of  a  new  and  better  medicme  in  that  vital  field.  ^  Neonon^«»- 
tlma  runs  the  oomse  Lathuty— ^  Neenon  Phrenologies,  fiin- 
*<.dalissinus  et  nnnquam  periturs^  (dnlosophise  mentis,  tam 
.^aonsBipiammotbidaB,  inter  eultoies,  etiam  peridsnmos^  uap 
^  €iSDepta^  prindjnJ*^  -:   t 

To  our  bstruetors  and  fdllowJabcinieffs,  thcQ,  under  whdl- 
evcr  junthey  worship  truth  and  thst  Godtff  trntitr^be^thiafiill 
cup  drttned  .to  the  bottom  I  and  as  wehst.year  wisbcid  that 
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Dr  Spurzbeim  at  his  itBuig  was  olMeuttfd  by  the  ttfalUiof  ptei, 
judioe  and  envy,  but  in  ascending  he  has  looked  down  upott 
and  dispelled  them.  His  repdtation  has  become  brighter  and 
brighter  as  men  have  gazed  upon  and  scrutinised  his  doc* 
trines  and  his  liFe.  No  violence  and  no  anguish  tarnish  dia 
hurels  that  flourish  on  his  brow.  The  recollections  of  hit 
labours  are  all  elevating  and  ennobling ;  and  in  our  applause 
he  hears  not  the  v(»ce  of  a  vain  adulation,  but  a  feeble  over* 
ture  to  a  grand  strain  of  admiration,  which  a  grateful  pos* 
terity  will  one  day  sound  to  his  name. 

Let  us  drink*— <<  Long  life,  health,  and  prosperity  to  Dr 
Spurzheim.**  {Drofnk  with  aU  the  hemure^  and  immeme  ap^ 
plauae.) 


Dr  Spvbzhxim  rose  and  said,.^Mr  Chairmau'-^eDtlcBieB 
«^I  never  felt  so  much  as  at  this  moment  the  want  of  mental 
powers  necessary  to  cdcpress  the  gratification  and  gratitude  I 
feel.  This  day  is  for  me  a  day  of  joy  which  I  never  hoped  t9 
eee.  My  joy  would  be  complete  were  Dr  Gall  amongst 
us.  {Loud  cheers.)  The  ideas  crowd  upon  me,  and  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  say.  I  heartily  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  Dr 
Grail  and  in  mine,  for  the  honour  you  have  done  us  in  drink- 
ing  our  healths.  I,  in  particular,  thank  you  fer  the  distiii. 
gidshed  reception  you  have  given  me  on  this  occasion.  Dr 
Oall  and  myself  often  conversed  together  about  the  futarfe 
admission  of  our  doctrines.  Though  we  relied  with  conft- 
denoe  on  the  invariable  laws  of  the  Creator,  we,  however, 
never  expected  to  see  them  in  our  lifetime  admitted  to  audi 
a  degree  as  they  really  are.  I  often  placed  my  consolarion 
ni  man  being  mortal,  or  in  future  generations,  to  whom  it  is 
generally  reserved  to  take  up  new  discoveries ;  but  we  are 
more  fortunate.  Gentlemen,  I  repeat  my  thanks  for  the 
present  enjoyment ;  it  is  a  great  reward  for  my  jRirmer  la- 
bours, and  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  my  futuf^ 

pUIBUltS. 


"xo  m  apy  wnviiff.  KM 

Dr.SryuHjHM  pixypaed  the  foUQwipg  toast  ;«.«Mr  Ckm^ 

mw— Grefttlen^Dy— -We  drank  the  health  of  the  PhreDok)gi«« 
cal  Society  in  general^  and,  certainly,  men  of  talent  and 
flcieoce  being  united^  can  do  infinitely  more  than  angle  indi* 
Tiduals  for  the  propagation  of  a  science.  I  also  admit  that 
(boae  who  came  the  last,  as  well  as  those  who  were  the  firsts 
in  exerting  themselves  to  forward  Phrenology,  may  hav9 
equal  merit  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  their  laboura  I  even 
gicant,  that  those  who  join  later  may  contribute  most  to  the 
aim  of  the  Society ;  yet  I  beg  permission  to  propose  health 
and  prosperity  to  those  who  first  united  and  invited  others  to 
aasociate  in  the  investigation  of  Phrenology.  They  did  so 
at  a  time  (eight  years  ago)  when  moral  courage  was  neoea* 
aary  to  declare  in  favour  of  our  sdence,  assailed  from  all 
aides  by  foes  of  great  influence  in  public  opinion.  I  pnyose 
the  health  and  hiypiness  of  the  founders  of  the  Phrenologw 
cal  Society,— Reverend  David  Welsh,  Mr  George  Comb^ 
W.  S.,  Dr  Andrew  Combe,  Mr  Brownlee,  advocate,  Mr 
William  Waddell,  W.  S.,  and  Mr  Lindsey  Mackersey^ 
aocMNintant 

The  Reverend  David  Welsh.-— Mr  Chairman— -As  one 
of  those  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  by  Dr  Spura* 
heim,  I  bave  been  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  return  thanki 
far  the  honour  which  has  been  done  me.  The  diflSculty 
which  I  always  experience  in  speaking  upon  occasions  like 
tbia  is  increased  by  a  slight  indisposition  under  which'  I  am 
at  present  labouring,  and  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
afibrta  I  was  obliged  to  make  in  order  that  I  might  be  able 
to  attend  this  meeting.  I  do  not,  however,  regret  these 
eflTorta*  I  feel  myself  amply  recompensed  in  having  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  such  a  scene.  It  affords  me  inex* 
preanUe  delist  to  see  with  mine  own  eyes  that  great  and 
gifted  man,  who,  from  his  extraordinary  talents  and  indefa* 
tigabia  exerUons,  is  to  hold  so  consincuous  a  place  in  the  eye 
of  all  futurity.    Hitherto  I  have  always  felt  it  a  reproach 
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when  aslEed,  in  regard  to  this  great  founder  of  our  sdienoe, 
to  be  obliged  to  confess  VfrgUium  nunquam  vidij  and  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  discharging  a  part  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
under  which  he  has  placed  me,  when  I  bear  public  testimony 
in  his  presence  to  the  pleasure  and  benefit  which  Phrenology 
has  afforded  me  in  my  own  speculations,  and  still  m(H«  to 
the  unspeakable  advantages  I  have  derived  from  it  in  my 
professional  capacity. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  this  subject,  I  think  it  right 
to  declare,  that  I  have  found  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
science  as  a  minister  of  the  Grospel.  I  have  been  led  to  study 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  anew  in  connexion  with  Phren- 
ology, and  J  feel  my  confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  holy 
religion  increased  by  this  new  examination.  I  have  examined 
the  doctrines  of  our  church  also  one  by  one  in  connexion  with 
the  truths  ol  our  new  science,  and  have  found  the  most  won- 
derful  harmony  subsisting  between  them.  And^  in  dealing 
with  my  people  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  my  calling,  the 
practical  benefit  I  have  derived  from  Phrenology  is  inesti- 
mable. 

But^  to  revert  to  the  subject  which  led  me  to  address  you, 
I  am  sure,  Mr  Chairman,  that  you  must  have  felt  with  me 
the  contrast  between  this  meeting  and  the  time  when,  un. 
known  and  unregarded,  our  Society  was  opened  in  Hermi- 
tage Place.  But,  delightful  though  it  be  to  witness  the  pnv 
gress  Phrenology  is  making,  I  never  can  experience  a  purer 
pleasure  than  when  I  was  a  guest  in  your  house,  with  only 
two  or  three  friends  who  dared  to  avow  themselves,  when  we 
delighted  ourselves  with  looking  at  the  new  truth,  and  in 
hoping  for  better  times.  Better  times  we  always  confidently 
anticipated.  The  moment  we  satisfied  ourselves  in  regard  to 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  science  rests,  we  saw  that 
Phrenology  would  be  immortal,  and  we  felt  it  opening  up 
to  our  minds  new  views,  in  regard  to  the  conditiod  of 'our 
nature,  and  the  destinies  of  our  race.  With  these  views,  it 
required  but  little  of  the  moral  courage  which  has  been 
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idndtjr  ascribed  to  us  to  avow  ourselves  Fhrenolagists. 
Amidst  the  varying  clouds  of  human  opinion,  we  saw—- to 
use  a  scriptural  expression— that  our  place  was  the  munition 
of  rocks,  and  there  was  little  danger  in  unfurling  our  -Bag 
there.  We  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  the  reasoning  of  our 
opponents ;  and  as  for  their  ridicule,  so  thoroughly  am  I  de- 
voted to  the  science,  that  I  have  always  experienced  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  even  in  being  laughed  at  for  being  a  Phrenolo- 
gist. As  an  individual,  I  can  claim  little  or  no  merit  for  any 
service  I  have  done  to  the  cause ;  and  I  can  only  rejoice,  that 
at  so  early  a  period  I  was  led  to  see  its  importance,  and  to 
experience  its  benefits. 

But,  gentlemen,  though  I  can  claim  no  merit  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  there  is  one  individual  among  our 
first  members,  whose  services  have  contributed  incalculably 
to  the  difiusion  of  the  sdence.  You  must  all  know  to  whom 
I  allude,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  to  the  request  of 
pledging  to  his  health.  ^  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
connderation  of  his  excellencies.  I  shall  only  say,  that,  after 
many  years  trial,  I  have  found  him  one  of  the  steadiest  and 
best  friends  I  ever  had.  His  merits,  as  a  benefactor  to  our 
sdence,  need  no  priaise  of  mine ;  they  are  known  to  you  all, 
and  have  abeady  secured  for  his  name  a  place  next  to  those 
of  Dr  Gall  and  Dr  Spurzheim.  I  propose  therefore  the 
health  of  our  Chiurman,  Mr  George  Combe,  the  founder  <^ 
this  Society. 

The  CaAimiiAK  returned  thanks ;  but  disclaimed  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  founder  of  the  Society.  He  su^nested  a 
Phrenological  Society  to  Mr  Welsh,  as  an  institution  de- 
sirable in  itself,  and  which  time  would  certainly  bring  forth. 
Mr  Welsh  declared,  that  no  time  could  be  more  suitable  than 
that  then  present,  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  the  gentle- 
men named  by  Dr  Spurzheim  expressed  a  similar  conviction, 
and  the  Society  was  instituted  accordingly.  Mr  Welsh  had 
supported  it  with  great  zeal  and  talent  during  the  first  years 
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of  ite  ezifltence,  and  to  bis  exortioDS  it  was  gmtly  lodgfcted 
for  its  success. 

In  allusion  to  the  reception  of  the  toast  of  the  day,  and  Dr 
Spurzheim^s  reply,  Mr  Simpson,  the  Vice-President,  said,  I 
am  tempted,  Mr  ChMrman,  to  exclaim  with  Maobeth, 

"  If  you  applaud  him  to  tlie  very  echo, 
<'  It  will  applaud  again/' 

Holding  it  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  functionary  at  this  end 
of  the  table  to  be  a  good  echo  to  the  yet  more  exalted  per- 
sonage at  ttuUf  I  trust  to  be  able  to  discharge  all  my  duty, 
strictly  responsive,  with  fidelity.  But  I  could  covet  a* share 
of  the  license  of  the  echo  in  Ireland,  which  somedmes  an- 
swers more  than  it  is  asked.  May  I  crave  a  slight  eztensbn 
to  me  of  this  really  yaluaUe  Hibernian  latitude,  and  when 
the  cry  is  <*  Spurxheimjbr  ever  r  may  the  answer  be,  **  The 
**  Cause  i^Phrefwlogy  over  the  worlds 

Leave  being  ^ven  by  acclamation,  Mr  S.  proceeded. 

A  year  has  passed  since  last  this  room  resounded  to  this 
animating  sentiment.  Has  that  year,  or  has  it  not,  advanced 
the  cause  ?  Let  us  hear  both  sides.  Report  is  rife  in  our 
good  City,  that  Phrenology  has  expired.  Philip  is  dead,  and 
the  Athefrians  are  shaking  hands  in  the  market-place.  Some 
more  cautiously  opine,  that  the  giant  only  slumbers ;  and  that 
it  were  well  to  tread  softly,  with  finger  on  your  lip,  lest  he 
should  wake  refreshed.* 

If  you  demand  the  proof  of  either  hypothesis,  you  hear 
that  the  subject  is  never  heard  of.  Where  P  O !  in  conversa- 
tion,—at  dinner-parties, — ^in  literary  coteries.  If  this  were 
true,  as  it  is  not,  especially  since  Dr  Spurzheim  came,  it 
would  prove,  not  that  Phrenology  is  exploded,  but  merely 
that  it  is  neglected  by  the  genius  of  gossip,  whose  aliment  is 


•  This  allusion  vefeit  to  Ibe  tactic  said  now  to  be  fUDowed,  to  iQence  Pbiv. 
ndlosy  by  silence  f 


immmI^.    llie  cHldblMiei  tralltt  of  Bdmte  lun^ 
to  be  ifoaddit.    Ill  tlite  dily  Pimndogy  hat  hful  a  ira^ 
wimder  heytunA  all  pnn^ertMal  dmation,  for  it  hat  lafted  five  or 
wt  jenn.    It  riiould  likve  no  v^aaon  to  complaiii,  albir  tiuB^ 
that  it  he^a  Something  1ms  to  engross  the  tea-table.    Aha  i 
for  truth  IP  tablb-tdk  were  its  onfy  test  and    nie£uBi  t 
Galileo^  Newton,  Harvey,  Jenner,  Watt,  bad  lived  in  vain  t 
We  hear  of  the  splendid  diseoTerie*  of  these  greait  men 
nutiy  fai  cMn^ersation,   at  dhmer-parties,  even  in  literarf 
obleries;  but  each  and  afl  of  the  t^tbs  which  they  bequeath^ 
ed  continue,  nevertheless^  to  bless  humim  lot,  and  digitfy 
hmnan  nature.    Nn,  SKrl  Fhrenotogyis  not  dead.  If  these 
is  less  stiiS  dbout  k,  there  is  more  didng  in  it    The  faitre  of 
frsUon  tmy  bton  dbout  newer  flowers,  and  true  sdancii  wU ' 
gain  by  tiie  riddanee.    The  sHent  mardi  of  acaenee  b  a  ay^ 
nomme  with  its  quiet  possession.    The  stieam  that  was  hmfd  - 
among  obstructing  rocka  mod  pebUes  is  nmsdess  when  it 
sweeps,  a  deep  and  solemn  flood,  unresisted  to  the  main. 

Now,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  attend  to  the  other  ade  of  the  ac* 
count  ITi?  hear  of  Phren«dogy-«»ay !  firom  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  f  Friendly  powers— to  borrow  a  lofty  style^fHendly 
powers  in  Europe,  Am,  and  America,  continue  their  aasurances 
of  zealous  eo^^yperation  i  {a  laugh.}  It  is  whispered  to  me  by  a 
friend  at  my  hand,  that  Africa  is  not  behind ;  then,  after  all, 
the  hemispheres  are  symmetrical,  (a  laugh.)  In  no  former  year 
have  our  museums  drawn  more  of  a  tribute— which  I  marvel 
has  not  been  called  Turkish  by  our  witty  opponents— of  AeoKb/ 
but  heads,  ad  the  incBces  of  the  varieties  of  the  humai)  race, 
exposed  by  us  to  inform  sdence,  not  to  glut  revenge.  Not 
only  have  distant  regions,  but  distant  ages,— -eventhe  Greek 
sarcophagus  and  the  Egyptian  catacomb  yielded  the  chief 
treasure  thejr  contain,  the  human  head,  to  enridi  our  induc- 
tion, and  extend  what  an  accomplished  foreigner,  who  late^ 
ly  saw  our  national  varieties,  irith  great  felicity  denominated) 
<<  une  geographie  morakT^  This  year  has  seen  new  lectures 
instituted;  new  societies  formed;  a  Journal  sent  forth  in 

Vol.  V^No  XVII.  H 
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the  QQilb>  'in  iho^volber  tQPgHf.of ;  V'ydiD^Bniba;  :tliei|m«^ 
waadog.friendly.at'homc^  all  over  tli^  eidtyre ;— iMf^  tbe  <sqo» 
duotcnrofoiie'of  the  leading  ikviews  unwilliiiglijH-^e  ifiais 
it  waa  uBvillingly,  and  we.  hope  fot  better  tim^e-rsmreoder-' 
ing  a'  declaratioD^/or  the  eause^  actualfy  m  iyp^r^Jko  ^hut  ? ' 
to  the  fears  of  his  publisher,  founded  on  the  $(4eiim  opinioii 
of  the  family  apothecary  !* 

Frgodice  has  made  a  long  mftrch  tlus  year  on  ita-vetre^t^ 
Never,  assuredly,  was  poor  wom-^ut  ridicule  «o  mute,!ff> 
ashamed  of  hi$  tmniiyery  magarine  of  wit,  so  sick  of  the 
jingie  of  his  own  bells,  that  he  dare  not  move  I^s  heed*  Jff^ 
is  dead,  fmd  it  isbisd^cease  that  has*  b^m  mistaken  for  2hn^ 
nologyV  I.eoujkl  ntaie  to  you,  if  \  might,  some  ^  worthy 
<<  senims,^  soose  *^  rulers,^  lately  ^Usda^ring,  hatii^^  andae* 
jesting,  who  a^  beginnii^  to  look  thou^tful^  and  af  k  msuv^ 
tiooe,  and  admit  a  point  or  two : 


^' ThsM  things  to  besr,  ,r    .  • 

'^  Would  Detdeaiona  ssriouBly  iocUae; 
*'  But  still  the  house-affairs  would  call  her  thence: 
**  Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch,' 
"  She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  grsedy  ear 
"  Devoiir  up.  the  discourse-*-— 
"  Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
''  But  not  bitentively— *- 
''  Tis  strangle  she  awearsj  in  faith,  'tis  paaaii^  sirangs. 

''  There's  wmUhing  in  their  mysteries  methinks, 
**  Though,  sooth  to  say,  they  carry  them  too  far." 

Yes,  Sir  i  even  to  the  bearded  Bassanios  and  Gratianos— 
not  alone  to  the  Deademonas,  the  Moor  is  come  less  swart. 
But  to  how  many  unjaundiced  eyes  has  not  the  year  uiiveiled 
the  great  truth  b  all  its  native  attractions, 

''  Fair  as  the  dawn,  and  radiant  as  the  day!**  . 

Into  bow  many  youthful  minds,  haiuessed  Yo  the  old  ewrrim 
admHj  has  it  not  let  in  a  light  which  will  yet  compensate 
time  and  patrimony,  and  lighten  these  future  men  and  their 


*  Thii  article  is  now  before  the  public  in  another  Betieir,  No  III.  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly. 
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«Uidita\i drfUneii !  ThiBljwt  btm  ^e&n  the  fiiMt  and  larg. 
'^it  lettn»>AMn  1i»  Bovope-uthe  London  InstitatbiHr 
fioUyi  aoeovded  fby^itB  difecilfln,  ^ot*  the  second  Urnej  anfl 
cranded  tb  iis  doen^  to  <^  devour  up  the  diflbrane^  of 
the  feremoit  teaoher  of  Pfartadogy ;  has  fleen  Cambridge, 
Jbr  the  Miond  Umej  open  to  him  her  academic  gates,  nevfr 
again  to  be  reproached— 'least  of  all  from  this  end  of  the 
ialand^with  opposing  the  holts  and  bars  of  monachism  td  the 
mafdi  of  mind ;  has  seenf  Hull  suspend  her  commerce  to 
listen  to  trudhs  that  inll  give  that  oommerceta  noUer  charao- 
ter.and  a  more  toistworthy  foundation ;  has  seen  here,  in 
Aae,  attended  by. listening  and  admiring  crowds-Jierey  where 
aU  Ms  former  reodldstions  are  of  abuse  and  insult^ere,  ae- 
tiMUj onr  guest,  die  man.t?lio  first  wove  the  '* ma^  web^ 
Aon  the  scattered  direads,  first  raised  a  philosophical  system 
of  cxqnisile  beauty  and  hmmony  from  the  most  extenme 
indmstion  which  has  yet. enriched  sdenoe,  and  earned  for 
luBsdf  a  name .  among  the  most  eKilted  of  human  benefiic- 
tars.  When  in  full  and  hostile  academical  senate— I  will  not 
MKy  whereu.1  nm  not  allowed,  to  say  by  whonv*-an  inaugural 
tnaatise  chaHenged  piiblic  disputation  on  a  •  phrenological 
nnalyns.  of  hypochondria,— that  mysterious  influence  which, 
bafiKng  raedBdne,  strikes,  without  a  cause  to  human  eye, 
the  happy  with  <^  severest  wo,^  and  rints  the  mansions  of 
peace,  and  confidence,  and  joy,  with  tears,  and  horrors^  and 
suapicionsi,  and  suieide8,^4he  r.ulhor  manftilly  fought  under 
tlie  banner  of  our  illustrious  guest,  and  inscribed  on  his  title- 
paj^  a  legend  to  his  genius  and  virtue,  as  witliout  a  rival 
in  ibe  investigation  of  the .  nerves  and  brain^  and  the  father 
of  a  new  and  better  medicine  in  that  vital  field.  ^  Necnon^«* 
thne  runs  the  condse  Latimty-^^  Neenon  Phrenologiae,  fun- 
^.datiasimss  et  nunqnam:  perituras  philosophise  mentis,  tarn 
.  ^  aansB  quam  morbidsB,  inter  cultores,  etidm  peritisrimos,  uno 
^efloepto^principL'*^  :• ;  t 

To  our  instructors  and  feUowJabourers,  then,  under  what- 
ever aun  they  worship  thith  and  the  God  of  truth,  be.  thisfull 
cop  drained  to  die  bottom ;  and  as  we  last  yev  wished  thet 
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«W7  tmie  miDBit^m  BhodldifM  tint  tligwhliiMft:lrtdl<^ 
paadod mils  apfdicalkm,  let  oaifyofcef  AafethMywnuMf  iriJi 
Ini  beett 8o  ntkfaetoriljr  gntiied;  and' with iio  obatemviit ef 
'jBei|!  fbr  the  p»ftent>  and  bopefor  tlvi  fateme^  kl  m  Ank 
^gtts  to  the  Cause  cf  fhrenthgy  over  tffo  i^WUL  (GvcBt 
appfamaa) 

•  Mr  BRiDtas  then  cose  md  wmA^  thiHk  the  toast  irifick  he 
vaaahoatto  ptopoae  was  one  whSdh  reqaiBed  no  plmJiiig  in 
-ita  faTour.  It  reoonmieiidad  kaelf  at  once  to  the  itspect  and 
tgoad-wiil  of  efory  menbcr  of  the  Soeiety,^--^  The  I^tahlBnt 
^^and  Offioe^bearen  of  the  Vivtmkii^taX  Soeiety.^-*«Se 
knew  too  weH  the  vule  estaUiriKd  in  dial  body,  of  amHfaig 

'uutnal  coanpliment,  to  deflate  from  it  on  IJhe  pieaent  ocoa* 
■oo,  or  to  offiend  the  defioacy  ef  the  excelent  indKyidnda  al- 

iadcd  to,  and  now  pitsant,  by  any  lengthened  ptaMb.  Utilff, 
indeed,  needed  not  thi%  fiir  their  mfetitawiera  generally  kabim 
and  admitted.    l%ietr  Frerident  in  partieolary  Dr  AMsmnw 

^  CoMSB,  a  gentienian  whose  ptfofiRUnd  and  vaned  talent,  and 

!  whose  v^orens  opposition  to  premying  niedkal  ignorance  on 
our  sidgedt  of  study^  wete  eqaaUed  only  by  bb  modbrty 
and  freedom  from  all  pretence,  and  Mr  Wiuiam  Scora, 

.thmr  late  President,  tend  now  reuetected  Secrstery,  who  has 
breogfat  all  die  stores  of  an  acute,  compiehensive,  and  aooom- 

'plishedmind  to  the  discovery  and  illostration  ofphrenolo* 
fjoBtk  doctrines,  were  by  all  acknowledged  as  the  wotthy  sue. 

•  cessora  of  the  well-known  individuals  who  had  preceded  theat. 
They,  therefore,  not  needing  praise,  and  the  spcdser  Utibof^ 
himself  unable  to  do  justice  to  their  merils,  he  would  rather 

-deviate  from  the  proper  subject  of  his  toast,  and  make  an  ad- 
ditbn  of  a  curious  and  very  interasting  kind  to  the  infoBina- 
tfam  given  by  Mr  fiKmpson  of  the  progress  off  their  soenee 
over  the  globe.  That  gentleman  had  spoken  of  4ie  tstab- 
fishment  of  institutions  for  its  cultivation  in  America;  and 
tiia  company,  no  doubt,  would  figure  to  themsd ves  the  Phre- 
nologista  of  New  York,  and  PUladslphia,  and  Lexington,  aa 
bereaasBnt    But  Mr  Bridges  had  now,  upon  the  authority  of 
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^wijwtahttfelDMrin  die  Uaatod  9lfllQ«,  iH  Mi^,  dwtinthe 
tvimMutd  l|i9  trivd%  aflxr  pMsiflgdie  Aflt^iAny  ttMHHMiififlfs, 
«Bd  Bikr  fOietimlitig  tlndt^ 

foBHtij  ^JthweseakwiDP  h«l'>dMPee  JWMBytiB  of  laleyora,  dto. 

toiWIaiaUpndiald^yAMetlle  Flood;  tluitgtDtltiiiuaoMMr, 

indie  shite  tJifOhkH  and  in  the  veiy  depth  end  centra  of  diin 

fitel otNitinenC,  enddthlf  ajpobn  village^  mHA pucipntod ill 

4he  peenliBndeB  of  abadc«»«oed  detUetnent^  irith  itskg-hottiiB 

.end  eiinmuidiiig  patehes  of  com-Umd  and  golden*    AJiglA- 

ing.at  die  i^fllage  'um,  and  iajiBg^  aeoordn^  tohomdy  Mfmb- 

lican  finhion,  his  oaddle-begft  «n  Ut  shoidderB,  our  fiiend 

waa  ptooeeditt^  into  Una  plaoe  of  «nlertaininait  for  man  and 

•lMtet^.(hi  Amene*^  as  well  aa  iage^  Hm  fimmrite  ensign  of 

JnfvamJMspitality),   wlien   hia  ntlendon  ^nas  ametad  by 

m  pqper  stuck  up  on  the  doca%  to  ^  fiittswing  effisot:«^ 

^  The  Phienolopcal  Society  (a  iaugh)  will  meet  at  the 

«<  Washington's  Head  on  Thorsdi^  night  at  eight  prscase- 

<^  ly.^    (Laughter.)    Alas,  how  is  it  to  be  regretted  that 

-our  fHend^i  infimnBdon  went  no  fitfther  1  that  he  hoi  not 

•nsaiated  at  the  attinga  of  dns  insdtution  1  Frond  as  we  aite 

of  €mr  Dr  Oombe  and  Mr  Scott,  diould  not  any  of  as  have 

been  ddigfaled  at  tins  ChiUiodthy,  or  TTaakaiikiB,  or  Oswego^or 

iHrnteror  was  its  name,  lo  hnne  partaken  with  our  brother 

Pbnnolcgisls^  the  Ktapoos,  or  Chifcasaws,  or  Chaktawa  of 

the  pboe^  in  their  invasrigrtian  I  Bi^  seriously,  is  it  notgm. 

tifyiDg  thoa  to  witness  the  pn^gress  of  phieoobgieal  troth 

the  big  head  of  Britain  is  found  making  its  way 
ig  tiK  lesser  hninsywhedier  of  America  or  of  India?  And 
may  we  not  juady  expect  that  the  people  of  America,  untmni- 
andled  by  systema,  and  uncomprooused  regarding  great  names, 
ngid  fffee  f aom  antiquated  academical  lestraints,  shall  i^ieedily 
bo  found  embracing  this  dqNntment  of  science  as  inmduabke 
t#uili>  and  teaehii^  it  to  their  children,  and  enhogi^gand  as« 
tnbliafaing  ita  triumphs  ? 

Bwfiire  tttting  down^  Mr  Bridges,  revertiiig  to  anodier  fact 
off  St  Jveiy  opporile  kind,  mendoned  by  the  last  qpeeker,  (Dr 
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-SpwriiMftV  >lacttee0  in  LondoB  last  ipring)^  begged  to  tty, 
Uvit  be:  had  tiad  Ike.  good  f iMixm&  to  be  |iraflent  at  ^^ 
kutumatiheljDBdoii  InstittttiMiy  and  dioai^theplaoafiHbidi 
f^4»Qloat  elegant  oBe)is«cak»;dated  to  ocmtain  betreoi' seven 
.and  eight  buiidred  peraoaisiand'thou^h  he'wentiaito  tfaenmn 
Sim^  upon  the  ppeitf  ng  hour,  he  hadgmt  dfflicultj  in  finding 
Jrbettb }  And  beireftncd  to  Dr  Spurahnm  whether  tfaia  large 
Hlli4ifiRia^»via8<bei  .nvust  ecemplary  in  its  attention  to  the  ko* 
rlttBS^tf  ^<Dv'iS4  jBgreed.)    All  these  things  should. make  na 
.filgse^te.  with:  new  vigour  the  study  here,  wkichi  every whese 
sh^qEied  to  be  .gaining  so  muok  ground;  andtkoogh  our  Fn&. 
IiideDrt;  and  Office-bearers  might  not  equal  the  most  choice  of 
the  Bed  Indians,  and  eertaialy  oould  never  be  oompaved  to 
tbflse  when  decked  in  their  crown  of  feathers  and  tanushed 
Buippean  uniforms^^— not  to  say  any  thing  of  this  d^^t  vn. 
.xiet2{^  of  tattOiiBicnt,.«.«8tiU  they  were  deserving  of  every  kpnour 
Ibat  :we  could  coiner;  and  therefise'agaaii^be'eddy  1^  us 
di^  to  tbi^  welfare  and  suctess^  ^ 

r- .  Dr  A.  CoHBB  replied  as  follows  :«-iUp  tothis  moment^  Geiw 

tJemen,  I  have  beeb  quietly  congratulating  myself  on  my  es* 

'  pected  escape  from  the  honour  of  bemg  obUged  to  address  you 

this  evening ;  but  now^  thanks  to  the  well-meant  kindneaa  of 

•Mr  Bridges,  and  to  the  obstinacy  of  my  friend  the  ViceJBreaU 

Ident^'.iii  ne&ising  to  supply  my  place,  I  find  that  honour  sud. 

»denly  thrust  upon  me  ina  way.  that  can  no  kxngerbedecdiBfid; 

Tbndi  therefore,  little  qualified  as  I 'am  for  the  dnty^'  I5  your 

•unworthy  Prendoit,  present  myself  before ^you  as.tiie'*ve{iie- 

Isentative  of  the  Office-bearers  of  the  Society,  to  request  y«mr 

aaceptance  of  our  umted  and  most  ooidia)  th«ik& 

If  any  thing  can  alleviate  the  infliction  thus  put  upon  me 
by  Mv  Bridges,  it  is  the.smcere  pleasure  which  I  feel  in^  re» 
peatilig  here  what  I  have  often  stated  butb  in  public  >and  in 
.prijrate,  that  to  our  distinguished  guest  I  hold  mysdf  indebt- 
ed  for  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  Phrenology,  and 
for  a  great  deal  more  than  I  shall  avertbe  able  to  express. 
W9  his  instructions  and  to  bis  friendship  I  <  am  indebted  for 


die  floondeftt^  teio^t  yahiaUe,  and  most  iipporUuit  parts  of  m  j 
fhfatAofftsl  aad  phrfesttonal  kiniwledge,  i^d  finr  mttoh  of 
fbe  ha{)piiies8  which  I  hire,  enjoyed^  and  mudi  of  what  sue* 
tns  I  hav«  mcft  with  in  life;  ^  8trict]y  speakifig,  I  am  nc^  an 
Sdinbut^h,  bat  a  Pari«an  Phrenologist ;  for  it  was  in  PariSi 
under  Dr  Spursheim,  that  I  first  studied  our  favourite  science, 
Knd  ^t  investigated  its  proofs ;  and  it  was  there  that,  aftet 
hmg  experience,  a  conviction  of  its  truth  gradmaHy  broke  in 
upon,  ny  mind.  It  was  in  Paris  that  I  first  ^aw  the  structuve 
of  the  brain  unfolded  by  that  inasterly  hand ;  and  it  was  in 
the  wards  of  a  Parisian  asylum  that  I  first  percrived  the  im- 
noiense  advanti^es  which  medical  sdenoe  was  likely  to  derive 
ftvm  the  discovery  JEUid  application  of  Phrenology  to  what 
are  oaHed  diseases  of  the  mind ;  and  I  may  add,  that  it  was 
not  imfiequently  the  very  facts  pointed  out  in  the  viduable 
cttnical  lectures  of  the  celebrated  physidan  to  that  institution, 
aa  nulitadng  against  Phrenology^  that  furnished  to  my  mind 
aome  of  its  most  striking  and  practically-valuable  evidences. 
'   Much  has  been  already  said  expressive  of  the  obligations 
we  all  owe  to  Dr  Spurzheim;  but  much  more  might  with 
jitttice  be  added.     In  practical  medidne,  as  well  as  in  ana* 
tpmy  and  in  physiology,  Dr  Spurzheim  has,  years  ago,  an- 
ticipated doctrines  which  later  writers  have  advocated  with 
credit  and  reputation.     To  enter  upon  these  is,  however,  as 
much  beyond  my  powers,  as  it  would  perhaps  be  out  of  place ; 
but  the  day  wiB  come,  when  the  prejudices  and  interests  of 
Gotemporary  writers  shall  have  passed  away,  and  justice  be 
done  to  all  and  upon  all ;  and,  if  it  is  painful  to  some  of  our 
be^t  ledings  to  witness  the  momentary  influence  of  far  inferior 
minds  in  misleading  the  public,  and  in  imposing  the  dense 
doud  of  their  own  ignorance  as  the  only  medium  through 
i^ich   light  is  to  be  obtained,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
source  of  the  pnrest  gratification  and  delight  to  live  in  friend-' 
ship  and  in  knowledge  with  the  men  whose  minds  will  give 
an  impress  to  the  age,  and  to  witness  the  omnipotence  of 
truth   in  surmounting  all  obstacles,  and  in  laying  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the  race. 
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Ihet  Cbaimuam  gpue^  <<  The  HiMiologMdi 'ScifiittiiB  A 
UcHae  and  Abroad^''  afcid  dlKMod  to  Hie  giMt  minmgm 
of  these  iii$titiition&    They  bring  togeih^  MiTidUib  wbe 
take  en  interest  in  the  soienoe^  end  eeoh  fcMins  •  focesfcr 
oeUeioting  casts,  skulls,  and  other  etidenDe  on  %fakii  FhlW* 
ology  rests.    They  oonsdtute  riso'  correspon^g  beatds;  by 
means  of  whidn  Phrenoh^gists  oommunicate  and  obtMi  Mm^ 
natitm  m  distant  ooontries.    It  is  a  gratifying^dseuaistaBesi 
that,  in  less  than  eight  years  sinoe  the  present  Sooiety  was 
founded.  Similar  institutions  bad  sprung  up  in  Ckmtineninl 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Amerioi.    The  London  Soliety^  under 
J}t  Slliotsou  and  Mr  Wheatston,  proeeeds  an  eubivftling  end 
diffttdng  knolrkdge  of  the  sdenee ;  and  it  ahendy'baa  a  ritd 
in  seal,  activity^  and  talent,  in  the  Society  at  HuU|«*Hlhfe  lalesi 
Ibet  has  been  added  tothe  Uat    Dr  Aldetson,  Mr  LerisDiii 
and  their  associates,  dema^  our  particultr  respect ;   Dr  A.f 
th0  president  of  the  Society,  is  the  aettkir  physician  in  Hul^ 
and  fimus  an  honourable  exception  to  the  general  fematki 
that  no  medical  man  abote  feity  yetfrs  of  age  einbracds  a' Heir 
doctrine*    He  is  ably  supported  by  Mr  Levison  as  secretary  ( 
and  the  communications,  in  tfce  Pbrenologictd  Joumld,  ftont 
these  and  other  membeirs  of  the  Society,  show  that  Pbrendbgy 
is  there  prosecuted  with  a  degree  of  talent  and  intblBgence 
that  jHTomises  the  best  results.   The  Dundee  Mechamca*  4SkK 
ciety  aho  is  proceeding  with  a  success  whieh  is  the  mohre  gre^ 
tifying,  that  it  proves  Phrenology  to  be^ft  by  aH  nailks  ai 
<fo  true  science  qftnan^ 

.  Mr  LtoN.^--*We  are  met  here  tins  eremngto  diteliatgei 
or  ti^,  attempt  to  discharge,  many  and  waghty  debta  cyf  gra* 
tkude«  You,  Sir,  have  aUy  assisted  to  discharge  aoibe  df 
tiiesei<«^partioularIy  that  due  to  our  illustrious  vi8itor,««4xit 
our  debts  ate  not  yet  discharged ;  and  may  they  never  be 
dischsrgedl  our 

*«  €hrEteful  mittdi 
*'  B^  owing  owe  not ;  bat  stIU  {uijr,  «ft  obcft 
^'  Indebted  and  discharged  s*' 


tfOMMnr*  Wk 


inlmtiM  j(nd  Dontei  to  Fhreiioiogji'' 

.  If  w^haknoimdvBh  mod  wirvgy  Ihepi^ii  ttttm  of  161^ 

Mf^aadllio  mid^.tba«iiiiofealuiB'lBOBe  oUaking  in  its 

iMidhsra  UiU»7  tbatt  tbe  «iiui^  of  ,lhe.  mUmomw 

Whfoen  tfao  MOotest  porls  oC  tbe  kdii  It  has 

iMttiaiidofaorMliveklild.by^FEieiiGb  writer,  that  the  nw 

Borer  «t8  oa  her  flqf.    lata  nluillt^otM  have  our  shqps  iiefc 

poMtmted?  Where  in  the  hafren  €lr  the  faarbourlrhere  tbq^ 

do  tiQt  flqat?  la  theeo  ao^  peofple  too bacbaroua  or  too  ]» 

Attd  withiiheBL Britiah  eniaqpnae baa  noi ertddiihed an an^ 

teaaourae»  vhidi  Ueaaea  thaat  whp  g^ve  and  theaa  whaio» 

OBVpi.Aad  whatiatheieaiiltP  Qo  to  the  iracebouaea  of  our 

Maonhawtij  and  do  jou  iriah  t»ate  the  produtikkma  of  evaty 

iMdr  You  irill  oea  tham  thete.    The  aea  ia  'vvbitencd  wUh 

eatf  aaila^  hearing  hanwwari  th^  rieheal  produeta  of  the*  Ealt 

ipdtke^Waat^afldaiadingthaatiUiaoreanngatreainof  oat 

satiaBia  wealth. .  ThcaeiMbntliliBrtof  thebkBaingaaf  nar 

vigaliaik    N^  I  mcntionin  detail  tUe  iolsfeaae  of  our  know* 

ie4gniAg«agEapb3P»  natural  hktorj,  and  the  other  lundrad 

aaifthfri?  «'.Knawledga  ia  Ipowe^;"*  and. how  limited  fai4 

Imod  that  poWfli%  bntfor  the  art  of  nati^tbn !  If  what  aaa 

fwadicted  80QD  yem  ago  Ifeas  ^dqdared  by  Lord  Baocm  tH 

have  reoaved  its  acoompliahment  in  bis  age,  how  much  nioce 

VBir^.tbaft  <<  manj  ahiU  foa  to aad l«0|  and  kaowledga  ahall 

faaadanaatdr  /  - 

.  .But^  rich  though. WB  aire  in  the  naluMl and iomatiaMal 
pvoddctiaaa  of  ibretgn  ditoefl»"  cittenaive  aa  ia  oUr  knowledge 
a£ilie;^]fBMiaI  gffigrqpby  cf  die  glAfy^^^me  lua  a*  jet  poor 
in.  tlM  jBoat  itttareating  of  att  ita  tiatural  Jttoducti^  and  la- 
taaaitaUy  ignorant  ^  ita  inofal  and  intaUadoal  gedgiaphjrv 
IWe  have  buried  ouiaelvea  in  raaiaddag  the  bowelsoCtbe 
aarth  far  worthksa  metab  I  no  dangers  tbe  most  i^ppaUh^  oaa 
dater  oinr  Wateiatona  ffom  jnerearihig  our  atotea.  of  valudan 
birttavflieft  and  aadJcaa  inaatts  ;  bat  our  tntTeUoe  have  paaaad 
bj\^  uaheodad  and  indcaoaiii  the  rieheai  treasure9|««lhe  Mrto* 
nals  from  which  we  oould  have  constructed  a  mental  map  of 
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^kmmrnUL .  IMiyfirajfiMr  Jtady  of  m>iihj|iwl  is.«iB^-4ft  dim 
our  knowledge  of  the  loner  ammala  is  vakuUe  ducA|&irwi 
Ihe  rtieiBtke  iight.fHnch  k  diedsantouroim  wondn^  aieii- 
<iil  omwdieiioDi.  »^hat  a»  we.ta^think  qf/oor  past  >«od  ,fi8k. 
«0Ot4uilunJiBti,  who  have  orecikxriBed.tbfroaeki.tbttrexcIaik 
«ifie  and.eogp»Biiiig  atteotioo  to  thfeo|herfi  Sed  s/iero^vulia^ 
0tu  W6  hftve  cbiBOMiioed  tlie  buildiiig^ '  whI^  we  i  admit  i&tk 
k'is  ^y  oomnenoed*  Our  map  iB"  as.  yet  bibkea  aad^ifis. 
jpnited.  Many  are  the  tenrm  int^gnitias^^hiih.  our.pfamiiou 
kjgieal  uanrigatom  moat  atiU .  explore.  .  We  requnWyMhowv 
owy  lo^undectake.  no.ei^ienflife  and  haaafdoua  voyagua 
oCdieoovvry.  ^At  ereigr' port,;  4)11  every  thoie»  lie  nqjlected^ 
beaause  uoknowD,^  ourv  intelleotaial.  taaaaums.  ^  Our.  inapoBla 
)9re-  commeroiaUy  yfJuetew^  >  iuteUectuaUy.  beyoii4  nduc^-^ 
hmb  joat  tn'^proportkm  to.  their  value  to  us  is- out  grotitade 
4dii6  to  thoeoipho  haiire  r^arded  man  as.  die.  moat  iotOMlmg 
ofaUaalgects  of  inquisyy  and  who  have  emibled  us,  Jtfaou^ 
Ht'tlie  distance  of  many  thousand  miles,  to  inxestigataAr 
tmt«elves  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  maxiy  a  iiabe 
ioad- people' of  wham^  but  for  thnr  bendbctionsy  .wein|i|^t 
kapre^been  almost,  if  not  akogel;her,  ignorant.  I-  pretend  nafc 
WBj^edly  in  detail  the  names  of  our  numerous  benpfactorsy-— 
^C<0t  us* dedicate  the  first  part  of  aanoap^  To  the  Donova 
to  Ffaienology.'* 

'•  7he.  contaibutQm  to  our  sdensa  daaerye  a  stiii  higher 
claim  to  our  gratituda  The  former  have  oonlribiited  the 
iaaaterialffl  ftom  whioh  the  latter  have  rmsed  th&now  goodly 
liMmMriogical  struoture.  Though  the^  materials  of  oiu*  boild* 
ing^luexjcdi  and  ^vdhtaU^  jtheyare'but  materials  still;;  they 
aae  the  yet  •diqcripted  and  soatteied  base,  andshaft,  and  capL 
tilyranid  entaUatuie,  which  reifuire  the  higher  sfciD  and 
attbnoe  of  the  maslei^biiildec  to  combine  and  to  rear  *till  they 
MwA'^tMrtfa  in  att  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  finidied  go* 
laiim4''wAaid<wa»are^piaad  to:8ay|.that  manjF.suoh  wo omn* 
bar  aifioBg  our  ranks. '  Give  us  the  matrtriah,  mid  we  «11 
Aid  the  wmrkfiien,    liet  our  navigalocs  mqdsn,  and  our  gao« 
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SumiiDi^midMcHKflkiti  atafia  and  gM^B. 

Biilliera^Siiv:!  vi]lb»tHr^^  ThiBinetii«;do^B«tMqpRm 
iQtbe  lold  of.thetatoit  wfaioh.hia ehridhtA>  jae'ini .the  .gMm 
^ihidi  btti  adonedy  the  ictt  of  hunmh  mfioook  Wevaeel 
aol  heee  to  iprtehttm  our  owndoiimB*  The  tune  mil  oonie 
ufaen  a  mAa  oiide  nilltde  (aidy  jtistioe  to  the  taienft  and  the 
gottiia  which  ha!ve  as  yel  been  appieaated  only  bj  ouMkei* 
I  jBentian  but  one  writer^  and*'  as  I  wish  to  a^oid  compaii- 
sons»  I  itst.ltts  dailD  to  our  thadtt mt  Ais»«^»though  thcw 
aie  many  other  groundoyitthttt  he  ivas  the  first  mtumgtm 
who»  hasring  a  phikMopMcal  rhaiactw  did  not  hesi- 

tate  to  peril  it  at  the  flhiineof  fihmnoiigy^  bnt^  withalLthe 
matiHnpifl  of  Us  chaiacler,  cane  lefth  as  the  iMiiess  de» 
ftodiar  of  a  scienee  whicb  was  then  the  sutgect  of  the  ob* 

Oeoqge  S.  llaekensie»  and  the  Contiflbiitbn  and  Donors  to 
Phrenology.*^ 

ttrGnoK^w  S.  Mac^bksib  tcftorned  durnkSi^-— Gentteiiieny 
said  he,  did  my  faculties  permie  me,  I  should  acknowledge 
the  oomidiment  you  have  paid  to  me  in  a  proper  manner. 
Aait  is,  though  I  cannot  express  mysdf^  I  can  feel  your  kind- 
iriesa.  One  thing,  however,  I  can  say,  that  I  am  mbre  grati. 
tStA  by  ptmse  hete  than  I  should  be  anywhere  else^  because 
I  know  that  Phrenologists  cannot  be  insinoere.  Whatever 
etertions  it  may  be.at  any  time  in  my  power  to  make  in  the 
cause  of  a  sdenoe  so  del%htful,  because  so  true,  will  be 
cheerfully  made.  As  to  the  past,  I  am  proud  to  see  so  ex. 
odieiit  a  musbum  reared  on  the  slender  foundation  which  I 
ftirttiahed;  and  I  hope  we  may  socta  be  aUe  to  give  it  bet- 
ter aeoommodation*    Aeeept  my  best  thanks^ 

f 

Mr  BiTcaiiB  said,^  am  permitted.  Sir,  to  popose  a  toast 
in  i«luickanda^l«8<rf^nieB  are  interested,  and  Phrencdogists 
not  le8B^*<-I  woidd  say  connderably  more^—than  any  other. 
Witko«ICgtn€(rail  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  duly  to  appreci^ 


1st  nimfHE  BY  Mu  nmrnnMOMht  mmmtr 

lavM^dgc^  ao  JPhieiiolagi«t.«iti  di»  jii^^ 
Uwe  fttikmtd  belirf  in  Eiiienohgy  tnmdy  beeMie  it  lial 
cBcited  curiou^  teaUtd  «■  to  atHuft  otehly  Jot^wkwikat 
Mryrw  rther  gratified^  by  BiHtt^iaj^  Mtf  SdfreiteMi  or  LoMft 
<if  Ap^robatioti,  what  xeliaiiei  oooldbe  pfaMd  op  tMr  pbrtMfc 
wrance  tnr  aMuisteicyP  Shdiild  we  JiatAf  offdw/iBcM4M 
thai  the  gkw  of  novdiy  dttappeMed^  or a«Db%  at  leMty  m 
onr  vaufty^  onr  pride,  or  our  interest^  ihoitid  eebn  ifffertBi 
by  ap, avowal  of  the  new  doetrioM  ?  Siidi  dobverts  ajc»  ak 
ways  daagctowfl ;.  and  these  ia  attone  aafety-^-noi^  hewomwi> 
inhliyii^tonmk  thamaa«Battiteat)Muiiiiendflk  Bi^  if  we 
eitdbiraoe  PhrenBlogy  beeaaas  we  peoceEve  it  to  be  tmc^  and 
if  to  CopacJeatiamnenn"  ■  which  alooe  hat  the  p6^tor  of  nadw^ 
lag  imthioUightery^  and  "whioh^tteijf  would  oooatiaibiil 
to  reottve  all  truth  on.  the  asune  foolaiq^^-Mwe  can  aaperadd 
general  aad  exienave  knowlklgiQ^  ww  ahall  then  not  oi^  adi^ 
here  to  the  cause,  but,  from  tracing  the  relatioos  of  on^ 
science  to  another,  and  the  dependency  of  all  upon  truth,  be 
able  to  f^re  a  reason  tor  the  fa^th  thai  is  in  uB,r*to  aeliBfy 
others  of  the  rdatite  yalue  of  the  sdenoe  which  we  advocrte^ 
No  Phrenolo^st  of  this  de^ription,  hqwever,  will  talk  lightj|;y 
of  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Knomng  how  neoessary  it 
is,  for  the  reception  of  new  truthi^  to  conciliate  r^ganl,  ha 
will  be  fqpward  to  allow— to  proclaim--<^the  merit  of  othem 
^e  will  admit  that  the  political  economist^  who  disooTeia  of 
ably  expounds  the  doctrines  of  rent  and  popuiatioB,-i^-thep^B« 
9ple8  which  regulate  wages,  profits,  value-— is  a  bepe£u;tor  of 
bis  species.  He  will  grant  that  the  ethical  pbilosc^er,  who 
veoonriles,  ideoti^^  the  i|itMests  of  rulers  aqd  th^  ruled»-« 
whp  shows  that  justice  and  right  are  the  only  sure  fouadai^ 
tions  of  politic^'  authori^,^-48  one  who  labours  also  in  a 
useful  vocation.  Nor  will  he  hesitate  in  conceding  merit  to 
Uie.metapl^siciansi^^thoiig^  they  had  done  nothJog  aiore 
than  call  OUT  attention  tp  the  wondeifiil  i»b^:|i^  beMriat  th# 
almost  endless  yarie^  of  oar  ftisliqgs  and  tbe  dpgleneis  of 
Gonaciousiias^  inrhich  compels  us  to  refec  all  our  peroeplioai, 


iftmg,  or  bgr^lm  aveMum  thty' twrii  .u%-i>*wkich  cMnpd* 

iM^  I  my^  10  refer  tte  whole  rf  them  »  o<M  memhUBMi^ 

flnr»  MlcBd,  oottU  I  thkik  of  dc^mcialipg  ttiMiq)^         tfh 

ieitt,  afker  hwring  tat  duoDg  die^veim^  at  life  ellx^w  of  oinf 

friiend  Mr  Welah»  who  lias  jiiH  been  JlirfP^Mpwy  •  tliM 

eMm^oftheLeoHttesofDrTlioaiaaBcowii?  ItisiiotacH 

oewaiy,  tkerefore,  to  go  lo  the  ptaotic^  arti»  or  what  are 

mtM  the  |roi»  arieiioeet  to  be  satiified  that  mmh  food  hpa 

henHfrtiM  nywbmight  a4U:be-^4iecoQ^ili4»ed  withoi^PfarWf 

chff*    And  ihe  mere  ttaMy  we  ^dsiit  all  ibis^  the  mom 

likely  are  we  to  get  otheni  to  hK>k  wpibrUatty  at  the  subject 

of  ear  favourite  otudj^-^^o  cenriiice  thete  that  Phieoplagy 

ia  a  eoieooe  efobflerrotioa  and  elaasificaticm  of  the  yefy  first 

iaqstrttace;  «ad  il^  when^futBy  imderetoo^  it  will  eauUe 

aeeieiylo  eiikimt^  aUolher  arta^aU  other  eqwmee,  every  o^ 

depaitiaeatofkMwtedge^  to  hiAiitdy  greater  iadvantage^-*^ 

10  giro  an  iacakuJaUjr  mone  oertjua  aitd  atmlatk  ikertim 

to  aU  httiMQ  power  md  ejiertiaa. 

It  18  very  true,  that,  eped^bg  geaendly^  wemight  say  of 
•ocaety  at  preeent^  thai  they  neither  have  integrity  enough 
to  tuA  the  importanee  of  knowledge,  nor  knowledge  enough 
to  percetre  the  value  of  integrity.  But  this  affords  no  rent 
MB  why  we  should  despur.  It  is  abaost  a  self-erident  pro* 
pooition»  that  the  moie  we  employ  our  dme  in-aoqounig 
knowfcdge,  the  less  we  shall  have  to  bestow  upon  low  and 
gnvrdling  pursnita;  and  that»  ham  the  very  nature  of  ocf 
tDW|MitiiT  and  hdiit,  we  shall  be  the  less  disposed  to  commit 

ati  inseparable  icDnoexion  between 
pmgress  of  knowledge  and  the  advanoeaunt  of  pHmi$9 
And,  far  the  psogrem  of  the  fbrmerf  is  them  not  afmple  piOf 
vimon  made  in  our  veiy  nature?  The  knowing  iaculties 
(tlie  intellectual  powers  of  man)  must  and  will  bo  active 
Thery  witt  have  bfoimation ;  for  eiereiae  not  only  relievef 

oeuvBs  gratifoatien;  and»  happiljf^ 
■diaseled  and  suocesi^ul  eftats  is  i» 


cent  orMtigeffiMt  cif  Pfbvideiioe.  -I^Wiat  pleainirai  al«-«i 
pure,  so  exqu}iiite,'M>  exalting,  bm  those  dT-the  iiitdilect,-^^^ 
tbMe  which  arise  on:  tnusng  new  ralalians,-«^Mi  diaeovemg 
new  tmthsy-^^etrmeaiiB  of  benefiting  our  kiiid;--4)ewproofc^ 
Smf^  and  goodness  on  the  part  of  the  Gi«at  Author  of  •the 
universe  P  And  with  such  rewards  awaiting  him  at  every 
Btep^-^with  such  prizes  constantly  in  bis  view,— and  of  whidi 
no  tyranny,  no  change  or  reverse  of  fortune,  can  deprive 
him^^-Hiball  man  pause  in  his  search  after  tnith,^-in  his  pur<- 
Mut  of  knowledge  ?  The  thing  is  imposidble.  Andisitnot^ 
in  one  sense,  consolatory,  even  now,  to  reflect  that  tlm«  So 
hardly  any  one  so  ignorant  as  not  to  have  spent  more  time, 
and  expended  more  labour,  in  imbibing  pre)udiees,«--4n  txea* 
suring  upeflrroneoo80|nnionB,— then  would  have  suffie^.toao* 
quire  all  the  important  truths  hitherto  known,  butwhidiinqr 
be  said  to  be  as  yet  locked  up  in  the  heads  of  a  few  studioaA 
individuals  ?  Much  is  known ;  but  the  knoiviedgethat  exisia 
is  isolated.  '  The  economist  is  not  always  a  moral  {Ailoso- 
pher,  the  philosopher  seldom  a  practical  statesman,  and  few 
statesmen  are  philanthropists,  metaphyincians^  or  Phreno- 
logists. Yet,  if  all  that  is  known  were  systematized,  and 
generally  taught,  what  a  change  would  speedily  be  operated 
on  the  face  of  society  f  But  this  change,  and  a  greater,  will 
yet  come.  We  should  never  forget  what  has-been  proi. 
foandly  observed  by  Dugald  Stewart,  that  those  very  cmidib 
tions  of  our  nature  which  at  present  lead  us  to  preju£oe»«-^ 
the  Self-esteem,  whidi  resists  novelty^— the  Loveof  Appn)b». 
tioflf  which  dreads  the  avowal  of  what  has  not*  yet  received 
the  popular  sanction,-— wlll-^when  truth  is  once  aekhow* 
ledged—all  go  to  ensure  its  permanence  and  authority.  Let 
us  rilso  remember  what  Dr  Thomas  Brown  has  so  happily  told 
li0|i-*-and  which  is  more  consolatory  than  all  the  re8t,^-^tliat, 
while  Error  is  temporary.  Truth  is  eternal  I  From  conaidetw 
atioAs  like  these,  one  nmj  ieA  assured  that,  however  lower- 


.  \ 


alni90pheiepf  ifdod,  Ihortuo^ivill  qme  yliffi^  ftom  kwowMgte 

liraly  Qiiuiipote»t>  t)ie  f«caltie«  of  inaii  ahidl'be  iMwded^bft 
iliabiir8tkig£K$hiqK>n-tbem  of  the  fuU  gloria      th^intolr 

If,  Sir,  the  meettng  have  at  all  sympathized  with. me. ^ 
tb^  ¥iew«  which  I  have  now  opened  up  impeffectly,  but 
w^iich  cannot  be  prosecute  farther  at  present^  they  will  nm 
oeii^  favourably  the  toast  which  I  am  now  to  propof)% 
]igiBely,^«-<^T]^e  Progress  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledgie^^  <^^ 
vn  other  words,.  <^  The  Ascendency  of  Truth  all  over  t^e. 
World.'' 

^  The  YiqsJ^SBf  in^NT,  in  asking  indu^enoe  for  another 
Vfiaipwr^  said,— It  is  toaaofter  strain  I  would  wish  now  to 
miiine  your  fiieiingi^i--4Bd  I  could  wisb^-lor  this  toasts  sake^ 
thai  ev^  cup  overflowed 

•  •  »  .  •  •  • 

<*  With  UinoMNpsAtiad  noctfur  ppt  aad  tnie,.*' 

and  that  punch  and  port,  like  space  and  time,  were  for  the 
moment  annihilated. 

My  subject  has  one  advantage— it  is  a  toast  proper  and  lUer-- 
aii  and  that  on  Dr  Johnson's  authority.  He  defines  the  word, 
<^  a  celebrated  woman,  whose  health  is  often  drunk. ^  And 
aaauredly  to  be  the  better  half  of  Dr  Spurzheim  is  no  slight 
daim  to  celebrity.^ixmJ  and  general  apphwe.)  We  were 
aware  before  that  that  lady  is  an  accomplished  Phrenologist ; 
^Y%A  that,  moreover,  her  pencil  has  furnished  those  instructive 
illustcations  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  lectures  which  we  have  i^I 
adnured.  Many  of  us  have  now  had  the  happiness  to  make 
ber  perfAW^  acquaintance ;  and  the  impresrion  is  the  conse- 
quence, that  her  lady-like  manners  and  social  qualities  yield 
no  fKiint  to  her  philosophical  accomplishments.  But  I  have 
not  her  pemusaoo  to  dwell  on  this  theme,— I  have  not  her 


iMHbMtf^  I iriH'iiK^ ^  ft^iilpcf lidth,  and mMjt qtudMy 
the  pMMHniiiedoe  in  l^hieh  I  liaDv^  used  the  Bboty  to  ptaoe 
1m»  ittA'tluit  ih  *ivkf  whidi  rii^  Were  riie  present,  "Miikl 
b0'tbefoinei!ibsttoap{)i'ov^.'  I  wilUiidrcleher  wMia  rfstet^ 
liood*  of  Phrenologists  {applause)^  md  conjure  up  a  groups*- 
n  zealous,  unpr^udioed  group-««of  which  she  shall  bef  tiie 
central '  figure. 

Of  crowds  in  London,  and  m  £dfaiburgfa,  I  have  seen 
more  than  ene^half  female  auditors — ^breathless  Hstenera  to 
truths  destibed-i^and  not  least  in  female  handa'-to  i^eliorat^ 
kicalisulablj'the  condition  of  man.  It  was  ta  be  regsded  with 
a  high  moral  feast^^-to  see  these,  the  real  sovereigns  of  so- 
dety,  whose  power  is  absolute  in  life's  threshold'— who6&  in- 
fluence endures  till  lifers  dose— one  of  whom,  in  this  spring- 
tide of  tnitfa,  can  do  moieibr  die  harvest  of  the  next  genJcrs^^ 
than  an  hundred  proud,^hedta&fig  meta,  who  los&in  stiengtlirdF 
prejudice  all  their  vantage-ground  of  strei^h  of  mind  ;««^ 
see  women  drinking  deep  of  that  wdl^ring, '  Itom  whldr'  the 
members  would  yet  banish  their  footsteps— lo  see  her  recdv-* 
ing  into  ^er  undoubting  grateful  bosom  the  tidings  of  that 
second  revelation— handmaid  to  the  first-destined  to  extend 
its  empire  and  enhance  its  blesrings.  Sir,  I  know  not  a  more 
interesting  spectacle. 

But  we  are  not  constrained  to  speak  only  of  Ae  ftitore. 
The  good  work  is  begun^  Mothers  are  managing  mth  ease 
a  moral  engine,  by  the  side  of  which  all  the  practical  fabrics 
of  all  the  schools  shrink  into  inngnificance.  Mothers  are 
Ijending  over  the  cradle  of  mind,  and  watching,  in  their  pri- 
mitive seats,  the  very  germs  of  powers  and  principles,  Which^ 
as  directed,  work  the  weal  or  wo  of  human  life ;  which  kiwe 
been  perverted  to  the  e^ect  of  rendering  human  suffering  pre- 
dominant, and  history  itself  a  register  of  crimes — which  may 
be  guided  to  yet  undalculated  good.  Ay,  sir,  child)!en  atie 
ris{Mng,  at  a  mother^s  knee,  the  lessons  of  true  practical  self. 
knowledge,  aiid  are  made  aware  of  their  besetting  impulsea^ 
and  come  to  confession  of  th6  faculties  they  have  abused,  and 

a 


^  tmtaiaiag  powers  duq^  hate  not  tuediin  Aeiv  fiftd&^e. 
linquencies,  while  the  purest  moal  delight  fiUs  the  parenlir 
heert  What  will  sodal  maa  not  gain  by  sncb  moral  trwa- 
iag  as  this  I  what  will,  not  Christiamty  itself  gain  by  tfais» 
alas !  8o*much*wanted  moral  foundation !  .  Such  is  the  fidd 
fin* female  culture!  Speed  the  hallowed  task!  <<  To  teaob 
<^  the  young  idiAi  how  to  ahoot^  is  a  tithe  of  the  sacred  du^: 

*^  To  bicAthe  the  eolivcDing  spirity  and  to  fis 
^        *^  The  genekotts  pdrpose  in  the  growing  breast.** 

And  ibr  this,  to  guide  the  infant  impulses  to  good ;  impulses 
which  do  not  form  ideas,  but  instigate  blindly  to  actions ;  tUs 
is  the  mother^s  truly  delightful  behest 

The  enemy  is  pleased  to  sneer  at  what  he  calls  the  con* 
course  of  women  to  the  halls  of  Phrenology.  Let  him  look 
to  his  ptiB-eminenoe ;  this  very  ooneourse  will  shake  it  to  its 
foundation. 

Witfi  all  the  honours,  then,  let  us  toast  Mrs  Spurzhrim, 
and  an  the  matrons,  and  all  the  maids^  who  devote  them* 
selves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  pursuits  of  Phrenology. 

Db  Sj^itazitEiH  rose,  and  said,— » 

Mr  Chairman,— '^ntlemen,— As  Mrs  Spurfisfaeim  had  the 
honour  to  be  named,  and  pladed  at  the  head  of  the  females 
who  study  Phrenology,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  thank 
you  in  her  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  other  ladies,  for 
your  polite  attention.  There  can  be  no  doubt  among  Phren- 
ologists that  the  minds  of  ladies  as  well  as  ours  should  be 
cultivated,  to  fit  them  for  their  social  relations  and  duties. 
With  respect  to  Phrenology  in  particular,  I  am  convinced, 
that  among  an  equal  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  a 
greater  number  of  the  former  are  fitted  to  become  practical 
Phrenologists^  that  is,  to  become  able  to  distinguish  the  difi^er- 
ent  forms  and  uses  of  the  head  in  general,  and  of  its  parts  in 
particular.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  because  girls  and  wo- 
oden, from  the  earliest  age,  exercise  the  intellectual  powers 
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ofCdn^tinittoo  omI  Ske  hmmw  thui  boy*  and  msd»  i»  tfawk 
(kily  oecupatioii& 

It  is  not  neoetsary  far  me  to  speak  of  the  gnat  inAuMoa 
that  OKfthen  have  oo  tiw  education  of  dieif  cbildteo,  beeawe 
leveral  of  you  have  abeady  done  joelioe  to  them.  It  is^afao 
endent  that  ladies  may  gieatly  eontrilmte  to  llie  diAaian  iof 
Phrenology  in  aodety,  and  may  make  frequent  use  of  it  in 
practical  life.  But  if  ladies  do  render  service  to  Phrenology, 
this  sdence  will  also  be  of  great  advantage  to  them ;  and  I  may 
say,  of  the  greatest  advantage  after  Christianity.  You  know 
that  the  fate  of  women  is  very  unfortunate  amongst  #iTage 
and  barbarous  tribes ;  you  must  also  acknowledge  that  thaii 
condition  was  very  hard  in  the  Jewish  dispensatioa,  since  e^mrjr 
man  was  permitted  to  give  a  bill  of  div<Npoe  to  his  wife,  if  it 
was  his  good  pleasure  to  dismiss  her,  whilst  Christiant^  re^ 
establi^ed  the  hiw  as  it  was  <^  Jrom  Hkc  begigmmg^^  ike 
*.<  creaiioiu^  Phrenology  teaches  us  to  appreciate  woivaii 
as  well  as  men-  according  to  their  personal  merit  of  talent^  and 
virtue.  I  shall  allude  only  to  one  point  You  may  d^ily 
observe,  that  boys  reseq^^  jrather  dieir  mother  tbivn  tb^ 
father  in  mental  dispositions;  and  it  is  known  that  great  men 
generally  descend  from  intelligent  mothers.  More  might  be 
said,  but  let  this  be  suffldent,  and  let  us  encourage  ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen  to  study  Phrenology. 

Before  I  sit  down,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  be  alhiwed  to  crave 
a  toast,  and  I  beg  you  to  fill  the  glasses. 

Mr  Chairman,— Grentlemen, — ^Phrenology  exists,  and  there 
ave  Phrenological  Societies,  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
We  wish  them  success ;  we  acknowledge  the  advantage  of 
opposition,  and  we  drink  the  health  of  our  opponents ;  we 
also  wish  for  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  general.  It,  how* 
ever,  seems  to  me  that  there  remaina  still  an  important  poiol 
to  wish  far  with  respect  to  Phrenokffy*    Not  every  one 

berofpersons  prefer  to  be  taught  by  Others;  hence  I  propoae 
the  health  and  pro^ttrity  of  those  who  teach  Phieaologyk 


'^n.n^^iwmh  MM 


Yet  I  b(9  h^vfi  to  add,  that  I  wiah  all  teaobera  of  PbpwDOr. 
lagy  iB^jc  be  wisa,  prudeot,  and  harmless^  and  tury^  Phreaf^. 
laijr  Uh  the  gpofnai^w^ifare  of  mankiiulj  ^ipce.4|l]l  kopwlei^ge, 
1^  qi  ibfi^.  Xei^ncf  apd  affect,  ia  vafu..  Thjus^  gentlemen, 
iprqfKW^ t^  l>^th  t^fTQ^tftsf  of  a|l  Teachers  of  tni^ 

IWit  $QMT  8tMed»  tba^  a  task,  bid  b^ea  ip^fpsed  uppA  hrm 
nfciA  he.  {(Miiid  rathe^,  a  ];»ar4  oi^e.'  It  had  deyolved  oiv 
,  hioi  to  ppsop^Ba  ^  tpa^  wl^ch  he  feared  ^ould  prove  less 
Sni^tfyiag  to  the  ffOfXvE^  q{  his  auditors  thap  many  which, 
llnd  pnsoedad.  iU^^  Tb^  bealth^^  namely,  *^  of  th^  Oppo*. 
*^  Heats  <tf  l^]^^ohgyJ*  Mr  S.  observe^,  tbatj,  on  the  pre-> 
Bffoi  qf^^aww,  \^>  called  to  mind  a  saying  of.  one  of  Shaik- 
fl|Wffr*%oiQWJMy  yr^  on  being  ads!iad,  by  some  on^-r-How  b/a 
did?^  a^s^ara^y  ^'  TA^  better  jp/r  f^fpee^  wid  ihe^  mrse, 
*fjbr  mjf^  j^ign^.^'-rA^d.  vbe  seaspp.  as^ed  fixe  thia  was^ 
tjbat  bialviands  oi|e9l;^p<l|^ad  him  with  their  praises  and  4a|f 
t#iy»  wb«reaa  bis  4>aa  told  bij;o,  aM^l^ftul^  and  set.bim 
upon  dimiv^nng  and  oDn^qg  t^bw*  "  By  my  fQes,"*  saya 
he^  ^<  I  fiBQ^tt  in  se^pec^to^  self-knowledge  and. by  my  f^iw4a 
*^  I  am  abua^  Tl^ao^^m^  ^f  jour .  ISpur  n^;atiye6  mak^. 
^  yiour  twot  a$raaia<tives»  tfce  woi?se  for  my  frienda  and  tba 
€c  iiettar  for  my  fo^"" 

.  We  oMiy  perbaps  say  of  tUa  party-coloured  pbijbacq^ber 
whsi^  ba  alsewbere  said  of  biaiseI4  that  '<  he  were  not  motley. 
^ia biahfiaii.'^  AU of ua qui; have ofM»MUpn|dly expartenped 
th#  eyil  ndskig  liom  the  (oo  gceat  partiality  of  our  firie^da 
in.  tbw  pfai^ng  ua  for  that  whicb  is  ipot  pcaisawortbyy^  or 
pmlfing  «a  btywd  Uie  hounds  of  our  desert,  and  tbei}^. 
iiwtowng  ua  to  think  more  highly  gf  oursdves than  weou/^u 
llna_  wtthaut  laviiMr  moia  stsesa  on  this  than  necesaajnn*  and. 
tlJiHiii>ii^  to  tba  full  the  giaat  advantage  of  having  good 
tfi00^w»  xo9gi9  t^i  km^9  ga  thus  far,  tbat  tba  next  bept 
ikmg  to  ba^^g  a  good  fcimd  is  the  having  agoodopponem. 
1 4ii  not  n^Mi.  bgr  a  good,  opponant  .one  who  daalagantly  with 
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U8,  who  gives  soft  bbws,  and  plays  booty,  but  a  stoat  and 
stalwart  adversary,— one  who  can  give  and  take,  and  who 
desires,  as  we  do,  nothing  better  than  a  dear  field  and  no 
favour.  To  such  an  opponent  we  can  have  no  objectimi, 
and,  as  Phrenolo^sts,  instead  of  having  to  complain  of  too 
many  opponents,  the  oomplamt  rather  has  been,  that  we 
have  not  had  opponents  enough* 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  opposition  generally  is 
a  good  thing,  and  is  tUb  means  of  producing  good  in  every 
case  where  it  is  duly  applied.  It  stirs  up  the  languid  facul- 
ties, and  rouses  them  to  exeruons  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  make.  No  science,  art,  invention,  or  discovery  of 
any  kind,  has  ever  been  perfected  without  first  running  the 
gauntlet  of  a  hot  and  determined  opposition.  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  think,  that  nothing  good  is  ever  attained  without 
it,  at  least  some  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  have  been 
conferred  on  the  human  race  have  flowed  from  this  source. 
Whence,  it  may  be  said,  originated  the  Reformation?  -In 
oppoflition.  To  what  do  we  owe  the  blessings  that  have 
flowed  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  ?  To  oppentim.  To 
what  is  it  owing  that  we  still  continue  to  eigoy  these*  bless- 
ings P  In  a  great  measure,  certainly,  to  oppodtion.  So 
much  b  this  the  case  as  to  be  now  generally  allowed,  that 
the  English  government  consbts  of  two  great  classes  of  f unc 
tionaries,-— his  Majesty^s  ministers  and  his  Majesty^s  opposi- 
tion. If,  then,  oppdrition  be  so  necessary  and  so  useful  in 
every  thing  else,  why  not  in  philosojdiical  investigaticNi  ?— 
why  not  in  Phrenology?  The  greatest  philosophers,  and 
even  Phrenologists  themselves,  are  but  men,  and,  like  all 
their  fellow-anortals,'  are  <*  liable  to  err,  even  when  they  think 
^  themselves  most  secure  from  error.^  Is  it  not  desirable^ 
tiien,  that,  even  they,  in  pursuing  investigations  of  so  ncMrel 
and  seductive  a  kind  as  Phrenology  is  acknowledged  to  be, 
should  not  be  allowed,  on  all  occasions,  to  run  as  fast  as  their 
own  excited  minds  would  incline  them,  but  should  oocasion-i 
aUy  be  checked  in  their  career,  apd  induced  to  pause  and 
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eonfiider  well  the  ground  they  have  passed  in  their  flight,  by 
the  dbrts'  of  a  wholesome  and  well-directed  (^podtion  P 

I  have  saidy  we  have  rather  to  complain  of  a  paucity  of 
ibes.     Enemies  and  evil-wishers  we  have  had  in  abun- 
dance; but,  in  this  part  of  the  world  at  least,  we  have  had 
rather  a  scardty  of  open  opponents*    Two,  however,  there 
are,  to  whom  we  cannot  deny  the  praise  of  courage,  at  least, 
and,  in  the  main,  of  fairness,*— whatev^  we  may  think  of 
the  strength  of  their  weapons,  or  the  judgment  with  which 
they  have  directed  their  attacks.    No  one,  for  instance,  can 
deny  that  Mr  Jeffrey  is  a  fair  opponent,  and  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  his  name  will  regard  him  as  a  foeman  unwor- 
thy of  our  steel.    None  of  us  can  have  forgotten  the  drcum- 
atances  of  his  memorable  attack,— the  dreadful  note  of 
preparation  that  {ureceded  it,— *the  trumpet  that  gave  the 
8ignal,-*«the  shock  of  the  encounter,— the  meeting  of  the 
oombatants,  like  that  of  two  thunder-clouds,^the  dash  of 
arms,  horrid  but  brief,— or  the  agnal  catastrophe  with  whidi 
the  affray  was  terminated.    We  had  hardly  time  to  rub  our 
e3re8,  and  look  about  for  the  champion  who  had  but  a  few 
seconds  before  entered  the  lists  in  all  the  panoply  of  war, 
when  we  found  that,  like  one  of  Homer^s  heroes,  he  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  field.    Juno  had  interposed  her  shield, 
and  Venus  had  conveyed  him  fiom  the  conflict  in  a  golden 
cl<md. 

One  other  redoubted  champion  remains.  Mr  Jeffrey  at- 
tacked us  with  the  airy  weapons  of  inference,  of  reasoning, 
and  of  wit ;  but  Sir  William  Hamilton,  after  having  followed 
the  same  course  in  vain,  now  professes  to  take  his  stand  on 
the  stubborn  ground  of  facts,  and  maintains  the  falsity  of 
our  sdence  in  no  fewer  than  fourteen  distinct  substantive 
propositions.  As  Phrenology  is  considered  to  be  bottomed 
on  £su:ts,  it  is  precisely  on  this  particular  ground  where  she 
Mnay  be  expected  to  be  strongest.  If  Sir  William  Hamilton 
can  prove  that  those  who  have  hitherto  examined  Nature 
have  erred  in  their  examination,  and  shall  point  out  a  me- 
thod of  conducting  their  inquisition  into  her  secrets  more 
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riioit  <^  krfiilliMe  than  that  whkh  f^ey  have  feHdw^,- 

he  sh&ll  either  disprove  thdr  fSiu^ts,  dt  prove  othen  "wbkli 

have  escaped  their  penetration,  he  will,  in  either  ease,  %e  a 

'benefactor  to  the  science  of  the  first  order,  attd  it  koaU  be 

'most  ungrateful  in  us  not  to  acknowledge  the  oMigatimi.i->- 

Mr  Jeftey^s  attack  on  the  ground  of  argument,  proving,  fib 

it  did,  utterly  inefficacious,  was  of  the  mdst  Essential  s^rvkte 

*to  the  cause ;— ^Ls  if  an  assailant  of  his  power  and  acuteneis 

-met  with  so  signal  a  discomfiture,  k  ho  ddiibt  increased  the 

'confidence  which  might  be  entertained  in  the  soundness  4f 

diose  principles  which  he  was  unable  to  overthrow  ;^— end,  lis 

-^  l»'fiie!tGi  go  before  argument,  I  feel  inclined  to'ht^pe,  thitt 

Sir  WilHam  Hamilton,  by  the  investigation  he  has  now  prc^ 

yoked,  will  prove  himself  tobe  infinitely  the  greatest  beneAfctbr 

'  Phrenology  has  had ;  and  that  those  few  pc^nts  in  it  Whidi 

«tUl  admit  i»f  dispute  will,  by  his  means,  be  now  thoroughly 

and  for  everEcttled.    As,  then.  It 'appears  that  Nettie,' er 

have  been,  so  much  beholden  to  our-foes,  sui^ly  the  company 

cannot  object  tb  drink,  in  an  ovet4ldwing  blittiper,^«— 2^ 

'Opponents  of  Phrendogy^  with  three  times  three,  and idl 

the  honours  we  are  able  to  bestow.     {Grmi  ditere.) 

/ 
i>r Robert  Hamilton  said,-^Mr  Chairman,  I  have  craved 

a  tiKiat,  and  -I  do  so  the  more  willingty'when  I^cdtnpare'tfle 
one  you  have  just  drank  with  that  one  which  it  devolves  on 
me  now  to  give. 

I  hold.  Sir,  there  is  something  truly  interetotiB^,-»^-€here  b 
-something,  to  the  hifi^er  principles  of  our  natutfe,  trnly^Ae- 
iightful,— -there  is,  on  the  wh(^,  something  flltdgedlfer'^. 
mirable  in  that  cansej  whatever  it  may  be,  that  can  induce  a 
man  to  kyoe  his  Joes.    We,  Sir,  as  Phrenologists,  have  had 
and  still  have  foes ;  although  those  who  first  entered  upon 
'  theitiquiry  have  undoubtedly  most  experienced  their  hostiMry. 
How  many  are  the  weapons  they  have  u^  againfift^is  I '  Hf^h, 
silent,  proud  cOfitempt,—- the  superdlrous  smik,i-^he  cutting 
sarciasm,-^«tfnd  t^e  noisy,  senseless,  but  to  thctti  tridmfillMt 
laugh.     And  how  often  have  they  ransttoked  our  vcicdbat*- 


for  opfppohrbus  epithets  witfi  which  to  overwhehn  us ! 
-—Incurably  stupid !  profoundly  ignorant !  blind  entininasts ! 
unprineipled  quacks !  wicked  impostors  I !— And  what  is  the 
letum  that  Phrenolc^  has  taught  us,  as  now,  to  make  to 
them  P  Does  it  not  put  us  in  mind  of  another,  a  higher  and 
nobler^  and  at  the  same  time  a  simpler  morality,  which  has 
taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil,  but,  contrariwise,  to 
love  our  enemies,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us  P  Where 
the  ^ffbei^  produced,  Sir,  are  so  similar,  does  it  not  lead  iis 
to  infer,  that  the  principle  and  sooroe  from  which  they  spring 
are  closely  allied  P  I  for  one  have  long  thought  so ;  and  I 
trust  that  all  who  are  now  present  are  of  th^  same  mind. 

You,  Sir,  have  just  expressed  your  kind  wishes  for  the 
appoaents  of  Phrenology ;  and  boldly,  then,  may  I  claioi 
your  regard  for  many  who  are  now  manifesting  themselves 
aa  its  warmest  friendly*--!  propose  *'  The  Visitors  who  ars 

AMDMOST  us." 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  I  will  not  say  a  sin^e 
word  of  him  who  is,  par  excdkncey  our  iOuttrioua  visitor. 

I  ngoice,  Sur,  to  see  amongst  us  so  many  of  our  ordmary 
9W9h^residfni  members  ;•— gentlemen  whose  lots  are  cast  at  a 
distance  from  our  metropolis,  but  who  are  not  on  that  ao^ 
count  estranged  from  our  science ;— nnen  who,  in  their  seve* 
nl  spheres,  can  prosecute  and  promote  the  cause  in  whidi 
we  are  together  embarked ;— ^md  whether  they  may  be  wan- 
dering in  the  plains  of  Italy,*  or  rending  amongst  Uk 
hills  of  Ross-shire,  can  think  of  our  interests,  and  advanae 
thooe  objects  we  have  so  much  at  heart.  Several  of  these 
gentlemen  have  put  themselves  to  conoderaUe  personal  in- 
eoBvenienoe,  that  they  might  be  amongst  us  on  this  happy 
occarion;  and,  in  return  for  such  zeal,  we  can  only  express 
oiar  earnest  desire  that  these  gentlemen  may  enjoy  a  share 


*  Anonon  is  here  made  to  Mr  HallybnTton,  who,  when  ftt  Rome,  fa»viiig 
litocured  some  Ttlnable  entique  bnits^  presented  copies  of  them  to  the  Phien- 
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of  that  delight  which  their  presence,  and  influence,  and  np 
port,  confer  on  us. 

I  rejdiGe,  Sir,  to  see  amongst  us  so  many  of  our  eorre* 
•ponSmg  andjbreign  members,  who,  although  they  may  not 
have  come  fix>m  far  to  attend  our  meeting,  have  yet  lingered 
amongst  us  that  they  might  share  and  increase  our  joy. 

There  is  yet  another  class,  which  I  may  designate  as  dd^ 
gaies  from  our  sister-societies.  We  have  already  had  the 
pleasure  of  greeting  one  gentleman  (Mr  Welsh)  from  Glas- 
gow, where  there  is  an  embryo  society ;  and  may  we  not  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  it  may  be  his  happy  lot  to  resuscitate 
and  invigorate  that  society,  as  well  as  be  the  founder  of  our 
own  ?  In  looking  rewind,  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence ; 
but  I  know  it  was  the  intention  of  some  intelligent  members 
of  the  Kilmarnock  Phrenological  Sodety  to  be  amongit  us 
on  this  occasion,  if  not  prevented  by  the  pressing  calls  of 
business.  And  I  may  say  the  same  of  others  from  the  Me- 
chanics^ Phrenological  Society  of  Dundee,-*-4i  society  which 
of  a  sudden  sprung  up  amongst  us,  in  an  unexpected  soiH 
.whidi  early  manifested  vigour,  and  which  is  thriving  lib  a 
wish.  In  the  most  judicious  manner,  it  is  possesring  itself 
of  the  requisite  works  and  casts ;  and  to  those  not  previously 
aware  of  it,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn,  that  they  are  busy 
in  making  observatbns  from  nature,  and  that  lectures  ara 
about  to  be  delivered  by  some  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
advanced  members.  The  good  fruit  of  such  active  labour 
will,,  we  trust,  be  soon  conspicuous. 

For.  the  social  company  and  the  cordial  support  of  such 
fiiends  as  these,  I  am  sure,  Mr  Chairman,  we  should  be 
grateful ;  and  our  only  r^ret  will  be^  that  we  cannot,  in  a 
more  practical  manner,  manifest  our  regard.  We  would 
give  more  even  than  our  but  Aanka ;  and  somediing  per- 
haps  may  be  done  in  this  way.  I  see  around  me  gentlemen 
who,  I  know,  will  shortly  be  in  other  countries  and  in  ano- 
ther hemisphere ;  will  they,  then,  accept  and  take  along  with 
them-*ocir  beet  wishes  f •— will  they  allow  us  to  say,  our  kindv 
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lieet  ngurdsirill  follow  tbeoi  ?-*we  would  wish  them  «U  siiOi- 
oess  in  the  more  extenaiye  knowledge  of  our  sdenoe,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  those  rich  fields  of  investigation  whither 
Ibeir  steps  may  be  directed.  We  shall  be  ever  happy  to 
liear  of  their  discoveries  and  prosperityy  and  be  ever  ready 
to  communicate  our  own*  But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer, 
and  no  more  words  are  required  to  ensure  your  support  to 
the  toast,— Thx  Visitobs  that  abb  akonost  us;  best 
ikmikijbr  ihek  prueneey  and  but  wishes  in  their  absence. 

• 

The  Hon.  D,  G.  Hai&tbubton  spoke  to  the  following 
effect:-*!  hope,  Sir,  it  will  not  be  deemed  imprc^ier  in  me^ 
— -I  trust,  at  least,  that  I  shall  be  forgiven,*-^or  stating  to 
you,  and  to  the  gentlemen  present,  tha^  since  I  entered  this 
house,  and  just  before  we  came  up  to  dinner,  our  worthy 
Yioe-Prieadent  asked  me  to  ofier  a  toast  to  your  notice,  which, 
in  the  previous  ammgements,  had  been  destined  to  other  and 
abte  hands,  to  a  gentleman  whose  necessary  absence  from 
CNur  meeting  this  day,  I  am  sure,  we  all  sincerely  regret.  I 
confess,  Sir,  that,  when  I  saw  what  the  toast  in  questim 
was,  I  hentatod  to  undertake  it,  feeling  that  it  would  de- 
mand more  eloquence^  and  a  little  more  previous  meditation^ 
than  I  could  bring  to  its  introduction.  However,  &r,  being 
encouraged  by  my  learned  and  eloquent  friend,  I  resolved 
to  throw  myself  upon  your  candour,  and  to  offer  violence  to 
my  CmMousness  and  Looe  cf  Jpprobaiionj  trusting  that  you 
will  not  deem  me  consequently  to  be  possessed  of  a  more  than 
otdinary  portion  of  Se^^esieem.  But,  ^,  what  I  cannotade- 
quately  do  myself,  the  names  of  Bacon,  of  Milton,  and  New^ 
ton,  shall  do  for  me.  Let  these  names  be  uttered  in  any  past 
of  the  world,  (in  any  part  surely  of  the  dviliaed  world),  and 
you  will  not  be  asked  where  they  were  bom,  or  whereedu- 
cated.  Men^s  thoughts  will  turn  spontaneously  to  the  groves 
of  Gmota  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Cam.  Sir,  I  am,  like 
yourself,  a  Scotsman,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  af^pellatioD  ( 
like  most  of  those  gentlemen  who  now  hear  me,  I  received 
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«qr  etrly  edttcatioii  ^at  Sootoh  sohoBls  .and  Scotefa  cptteges; 
but  we  must  not,  any  of  us,  be  imensible  or  mgutt  to  tbe 
'^ories  of  England,  now  our  sister,  onoe  oar  foe.  I  confeg 
I  have  sometimes  felt  hurt  at  hearing  the  univeittties  of 
Englaad,  even  her  eastern  university,  more  sligkdngly  apokea 
of  than  seemed  quite  consistent  with  decovum  or.wttfa  truth. 
Belies  of  Monachism,  quadrangular  edifices,  and  black 
caps  cut  after  the  samepattenv— ^tven  o^cloek  m  the  momiiig 
prayers,  with  froaen  fingers,  and  piety  likriy  to  be  fcoBeo  too. 
These  are  some  of  the  epithets  I  allude  to.  True,  Sir, 
Cambridge  was  onoe  monastic,  but  the  spirit  of  jkheRefionna- 
tion  arose,  and  chased  away  the  nuisance ;  and  could  ^ome 
of  her  worthy  sons  an  later  tiikies  have  prevailed,  other  dr^ 
of  Popery,  doctrmal  and  practtoal,  would  long.siBoeJMMPe 
followed  the  monks,  returning  whence  they  originated.  CSau- 
bridge  was  once  altogether  scholastic,  full  of  syllogisms  and 
of  reasonings  by  the  rule,  line,  and  phunmet»  as. Aristotle 
<eoold  make  her ;  but  Bacon  arose  £com  within  her  bosom, 
looked  abroad  on  the  ways  of  men  and  of  nature,  restored-^ 
jMther  ^n^-^-to  science  its  dignity  and  its  direction,  ova^ 
tamed  the  despotism  of  Aristotle,  traced  with  a  master-hand 
Ibe  demarcations  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  roads  by 
which  those  regions  might  be  pcnetsatad^  and  left  it  a  quea- 
.tion,  not  yet  decided,  whether  his  wisdom  or  his  eloquenoe 
were  the  greater. 

Baoon,  like  Columbus,  led  the  way  ton^w  worlds  wd  new 
wntinmlB,  and  bequeathed  it  to  posterity  to  conquer  .and  to 
ooltivate  them;  but  hi^  triumphs  were  to  be  those  of  cb«c- 
-tcned  vigour,  of  patient  yet  hardy  investigation^  and  of.  u»- 
oeoquerable  truth. 

This  sun  of  science  bad  scarcely  set»  when  Casabridge^ 
ever,  as  it  iqipears,  up  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  {nco- 
dnced  her  Milton.  Milton,  emphatically  the  ppet  of  yirtue^ 
of  liberty,  and  of  religion,-*the  flagellator  of  intolerant  priests 
and  tyrant  kings,— •England^s  Latin  secretary  during  the 
Coniiionwealth»<«*the. defender  of  her  people,  and  of  her 
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pGo^e*6  rights,— •and  (that  hb  DeatrudheneM  might  fitad 
V^tat  IB  a  wbol0Bonie  and  '^alotaiy  dweetion)  Ae  eieentioiiA 
of  the  hired  Sahnanos.  The  tvaubles  of  those  times  being 
quieted  a  little,  and  Cambridge  haring  furnished  to  England 
hef  champion  in  the  contest,  was  soon  fo  send  fbrtb  a  chasl- 
pion  cast  ih  a  different  mould,  whom  to  name  will  be  sufji- 
eiefat,  tot  I  know  not  who  is  worthy  to  describe  hini,*^e 
"Pftiteiis  of  Philosophers  (vmi  ProUe  des  PhUaiopkes),^^^^ 
I  know  'be  was  designated  in  conTersation  by  the  greatest 
'matheraatieian  and  astronomer  of  modem  Europe,  lately  de- 
ceased ;  in  a  word— Newton,«*-4he  most  sagacious,  the  most 
{Mtiefit,  the  most  persevering,  and  the  most  modest  of  nor- 
tdiiien. 

^  in  his  dispute  widli  Leibnits^  (I  shall  qnole  the  sense,  and 

.^f  I  ^nk  nearly  the  exact  words  of  Newton's  biMrapher,)  1^ 

''  ever  showed  a  great  meekness  of  disposition ;  however,  be 

*'  was  very  fkr  from  being  insensible  bom  of  the  injurious  pre- 

auaplaoB  and  mean  cUcsnery  of  his  enrious  eoix^^etStor,  and 

undonbtedly  took  the  best  method  of  foiling  him,  by.  refusing 

any  longer  to  feed  his  vanity  with  a  verbal  contest,  but  sud- 

*^  dumg  his  insolence  with  inflexible  fbcts/' — Our  illostrioas 

gdeit  may '  perhaps  judge  this  conduct  of  Newton  not  da* 

1roi*Ay  of  tiis  imitation,   in  parallel  cases.    Now,  fibr,   I 

•would  ask,  ts  it  credible— is  it,  on  phrenological  principles, 

^possible,  tlmt  the  nursing  mother  of  so  many  heroes  {^1  of 

tfeusm,' in  their' day,  imiovators  and  refbrmers'in  their  sovmral 

idepartments),  should  over  cease  to  be  liberal?  I  sajy^that, 

^  until  degeneracy  shall  overspread  the  whole  Jand,  Oim  istim- 

^'posilMe.    Cambridge  felt  strong  in  the  mighe  of  heraons, 

•  thriving  and  the  dead  ;  she  needed  not  to  skulk  u«der'«i- 

tfajoepAies,  or  ex  post  facto  regularions ;  die  JMbved  Dr 

Spursheim  to  be  a  true  philosopher,  and,  as  siidi,*  inrrited 

'liim  within  her  walls.     She  found  him  to  be  one  miMf  secum^ 

dm  J  although,  as  we  have  heard  tins  evening  fixini  his<)«iQi 

lips,  he  is  ever  ready  to  render  all  due  honour,  and  to  give 

the  post  6f  precedifnce  to  Dr  Gall,  the  great  discoverer  of 

Phrenology. 

Cambridge  again  invited  ^Dr  Spuraheim,  threw  open  to 
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bun  her  gates,  engaged  him  a  seobnd  time  to  lecture 
her  halls,  and  admitted  him'  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  her 
sanctuary.  This  is  the  latest,  but  we  trust  it  is  not  the  last, 
of  the  triumphs  of  that  far-famed  univenaty.  And  noHr, 
Sir,  let  us  hope,  that  an  instance  of  academical  liberality  and 
academical  wisdom,  worthy  of  originating  with  Cambridge, 
may  not  be  deemed  an  unfit  example  for  other  places,--4hat 
what  has  been  done  by  the  monoHic^  ^chcloiHc^  (or  by  what- 
ever other  nickname  they  think  fit  sometimes  to  designate 
the  place),  tnay,  in  due  lime,  appear  nowise  disparaging  to 
the  dignity  of  reformed,  anti-catholic,  and  anti-scholastic 
y  Scotland.  We  have  all  heard,  that,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
an  university,  not  an  hundred  miles  distant  from  where  we 
'are  sitting,  did  refuse  a  slight  accommodation  when  the  sub- 
ject of  Phrenology  was  sought  to  be  discussed.  If  there 
were  indeed  any  old  senatorial  decrees  against  such  an  indul- 
gence, it  is  a  pity  that,  like  certain  old  Scotch  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, they  were  not  allowed  to  fall  into  desttehide.  The 
kamed  professors,  had  they  inquired,  would  not  have  founds 
tiiat  the  statues  of  Bacon,  Milton,  Newton,  &c«,  at  Cam- 
bridge, had  leapt  from  their  pedestals  when  Dr  Spunheim 
lectured  in  their  presence,  or  that  the  living  philosophers  of 
that  place  had  deemed  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  listen  to 
his  demonstrations.  I  have  indeed  been  unaUe  to  imagine 
what  just  cause  of  o£Renoe  could  have  been  aiven  toany  thimr 
irithin  the  walls  of  the  Scottish  university,  uidess  it  might 
have  been  to  the  fifty  stray  skulls  from  Paris,  which,  by 
some  means  or  other,  had  wandered  to  the  museum  there: 
upon  ihem,  indeed,  (their  history  and  their  qualities),  Phieo^ 
olbgy  might  have  thrown  some  inconvenient  lights,  unde- 
tected  by  the  doctors,  to  whose  safe  keeping  they  had  been 
misdirected.  I  have  tolidied  upon  this  topic.  Sir,  but  will 
not  prosecute  it ;  and  I  conclude  by  begging  that  a  bumper 
may  be  filled  to— *<  Cambridge  and  Academical  Liberality.^ 


The  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  Mr  W.  A.  F. 


Bfowne,  mrgsm^f  a  member  d  the  9ode(tyr  ^ho on  allocm^ 
nona  had  displayed  much  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Phvenology:,  and 
who  at  the  pres^it  time  had  been  particularly  active  andsue* 
cesfiful  in  bringing  before  the  medical  students  of  Edinburgh 
the  importance  of  Phrenology  as  the  doctrine  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  inducing  them  to  solicit  from  Dr  Spurzheim 
a  course  of  lectures  £(Hr  their  instruction  on  the  anatomy, 
phymologyy  and  pathology  of  that  organ.  The  request  had 
been  made  and  complied  with,  and  upwards  of.  80  gentleman, 
almost  all  bekm^ng  to  the  medical  profesaon,  had  entered.oa 
that  course.  It  was  delightfiil  to  peroeiTe  the  deep  interest 
with  which  tliey  listened  to  the  prelections  of  Dr  Spurzheim, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  they  received  the  knowledge 
communicated  in  his  inimitable  lUssections  and  demonstnu 
ticms.  These  lectures  would  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  medical  education  in  Edinburgh ;  their  influence  would 
never  cease ;  positive  ideas  of  Phrenology  as  the  physiolcgy 
of  the  brain  would  by  them  be  communicated  to  so  large  and 
intelligent  a  body  of  students,  that  the  importance  of  the 
study  would  be  recognized  by  the  young  men  in.  general 
-who  sought  dipbmas  in  Edmbuijg^,  and  the  impressiou 
would  be  transmitted  to  their  successors.  It  must  afford  .a 
subject  of  lasting  satisfaction  to  Mr  Browne  to  have  been  in 
any  degree  instrumental  in  so  great  a  service. 

Mr  BaowNE,  in  returning  thanks,  disclaimed  any  indivi- 
dual merit  in  the  requisition  alluded  to  by  the  Chairman, 
but  solicited  for  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society 
that  applause  which  he  ^could  not  appropriate  to  himself. 
He  sti^,  that,  from  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  mannfcr 
in  whidi  the  members  signed  the  requisition,  which,  as  a 
prendent,  he  had  taken  upon  him  to.  circulate  among  them, 
he  inferred,  that,  to  the  high  honour  of  having  bieen  chiefly 
instrumental  in  exponng  and  overturning  the  errors  pf  Boei^ 
have  and  Brown,  the  Royal  Medical  Sodety  would  soon  add 
thai  of  establishing  the  truths  first  propagated  in  this  ooun- 
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tty  by  JDr  Sfrnvshoin.  Fnm  tbe  q^t  oC  iayiMT  .▼Mi^ 
dHuriketeafled  the  memberft  gf  the  Boyld  Medial  Societyy  bf 
Milertaiaed'  bnpes^  that,  at  no  diafcant  poriod^  that  wtiUi^0Q» 
bcBidea  fiilfiUiog  its  graad  object  of  pending  able  physieiaaa 
loeverj  part  of  the  wodd,  would  at  tbe  same  timefiendfortih 
Fbrenoli^g^  oooversattt  with  the  true  pbyaiologjr  of  tb^ 
brain,  oc,  in  other  words,  with  the  nvMral  and  inteUeetual  su- 
ture of  man.  The  diffidence  in  tbe  present  reception  wlu^ 
Sc  S.  had  received  froai  the  medical  world  in  gsosni,  and 
fimm  the  Royal  Medical  Society  in  particular,  firom.  that 
which  characterized  lua  former  visit,  must  have  ocQuroed  t9 
evwry  one.  This  change  showed  not  only  how  false  was  the 
all^pilion,  that  all  medical  men  were  ^posed  to  the  science 
of  Fhrencdogy,  but  also  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  Midkol 
Socieijf  was,  if  not  already  become,  at  least  not  averse  Ssom 
becoming,  a  Phrenohgicai  Mtf,  whenever  observauoti.  aMl 
re^tiqn  should  lead  them  to  the  ccmviction  thi|t  PhjreMk>p 
gy  is  true. 

• 
The  evening  was  qpent  witb  gveat  hilarity,  and  enliveaed 
by  several  excellent  songs.    The  dinner  and  wines  werefil»» 
nished  in  Mr  Barry^s  usual  style  of  taste^  elegance^  andoon^ 
wrt. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


DE  SPURZHEnrS  VISIT  TO  THE  CITY  OP  EDmBURCFR 

LTTNATIC  ASYLUM. 

Osi  Thuvsday,  I9th  Febniasy,  1888,  Dr.  Spiuaheim  visit- 
•d  the  City  Lunatic  A^him,  and  the  Hoi|Htal  for  the  ChiL> 
dnn  of  Paupers,  aceompaaied  by  Dr  Hunter,  the  sngsoaiif 
the  establishment,  the  Honourable  Mr  HallybuEton,  Br 
Combe,  and  some  other  gntlemen.  A  &w  parlieuhHraof 
tUs  visit  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Society. 
Br  Hunter,  and  some  of  the  other  gentlemoi,  who  waie 
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not  Phu  enihgiut>»eapeqted  that  Dr  Spttraludm  "wwM  fcedbb^ 
fiom  the  iMre  examnuttien  of  the  heeds  of  the  patients  m 
the  Asylumy  to  predicate  the  precise  kind  of  insaoitj  ondet* 
which  they  laboured.  This,  Dr  S.  stated,  was  not  bis  objeoti 
He  oeuld  not^  a  friari^  detennine  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
bat  if  intbrmed  of  it,  it  would  be  foniid  that  the  cerebral  er« 
genisation  conneeted  with  the  deranged  facalttes  waa  gene 
rally  largely  developed. 

After  this'  explabotton,  a  female  patieat  was  pointed  'out 
who  was  insane  ftoin  jealousy  of  her  husband.  Her  mani^- 
£estations  were  attended  with  :violeBce  and  rage.  Dr  & 
pmhted  out  the  great  size  of  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  lob^ 
of  the  brain  in  die  region  of  DegirucUvmess.  This  was 
otrikingly  apparent  Anotherwonan  saw  ghosts  sndsfMctreft 
In  her  the  organ  of  IWonder  or  Marodhuinesf  was  re- 
OMwkably  dcTebped.  Dr  SK  asked  her  if  she  ev«r  compMnM 
of  aheadache;  she  answered  shecM;  and  being  requested  to 
pnt  her  band  on  that  part  of  the  head  where  she  feH  the 
pam,  she  did  so  on  the  very  spot  ^ere  the  above  organ  is 
Anatad*  This  mdividuri  had  also  OauHoumeM  consider- 
aUy  derekiped,  and  WU^  or  Gmetjf^  smalh  Her  previHing 
feelings  were  those  of  a  depressing  kind ;  and  these  she  ex- 
peessed  on  this  occasion. 

A  fcmale  who  sed  opposite  to-  her  was  a-perfect  contrast. 
She  was  always  smiling,  and  her  feelings  were  gay  and  lively, 
and  her  development  was  in  precise  accordance.  In  her  the 
OKgan  of  Qaigiiy  was  very  large. 

In  aftmale  idiot,  the  propensity  to  destroy  was  great 
and  incurable.    De9iruelivene88  was  largely  developed. 

Among  the  male  patients  was  an  individual  who  had 
oMda  repeated  attempts  to  destroy  himsielf.  Dr  8.  remarked, 
that  in  aH  sueh  individuals,  however  the  brain  might  other- 
wise be  developed,  it  was  almost  invariably  Ibund  that  the 
osgan  of  Hope  was  smaHf-^^md  such  it  was  in  this  patient: 

A  young  man  had  become  insane  from  circumstances  of  a 
Awnstic  nature^  wlueh  had  wounded  Ms  sorial  feelings.  He 
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was  asked  if  lie  &lt  pain  in  any  part  of  his  bead.  He  iaOK 
mediatdyput  his  hand  on  the  back  part  of  his  head^  and  on 
the  region  where  Adhesiveness  and  the  domestic  feelings 
are  situated* 

There  were  several  other  cases,  wbidi  Dr  S.  stated  woidd 
have  been  to  him  highly  interesting  if  be  could  have  known 
something  of  their  previous  history.  Their  devekipment 
was  of  a  very  superior  order. 

The  Children's  Hoqntal  was  next  viated.  The  mistress 
was  requested  to  bring  two  or  three  of  the  best  and  wcnrst 
behaved  boys  and  girls ;  but  without,  of  course^  informing 
Dr  S.  of  thdr  manifestations.  She  was  also  requested  to 
bring  scHne  of  the  cleanest  and  most  orderly,  and  those  whose 
characters  were  of  an  opposite  description*  The  children 
were  then  ranged  in  order,  and,  without  the  least  difficulty, 
Dr  S.  determined  at  once  which  were  their  respectire  mani* 
festations*  The  discrimination,  however,  evineed  by  Dr  S* 
was  still  more  minute.  The  mistress  had  selected  three  giib 
as  bebg  the  best  behaved  in  the  Hospital ;  Dr  S.  not  only 
fixed  i^n  them  as  being^  the  best,  compared  to  thooe  with 
whom  they  were  contrasted^  but  remarked,  that  of  the  three, 
their  mistress  would  find  more  difficulty  in  managing  one  of 
them  than  the  other  two*  This,  upon  inquiry,  was  found 
perfectly  correct  Dr  S.'s  information  was  drawn  finim  this 
gprl  haviqg  Fimmess  laifpdy  developed. 

The  curiosity  of  the  children  having  been  excited  by  t>wa 
visit  and  the  object  of  it,  they  followed  the  gentlemen  as 
they  retired.  Dr  S.,  whose  affiactionate  attachment*  to  cfail* 
dren  is  very  remarkable,  gathered  them  round  him,  and  took 
occasion  to  remark  the  very  great  contrast  exhibited  by  the 
heads  of  those  children  whose  parents  are  in  general  of  tky^ 
yrerj  lowest  ranks  of  life,  as  compared  with  the  heads  of  the 
dittdren  of  the  higher  classes,  and  attending  such  schools  aa 
the  Circus  Pkoe  and  others-  Though  here  and  there  was 
nn  exception,  the  heads  were  in  general  villanously  low,^^ 
nanow  in  the  frontiA  and  sincipital  r^gjkms*    Let  any  one 
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ttfi'vU  0re.y1i)r«Jlueatkhii;3ff  the  iniMl  at  blrtfi  ib  a  shMkr. 
of »Utak  papefc»  to  maka  Baoons  and  Netrtons  of  8t)di  ehibl 
dren* 

.  B  is'anneoeiauj  to  'dfav  any  ilifiM^nces  fhnti  the  pbpeoo- 
log^  ftefcs  ^eiatod  out  bj  Ihr-8.  ota  this  oocafeiion;  '  Thej> 
aie'not  BoflkEeiit  of  theoMehes  to  eBtablish  die  truth  of  the 
BMaok,  imr  are' thay.  itated  yMi  tJaSa  view^  bat  they  fUrnioh: 
adiitioaal  Mdcdoa  to  thaae  who  hB,ve'preyiQtd!f  ohd&tveS 
n0baai4i  aodth^^  knpresttd  all  Mo  vitneaeed  them  with  the 
■qadily.aiid  oorttctUeiilevnifsed  bjf  Dr'  B.iln  obKrvisgidifK^rn 
ent  developments 


f  ■    -  r 
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ARTTCLft  VIT 

'  '  PBdCaBKDfSrOS  Of<  the  PSEKNOLOOTCAL  SfOCIETY, 

•      •  ! 

NaomtBer  15^  18ST.-^Mt  Lyod  mut  •  letter  ftfom  Dtf 

VR%ht^  gimg'ail  ikcdttni  of  ike  IC  o4sIb  praseated  by  tha 

Lofededj  Sdciefy  \A  the  Edinbli^  SbcMly^    The  foHoiriDg 

donatioos  were  presented :-— viz.  16  casts  by  the  Loadon 

ytr^tMJi^&aifidadky:;   1  difkkbjr: the  Hull  fiodiety,' with  ad 

account  of  the  individual^  by  Mr  George  Combe;    Swiss 

iiiCIl,  fiwm  M. .  ITrtderiBk  Majrar,  Zuridi^  adat  to  Dr  Ai 

0aaA)tf;  .tattbottl  iMad  fram  JU]aUfaIia>l)yJEa0iea  Hay,  Esq., 

Leith ;  one  skull  and  <dad  head  of  tnuiiftiay  from  Thebes,  two 

xaanurbdila'ABlls  Aom^  Indian  by  Dr  John;  Sodtt;  east  of  tife 

idfal!  Bobert  Aiil^ ; ;  skuM  fidte  Ilrk^AHoway^  Ayrshixie^  by 

"Mr  nobtfet  ABnsIie.    Mr  Siifapson  read  an  easay  on  ip^^l^ 

ogoon^,  hy  Mr  J«'I>,  Leviaon^  a  memb^  of  the  Ph]*dnoki> 

gical  Society,   Hull.      Mr   Combe  moved,   that  the.  bent 

thiidcaof^bfe  Saclilyfsbarid  be  nMiraed  i&  Vb  i;ev^ifi\for 

hb.literasling  dmuaaialdatioti,  and  aoKcit  a  'dbniinikattce'cf 

alfem,i^a^neh  wka  uhamnoasly  ageeed  to.    Mt  Lyon  read 

Vol.  v.— No  XVIL  k 
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an  aooount  of  Peter  Nieberi^  muvderer^  1>y -  Dr  Otto,  'Copmn^* 
hagen.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were:  voted  to  Dr  Otto> 
for  this  paper.  ' 

'Na6ember  89/  181i7.^«— At  a  general  meetiog  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  fbUomng  gentlemen  were  unaniniously  elected  t>f-' 
fice-bearersfor  the  present  session  :--*viz.  Dr  Andrew  Cmnbe^; 
President-^Mr  James  Simpson,  Mr  William  Waddell^  Mr< 
William  Ritchie,  Mr  James  Law,.  Vice.PreBidents;-^Min 
George  Combe,  Mr  M.  N.  Maodonald,  Mr  William  BonArt' 
Mr  James  Tod,  Mr  George  Lyen,  Dr  &•  Haniltem,  €miii« 
cillors, — and  Mr  William  Scott^  Secretai^y.  >      > 

N<yoember  29,  18S7.— Ordinary  Meeting— Dr  Andrew 
Combe  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  him,  about  Dr  Gall, 
from  Dr  Fossati,  Paris.  He  likewise  read  an  Essay,  being 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Mental  -Condition  of  several  Individuals 
recently  tried  at  Paris  and  other  Places  for  Parricide,  Mur- 
der, and  Fire-raising.  The  Society^s  dianks  were  voted-  to 
Dr  Combe  for  this  essay.  The  following  donations  were 
presented :  viz.— « 

tikull  of  ourtmg-outang,  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mad^enzie,  BarL 
Diitoours  }Nrononc^  le  14.  Janvier  1827,  k  Tonverture  d^utf 

oours  de  Phrenologie,  par  C.  Fossati,  M.D.,  by  the  Au« 

thor* 
Three  Numhers  of  the  Dtfnish  Phrenoiqgical  Joumaly  by 

DrOtlo. 
Cast  of  the  dcull  of  CmfHono  JfragofOXf  a  native  of  Old 

Spain,  presented  by  the  Phrenological  Sodcf^,  BelfaBti 

with  an  account  of  htm  by  Mr  M<3ee. 
Applications  for  the  admission  of  Mr  James  Crease,  mer. 
chant,  Edinburgh,  and  Mr  Thomas  Urquhart,  mercbanl, 
Edinburgh^  aa  ordinary  members,  and  for  the  admisrion  of 
Dr  C.  Fossati,  Paris,  aa  a  oorrespooding  member,  wm 
lead. 

JJeetmbir  13, 18Sf7<-^Mr  fiimpeoa  read  an  Essay,  beiiig 
Fhrenoiogical  Observations  on  the  MoCtoa  of  Armorial  Bear* 
ings.    The  Society's  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr  Siospson.    Aa 
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Essay  Stciiai  Bir  6.  8*  Mackenzie,  Bart,  was  read,  being 
Phrenological  Observations  on  the  Cerebral  Development  of 
the  Chinese  compared  with  their  Mental  Character.    The 
best  thanks  of  the  Sodety  were  directed  to  be  returned  to 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  for  this  essay.     Mr  George  Combe 
read  a  letter  from  Dr  Spurzheim,  from  Hull,  to  him,  dated 
10th  December,  in  which  he  mentions  his  intention  to  be  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  first  week  of  January,  to  give  lectures  on 
Phrenology.     This  communication  was  very  gratifying  to 
the  Society.    They  resolved  to  solicit  the  honour  of  Dr 
Spurzhdm*s  company  to  dine  with  them,  in  Barry^s  Hotel, 
on  the  25tb  of  January,  1888.     Mr  James  Crease  and  Mr 
Thomas   ITrquhart,  were  unanimously  admitted   ordinary 
members,  and  Dr  C.  Fossati,  Paris,  a  corresponding  member. 
January  10,  1638.<*— Mr  William  Scott  read  an  Essay  on 
Imitation)  by  Dr  Eliiotson  of  London.    The  Society's  thanks 
were  voted  to  Dr  Eliiotson  fbr  the  very  interesting  essay  sent 
hj  him.    Mr  Combe  then '  read  an  account  of  Dr  Spur^ 
heim^s  reception  and  proceedings  at   Hull,    in  December, 
1887)  by  Mr  J.  L.  Levison,  Secretary  io  the  Society  for 
Pfai^nological  Inquiry  there.    The  Infant  Lyra  and  her  far- 
ther being  introduced,  Mr  Combe  read  a  notice  of  her  by 
Mr  Ritchie*    Dr  Spurzheim  was  then  introduced  to  the  So- 
ciety, and  received  a  most  warm  and  hearty  welcome.     Mt* 
Robert  Ainslie^  writer,  Edinburgh^  Mr  George  Cox^  Gorgie 
Mill,  and  Mr  Andrew  Dun,  W.  S.,  were  admitted  as  oxdi. 
niuy  members. 

January  84, 18S8.— .Mr  James  Simpson  read  an  Essay, 
being  a  Phrenological  Analysis  of  Eloquence.  The  Society^s 
thanks  were  voted  to  Mr  Simpson.  John  Ross  ifutchinson, 
Kaq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  was  admitted  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber, and  the  Rev.  P.  Mejanel  of  Paris^  and  Dr  Peleehine,  St 
Petersburgh,  corresponding  members. 

February  7,  1828. — The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr 
Charles  Caldwell,  Lexington^  Kentucky,  accompanying  a 
copy  of  2d  edition  of  his  Elements  of  Phrenology  as  a  dona- 


^48       pjfoauoiHo^  -aFtTiis  vobc^piiQqioaz*  pi^iKTX. 

tksi  to  tbe  Society.*  The  Society^  th^nN  wore  djipec|f4  ff 
be  retunied  to  Dr  -  Cd^wdl  for  biff  present;  Hr  WUUiii^ 
SpQtt  read  an  Etsqy  by  bin)  on  Causality,  cpptainiAg  m  aU 
,teiapt  to  analyze  the  functioa  of  that  fapulty.  Qeorge  IVf  onf 
.VO9  Esq.  adTocate,  vfas  admitted  a&  an  ardinary  member^ 
find  David  Ritchie,  Esq.,  Stranraer,  aaaeorrespondiqgmemr 
bet. 

February  21,  ISS&'^It  having  been  annoiimced  to  the 

^embers,  that  Sr  Spurzheim  would  address  t^emeetin^^ 

4ind  the  Council  bavipg  resolved  tliat  every  member  stiou)^ 

have  the  privil^e.of  introducing  <Hie  lady  to  the  present 

*pieeting,  the  Society^Q  hall  was  crowded  with  Ifidies,  ord^i^ry 

4ipd   corresponding  members,  and  visitors.      Dr  .  Af^dH^w 

Combe  having  taken  the  diair,  before  commenong  the  bupjir 

.n^ss  of  the  evening,  welcomed  the  ladies,  who  had  honoured 

;the  Society  with  their  presence,  to  the  meeting.  '  Mr  I^yofi 

j^^ted  what  had  occurred  at  a  visit  of  Dr  Spursheimto.tbe 

.City  Asylum  for  Lunatics,  and  to  the  school  of  the  Gb^tity*- 

Ijyorkhoaee.    Dr  Spurzheim  tfa^n  explain^,  at  great  leiigtb; 

^nd  in  a  very  distinct  and  intelligent  manner,  the  situatioti 

i>f  the'  three  lobes  of  the  br^n  in  the  sk^Uj-^-^^nad^  a  numbed* 

4tf  prs^ctical  f ep^Fks  as  to  infe09uFing  tbe  devebpment  bf  the 

brain  in  the  forehead,-p-*and  ansiwOred,  v^y  satisfaoforily,  die 

^ibjections  of  Antiphrenologifts  regarding  the  fn)ntal  siniia. 

Mx  George  Cmnbo  moved,  thi^t  the  best  thanks  oC  tbe  S(^ 

ciety  should  be  returned  to.  Dr  ^puraheini  for  thef  expliio^ 

tions  and  information  he  had  the  goodness  to  give  them.    Mr 

^Simpson  then  n^vedi  that  t^e  ^neiety^s  thanks  should  also 

be  presented'  to  Dr  Spurzheim  for  the  very  handsome  man- 

^^er  in  whk^  he  haid  y  teld^  to  the  e^Ucitations  of  the  Society 

Jhi  coming  ta  leciture  on  Fbr^ology  in  Edinburgh-   .Both 

of  thbse  votes  of  thai^ks  wer^  passed. with  much  applause. 

Mr  Phineas  Deseret,  writer^  Edinburgh,  was  admitted  an 

^Vd^Oiary  m^mlb^r,  and  Captt^n  WilHam  Mitchell, 

•  and  Captain  Donald  McDonald, 
Roya^  Engineers,  as  corresponding  members. 


'  MarcAGj  }&9(^-<-Mr  Wighft  read  ah  ifcooitnl  of  ti  f^imie, 
Afe  anieriol**idbed  of  wlioaii  l^in  win«  petietrkted  extensive!/ 
by  spiculee  of  bodew  The  So^iety^s  thanka  were  voted  to  Mt' 
Wighti  Mr  Ck>tnbe  re«id  a  holice  of  Dupin^'s  State  oF  Bdu-' 
iSMidii  fn  Fitetloe/  He  tfaien  i^ead  the  cbrrespondence  betwtxt 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and-Dr  Spurzheim  and  himself^  Di^ 
Spurzheim,  in  making  explanations  regarding  the  cerebellum, 
took  the  opportunity  (this  being  the  last  night  he  will  be  pre- 
sent at  the  Society^s  meetings)  of  returning  his  thanks  to  the 
Society  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  received  since 
he  came  to  Edinburgh.  The  warmest  acknowledgments  of 
the^Society  were  returned  to  Dr  Spurzheim  for  all  the  bene* 
$t8  which  they  had  received  from  him ;  ftod,  also  to  Mr 
George  Combe,  as  the  gentleman  who,  nes^t  to  Dr  Spurz- 
heim, had  done  so  much  for  Phrendogy  in  Edinburgh.  Mr 
Oombe,  in  nanid  ^  Ae  Society,  ^begged  Ur  solicit,  that  Dr 
dpar^ekn  wilt  embrace  the  earMest  opportunity'  of  agaitf 
vtMkhig  Edinburgh. 

^-Mnrik  aO^  1M&— Mr  Simpson  t&4  an  Efiulay,  b^  4il( 
Analysis  of  the  **  Herculaneum^  of  Mr  Edwin  Atherstone, 
and  oonres^ohdiag  dtvdopment,  from  a  cast  in  the  Society^s 
poflHessioti.  Mr  Lyon  read  fenark»  by  him  on  Dr  D#igtit^s 
Account  of  the  North  Atneriean  Indians.  The  Socieiy^s 
thanks  w«ie-  vot^  toi  Mr  Slmpton  atid  Mr  Lyon.  Th^ 
Nuidber  of  the  Daoisb  Fbrenologioal  Jourtel  fbr  December 
1087,  by  Dr  Otto,  was  presented*  Major  M^u^kiwaH  wai 
ikdnrttted  B»  an  ordinary  member. 

,  ^^tf  8,'18M>-^Mr  Deseret  read  an  Essay  on  the  Functions 
of  the  Individualities,  with  aii  Aniilysis  of  several  iiviHg  Au^ 
ffbofjs.  The  Sodety^s  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr  Deseret. 
-  April  17,  lSS8.-^Dr  Andrew  Combe  read  a  phrenological 
IKKciNint  of  Mr  Jatiies  Wardro^s  case  df  a  kdy  born  blind, 
wild  Y^eceived  sight  at  the  age  of  46.  Mr  Simpson  read  a 
ftfeef ch  of  the  piowers  and  feats  of  Ducrow  the  equestrian,  ik- 
lafi^rated  by  a  eUst  of  his  hfead  in  the  collection  of  the  Society. 
He 'Also  rend  an  Account  of  b  Chinese  assassin  executed  at 


160  M*  VIMOMX'S  €OM«SQT|Oii  OV  OHiWlA. 

Bala^riA,  compared  wUli^ltts  skull  in  iIm  ooUcdioii  of  Ihe  flk^ 
dety.  The  skull  of  the  above  noiMwminj  and  kmgitudiiiai 
aeotioB  of  the  bill  of  the  Toucan^  vera  preaeated  by  Mr 
SimpaoD,  being  the  gift  to  him  of  William  Bremner,  Esq., 
H.  £.  I.  C.  S.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Dp 
Combe  and  Mr  Simpson  for  these  comipuDioatioDS* 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


LETTEB  FEOM  MONSIEUR  EOYER,  OF  PARIS,  TO  MR 
GEORGE  OOMBE,  EDINBURGH,  ABOUT  M.  YIMONTS 
OOIXECnON  OF  CRANIA,  &c. 

Ws  sobcit  the  attention  of  omr  readers  to  the  following  in- 
leresting  commanicationy  and  will  1ie  glad  to  be  fovouied 
with  any  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  aiding  Monsieur 
Vimont  in  getting  bis  splendid  work  brought  to 


Paris,  March  %5, 188a 
My  d«ae  Sia,— ^low  me  to  introduce  to  your  particular 
potioe,  and  that  of  the  Fhrenolagical  Sodety,  the  following 
account^  but  lately  communicated  by  the  author  and  owner, 
of  the  most  splendid  oollecticm  that  has  been  gathered  to  this 
day,«^both  of  fiicts  sagaciously  observed,  judiciously  com« 
pared,  and  conugned  in  a  large  4to  manuscript,  and  also  of 
the  materials  that  show  to  the  greatest  evidence  the  utility 
and  correctness  of  the  science  of  Fhrenokgy, 

You  have  been  informed,  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  year 
1818,  the  Institute  of  France  proposed  a  premium,  the  ob* 
ject  of  which  was  to  obtain  iafbrmaticin  on  the  organieatiou 
of  the  skulls  and  cerebra  of  animala.  Among  the  few  who 
Iprealed  the  subject,  not  one  considered  the  question  in  its  true 
hgbt;  I  mean,  that  so  admirably  presented  in  Drs  Gall  and 
Spu.ri;heim'8  works.    They  all  entered  on  sqch  detfulaas  wei^ 


'■imm  A  to  .put,  a  slop  to^  .tbsd  to  forw^tl  the  progns^of, 
:«oieii«e;  Micb  is  the  workof  M.  Secies^  which,  by  the  bye,  has 
ibeen  crowned  with  saooesSy-akhough  Ml  of  errors.  A  young 
(gentleoiAn^  M.  VimoDt,  deacoua  of  pntcing  to.  test  Gali  and 
•Spunbeim^sjdoctrine,  and  acting  more  as  an  antagonist  than 
a  bdiever,  after  having  studied  the  principles  of  Phrenology, 
and  read  .all  that  had  been  published  on  the  mattM*,  made  it 
a  point  to  find  out  the  eirors  he  supposed  to  exist,  and,  dur- 
ing ax  years  of  arduous. labour,  and  'OonsideraUe expense, 
iplticunad  all  the  specimens  he  could.     His  surgical  and  me. 
'daeak  atndiea  enahied  him  to  proceed  with  method,  and,  other- 
'.wise  admirably  ocganised  for  the  prpsecutioa  of  his  i^esearcbes, 
Jie  broujght  fi>rwacd  an. inunanse quantity  of  welUdigested  ob- 
afsrvations,  every  one  of  them  fsom  jiature,  and  made  by  him- 
laelf  on  the  liviqg  subjects,  which  he  afterwarda  added  to  his 
jooUeotioa.  He  manfiiUy  enters  the  lists  for  this  year's  premium, 
-wilh.  M  number  of  oeady  ^DOO  facti^  itare  than  ISOO  skulb, 
Amicably  prq^aoed  and  fitted  for  the  minutest  inspection, 
Jbaing  aawa  in  two  or  three  paitts,  M>  that  the  internal  surface 
^ihe  skuUs  can  be  well  seen*  and  the  cinsumvolutioos  of  the 
tcevebm  imprinted  on  tbem  can  be  trsped  by  such  as  are.roost 
jmtfiUing  to  admit  of  the  (coincideqce.    He  d\d  cast  in  wax 
about  50  cerebra  of  such  specimens  as  wanted  that  sort  of 
.diimdatioo,  and  ^uaed  SOO  deugns  to  be  made  under  his 
jdiiiekrtion  of  as  many  skulls,  cerebra,  Seas  in  such  styfe,  aod 
.jvitb  to^ecumcy  that  has  beetn  lataiQed  by  no  on^. to  ilw 
4#y«  without  exoqHiog  the  drawings  in  Q^\  9nd  Spunsheim^s 
WF9rk8»— which  w^  far  inferior  to  his  in  poiqt  of  lik^n^ss  and 
predsion.    These  drawings  form  a  sfdendid  athw,  acoopapany.^ 
,11^  the  4to  -voj^uqie.pf  Disoounttft  cm  fh^  Habits  and  Ptop^nsi. 
iie#  of  the  Aaimals  describfid, 

I  JOewous  to  obtain  the.p^mium  ^r  {riiynologyi  M.  Vi^ 
jBOG^t  hes  presented  jiis  wprk  to  the  judgmept  of  the  class  des 
jgfienee^  PhjfsigneSsSod  i^wiuts  the  resultsi,  which  I  am  con& 
^Ufa%  will.be.all  iu  his  favour.  Still  be  seems  convinced^  as  you 
ilOfjr  all  h^  oa  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  th^t  the  Frepcfi 


, ar»  much  ^Mckwtnb  geqpeeihig  the;dqclwiiig,  :ttqdLtt  aiiraie.of 
the  diffioahies  jdiat  would  attend  the  paUiditiDik  of  him  wmk 
ia  PaiiB.  .Hetherefbrt,  from  ttiiat  I  mendonkl  to  him  df 
the  oppbske  diroBtion*  of  ideas  in  England^  and.  eqmaUj^iii 
Scotland)  wiabea  to  visit  Edinbur^  this  or  neit  year,  and  lb 
.bring  with  him.  all has.n^atmalsy-*4md  would. probaUy  either 
*pribt  bi&work  with  you,  or  diepeae  of  his  coUeoticnui  favour 
of  tlii  Phrenoiogidd  Somty •  But  a  pceVious  opiniou  of  what 
,fiart  of  reeeption  he  n%ht  .expect,  and  of  the  poasibiiitycf 
attaining  his  purpose,  is.r^uired ;  and  in.  onfar.to  which  kp 
begs  me  to  write  you  on  the  si^bject,  whjfdt  Lthe  miird.«qk 
.lingly  do^  as  I  can  thus  giye  you  andtbe  Seeieiy  isifsoofof 
-my  not  having  deserted  the  cause,  .inasmuch  as  tosf  alfencb 
might  have  shown*  I  really  am  of  dpimon,  >  that,  ifeoaib  supu 
pbrt  >J(ere  offered  M.-Vimont,  it  would  be  for  the  dbetrine-au 
avowed  triumph,  for  there  can  no  more  be  made  the  kast 
objection,  when  such  a  number  of  iuols  and  proofs  are  idb* 
played*  I>  Oall,  wbcu  be  first  iawi  li;  Vimout'q  colleotiohs^ 
exclaimed,  A^mmo  dimUtis!  ^noe,  ^aid  be,  he  witneoedl 
what  in  his  most  sanginne  wishes  he  could  not  hope  to  baVe 
•seen.  He  is  of  opiniou  that  M •  Vtmont  has  doioq  even  hone 
than  himself,  and  preserves  Che  highest  ofuniou  of  Us  taknta 
and  facttldes. 

That  you  may  lonh  a  good  idea  of  what  M.  Vimout^s  coUeo^ 
'tions  consist,  I  have  here  subjcnaed  a  eorreotlistof  1]€6  skuUa 
and  cerebni,  prepared  with  iainite  skill,  and  eadi  elueidative 
of  some  points  of  the  doctrine ;  bedides  the  catalogue  of  tt 
foho  plates,  represeitting  891  cnmiot  offiebrM^  Ibc,  most  acou^ 
rately  drawn  !^m  natutw. 

To  collect  such  immense  nmnbera  h(  fucts  and  specimens; 
—to  describe  with  the  accuracy  he  has  dotoe  'tl6  many  inleN 
-esting  habits,  ^Mipartng  them  •  Wi^  what  *they  jfHroduc^  in 
man,-^mnst  haVe  i^equihred  more  than  ordinary  fiu^ukies  in 
-the  aulibor,  and'  of  eouiise  cost  hiih  sbftie  time  and  eifiense. 
Ilf -^Vfmont  telh  iiie,  that  he  hasbeiftn  s!t  years  at  work  withdiit 
idtte  ot  an  hour's  titte^itxid  that  Upwtods  of  12;000frd^  hMVt 


h&m  fui  tedb  ckpended  fiyrWoi  to  |m)oiirar«uc^  spedbnci^ 

is  are  in  t&s  cdUi^ion.  '  Pel^chatice  s^^ral  dt*  his  ^l^ulU  mdy 
.exist  ia  the  Society^s  ocdleGtion ;  these  hewpuld  not  be i|tth# 
ttkiuMe  of  hnt^tkg  tditet  with  Mtti ;  if^  thef^tet  y^^  ^^A 
favour  me  with  a  correct  list  of  what '  you  possess  either  iii 
olsts  or  skulls,  it  would  b^  the  mord  Acceptable,  ss  it  may  hi 
iti  my  power  to  make  some  additions  to  your  collection  ;  and 
It  Is  owing*  to  the  want  of  informadon  on  that  head  that  what 
1  tioW  possess  lies  still  with  me.  M.^  Vimont  will  add  to  theni 
ft  remarkable  skull, — ^that  of  the  famous  Bertrand,  the  Maiu 
4nn  of  Normandy,  the  last  who  was  racked  at  Bouen,  before 
the  French  R6ToIution,-i*-iind  dbouk  d  ddzen  iiior^  of  tM 
most  interesting  objects. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  if  an  answer  to  tfaid  could  tie  1*e« 
turned  by  the  end  of  this  or  beginning  of  next  month,  as 
my  friend  Vimont  might  leave  Paris  in  May,  and  would  be 
glad  to  take  the  benefit  of.  t^e  spring  by  either  n^tumiiig  by 
Normandy^  or  directing  his  way  towards  your  city.  Be  so 
kind  as  to  remember  me  to  your  brother,  Dr  Andrew  Combe. 
I  have  bad  his  letter  this  long  time,  without  faavii^  had  tim^ 
to  Write  him.  I  raooiun,  whh  thd  hi^^  tvgard  ^d  gntti* 
tude^  my  dear  Sir,  yours  most  truly, 

BotlBIL 


—  ,» 1 


This  letter  was  received  by  post  only  on  Vlih  April,  1828. 

G.  c; 


AETICLE  IX. 


.KENEWED  COERESPONDENCE  between  SIK  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON^  BART.,  AND  Mft  QEOEGE  COMBE. 


•->*hr.airfU 


.  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Babt.  to  Mb  Gjbobge  Combjs. 

Itfy  DBAR  SiBy^^I  hsve  just  been  iniPdnned,  thst  the  late  Phrei 
iM>logical  eorres^HnMlBtice  i^  tiot  to  be  t>ttblii^ed^  simply  by  -^~^ 


ISA  .  Mjamma»  oaBmmnmmnmm   : 

Irafe.liMit  ydamevi  to  annex  to  it  obwnralioiia  i|f  ydnr  oirri, 
which  I  am  not  to  be  permitted  to  aocoipiiany  with  eounter-re«- 
marks.  I  should  have  rejected  this  information  as  improbable^ 
had  I  not  recollected  that  something  of  the  same  kind  was  done. 
)>y  yoi|j  when  our  fqrm^  oonrespmidenee  was  printed  in  thr 
Phrenological  Journal.  I  think  it  proper,  therefore,  by  wav  of 
brecaution,  in  case  such  may  be  your  intention,  to  request,  what, 
m  every  point  of  view,  I  have  a  rigM  to  demand  ;-^that,  if  the 
letters  are  published,  either  that  they  should  be  published  with- 
out comment,  or,  that  any  observations  you  may  choose  to  ap^- 
£end,  should  be  submitted  to  me  for  my  reply,  previous  to  pub- 
cfitian*  This  tj  whtU  I.  have  done,  in  simple  equity  to  the 
Phrenologists ;  and  if  they  do  not  act  with  fairness,  and  reci^ 
procal  fairness  by  me,  it  -will  not  be  difficult  for  the  world  to 
ttppreciate  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  to  award  the 
P9pifbment|t4e8erve%  j(ren)^|inydearSir,  very  truly  yoi|r% 

W.  Hamiltqn. 

ft  « 

16,  ^Gctat  Vmf  Street,  Satmday  Nighl^  6th  April,  18^8. 


.  -  Mr  Oborob  Comab  to  Sin  Wxlx<iam  Hamilton,  Bart.    - 

EdinbuTgh,  8th  April,  18^8^ 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, — On  my  return  to  town  last  nighty  I  found  your 
note  of  5th  April,  and,  in  answer,  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  thiit 
it.  is  my  int^ntioii  to  publish  the  correspondence. as  a  pttnpbr 
let,  with  the  account  of  Dx  Spurzheim's  lecture  on  the  sinuSf 
which  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  of  2d  Februarys  and  to  which 
vott  allRaed  in  one  of  your  letters,  without  a  word  of  comment. 
The  conductors  of  the  Phrenological  Jonmal,  however,  I  be* 
lieve,  intend  to  print  the  correspondence  in  that  work,  and  to 
give  a  criticism  upon  it ;  but  not  a  syllable  of -llie  commentary 
will  be  written  bv  me.  I  {nresume  uey  are  not  prevented  by 
any  rule,  ei^er  of  law,  honour,  or  courtesy,  from  reviewing  your 
correspondence  in  common  with  other  works  presented  to  the 
public  on  the  subject  of  iiirenoloffy. 

You  speak  of  what  you  have  ck>ne  in  simple  equity  ''  by  the 
"  Phrenologists ;"  and  ^lude  to  what  you  call  observations  of 
mine  on  our  former  correspondence  in  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal. I  regret  to  say,  that  I  have  not  recognized  that  equity ; 
for,  in  your  correspondence  both  with  Dr  8.  and  me,  you  as- 
Bumed  die  right  both  of  beginning  and  ending,  whereas  equity 
allows  the  party  called  to  the  fi^  the  last  word.  I  consider 
myself  as  entitled  to  credit  for  havinff  abstained  from  all  com- 
mentary upon  our  correspondence  of  1837>  Rnd  it  was  your  ap* 
peal  to  the  public  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  that  infringed  aU 
r«le9.  9f  i^ropriety  i|i.^U89|i|g  tbf»  ¥rhole  propo8)ti9q9.  SjibioiU 


t/^iikibm  arUtoTB;  whik  tk^  ^ere  mtMaSf  MeUng  evUemee 
upoB  them*  "vrith  a  new  to  a  wnuA  deeiakgL    I  am,  &e. 

ChEORO^  OOMBB* 


.   Sib  WiLjLiAM  Hamilton,  Bart,  to  Mb  OsoBas  CJom bb« 

My  bear  Sib, — ^I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  mean  to  publish 
our  correspondence  without  any  .partial  comment  I  make  no; 
objection  to  any  criticism  on  it  m  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
Such  a  criticism,  however,  I  have  a  right  to  consider  as  per^ 
mitted  and  sanctioned  by  you ;  and  if  I  have  occasion  to  deal 
with  it  at  all,  I  shall  view  it,  as,  to  all  intents,  a  production  of 
your  own,  and  shall  accordingly  thereby  regulate  my  redpro^ 
city  towards  you. 

Your  other  observations  hardly  merit  a  reply.  Nothing  pre- 
vented you  and  Dr  Spurzheim  from  having  *^  the  last  word,'* 
but  the  consciousness  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  con- 
tinuing the  correspondence.  Neither  of  you,  however,  were 
entitled  to  this;  ror  my  first  letters  to  both,  involved  nothing 
coniroveriiat,  and  were  simply  the  occasiofts -wYAiAi  you  and  he 
seized  in  your  answers,  to  commence,  on  your  side,,  a  discussion* 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

W.  Hamilton, 

le.  Great  King  Street,  lOth  April,  188& 


Hit  Obobqb  Combb  to  Sib  Williajc  Ha4iilix>n,  Babt. 

BdlBbugh,  lOifa  April,  18ta 

Mt'  Dbab  Sib,— I  beg  leave  distinctly  to  disavow  all  responsi- 
bility for  any  remarks  that  may  be  made  on  your  corr^spon-* 
dence  in  the  Phrenological  Journal.  I  am  not  Editor  of  that 
work,  and  shall  not  write  a  word  of  criticism  in  it  on  that  sub-* 
ject ;  and  if,  after  this  intimation,  you  shall  treat  me  as  the 
author,  I  reserve  liberty  to  myself  to  act  as  circumstances  may 
then  require.  I  have  seen  the  individual  who  has  undertaken' 
the  duty  of  reviewer,  and  he  authorises  me,  after  publication, 
to  put  yon  in  possession  of  his  name  whenever  you  shall  de- 
mand it,  and  he  will  then  be  ready  to  answer  for  whatever  he 
nmy  have  written.    I  am,  &c. 

Obobob  Coubb. 


Sib  William  Haxilton,  Babt.  to  Mb  Obobob  Combb. 

JiIIt  p«ab  Sib, — ^I  shall  most  assuredly  hold  you  responsible  fpr 
eVery  syllable  that  appears  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  rela* 


I5a  iMi«9<viri>'«tiiiftS8MiimiMife 

tiYe  to  our  doiretppnd^oe.  Wkoti  it  salted  ^r  eoatjtfnteife^/ 
jou  held  youraelf  out  as  Bdhor  ct  dm!  Jodnial ;  but  liie  me^^ 
chamcker  of  £diCor  is  of  no  importance.  No  one  will  believe  that 
any  friend  would  comment  on  that  correspondence  if  it  were 
displeasing  to  you ;  no  one  will  believe  that  any  article  on  this 
subject  would  be  there  inserted  contrary  to  your  interest  or 
wistfi  Thi^  y6u  dai^e  not  deny.  lii  these  cireumtonces/tM^*. 
iftisnon  is  identical  with  commission^  But  this-  is  not  alL  Voii 
acknowledge  knowing  already  "  the  individual  who  has  under•^ 
•'  taken  the  task  of  reviewer  ;*'  and  you  will  not  disavow,  that^ 
ihrough  tfour  agency,  the  yet  unpuhUshed  correspondence  ha» 
been  placed  in  his  hands  for  this  purpose.  You  know  the 
brocard,  Quijacii  per  aUum,Jacii  per  se. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  tell  me  that  the  name  of  the  author  shall 
fie  given  up.  It  may  be  very  agreeable  for  you  to  devolve  the^ 
controversy  on  your  understrappers^  if  I  would  condescend  to 
rest  satisfied  with  them.  In  tnis,  however,  yoa  are  mistaken^ 
Though  I  have  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  you,  the  head  of 
the  school  (and  vou  have  given  me  sufficient  reason  to  feel 
ashamed  of  the  dispute),  it  does  not  follow  that  I  should  stooa 
to  encounter  every  eqfant  perdu  of  the  sect^  who  may  not  blust\ 
to  employ  a'  warfarje  which  even  his  principal  dare  not  dignify, 
with  nis  approval!  Much  it  would  avail  me  to '  have  thf 
the  author  (perhaps  alsb  the  writer  of  the  precious  articles  in 
the  Scotsman)  given  up !  I  could  not  submit  to  expj^se  )iis 
misstatements,  or  to  throw  back  his  dirt ;  and  if  I  could,  I  should 
be  told,  forsooth,  that  he  must  answer  for  himself,  that  you 
*'  disavofo  all  responsibtUiy"  for  your  ally.  I  therefore  distinctly 
state,  that  I  hold  by  you,  and- by.  you  alone ^  and  shall,  deem 
myself  entitled  to  make  the  correspondence  the  text  of  a  (Jbm- 
mentary  on  my  part,  if  a  single  observation  by  way  of  criticism 
is  hazarded  on  it  intheJoonud^  by  anyof  vour  frieadii.  1 
shall  endeavour  to  find  a. corner  for  it  in  tae  "  Fictions  ^ 
Phrenology.** 

I  am  told  also^  that  jfour  publication  of  tti^  coiretof^^^nM 
By  itself,  as  a  pamphlet,  is  all  sl  phrenoloaical  ruse.  Ajew.copUsi 
it  is  said,  are  thrown  m  in  this  form^^rom  the  types  fokich  tpere, 
^ployed  in  printing  tile  tetters Jor  the  Journal;  l^t  aa  a  auSiqieili 
number  are  not  printed  separi^ly  tp  sfttiafy  thedemandi  ai»4 
as  both  pamphlet  and  Jounud  are  to  be  publisbed  at  t^e  mo^ 
tim^  if  not  about  the  same  price,  (the  pamphlet^  we  knonf,  lia# 
been  ready  for  nearly  ten  days),  the  drcuUtipn  pf  die  eorxesfaoA^ 
encc;,  .with  the  phrenological  gloss,  will  thus  be  almost  exduaive- 
ly  secured,  and  secured  under  the  semblance  even  of  impar- 
tiality. This,  however,  is  altogether  too  shallow  and  too  dis- 
honourable a  stratagem  to  be  credited :  and  I  profess  my  own 
incrediili^,.as.you  ded^re  that  jitlu  oidy  ^^beUeveiiae  i»Mimi6lor8 
''  of  the  rhrenological  Journal  intend  to  print  the  correspond. 
<^  enee."    If  Ate  raport  were  true,  you  muit  have  KKoWN  ih^ 


Youk  owH   co-<MPJUuvioii>  IP  HOT  ar  vi>«B^»ut0UB  Acrr.    I 
remaipa  fl»y  4e«r.Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

W.  Hakilton; 

16,  Chmt  King  Stnet,  10th  April,  1828. 


Mr  Gboaos  Ckmn  «o  Bib  William  Haxilton,  Babt. 

Edinboigli,  llth  April^  1838. 

My  dbar  Sib, — ^This  discustton  may  be  briefly  terminated*  I 
repeat,  that  I  shall  not  write  a  word  of  a  commentary  on  your 
correspondence ;  but  I  leare  yotr  at  the  most  ample  liberty  to 
write  on  it  whatever  you  please,  and  to  follow  your  own  discretiop 
^XLX^tad  to  wBat  yoti  snail  say  ef  me.  I  shaH  defend  myself, 
if  assailed,  as  circumstanf^es  may  raquii^e ;  but  I  never  depre- 
cate^  your  atti^;k.  Farther,  you.  are.  at  perfect  liberty  to  prii^ 
Bsmany  copies  of  the  correspondence  without  commentary  48 
you  please ;  as  also  to  reprint  it;  In  any  separate  work,  your 
•'  Fictions,"  or  any  other,  with  your  commentary  appended  tp 
it ;  in  short,  just  take  your  will  of  it;  but  do  not  attempt;  tp 
intimidiyte  me  from,  doipg  what  appears  to  myself  proper.  I 
am  not -bound,  at  my  ow;i  ei^pense,  to  print  such  a  number  of 
copies  as  you  may  suppose  necessary  for  circulation.  It  is  ut- 
terly incorrect,  that  both  pamphlet  and  Journal  are  to  be  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time;  the  former  will  be  published  oil 
Monday,  the  latter  not  till  May ;  and  it  is  equally  incorrect  to 
say,  that  the  pamphlet  has  been  ready  for  nearly  ten  days ;  I 
revised  the  last  proof  of  it  only  after  my  return  from  the  coun- 
try this  week.  I  have  ordered  S50  copies  of  the  pamphlet  to 
be  thrown  off  for  sale,'  and  this,  I  think,  is  double  the  number 
the  public  will  buy ;  but  if  you  think  otherwise,  I  shall  increase 
iht  impression'  to  any  amount,  on  your  guaranteeing  the  ex- 
pense of  wliatever  extra  cppies  you  may  desire.  Isay  this  in 
the  belief  that  the  types  are  still  standing,  and  have  sent  notice 
that  they  may  not  be  taken  down,  till  you  give  farther  orders, 
^tbrougbme. 

As  to  the  other  observations  in  your  letter,  I  am  restrainec), 
by  self-respect,  from  entering  upon  them,  but  protect  against 
.  beiiig  held  as  admitting  thisir  propriety  or  justice.    I  am,  ftc:  * 

C*«OBdi&  GOHBB,  ■ 


Sir  WiLUAif  Hamilton,  BAtEx.  to  Mb  ^bobob  Qaiiw>  i 

My  dkab  ^ir,— flfay  I  request  that  the  critidsm  on  :oor  oorrt- 

spondence^  wliich^you  .tell  m^  is  to  apnear  in  the  ensuing  Nuni- 
ber  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  maybe  communicatea  to  me 


158  jiBvmoB  or  fbbbnoi.oot. 

before  pubUeatioii>  and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  accompany 
it  with  a  rcf\y  ?— I  am,  my  dear  Sir^  very  truly  yours, 

W.  Hamilton. 

16,  Gnat  Kiog  Street,  12th  April,  1828. 

Thif  letter  was  laid  before  a  meetiiig  of  the  conductors  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  who  agreed  to  communicate  their  critiqile  to  Sir  William  Hamilton 
before  publication,  and  allow  him  to  reply.  It  was  their  intention  to  present 
both  in  this  Number  {  but  this  additional  correspondence,  4md  the  lagth  of 
Mons.  Royer's  letter,  just  received,  about  Mons.  Vimont's  collection,  and 
which  requirea  immediate  publication,  compel  them  to  postpone  both  till  next 
Number. 


Extract  from  Letter  Dr  Spursdssim  to  Mr  Oborgx  CoxBBy 

Dated  Olasgow,  19th  April,  1828. 

I  AH  sorry  for  a  mistake  in  my  correspondence  with  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  which  I  found  on  reading  the  printed  pages. 
In  my  last  letter  inserted  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  t  trusted 
too  much  to  my  recollection,  and  said  that,  according  to  him, 
the  cerebellum  has  its  full  growth  at  three  years.    I  ought  to 

.  have  copied  his  words,  as  I  did  in  my  first  letter  in  the  Mercury 
(see  p.  9  of  the  correspondence).  I  avow,  with  all  my  heart, 
that  I  was  wrong  in  not  copying  his  words,  but  his  true  propo- 

'aition  is  as  untenable  as  the  other. 


ARTICLE  X. 


THE  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No  lY.  ARTICLE  L 
•^"  GALL  AND  SPURZHEIM^PHRENOLOGY." 

This  is  a  long,  able,  pungent,  historical,  and  argumentative 
defence  of  Phrenology,  in  Answer  to  Mr  Jeffrey's  criticism 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  proceeds  from  the  pen  of 
Ridiard  Cheoevix,  Esq.,  of  Paris.  This  gentleman,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  was  the  second  British  subject  who  em« 
braced  the  doctrines  of  Gall.  In  1803,  he  heard  the  subject 
mentioned  by  Mr  Ferguson  of  Raitb,  who  was  then  in  Paris, 
returning  from  Vienna.  In  1808,  he  heard  Dr  Gall  himself 
lecture,  and  was  convinced  by  bis  facts,  although  bis  incom- 


plrt^^oMi^yMBS  did  not  anlisfy  hiin. .  Ileadmil»d  Umid^ 
bcHirever,  eteo  imperfect  as  they  wenrey  for  haTing  explodeck 
p^rcepciooj  memory^  and  um^^atioD,  as  fuhdamenial  faculi 
ties^  flad  substituted  thie  real  powetfs  in  their  place.  On  beu 
oomilig  acquainted  with  the  progress  which  Dr  SpurzheioK 
bad  made  in  ^ving  form  and  conmstency  to  the  sdenoe,  hisi 
Md  was  again  warned,  and  now  be  does  not  more  firmly  be-i 
lieve;  that  sulphuric  acid  and  barytes  unite  to  form  ain  in-c 
soluble  salt  than  be  does  that  No  IS,  for  instance,  is  the  or«» 
gan'bf  Benevolence,  making  all  due  allowance  for  evidence, 
a  pari  of  which  is  moral,  while  all  the  other  is  physical.  He 
ie  well  known  afao  as  an  aUe  contrtbutiir  to  the  Edtnbuigb' 
and  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  we  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  so 
eloquent  and  thoibiq;bly*infiirmed  a  cbamfHon  espouse  out 
cause. 

The  article  extends  to  59  pages,  and  commences  with  a 
pretty  full  and  very  distinct  history  of  the  discovery  and  pro- 
gress  of  Phrenology.  This  is  the  most  effectual  means  of 
exploding  the  unfounded  assertion,  a  thousand  times  refuted 
and  as  often  repeated,  that  it  is  a  mere  invention  of  the  brains 
of  its  founders.  Some  sound  and  judicious  remarks  are  next 
given  on  the  distinctive  contributions  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spara* 
beim  to  the  science,  and  the  Reviewer  concludes  with  an 
acute  analysis  and  eloquent  refutation  of  Mr  Jeffrey^s  criti- 
oiaiii*  The  Foreign  Quarterly  has  already  obtained  so  exten* 
sive  a  cffculation  that  extracts  are  superfluous.  We  can  bear 
testimony  to  its  wide  diffusion  in  Edinburgh,  and,  in  particu* 
kor,  to  the  fact,  that  the  article  now  noticed  has  been  most  ex^ 
tensively  read,  and  produced  a  decided  and  highly-favourable 
impression.  The  Review  arrived  in  this  city  at  the  time 
when  Dr  Spurzheim  had  concluded  one  course  of  lectures, 
and  was  half  through  with  a  second ;  and  it  was  quite  evident 
that  his  success,  and  the  appearance  of  this  defence  in  a  work 
t>f  such  unquestionable  importance,  afl^ected  the  nerves  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  who  have  staked  their  philoso- 
frfiical  reputatwn  against  Phrenology  in  a  manner  the  very 


UD  sMicsa 


oppUt^oljf^RedUe.  '  Their  MeiteA  brok^Mtln  tliefehbj 
<^  ludicrous  aiieedaleb^'dfistortedtfaots;  and  ^ffiioted  eofitenipt,' 
UuoHy  ieatpressed,  InduitFiously  diculated^  and  tnagniQed  ia 
tbciv  tmnsit  from  person  to  person,  till  freqiitifily  every  liniea^ 
nent  of  ^ruth^  if  the  vtories  ever 'possessed' aEOj,  hf^l  entir^y 
difappeaoed.  -.  These  effi>its  proved  as  viao  as.  all  that  pr&-* 
eeded  them ;  aad  the  efeot  of  Mr  Chenevix^s  exeitioiis  «4liP 
veihain  asa  pdmianent  good  after,  these  ebalKt)ons  Shall  baW 
died  a«ray,  which  abready  they  are  capidly^doiogi: 
.  Tlie  article  is  dis6gared  by  the  pusillaniniity  of  the  editiir^ 
who,  conceiyiqg  himself  not  sufficiently  protected  by  disavow-^ 
i^g  it  at  the  beginnhig  and  the  end)  hasTtiarust  idto^reryi 
sentence:  in  which  the  ^^  wtT'  of  editor  Occurs,  the  ^cftA 
^  PJuteaok^ts^)  within  lunoxtbesis,  as  herb  printed.  Yf^ 
hope  he  is  already  ashamed  of  the  proceeding.  > 


'    f.      ' :.    '    • 


NOTICES. 

•  f  •  ••»•  • 

Db  S;puBZHEm'a  Vwwtq  EDx^B|iaQH.-rOr  Bpurzheim  arri  ve^ 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  first  week  qt  January^  ana  l^ft  it  about  the 
Mddie  ef  March.    He»ddivered  «  pepolar  course  Of  lieeC^res  od 

JP*ijSti^gy,  KfWl*  i^^.a»e94e4  >y:»P  Wfie#/wi4'*Bntle?wu| 
h^  delivered  also  a.s^parate  course  pn  the  am^omy^  physiolp^, 
find  pathology  of  the  orain^  to  80  medical  gentlemen,  of  whom 
Ibur^ilMs!  were  stadenCi.  By i  solioitBtidil,  he  ^  rep^uled*  hisi  pot 
.pular  lectures,  and  the  secpnd  course  w^s  attended  ;lw>a^oyaj[Q 
ladies  and  gpntlen^en.  .He,  was  received  with  the  highest  re- 
iBpeti,  and  listened  to^with  the  deepest  interest.  His  ^reat  tai 
Jbots,  entfMte  informlaopyAndiAprii^t  and  sitoi^hle  sentimentsi, 
.carried  Qonvictioo  to  every  mind  capable  of  recc^givsiug.tbo3^*q,i;i^ 
lities,  that  Dr  Spurzheim's  character  and  attainments  were  diame- 
tMcUhf  dpfiOsHe  toihe  MpiieseatiMioins  dfthtai  so  Ufttg  and  so 

sb«ipefis%  disseminata liy<;)i^3dtf 4k piffs^«  ' Ag«Wjdlff<WOllV 
was  observable  between  the  manner  in  wiiich  his  audience  listened 
to  his  Veetures  in  ldl7  Btii  1 828.  6n  the  former  occasion  the  au^* 
ikmit^  of  tiie  EdiiAurgb  Review  was  palraiAOuatyand  ^  smfle^df 
.jufreduHty  sat  <m  die  countenances  of  many  of  his  l^epera  a^ 
their  fixea  impression ;  they  were  on  the  watch  fdr  something 
-extravagaxit^  and  were  disappointed  rather  than' gratified  by  the 
fosee  of  his  domf^nstnitims  and  soundness  of  Us  argaments.    Ip 
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inB,  hli  auditors  jddded  tem&hj  and  oordialfy  to  the  impranott 
<if  hid  talents;  they  listened  wnh  the  meet  prolbund  attention 
and  sincere  respedt ;  they  Mt  his  power  to  enVu^ten  and  laM 
straet  them,  and,  in  eonsequenee,  opened  their  minds  to  xeoeive 
positive  ideas,  and  were  richly  rewarded  for  doing  so.  The 
previous  preparation,  which  many  of  them  had  received  by  be» 
oominir  partially  acquainted  with  phrenology,  also  enabled  them 
to  pr<mt  more  by  Ihr  Spuraheim's  teaching,--4br  his  mind  and 
manner  are  calculated  to  excite  and  carry  forward  those  who 
have  already  passed  the  threshold  fully  more  than  to  commnai* 
Gate  the  simpiiMt  elementary  ideas.  Dr  Spurzheim  was  equally 
successful  in  bis  lectures  to  the  medical  students*  He  succeeded 
In  convincing  them  of  a  fact,  which,  in  general,  they  are  too 
apt  to  forget,  via.  the  general  ignorance  of  physiQlogists  of  the 
uses  of  the  mfferent  puts  of  the  brain>  of  the  real  structure  of 
that  organ,  and  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  insanity.  His  dlfr« 
flections  were  minute  and  most  sedulously  demonstrated.  He 
said,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  oonvinee  hia  anditon  that 
PhxenologT  is  traey— that  they  must  go  to  nature,  ^nd  learn  ite 
truth  by  oDservation,»-but  that  he  h<^ed  he  had  shown  enough 
to  aatlenf  them,  that  it  was  of  the  Terr  highest  importaaoe  to 
the  nediGBl  profession,  and  that  no  labour  which  they  could 
bestow  on  its  inyesdgadon  would  go  unrewarded.  The  effect 
of  these  lectures  was  todisabuse  the  students  of  the  misrepresen* 
tationa  about  Dr  Spuralieim  and  his  dootriaes,  dealt  out  to  them 
every  season  by  some  of  their  teachers,  and  to  enable  them  to  judge 
for  tnemsdves  of  the  truth  as  well  as  dignity  of  the  attacks  which 
continue  to  be  made,  ex  cathedra,  on  Phrenology  and  Phrenolo* 
gists,  and  also  to  enable  ^em  to  prosecute  the  science  for  their 
own  satisiaction.  Dr  Mcintosh  and  Mr  Syme,  with  ^eat  liber* 
aiity,  presented  Dr  Spurzheim  with  the  use  of  their  e«eellent 
Iheatse  at  a  lecture-room  ftir  the  medical  eowrse.  • 

During  Dt  Spsuraheim's  residence  in  Edinburgh^  Mr  Iiaww 
venoe  Macdonald,  sculptor,  modelled  an  admurable  bust  of  Mmt 
whidi  combines  the  moat  perfect  likeness,  with  the  majeehf  and 
mce  of  an  antique.  Thu  host  is  by  Ar  the  bes^  whidi  we 
have  seen  of  Dr  8. ;  his  mind  is  pourtrayed  in.it  in  all  its 
streoffth  and  simplicity.  We  reconmend  to  Sociekiee^  and  to 
the  admirers  of  Dr  8.,  who  desire  to  poasess  a  representation  cf 
him,  to  procure  casts,  which  we  understand  cost  only  three 
guincaa'each. 

GiiAaooar.p-»Dr  Apwpsheim  waa  leqniefltod,  bi»  a  jpedal  mqu 
tkaSf  to  lecture  in  Olasgow,  and  has  just  terminated  in  that  city 
a  {molar  oourse,  attended  by  S60  ladies  and  geAtleoaen,  and  a 
profeflsionai  course,  attended  by  00  medical  prsetkioBers  and 
edMr  indiyidaala,  to  the  gs^at  satiaftethm  or  thgse  who  iMve 
heard  faim. 

Both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  Mrs 
Vol.  v.— No  XVIL  t 
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SpiurskeiiKi^  vha  a^ooinpani^d  him*  bave  been  received  in  pri^ 
vafo  society  in  the  most  cordial  and  attentive  manner  by  pei^sona 
of  tJie  first  respectability  in  these  cities;  and  both  have  left  a 
deep  impression  of  their  individual  worUi  on  those  who  ^jpyed 
the  honour  of  their  acquaintance.  Mrs  Spurzheim  is  a  lady 
worthy  of  such  a  husband^  and  it  is  difieult  to  say  more  in  her 
praise.  .        ^  : 

We  understand  that  Dr  Spurzheim  received  invitations  to 
lecture  in  the  Bath  Institution  and  in  Belfast  this  year>  which 
he  was  obliged  to  decline  on  account  of  other  engagements. 

Manohb8Tbb.-— We  learn  by  the  newspapers^  that  Dr  Hol- 
land has  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenology  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  in  Manchester,  which,  from  the  printed 
reports,  appear  to  have  been  able,  interesting,  and  attended  ''by 
''  a  highly-respectable  and  numeroU9  audience  of  ladies  and 
*'  gentlemen/' 

VoasL  and  HuFBitAMn  on  Phrenology.-»In  Number. XV.  of 
the  Journal,  p.  471>  we  noticed  favourable  testimonies  &ota 
these  German  authors  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  and.  stated  both 
of  them  as  recently  published.  From  our  foreign  correspond-^ 
ent's  first  letter,  we  understood  this  to  be  the  case ;  but>  on  in^ 
quiry,  we  find  that  we  had  fallen  into  error.  Vdgel  pul]^hed 
in  1825,  but  Hufeland's  remarks  Appeared  in  an  appendix,  by 
Mm  to  Bischoff's  account  of  GaU's  doctrine*  3d  editiepoij-  p.  117> 
119,  printed  at  Berlin  in  1805. 

Mr  Combe  has  an  essav  ^^  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  and 
*'  its  Relation  to  External  Objects,"  in  the  press,  which  will  bis 
published  in  July.  '       '     .' 

Cop]BlNHAOBK.-^Dr  Otto  proceeds  with  increased  vigour  and 
success  in  the  difiWaioti  of  Fhranoiogy. '  His  Phrenological 
Journal  continues  to  be  published  quarterly,  and,  from  the  table 
of  oontenta,  we  piercdve  that  it  communicates  much  valuable 
information  on- the  science.  We'  have  received  a  recent  Number^ 
in  which  seveml  of  our  own  articles  appear  in  translation.  We 
regret  that  our  want  of  ic^owledge  of  Danish  prevents  us  from 
enriching  our  paged  wkh  translations  of  the  original  articles  of 
Dr  Otto  and  ms  ooadjutora 

-     •  # 

ToouB  RBiJ>BB8.-^The  engagements  of  the  leading  conductors 
of  the  Phrenological  Journal  during  Dr  Spurzheim's  residence  in 
fidii|burgh>  vendered  it  imposaible  to  send  this  Number  to  the 
press  at  the  proper  time ;  and,  after  hia  departure,  the  cone* 
spondenoe  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  unexpectedly  renewed, 
and  caused  considerable  delay  in  wmiting  for  its  termiuBtion.  We 
ofier  these  apologies  for  want  of  punetualily  in  the  ^maeni  in* 
stance.  We  alraidy  possess  materials  for  the  next  Numbor, 
and  it  will  positively  be  published  in  August. 

Ist  llfay,  1828. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  CaBTOUCTOltf  OP  THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  AND  SIR  WILLIAM  HAHIL* 
TON,  BABT. 

Thb  Conductors  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  present  oompli* 
meiitatofiur  WiUiam  Hamilton,  and  beg  leave  to  inftranhim, 
that,  at  a  meeting  called  expressly  for  the  purpose,  of  obnaider- 
ing  and  deciding  on  a  request,  stated  in  his  note  to  Mr  Combe, 
of  date  12th  instant,  regarding  his  making,  in  that  Journal,  a  re- 
ply to,  or  commentary  on,  the  correspondent  between  him  and 
br  Spurzheim  and  Mr  Combe,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of 
granting  it,  on  condition  of  Sir  William's  pa3nng  the  expense 
fieceflsarfly  to  be  itfeorred  in  ]^riiiting,  if  inserted  in  the  mth- 
^oming  Number.  They  require  this  on  the  ground  of  that 
Number  being  already  full,  and  such  reply  or  commentaiy  con* 
fltitttting  extra  matter.  But  should  Sir  Williaim  px^efer,  they  are 
willing,  at  their  own  cost,  to  give  what  he  may  tbith  necessaiy 
in  the  succeeding  Number.  They  make  these  offers  solely  be* 
cause  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  ^e  case,  and  wim  the 
understanding,  that  the  permission  will  be  deemed-  by  8ir  Wil« 
U«m,  as  it  is  by  Uiem,  a  concession  and  dqmrtuve  itom  the  prilRi- 
dplea  of  conanct  tusually  adopted  aiid  recog^zed  in  literary 
joomalsti  ^ 

Edlnburgbj  latb  A^iSl^  1888.  • 

Str  WSSam  Hamilton,  Bart.,  ^.  ^. 


Sib  William  Hamilton  presents  compliments  to  the  Conduct- 
ors of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  ana  begs  loaye  to  obserye, 
that  the^  completely  reverse  the  purport  of  his  note  to  Mr 
Combe,  m  saying  that  it  was  "  regarding  his  (Sir  W.'s)  making 
*'  in  that  Jourmu  a  reply  to,  or  commentary  on,  the  oorrespom- 
''  ence  between  him  and  Dr  Spurzheim  and  Mr  Combe."  He 
stated  then,  as  distinctly  as  he  does  now,  that  he  only  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  with  a  reply  the  criticism  or  review 
of  that  correspondence  on  the  pari  of  the  PhremoUigistSs  whidb, 
hd  was  informed  by  Mr  Combe,  was  to  appear  along  with  the 
letters  in  the  ensuing  number  of  the  Journal.  If  the  oorre- 
spomdenee  were  to  be  printed,  as  he  thinks  it  ought,  without 
OKMenralion  or  comment  by  either  party>  in  that  case  Sir  W.  would 
Beyer  have  dreamt  of  writing  any  remarks,  or,  where  he  could 
prevent  it,  of  allowing  any  remarks  to  be  written  on  what  he 
regards  as  a  closed  pleading ;  far  less  would  he  have  been  so 
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absurd  as  to  request  theb  insertion  in  the  Hirenological  Journal. 
Sir  W.  is  ready  to  pay  whatever  expense  the  publication  of  a 
rejoinder  to  the  new  pleading  by  Ur  Ck>mbe'8  friend  may  oc- 
casion. This  will  not  be  written  by  himself.  At  the  same  time^ 
be  cannot  view^  and  woidd  not  dioose  to  accept^  Uie  insertion 
of  that  reply  at  a  Javour.  Iniu>  far  as  the  Phrenological  Jour* 
nal  profbsses  to  give  a  full  and  impartial  report  of  the  evidence 
for  and  against  we  doctrine^  it  anords  Sir  W.  a  title  (and^  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case^  the  strongest  titie^)  to  put  its  pro- 
Ibssions  to  the  test ;  but  it  is  only  in  as  much  as  it  thus  incurs 
a  general  oUigation,  that  he  would  preanmeto  prefer  a  request  te 
its  conductors. 

19,  Qrait  King  Street^  IStb  April^  1888. 


Turn  CooducUirs  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  retmni  complin 
mcnts  to  Sir  William  Hamilton>  and  b^  leave  to  inform  hin^ 
that,  in  their  letter  of  15th  AprU«  they  acceded  to  Sir  William's 
request  regarding  his  making  in  that  Journal  a  reply  to  a  ctnth 
mentary  on  the  oorrespondexioe  betwew  tdm  and  I^  ftpuraheim 
and  Mr  Combe ;  and>  if  they  expressed  themselves  d&ereiitly> 
it  waa  unintentiimalljf^  and  the  difference  must  have  arisen  from 
an  eiTor  vx  tranicribu^  their  minute^  in  using  ^'  or"  for  y  a" 
liefbre  the  word  ^'  eonunentar^/'  Having  aooeded  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam's re(|ttest>  thej  consider  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  whether 
Sir  William  is  entitled  to  their  compliance  as  a  matter  of  right, 
or  bound  to  accept  of  it  as  a  favour.  Iliey  add  also,  that,  ow« 
ing  to  the  press  of  other  matter,  they  are  obliged  to  postoone 
the  commentary  till  their  next  Nundier,  in  which  they  wiU  in- 
sert Sir  William's  reply. 

Edmbar^,  Slit  Aprfl,  1828. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

FHBENOLOOICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  ELOQUENCE. 
(Read  to  the  Phrenological  Society  by  Mr  Simpson.) 

Principal  Campbell^  in  bis  work  on  the  Philoaophy  of 
RhetoriC)  whidi  has  long  been  and  still  is  a  standard  guide, 
defines  eloquence  in  its  greatest  latitude,  *'  that  art  or  talent 
<*  by  which  discourse  is  adapted  to  its  end  ;^  and  quotes 
Quintilian,  '<  dicere  secundum  virhitem  oraiionis  ;^^Scientia 
<<  bene  dicendL^  Dr  Campbell  admits  that  his  definition  is 
much  more  comprehensive  than  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term  eloquence,  but,  nevertheless,  adopts  it  for  two  reasons; 
1  st,  It  is  best  adapted  to  the  subject  of  his  essays  (scarcely 
a  test  of  the  absolute  correctness  of  a  definition) ;  and,  Sdly, 
It  corresponds  with  Cicero^s  notion  of  a  perfect  orator, 
<<  qui  dicendOf  ammos  dudienHum  et  docety  et  delectat,  et  per- 
<^  movetJ^  It  is  plain  that  Cicero  does  not  warrant  Dr 
CampbelPs  very  extensive  definition ;  for  many  a  discourse  is 
perfectly  adapted  .to  its  end  which  neither  instructs,  nor  de- 
lights, nor  strongly  moves.  Cicero,  however,  calls  that  an 
eloquent  discourse  which,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  does  all 
the  three ;  and,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  the  Roman  is 
more  phrenological  in  his  definition  than  the  Scottish  rhe- 
torician. 

Dr  Blair  adopts  substantially  Campbeirs  extensive  de- 
VoL.  v.— No  XVIII.  u 
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finition.  <^  To  be  eloquent  is  to  speak  to  the  purpose  ^ 
and  '^  eloquence  is  the  art  of  speakings  in  such  a  manner  as 
"  to  attain  the  end  for  which  We  speak."*^  This  elegant  rhe- 
torician, however,  soon  hmits  his  definition,  which,  he  says, 
"  comprehends  all  the  different  kinds  of  eloquence^  whetner 
''  calculated  to  instruct^  to  persuade^  or  to  please.  But  as  the 
"  most  important  subject  of  discourse  is  action^  the  power  of 
'^  eloquence  chiefly  appears  when  it  is  employed  to  influence 
'^  conduct  and  persuade  to  action.  As  it  is  principally  with  re- 
**  ference  to  this  end  that  it  becomes  the  object  of  art^  eloquence 
"  may,  under  this  view  of  it,  be  defined,  the  art  of  persuasion/* 

Eloquence,  etymologicidly  interpreted,  is  speaking  ouii 
in  other  words,  raising  the  voice  to  harangue  a  multitude ; 
and  this  its  original  characteristic  baa,  by  the  figure  of 
speech  senecdochiy  continued  to  give  it  a  name,  whatever  de- 
gree of  <*  imager  sendment,  and  thought,^  beyond  what  be* 
longs  to  common  discourse,  from  the  howling  appeal  of  the 
savage,  through  all  the  stages  of  reasoning  and  rhetoric,  up 
to  the  impasmoned  yet  clear  and  logical  speech  of  the  orator 
of  civilisation,  is  therein  comprehended.  But  the  name  elo- 
quence has  b&en  yet  flirther  extended ;  it  has  been  borrowed 
to  di'stitiguish  a  mode  of  comporition  and  expression  where 
there  is  neither  haranguing  nor  speaking  out }  namely,  that 
eAimoQ  of  imagery  and  selitiment  with  which  the  poet  ex- 
alts and  enriches  even  his  prose^  and  to  which  no  orator  ever 
rteches  who  is  not  a  poet.  ^*  Song,^  says  one  of  the  masters, 
^*  lA  but  the  eloquence  of  truth  C^  truth  to  nature,  in  the 
widest,  the  most  eloquent  sense  of  that  high  term. 

But  thie  question  recurs,  What  is  eloquence  in  itself— it 
matters  not  whether  written  or  spoken,  said  or  sung,— us 
distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of  discourse,  each  kind 
pi^esumed  fitted  to  its  own  end  ?  The  grand  advantage  pos- 
sessed  by  a  phrenological  over  every  other  test  of  the  sound- 
liess  of  a  theory  on  any  point  of  anthropology,  consists  in  its 
instant  appeal  to  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
to  which  faculties  llie  whole  of  nature  bears  a  defimte  aiMl 
easily-observed  relation.  It  is  for  want  of  such  a  guide  ih^t 
the  theories,  eVen  of  the  most  venerated  leaders  of  the  old 
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sdioolj  vanish  in  vague  generalities.  When  Campbell  says 
that  eloquenee  is  either  <'  instructive,  imaginative^  pathetic^ 
or  vehement  ;^  tendii^  *'  to  enlighten  the  understanding, 
please  the  imagination,  move  the  pasnons,  or  influence 
the  will  ;^  when  Blair  writes,  that  eloquence  *'  either 
'*  instructsiy  pleases,  or  persuades,"^  which  is  a  translatbn  of 
Cieno^s  <^  docei  ei  dduiab  et  permaoet^  but  with  the. dis- 
junction instead  of  the  conjunction,  the  reader  who  thinks 
phrenologicaUy  is  left  quite  unsatisfied.  He  derives  no 
definite  idea  from  Campbell^s  enumeration;  and  on  the 
stnength  of  the  phrenological  £Eict,  that  every  fiunilty  of  the, 
mind  is  pleased  in  its  own  exercise,  he  b  forced  to  rejecfe 
Blair^s  distincdon  between  teaching  and  pleasing  as  neoes^ 
sarily  different  things;  for  they  are  often  most  closely  oon«. 
nected.  Cicero  avoids  this  error  by  using  the  conjunction  ; 
bat  even  Cicero's  view  is  indefinite*  The  Phrenologist  in- 
quires. What  is  it  to  be  instructed,  to  be  pleased,  or  to  be 
persuaded  ?  It  is  to  have  .certain  of  our  primitive  faculties 
in  a  certain  way  affected  or  exdted ;  and  a  great  step  will 
be  gained  when,  dismissing  such  generalities  as  instruction,^ 
pleasure,  and  persuasicm,  we  can  say  definitely,  that  elo* 
quence  b  speech  which  is  ultimately  addressed  to  and  excites 
certain  of  our  primitive  fiieulties  in  a  c^tain  way. 

The  faculties  being  all  comprehended  in  the  two  classes 
of  the  intellect  and  the  feelings,  eloquence  must  be  addressed 
to  faculties  in  botii  or  either  of  these  classes.  There  seems 
no  difficulty  in  now  se^ng  our  way.  No  one  who  has  listen* 
ed  to  true  eloquence,  or  seen  its  effect  on  others,  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  it  rouses^^n^,*  and  that  speech  which 
lalla  short  of  this  effect  is  not  eloquenoe,  whatenrer  may  be 
its  distinctive  character  and  merits.  But  speech  which  does 
ffidl  short  of  exciting  any  of  the  feelings  must,  nevertheless^  of 
necesnty  put  into  greater  or  less  activity  the  intellect  of  t^ 
bearer ;  in  other  words,  furnish  him  with  ideas,  or  add  to 
his  knowledge,  and  there  stop.  A  prdection  on  the  facts 
and  phenbmeaa  of  an  inductive  sdence,  however  it  may  de- 


light  the  knowing  faculties,  is  both  delivered  and  heard 
with  all  the  tranquillity  of  the  intellect,  and  rouses  nothing 
that  can  be  called  feeling.     The  same  is  true  of  logical 
deduction  and  mathemadcal  reasoning   addressed  to  yet 
higher  intellectual  faculties,  tlie  reflecting;  these  also  are 
listened  to  without  the  least  admixture  of  feeling.     What 
then,   it  may  be  asked,  is  the  use  to  the  orator  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  his  hearers?   I  would  answer,  of 
such  use,  that  he  would  speak  in  vain  if  his  hearers  had  no 
intellectual  faculties ;  but  so  he  would  if  they  had  no  sense 
of  hearing ;  without  the  ears  and  without  the  intellect  as  the 
channels,  the  speaker  could  not  reach  the  feelings.    He 
must  furnish  ideas  to  rouse  the  feelings ;   but  as  the  feelings 
do  not  form  ideas,  but  merely  and  blindly  Jiel,  the  speaker 
must  approach  them  through  the  channel  of  the  intellect. 
Now  this  is  a  distinction  which  Phrenology  alone  clearly  points 
out,  and  which  removes  the  difficulty  under  which  therhe- 
toricians  of  the  old  school  labour.     They  make  no  distinc- 
tion  between  addressing  the  intellect  ultimately,  and  ad* 
dressing  the  intellect  as  a  medium  of  excitement  of  the 
feelings.    When  they  speak  of  addressing  what  they  vaguely 
call  the  passions,  there  is  nothing  in  thdr  words,  nor  in 
those  of  the  metaphyttcians  on  whose  theories  they  found, 
to  indicate  that  they  even   suspected  that  the  passions 
^must  be  addressed  through  the  medium  oi  the  intellectual 
faculties.     It  is  therefore  they  hold,  and  hold  erroneously, 
that  one  species  of  eloquence  does  no  more  than  instruct. 
They  mistake  the  address  to  the  intellect  as  a  channel  to  .the 
feelings,  for  an  address  to  the  intellect  as  the  ultimate  ob« 
ject  of  the  address,  and  conclude  that  there  is  an  doquenoe 
which  instructs  the  intellect,  and  goes  no  farther.    When- 
ever it  does  so,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  it  possesses  not  one 
quality  of  eloquence.    I  by  no  means  deny,  that  a  discourse 
ultimately  addressed  to  the  intellect  may  have  its  own  pecu- 
liar beauties  of  the  highest  order ;  I  only  contend,  that  these 
are  something  different  firom  eloqu^ice.    It  has  been  well 


8ttd  of  EucUd^s  demonstrations)  that  in  more,  or  fewer,  or 
other  words,  or  words  otherwise  ^posed,  they  could  not 
have  been  so  well  expressed.  Such  compontion  pleases,  but 
it  pleases  intellectually,  and  moyes  no  feeling.  It  has  like- 
wise been  said  of  Playfair^s  mathematical  expositions,  thait 
there  is  in  them  an  exquisite  adaptation  to  their  purpose, 
which  has  induced  some  to  call  them  eloquent.  They  give 
intellectual  pleasure,  but  they  stir  not  a  single  feeling ;  and 
therefore  it  is  to  misapply  a  term  meant  for  another  thing, 
to  call  them  eloquent* 

If  it  be  essential  to  eloquence  to  move  the  feelings  of  the 
hearer,  it  is  no  less  essential  that  the  same  feelings  should 
be  active  in  the  speaker,  and  be  manifested  by  every  means 
of  manifestation.  ^^  Si  vis  me  JUrt^  ddUndum  eH  primum 
^ipsiiibi.'' 

If  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  distinctive  idea  of  that  thing 
called  Eloquence,  its  definition  follows  naturally ;  namely, 
speech,  prompted  by  one  or  more  of  the  a^ective  faculties 
or  feelings  in  vivid  activity  in  the  speaker,  calculated  to  ex^ 
cite  to  vivid  activity  the  same  feelings  in  the.  hearers.  Ci- 
cero widi  much  propriety  uses  the  word  permarmre.  As- 
suming, then,  that  the  affective  faculties  are  both  the  sources 
and  the  objects  of  eloquence,  it  obviously  follows,  that  elo- 
quence must  exhibit  varieties  of  character  corresponding  not 
only  to  the  number  of  these  faculties,  but  to  their  greatly 
more  numerous  combinations.  It  were  in  vain  to  follow  out 
the  inquiry  so  minutely ;  and  it  is  needless,  inasmuch  as  a 
twofold  division  of  eloquence,  corresponding  to  the  twofold 
division  of  the  feelings  into  the  propensities  and  the  senti- 
ments, will  suit  our  present  purpose.    One  license  only  I 


*  An  ingc&ioiu  friend  his  suggested,  that  aach  admusUj-adapted  discourses 
delight  Ideality,  which  fiels  the  exquisite  and  perfect*  If  they  owe  their 
^tematf  to  Una  JMhig^  then,  on  the  present  iheory,  they  are  ao  far  eloquent. 
I  am'  imthtr  indined,  however,  to  think,  that  the  inteUectuaUy  exquisite  pleasea 
the  intellectual  facultiea  only,  and. that  it  is  rather  to  extend  the  function  of 
Mflftlity  to  admit  Ha  intoiftivoeo. 
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shall  use,  and  include  in  the  class  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
propendties  the  lower  Und  selfish  seiitiments  of  Self-esteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation ;  a  liberty  this  rather  with  phren- 
ological  classification  than  with  experience ;  for  these  senti- 
ments are,  dejucto^  very  close  companions  of  the  propenuties, 
and  never  fail  to  characterize  the  lower  species  of  eloiquence. 
The  propennUes  chiefly  addressed  by  eloquence  are  Ama- 
Uveness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Combative- 
ness,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Secretiveness. 
The  eloquence  of  the  sentiments  comes  from  and  is  directed 
to  Benevolence,  Justice,  Hope,  Veneration,  Ideality,  and 
Wonder.  Cautiousness  and  Firmness  have  a  bicratic  dia- 
racter,  and  may  be  found  acting  along  with  the  propensities 
or  with  the  sentinlents,  according  to  circumstances. 

As  Phrenology  has  established  an  ascending  dcale  of  dig- 
nity from  the  lowest  propensities  to  the  highest  sentiments, 
we  are  at  once  furnished  with  a  coincident  meter  to  estimate 
the  rank  of  the  eloquence  which  springs  from  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  particular  feelings.  We  are  presaited  with  a  cri- 
tical gauge  by  which  we  can  determine,  a  priori,  the  kinds 
of  eloquence  which  would  respectively  move  savages,  barba^ 
nans,  civilized  men  of  antiquity,  and  civilized  men  of  modem 
times ;  for  it  is  established  phrenological  doctrine,  that  these 
respective  grades  of  advancement  of  human  society,  are  terms 
convertible  into  others  that  express  the  corresponding  de- 
gree of  prevalence,  in  a  given  community,  of  the  propensities 
or  the  sentiments.  The  propensities  preponderating,  we 
have  barbarism;  the  sentiments,  civilization.  A  speaker 
cannot  manifest  feelings  which  he  himself  very  weakly  or 
scarcely  at  all  experiences ;  and  it  is  equally  plain,  that  an 
audience  cannot  be  moved  unless  feelings  are  addressed 
which  they  possess :  and  this  is  true  not  only  with  regard  to 
different  nations  and  different  ages,  but  with  regard  to  diffisr- 
ent  classes  of  the  same  people.  Witness  the  different  cha- 
racter  of  speeches  uttered  on  the  same  day  in  St  Stephen*s 
Chapel  and  in  Falace*yard.    It  is  accordingly  true,  that  we 
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do  Had  the  character  of  the  eloquence  of  any  tribe  or  natioii 
precisely  commensurate  with  its  degree  of  civilization.  We 
are  in  possession  of  specimens  of  savage  eloquenc&«'H>f  bar* 
barous  eloquence«^-of  ancient  eloquenoo  land  of  modern  elo* 
quence,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  them. 

1.  The  eloquence  of  the  savage  addresses  exclusively  Ae 

propensities ;  and,  applying  the  simplest  and  most  palpable 

facts  as  the  exciting  cause,  reaches  the  propensities  by  no 

higher  intellectual  medium  than  Individuality^     In  the  very 

minute  account  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  given  by  Mariner, 

who  was  long  resident  there,  we  have  several  of  the  speeches 

of  their  wariike  chief,  Pinou,  and  others  of  tbe  natives.   The 

ichief  of  Vavaoo  is  assassinated  with  the  connivance  of  Fi* 

nou,  and  as  he  lay  dead,  a  young  warrior,  who  believed  his 

father  had  been  killed  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  deceased^s, 

rushed  forward,  and  striking  the  body  several  times,  thus 

apostrophized  it  r^-^'  The  time  of  vengeance  is  come  f  thou 

*^  hast  been  long  enough  the  chief  of  Vavaoo^  living  in  ease  and 
**  luxury ;  thou  murderer  of  my  father  1  I  would  luive  dedared 
'^  my  mind  long  ago  if  I  could  have  depended  on  others ;  not 
**  that  I  feared  death  by  making  thee  my  enemy,  but  the  ven- 
''  geance  of  my  chief,  Toobo  Toa,  was  first  to  be  satisfied ;  and 
'^  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  spirit  of  my  father  to  preserve  my  life 
"  as  long  as  possible,  that  I  might  have  the  satisfaction  to  see 
''  thee  thus  lie  dead.**     He  then  repeated  his  blows  several  times. 

Savage  Veneration  and  Adhesiveness  mark  this  picture ;  but 
Self-esteem  and  Destructiveness  form  its  strongest  lights. 
Counter-revenge,  of  course,  animates  the  harangue  of  the 
adopted  son  of  the  fallen  chief,  which  is  also  given.  Yen* 
geance  for  the  same  murder  calls  forth  a  female  orator,  who 
taunts  the  men  with  their  hesitation.  We  need  not  ex- 
tract it. 

2.  The  barbarian  grade  shows  little  or  no  improvement  in 
moral  feeling.  The  speech  of  Adherbal  the  Numidian,  the 
brother  of  Hiempsal,  who  was  murdered  by  Jugurtha,  is 
preserved  by  Sallust ;  and  is  stated  by  that  historian  to  have 
been  poured  forth  to  the  Roman  senate,  to  move  them  to 
assist  him  to  revenge  his  brother^s  death,  and  dethrone  the 
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usurper.  It  is  an  eflPusion  of  unqualified  ferocity  and  selfish* 
aess.  After  inveighing  against  Jugurtha  with  every  epi- 
thet of  vituperation,  and  painting  his  own  wrongs  as  an  exiled 
prince,  with,  of  course^  a  full  detiul  of  his  brother^s  gory 
wounds  and  bloody  shroud,  he  thus  concludes:-*-*'  So  far 

*^  firom  having  it  in  my  power  to  revenge  his  death>  I  am  not 
**  master  of  the  means  of  securing  my  own  life ;  so  far  from 
being  in  a  condition  to  defend  my  kingdom  from  the  violence 
of  the  usurper^  I  am  obliged  to  apply  for  foreign  protection 
for  my  own  person.  FaUiers !  Senators  of  Rome !  the  arbi* 
ters  of  the  wotid !  to  you  I  fly  for  refuge  from  the  murderous 
fury  of  Jugurtha.  By  your  affection  for  your  children,  by 
your  love  for  your  country,  by  your  own  virtues,  by  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  by  all  that  is  sacredj 
''  and  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  deliver  a  wretched  prince  from 
^*  undeserved,  unprovoked  injury,  and  save  the  kingdom  of 
''  Numidia,  which  is  ifour  own  property ^  from  being  the  prey  of 
*'  violence,  usurpation,  and  cruelty."  This  concluding  adjura- 
tion was  well  suited  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  we  all  know 
the  result ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  in  no  part  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  one  allusion  to  veneration^  such  as  it  was  among 
the  Romans,  does  the  orator  address  a  feeling  of  higher  rank 
than  the  propensities  and  lower  sentiments.  The  touch  was 
skilfully  added  to  the  picture  that  Numidia  was  the  Romanes 
own  property;  but,  above  every  other  part  of  the  adjura- 
tiou^  that  touch  degrades  at  once  the  speech,  the  speaker^ 
and  the  audience. 

Livy  has  preserved,  or  composed,  it  matters  not  which  for 
our  purpose,  the  speech  of  the  elder  Brutus  over  the  dead 
body  of  Lucretia*  This  ferocious  effusion  is  too  well  known 
to  require  to  be  quoted  here. 

8.  The  third  stage  of  eloquence  is  found  in  that  degree  of 
civilisation  at  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  arrived ;  name- 
ly, a  high  attainment  of  knowledge  and  advance  in  reflective 
culture ;  but  still  allied  with  a  decided  predominance  of  the 
animal  propensities  and  lower  sentiments.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  better  test  of  the  true  level  of  character  of  those  impos* 
ing  communities,  than  b  afforded  by  the  kind  of  eloquence 
which  suited  them,  respectively.    That  level  li  comprised  in 


a  wond.  They  had  adyanced  jn  Intellect,  but  stood  still  in 
Sentiment;  they  equalled  the  most  accomplished  moderns  in 
philosophical  acumen  and  didactic  power,  while  they  wera 
but  a  little  beyond  the  Tonga  islanders  in  practical  m(Nrali^<* 
In  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  are  held,  by  a  sort, 
of  habit  of  opinion,  to  have  been  a  highly^refined  and  civi- 
lized people ;  but  assuredly  they  were  not  civilized  in  moral 
feeling.  Thucydides  has  preserved  an  oration  spoken  by 
Pericles,  at  the  public  funeral  of  the  first  Athenians  who  fell 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  which  lengthened  and  useless 
bloodshed  lies  mainly  at  that  orator^s  own  door.  After  ex-« 
pressing  a  fear,  not  unfounded,  that  the  strangers  present 
might  not  assent  to  his  high  eulogies  on  his  own  countrymen^ 
the  orator,  this  hazard  notwithstanding,  launches  out  into 
the  most  extravagant  praises  of  the  Athenian  bravery,  of  the 
Athenian  government ;  borrowed  by  other  states,  but  origi- 
nal at  Athens,  the  grandeur  of  Athens,  the  elegant  luxury  of 
Athens,  the  splendid  beneficence  of  Athens,  the  accomplish, 
ments  of  aU  Athenians-—^  I.  shall  sum  up  what  yet  remains 

''  by  only  addinff^  that  our  •  Athens^  in  general^  is  the  school  of 
^  Chreece ;  and  uat  every  sinsle  Athenian  among  us  is  excel- 
'*  lently  formed^  by  his  personid  aualifications,  for  all  the  various 
**  scenes  of  active  life,  acting  witn  a  most  graceful  demeanour." 

Then  follows  an  effusion  of  ultra-extravagant  exaltation  of 
Athenian  prowess  and  power.  It  needs  no  great  phrenolo. 
g^cal  skill  to  perceive  that  such  dull  nationality  evinces  no- 
thing more  than  the  activity  to  abuse  of  the  inferior  senti- 
ments of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation.  Then  fol- 
lows, as  may  be  expected,  an  eulogy  on  those  who  died  va- 
liantly for  such  a  country.    They  have  various  merits,  but 

one  passion  there  was  in  their  minds  much  stronger  than  these, 
the  desire  of  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  Regarding  this  as 
the  most  honourable  prize  of  dangers,  they  boldly  rushed  to- 
wards the  mark  to  seek  revenge,  and  then  to  satisfy  those  se- 
condary passions."^ 
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*  These,  and  the  tubaequent  extracts  ftom  aiDeient  orateiv,  ate  taken  from 
Lcland's  tvanslatioiis. 
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Such  was  the  sum  cyf  Grecian  virtue  in  the  age  of  Pericles ; 
and  it  never  reached  higher.     When  we  contemplate  the 
war,  too,  in  which  the  heroes  died,  we  find  it  one  sought  for 
and  inflamed  by  Athens ;  carried  on  by  her  with  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  pride;  and  ending  in  the  most  lamentable  hu- 
miliation that  ever  visited  such  outrages  on  moral  sentiment. 
The  other  orators  of  Greece,  for  they  were  a  numerous  cor- 
poration, sounded  the  same  notes,  all  addressed  to  the  war^ 
making  faculties ;   and  it  is  curious  that  it  was  always  an 
article  in  the  demands  of  a  successful  enemy,  that  the  orators 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them ;  a  proof  that  they  were  most 
justly  considered  as  the  grand  exciters  of  the  warlike  propen- 
uties  in  so  exciteable  a  people  as  the  Athenians.     It  were 
tedious  to  cite  examples  from  other  remains  which  have  de- 
scended to  our  time,  but  we  cannot  omit  Demosthenes,  who 
affords  a  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  Greece  about  a 
century  after  Pericles  harangued,  cheated,  and  ruined  the 
Athenians.     The  speeches  against  Philip  are  manifestations 
of  the  highest  inteUectuai  power.     They  are  nuMkls  of  poli- 
tical wisdom  and  just  reasoning,  with  a  fertility  of  resource 
for  his  country  that  must  hate  greatly  strengthened  his  rea- 
sonings, and  his  appeals  to  the  reigning  passions  of  his  au- 
dience.    With  the  intellectual  merit  of  his  orations  we  of 
course  have  nothing  to  do,  fartiier  than  in  so  far  as  it  eaom 
firms  the  position,  that  a  people  who  are  highly  enlightened 
intellectually,  may  still  be  low  in  moral  civilization.     These 
aUe reasonings,  which  ccmie  through  the  channel  of  thereflect- 
ing  faculties,  attempt  no  higher  region  of  the  Athenian  head 
than  Cautiousness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Self-esteem. 
They  frequently  stoop  much  lower,  to  Destructiveness,  Com- 
bativeness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Secretiveness ;  but  they  never 
rise  higher.     *'  When,  therefore,  O  my  countrymen !  when 

'*  will  you  exert  your  vigour  ?  When  roused  by  some  event  ? 
*'  When  forced  by  some  necessitv  ?  What  then  are  we  to  think 
"  of  our  present  condition  ?  To  nreemen^  the  disgrace  attending 
**  our  misconduct  is^  in  my  opinion,  the  most  urgent  necessity. 
**  Or  sajr,  is  it  your  sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  pubbc 
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**  plaoesi  eaidirinqvinBg  of*  the  other  '  What  new  advices?'  Can 

'^  any  thing  be  more  new  than  that  a  man  of  Alacedon  shall  con- 
"  quer  the  Athenians^  and  give  law  to  Greece  ?  *  Is  Philip 
'^ '  dead  ?  Ne^  but  he  is  sick.'  How  are  you  concerned  in  these 
rumours?  Suppose  that  he  should  meet  some  fatal  stroke^ 
you  would  soon  raise  up  another  Philip,  if  your  interests  are 
thus  disregardied."    After  showing,  in  many  powerful  ways^ 

that  the  Athenians  themselves  were  the  cause  of  Philip^ssuc 

cess,  and  again  reproaching  his  countrymen  for  believing  in 

idle  rumours,  instead  of  acting  promptly  and  vigorously,  he 

says,  ''  Let  us  disregard  these  rumours;  let  us  be  persuaded  of 

''  this,  that  he  is  our  enenm,  that  he  hath  spoiled  us  of  our  tfo- 
*^ minions,  that  we  have  long  been  subject  to  his  insolence; 
"  that  whatever  we  expected  to  be  done  for  us  by  others  hath 
*^.  proved  against  us ;  that  all  the  resource  left  us  is  in  ourselves  ; 
''  that  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry  our  arms  abroad,  we  may 
**  be  forced  to  engage  here.  Let  us  be  persuaded  of  this,  and 
''  then  shall  we  be  freed  fi*om  these  idle  tales.  For  we  need  not 
**  be  solicitous  to  know  what  events  will  happen ;  we  may  as- 
^  sure  ourselves  that  nothing  good  can  happen  unless  yoa  grant 
**  the  due  attention  to  afiairs,  and  be  ready  to  act  as  becomes 
''  Athenians."  In  these  short  quotations,  we  may  say  is  com- 
prised the  germ  of  all  the  Philippics.  It  is  amplified  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  presented  in  many  forms,  and  with  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  admirable  logic ;  but  the  insult  to  the  Athenian 
name  is  the  head  and  front  of  Philip^s  offending,  and  is 
protruded  at  every  point  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  It 
is  imposnble  to  conceive  a  more  powerful  appeal  to  Self- 
esteem,  put  in  words,  and,  to  give  it  more  exquisite  point, 
concentrated  in  one  word,  than  **  that  a  Macedonian— a  bar- 
<*  barian  should  subdue  Athens  !^  Athens,  of  whose  esti- 
mate  of  herself  the  oration  of  Pericles  may  serve  to  convey 
some  idea.  No  orator  ever  included  more  in  a  single  ex- 
pression than  Demosthenes.  <<  You  would  raise  up  another 
**  Philip,^  might  be  dilated  into  several  sentences,  but  with 
what  a  loss  of  force  and  effect ! 

We  shall  search  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  in  vain  for 
higher  morality  than  we  have  now  alleged  to  belong  to  them ; 
therefore  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  have  been  held 
for  above  2000  years  must  be  looked  for  in  some  other 

qualities.    On  these  all  critics  are  agreed.    He  was,  if  pos- 
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able,  a  more  oonsuramate  pkader  than  even  Cioero;  his 
style  had  a  kind  of  magic  and  music  peculiar  to  itself, 
even  in  the  impressive  and  sonorous  Greek,  quite  beyond 
the  power  of  translation  or  description.  Even  when  he 
had  not  the  best  side  of  the  question,  his  powers  of  rhe^ 
torical  deception  were  unrivalled;  his  delusive  reasoning, 
when  employed,  was  not  detected  till  it  had  already  pro- 
duced its  effect ;  by  means  of  subtle  insinuation,  he  steered 
dear  of  committing  himself  by  assertion;  and  he  could 
put  a  meaning  into  silence  itself  more  powerful  than 
words  could  convey.  Quintilian  says  of  him,  that  he  had 
a  power  of  arraying  his  subject  in  majestic  terror  which 
alarmed  and  electrified,  without  stooping  to  aggravate,  still 
less  to  exaggerate.  The  most  prepossessed  against  the  inso- 
lence and  tyranny  of  Athens  are  hurried  along  as  they  read 
in  the  ori^nal  Greek  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  the 
presumptuous  barbarian  of  Macedon ;  and  share,  even  at  this 
day,  that  jealousy,  disdain,  and  impatience  for  action,  with 
which  the  orator  filled  the  bosoms  of  the  Athenian  multitude. 
Quintilian  and  Cicero  are  rivals  in  the  eloquence  with  which 
they  even  describe  the  powers  of  Demosthenes;  and  the  mo- 
dems have  written  volumes  on  that  gifted  being.  But  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  in  all  their  pages  ^at  vital  truth  re- 
mains undiscovered,— at  least  it  is  unnoUced,  that  the 
morality  of  his  orations  is  not  exalted,  and  that  all  the 
witchery  of  this  syren  of  eloquence— -as  his  rival  Eschines 
caUed  him  from  the  melody  of  his  languige-^was  thrown 
away  upon  the  baser  pasaons  of  human  nature.  We  do  not 
require  to  take  part  in  the  controversy  about  his  honesty, 
his  gold  cup  from  Harpalus,  his  alleged  bribes  from  Persia, 
or  his  cowardice  at  Cheronea.  Admitting  his  good  faith, 
his  eloquence  would  still  want  the  essential  element  of  ora- 
torical supremacy,  namely,  an  appeal  to  the  moral  sentiments. 
We  come  now  to  Cicero,  and  in  his  eloquence  we  shall 
find  the  same  excellencies  and  the  same  essential  defect,-^« 
defect  which  stamps  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  eloquence  with 
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that  of  DemostheneSj  no  higher  than  intelleetuaHy  civilisBed 
barbarism.     The  moral  sentiments  in  their  purity  and  su* 
premacy  are  not  found  in  Cicero;  and  even  if  they  had 
influenced  himself^  they  would  not  have  commanded  the 
sympathy  of  the  Romans.     It  has  often  been  remarked, 
that  Cicero^'s  orations  are  more  agreeable  to  read  than  those 
of  Demosthenes.     This  proceeds  from  their  being  higher  ef- 
forts of  literature,  embracing  a  greater  variety  of  subjects, 
and  having  a  richer  apparel  of  rhetorical  ornament ;  but  it 
18  generally  held  that  Demosthenes  must  have  produced  the 
most  powerful  effect  on  his  audience.   It  is  plain  that  it  is  loss 
of  time  to  compare  these  two  orators,  or  to  decide  thdr  pre^ 
eminence,  when  each  was  pre-eminent  in  his  own  way.     The 
Greek  was  close,  clear,  terse,  rapid,  simple,  majestic.    The 
Roman  was  copious,  correct^  ornate,  magnificent.      The 
Greek  carried  the  citadel  by  storm.     The  Roman  took  it 
after  a  regular  and  most  beautifully-conducted  siege.     The 
pleading  of  the  latter  for  Milo  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
structures  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  has  in  any  age 
been  addressed  to  a  judge^s  ear.    The  chain^  not  only  strong 
but  bright  in  every  link,  whereby  he  proves  Clodius  the  in- 
tended murderer,  and  Milo  the  brave  self-defender,  gives 
evidence  of  intellectual  accomplishment  of  the  highest  order ; 
while,  as  he  goes  along,  he  artfully  touches  the  pride  and 
r^anity  of  the  Romans,  and  directs  their  hatred  ag^nst  Clo- 
dius.    Pompey  heJlcUierSf  and  with  great  effect  interprets 
the  guards  that  were  meant  to  overawe  him  into  his  in- 
tended and  efficient  protectors.  But  he  speaks  not  to  higher 
feeling ;  and  when,  in  his  peroration,  he  cannot  avoid  an  ap- 
peal to  benevolence  and  justice,  which  he  observes  bathed 
every  face  in  tears  except  that  of  the  heroic  disinterested 
Milo,  there  is  an  artifice,  a  getting-up,  a  scenic  character 
about  it,  which  speaks  too  plainly  against  the  easy  every-day 
excitement  of  these  high  feelings  which  we  should  find  in  the 
breasts  of  a  more  moral  people.     '*  By  the  immortal  gods,  I 
''  wishj  (pardon  me^  O  my  country !  if  what  I  shall  say  fcr 
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"  Mflo  sludl  appetr  impiety  to  thee,^  I  wish  that  ClodioB  not 
"  only  lived,  but  were  pr»toi*,  console  dictator,  rather  than  be 
''  witness  to  a  scene  like  this.  How  brave  a  man  is  that,  and 
how  worthy  of  being  preserved  by  you !  By  no  means,  he 
cries;  the  ruffian  had  the  punishment  he  deserved,  and  let  me, 
if  it  must  be  so,  suffer  the  punishment  I  have  uoi  deserved* 
'*  Shall  this  man,  then,  who  was  bom  to  save  his  countrv,  die 
"  any  where  but  in  his  country  ?  Shall  he  not  at  least  die  m  the 
service  of  his  country  ?  Will  you  retain  the  memorials  of  his 
gallant  soul,  and  deny  his  body  a  grave  in  Italy  ?  Who  will 
give  his  voice  for  banishing  from  this  city,  him  whom  evorv  city 
*^  on  earth  would  be  proud  to  receive  within  its  walls  ?  Happy 
"  the  country  that  shall  receive  him !  Ungrateful  this  if  it  soaU 
'^  banish  him  1  Wretched  if  it  shall  lose  mm  1  But  I  must  con- 
''  dude ;  my  tears  will  not  allow  me  to  proceed,  and  Milo  for* 
''  bids  tears  to  be  employed  in  his  defence.  You,  his  judges,  I 
'^  beseech  and  adjure,  that  in  your  decision  you  woula  dure  to 
"  act  as  you  think.  Trust  me,  your  fortitude,  your  justice,  your 
''  fidelity  will  more  especially  be  approved  of  by  him,  who,  in 
"  his  choice  of  judges,  nas  raised  to  the  bench  the  bravest,  the 
''  wisest  and  the  best  of  men."  # 

Nevertheless  Milo  was  baiusbed.  Fompey^s  guards  spoke 
Pompey^s  will  in  another  sort  of  eloquence ;  a^d  this  skilful 
and  brilliant  appeal,^n  which,  although  there  is  both 
fear  and  flattery,  there  is  some  right  feeling,  although  much 
Secretiveness,  yet  some  justice  and  mercy,— -found  no  jus- 
tice, no  fortitude,  no  fidelity,  in  the  already  enslaved  Forum 
of  Borne. 

Cicero^s  accusation  of  Verres,  who  had  been  Proconsul  of 
Sicily,  a  monster  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  who  might  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  choicest,  either  in  republican  or 
imperial  Borne,  is  throughout,  as  it  could  only  be,  a  torrent 
of  accusations,  details  of  enormities,  with  their  clear  proofs, 
and  loud,  and  indignant,  and  destructive  cries  for  punish- 
ment. The  climax  is,  however,  topped  with  an  appeal  to 
Boman  Self-esteem,  even  in  such  a  case  as  this.  Gavius  Co- 
sanus  had*  been  bound,  scourged  with  rods,  and  crucified, 
merely  for  asserting  his  privilege  of  Boman  citizenship. 
This  is  sufficiently  shocking ;  but  Cicero^s  chief  horror  is, 
that  Cosanus  was  a  Roman  citizen  U^'O  liberty !  O  sound  once 

''  music  to  a  Roman  ear  I  O  sacred  privileges  of  Roman  citizen- 
''  ship  1  once  sacred !  now  trampled  upon  f  Is  it  oome  to  this  ? 


''  Shall  an  inferior  magistrate,  who  holds  his  power  from  the 
*^  Boman  people^  within  sight  of  Italy^  bind,  scourge,  torture 
''  with  hot  irons,  and  at  last  put  to  the  infamous  death  of  the 
'^  cross,  a  Roman  citiBen !  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence 
''  exfuring  in  agony,  nor  the  tears.of  pitying  spectators,  nor  the 
'^  majesty  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice 
''  of  his  country,  restrain  the  wanton  cruelty  of  a  monster, who, 
''  in  confidence  of  his  riches,  strikes  at  the  root  of  liberty,  and 
*'  sets  mankind  at  defiance?" 

May  not  the  thunder  of  Cicero,  and  the  example  of  Ver- 
res,  have  increased,  all  over  the  empire,  that  dread  of  scourg« 
ing,  or  even  binding  a  Roman  citizen,  which  alarmed  the 
chief  captain  who  had  bound  St  Paul,  in  ignorance  of  his 
privilege. 

The  storm  from  Cicero^s  lips  which  burst  upon  the  head  of 
Catiline,  when  he  impudently  entered  the  Senate,  in  the  be^ 
lief  that  he  was  yet  undetected,  has,  as  a  storm,  certainly  no 
equal  in  the  history  of  oratory.  In  a  harangue  reproaching 
a  wretch  like  Catiline,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  nook  where 
the  higher  sentiments  can  find  shelter.  The  doquence  of 
high  feeling  would  as  little  have  suited  Cicen>*8  overwhelming 
denouncement  of  such  a  criminal,  as  it  would  in  our  day  suit 
Bow  Street  and  the  Old  Bailey.  It  is  needless  therefore  to 
swell  this  papar,  which  threatens  to  be  so  long,  with  specimens 
from  that  unmitigated  roll  of  thunder,  which,  while  it  car- 
ried the  propensities,  the  whole  animal  brain,  to  fever  and 
phrenzy,  broke  on  a  lower  region  than  the  seat  of  mercy, 
piety,  poetry,  and  hope ;  like  the  war  of  clouds  we  have 
seen  midway  below,  when  we  have  reached  the  clear  and 
serene  region  of  the  mountain's  summit 

Cicero  spent  his  exile  in  Greece  (fi>r  which  of  their  be- 
nefactors  did  not  the  true  barbarians  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of 
Greece,  capricioudy  exile,  and  sometimes  as  capriciously 
restore?)  in  studying  the  various  systems  of  Greek  philoso« 
phy.  He  came  back  warm  from  the  Porch,  a  professed,  if 
mot  a  real  Stoic.  Indeed,  where  is  the  example  of  any  of 
these  vigne  and  impracticable  theories  really  influencing 
a  single  Greek'  or  Roman  to  a  course  of  conduct  *whicb 
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the  higher  sentiments  would  approve  ?  The  leaven  of  that 
mixture  of  benevolence  and  pride,  the  Stoic  philosophy,  it 
has  been  observed,  tended  to  refine  his  writings  more  than 
his  speeches.  Had  he  addressed  Stoics  in  the  Senate,  the 
Forum,  or  the  Campus  Maitius,  his  speeches  would  not  have 
been  suited  to  his  audience.  But  it  is  just  because  the  vo- 
luptuous, selfish,  and  cruel  Romans  had  no  sympathy  widi 
the  human  sentiments,  that  he  found  himself  constrained  to 
limit  his  address  to  the  reigning  inferior  feelings.  Even  when 
he  appeals  to  justice,  to  generosity,  to  compassion,  as  he  did 
for  his  old  preceptor^  the  poet  Archias,  the  offering  is  debased 
by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  garbage  which  is  the  propa 
food  of  vanity  and  pride,  that  there  is  a  positive  profanation 
of  the  first-named  elements,  in  placing  them  in  such  alliance. 

'  Nor  ought  we/'  says  Cicero^  and  it  forms  the  key-note  of 
his  pleadings  '*  to  dissemble  this  trath,  which  cannot  be  coo- 
oealed,  but  declare  it  openly ;  we  are  all  influenced  by  the 
love  of  power^  and  the  greatest  minds  have  the  greatest  pas- 
"  sion  for  glory.*' 

So  far  Cicero ;  and  so  high,  but  no  higher,  Roman  virtue. 

4.  We  come  now  to  the  civilization  of  modem  times, 
which  excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  much  less  in  its  intel- 
lectual,  than  in  its  moral  qualities.  Christianity  has  wrought 
this;  Christianity  from  the  Reformation;  for  it  was  previously 
abused,  in  the  grossest  manner,  in  the  service  of  the  propen- 
sities. It  is  a  revelation  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
sentiments.  It  came  when  the  earth  reeked  with  blood, 
when  all  was  selfishness  and  cruelty.  Its  first  voice  on  earth 
was  '<  Fear  not.^  Its  first  promise  <'  Peace  and  good- will 
*«  to  men.**  It  teems  in  every  line  and  every  precept  with  the 
essential  benevolence  of  its  Author.  It  has  done  much  to 
mitigate  the  selfishness  of  the  propenmties ;  and  it  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  strength  of  these,  that  it  has  not  done 
more.  But  justice  and  good^will  and  veneration  are  now 
the  foundations  of  many  modem  institutions ;  although  stiH 
there  is  much  to  do ;  at  least,  however,  these  feelings  are 
exercised,  and  there  is  an  acknowledged  delight  in  exereis- 
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ang  dieai.  Thqr  are  reoqgnjwd  quite  suflldently  for  the 
'purposes  of  the  orator,  and  are  the  foundatioiie  of  the  Ughest 
tank  of  eloquehee. 

-  -  I  wish  it  could  be  said  wilh  truth^  that  all  modem  ora> 
^ory  were  addressed  to  the. higher  sentiments.     Many  s 
harangue  in  the  Britbh  senate  is  disfigured  by  the  pcopensi* 
lieB  yet ;  Bumy  an  oration  on  gl<Hy ,  and  victory,  and  ven- 
geance we  yet  hear ;  many  more  advocating  national  mono, 
poly  and  individual  selfishness,  and  not  a  few  expounding 
and  defending  diplomatic  cunning,  lamentably  mistaken  for 
political  wisdom.    Nay,  it  should  make  a  son  of  Britain 
blush  to  narrate  it,  we  have  heard  many  a  speech  of  wxdid 
Ac^uiativenesaand  hard-heartedness,  when  not  only  mercy, 
but  sound  policy  cried  aloud  on  the  other  ride  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Into  such  speeches,  if  the  present  theory  be  just,  we 
need  not  look  for  specimens  of  eloquence.    It  would  be  a 
moral  solecism  to  do  so.    But  the*  higher  sentiments  assert 
their  supremacy  in  many  a  speech  in  the  British  parliament, 
aad  do  eradiate  the  orator^s  brow  with  thdr  own  proper 
j^oiy,  a  glory  which  never  shone  on  the  orators  of  antiquity. 
Berhaps  the  most  ample  scope  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
higher  soitiments  ever  offered  to  a  deliberative  body,  was 
flibrded  to  the  British  parliament,  and  nearly  about  the 
some  tiukd,  by  India  and  Afirica.      The  independence  of 
America  had  just  beai  wrung  from  England,  and  the  les- 
son thereby  taught  her,  that  the  physical  and  moral  laws 
of  nature  will  not  bend  to  a  senseless  national  pride.    The 
most  enduring  fame  <tf  Chatham  was  founded  on  the  splen- 
did manifestations  of  the  higher  sentiments  which  charac- 
teriaed  his  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  injure!  Americans,  con« 
tiBsted  with  the  paltry  selfishness,  pride,  and  petulance  of 
his  opponents,  who  thought  it  became  a  great  people  to  per- 
severe in  injustice  because  they  had  b^gun,  and  redounded 
to  the  natiepal  honour  to  continue  a  contest^  which  for  years 
had  brought  nothing  but  defeat  and  di^raoe.    The  present 
age  could  not  tolemle.  the  puerile  bra^Mloes  and  senseless 
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luilioiialities  which  wev^  iMBted  in  pariJa^Mfit,  not  cttlj  m 
ooeagional  eflumns,  but  systematiiudly  by  the  mkoitefB  of 
the  crown,  as  the  reasons  for  prosecuting  the  vai^  m  the 
serenth  year  of  defeat,  and  a  vietonous  French  amBsy- actual- 
ly in  America.  Events',  howeveiv'  in  other  words,'  the  Craa^ 
tor's  ;p}Cernal  Will,  di^t  injustice  shall  net' prosper,  had  set- 
tled the  question.  The  belli^rent  generation  were  foieed 
to  swallow  the  bitter  potion  of  moral  hunnlietioii ;  and  thcjr 
successors,  who  had  none  of  the  blame,  now  reap  the  ber 
nefit. 

There  was  then  tine  to  look  to  the  East,  wfaich^  forgotten 
wMIe  all  the  sdfish  passions  took  the  dfa-ection  of  the  West, 
presented  a- picture  of  misgoveminent  quite  uneqnidle^  ia 
modern  times.  Enormous  fortunes  were  amassed)  or  father 
ocmjured  up,  in  four  or  five  years,  by  young  men ;  who  re* 
turned  home  young  men  to  enjoy  tbeip.  There  was  then 
not  that  degree  of  reflection  or  of  light  in  the  pubhc  nnnd 
to  raise  the  slightest  suspicion  that  such  soddeq  wedtfa 
oould  not  be  honestly  come  by ;  that  no  adeqnate  value  ooidd 
be  given  by  a  half-educated  boy  in  the  situation  of  a  ves|dei|t 
at  a  native  court,  for  the  half-million  with  which  he  ifetun^ 
ed  to  England ;  and  that  India,  no  more  than  other  plaoph 
is  paved  wiUi  gold,  but  depends  fit>r  its  riches  upon  its  agii- 
culture  and  manufiictures.  While  there  was  thus  no  son  of 
dieck  upon  pubHc  men  in  puUie  ophiion,  it  would  af^iear 
incredible  to  the  present  generation,  in  which  the  sentiments 
have  made  a  very  considerable  advance,  not  only  what  thk^ 
were  done,  but  systematically  done  in  the  last,  as  allowable 
and  sagacious  policy  by  every  department  of  the  govern* 
meat,  from  the  Arst^  lord  of  the  treasui^  domn  to  ihe  ex- 
else  watchman  at  asoap-bmler^s  or  a  dktBleiy.  No  i  the  job* 
bi&g,  ihe  oppression  and  extortion,  the  knavery,  treii^ry, 
and  falsehood,  which  were  thought  to  be  the  verjr  essence^of 
clever  policy,  the  grosser  outbreaksngs  evm  of  which  Wiefe 
sure  to  be  screened  by  a  vote  of  the  l^^lotims  itsie^,  would 
not  now  be  believed.    In  tfeatw  with  the  native  powers  in 


Iniltt)  wlvit  WfiXl^  qilled  ^<  v^^i^  ar(icl^^  w^re  inserted  ays- 
tepBiticAlJIyy  i|«  49xterpii3  9^  Iwjable  istrpkef  of  policy* 
vJl^reby  (be  j^uUi^  9f  tbe  w^Ip  M9flty  ^9W  nieant  to  be 
pvoduoed. 

Mr  Bi^ke^  ia  his  memprsble  speech  on  Mr  Foic^s  India 
biU>  pledged  hijaiaalf»  ia  parliament*  to  ^tablish,  and  did 
establish,  thiee  poaticMis ;  Ist,  Tliat  the  India  Company  bad 
sM  every  prince,  state,  or  pot^itate  with  whom  they  had 
oome  in  eontact;  8d,  That  there  was  not  a  single  treaty 
ever  made  by  them  which  they  had  not  broken ;  and,  Sd, 
That  there  was  not  a  single  prince  that  ever  put  trust  in  the 
Company  who  was  not  utterly  ruined ;  and  that  none  were 
in  any  degree  secure  or  flourishing,  but  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion tQ  their  sett^  distrust  of  ^nd  irreconcilable  enmity  to 
the  Sp^&ih  name. 

>  As  it  was  the  prevalence  of  the  propensities  that  produced 
all  this,  the  evil  could  only  yield  to  powerful  and  incessant  ap* 
peek  to  the  higher  sentiments.  The  former  class  of  feelii^ 
were  yet  too  st^ng  to  give  a  chance  for  immediate  improve- 
n^ent,  and  votes  qn  votes  cleared  the  guilty,  and  thereby 
sanptioi^d  the  i^bMses*  But  the  seed  was  cast  into  the  earth 
•«r4|nd  le)  t^is  evfir  encoui^age  the  upright  legislator-^the 
mustard-grain  of  justice  and  mercy  was  then  sown,  which 
QOjWt  like  a  great  tree,  shelters  India  from  scorcl^ing  (^pres- 
tton,  and  protects  every  family  of  her  vast  population.  No 
oiore  rapid  fcHrt^nesl  No  more  evasive  treaties!  No  i^ore 
phf  qder !  No  more  of  the  insolent  oppression  of  barbarous 
conquerors ! 

But  the  pestileofe  was  rife  when  Burke  directed  his  splen- 
did eloquence  f^nst  it.  Quo^tioQ  of  isolated  passages 
from  Burke^s  speech  on  the  India  bill  can  neither  do  that  fine 
efi^rt  of  qra^cal  talent  justice  nor  illurtrate  satisfactorily 
the  doctrifie  of  this  paper.  The  whole  speeph  must  be  read  to 
ipipreitt  on  the  mind  the  superior  sentiment  which  pervad^^ 
it>  and  c^ves  it  a  resistl^  moral  force  over  all  who  are  bless* 
ed  ^ith  even  an  average  endowment  of  moral  feeling. 
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Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  passage  in  which  the  orator 

prefers  the  Tartar  to  theEnglisb  conquest  of  India;  and  adds. 

Animated  with  all  the  avarice  of  age^  and  all  the  impetnesity 
of  youthj  they  (the  English)  roll  in  one  after  another,,  wave 
after  wave^  and  there  is  nothing  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives 
^'  but  an  endless,  hopeless  prospect  of  new  nights  of  birds  of 
"  prey  and  passage,  with  appetites  continaally  renewing  for  ft 
"  food  that  is  continually  wasting." 

The  oralor  sketches  rapidly,  but  ppwerfuUy^the  demoraliz- 
ing effect,  even  on  young  men  of  worth,,of  the  means  then, 
held  legitimate  for  amassing  sudden  and  princely  wealth, 
and  the  change  of  character  to  social  virtue,  on  doubling  the 
Cape  homewards.     ^^  Here  the  manufacturer  and  husband- 

"  man  will  bless  the  punctual  hand,  that  in  India  has  torn  the 
^'  cloth  from  the  loom,  or  wrested  the  scanty  portion  of  rice 
"  and  salt  ftom  the  peasant  of  Bengal,  or  wrung  from  bun  the 
very  opium  iu  which  he  forgot  his  oppressions  and  his  oppress 

sor .^^  After  showing  the  difficulty  of  a  reform,  arising  from 

the  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread  interests  it  would  affect,  he 

says,  '*  You  hurt  those  who  are  able  to  return  kindness  and  re- 

sent  injury,  while  vou  save  those  who  cannot  So  much  as  give 
you  thanks.  All  these  things  show  the  difficulty  of  the  work, 
but  they  show  Its  necessity  too."    Certainly  nothing  approadi- 

ing  to  the  exalted  tone  of  justice  and  benevolence  which  per- 
vades the  whole  of  this  speech  was  ever  addressed  either  to 
the  mobs  or  the  councils  of  antiquity. 

I  am  forced  to  refer  to  Mr  Fox'^s  published  speeches  fbr 
his  share  in  the  same  animating  debate. 

The  concern  felt  by  Britain  for  her  Asiatic  subjects  indi- 
cated a  great  advance  of  justice  and  mercy ;  but  still  the 
inhabitants  of  Hindostan  were  the  subjects  of  Britain,  not 
utteriy  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  sympathies,  and  in  some 
measure  associated  with  her  interests.  But  justice  and 
mercy  to  Hindostan  yielded  in  high  character  to  justice  and 
mercy  to  Afiica ;  in  the  feelings  and  happiness  of  whose  sabk 
population  Britain  had  no  direct  interest  beyond  the  daimi 
of  piire  benevolence  and  justice.  It  was  a  grand  moral  spec- 
tacle, a  nation  coming  forward  and  confessing  a  kiational 
crime ;  vowing  its  cessauon,  and  tiering  the  most  generoita 
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repiMntioD.  Greece  and  Borne  ihwre  ooUniig  ia  tbeir  bistbry 
liliae  this  netjonal  manifestalion  of  the.  su|Mtei|iecy  of  the  ino^ 
ral  aendmeDts.  When  WilberfiNaoe  adifeyed  a  Bame  for  im^ 
mortality  by  hia^  magnifioent  potftbn,  '*  that  the  slave-trade 
'<  is  cQQtcary  to  justice,  huoianity,  and  sound  policy,^  what 
mfpfatiffPB  of  oratorical  distincticui,  what  ambttioii  t6  mant- 
£a|t  the  higher  sentimentSy  arrayed  in  all  the  pride  akid  grace 
of  human  speedi,  must  lie  not  have  excited  in  itoany  a  ge* 
oenms  bosom  in  that  memoraUe  senate !  Mr  Fox^s  speech 
may  well  be  called  a  torrent  of  indignation  at  the  itnpudeht 
selfishness  and  injustice,  and  the  merciless  cruelty  of  the 
alaTe-trade.  For  this  also  we  must  refer  to  his  published 
speeches. 

But  no  oration  for  the  abolition  surpassed  Mr  Pilfs,  de* 
liyerad  on  the  Sd  of  April,  1 79S,  in  the  power  and  splendour  of 
the  higher  sentiments.  It  has  been  called  insincere,  because  h/e 
did  not  follow  it  up  with  his  paramount  ministerial  influence, 
and  carrtf  the  measure  he  so  eloquently  advocated.  It  has 
been  defended,  and  well  defended,  on  the  ground  that  it 
should  never  be  said,  that  the  selfish  feelings  of  political  sub- 
serviency should  have  any  share  in  a  vote  which  should  be 
the  spontaneous  ofibring  of  the  nation^s  representatives  in 
the  nation's  name.  None  can  read  the  speech,  and  for  an 
instant  believe  it  ininncere.  But,  at  any  rate,  that  question 
has  no  place  here;  for,  even  were  the  speech  separated  from 
the  speaker,  it  is  an  oration  throughout  addressed  by  the 
highway  of  the  rtfecting  powers  to  the  noblest  feelings  .of 
human  nature.    I  can  only  aflbrd  room,  for  its  conclusion  :-^ 

"  If  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  duty>  and  pursue 
''  this  night  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  prescribe,  some  of 
^*  us  may  live  to  see  a  reverse  of  that  picture  from  which  we 
now  tmrn  our  eyes  with  shame  and  regret.  We  may  live  to 
bdiold  the  natives  of  Africa  en^;aged  in  the  calm  occupaticms 
of  industry,  in  the  pursuits  of  just  and  le^timate  commerce. 
^'  We  may  heboid  the  beams  of  science  and  philosophy  breaking 
^*  in  upon  their  land,  which  at  some  happy  period,  in  still  later 
"  times,  may  blaze  with  full  lustre,  and,  joining  their  influence 
''  to  that  of  pure  religion,  may  illuminate  and  invigorate  the 
''  most  distant  extremities  of  that  vast  continent." 
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Otur  cmn  imoiedkte  di^  fisds  Ho  ftlUlig  otf  in  the  high- 

ioned  elbquetioe  of  the  sefltitfidatfl.    I  ciktitiot  ^Uil«old  oiile 

instaiite^  the  magtlitideiit  proration  df  Mi*  BtoU^ku'ti  kWb 

i^peech  on  the  state  of  the  kir  of  EnglAtid ;  and  I  luii  gltfd 

to  be  able  to  qboir,  by  metos  ai  the  i^tM>rtf),  iiot  only  the 

orstor'B  manifeBtatloiiS)  bat  those  of  his  heaiierSj^  frottt  the 

reported  ^fect  upon  them  of  the  oIiftia«  of  benetoletii^b  and 

justice  which  he  brought  to  beat  u^n  theofi* 

''  A  great  and  gl<^ous  race  is  open  beffal!^  yoa ;  you  have  it 
in  your  power  to  make  your  names  go  down  to  iMlsterity  with 
the  fame  of  more  useful  importance  attached  to  them  than  any 
parliament  that  ever  preceded  you.  {Cheers,)  You  hate 
seen  the  greatest  victor  of  the  affe,  the  conqueror  of  Ittdy  slid 
Germany,  who,  having  achieved  triumphs  more  transcendent 
than  any  upon  record,  said,  ^  I  shall  go  down  to  posterity 
'  with  the  Code  in  my  hand.'  {Loud  cheering,)  You  have 
**  beaten  that  warrior  in  the  field,— try  td  rivdl  hun  in  the  more 
"  useful  arts  of  peace.  {Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  The  glories  of 
**  the  regency,  gorgeous  and  brilliant  as  they  were,  will  be 
''  eclipsed  by  the  milder  and  more  beneficent  splendour  of  the 
"  king.  {Great  and  continued  cheering.)  The  flatterers  of  the 
"  Edwards  and  the  Henries  compared  them  to  Justinian ;  but 
*'  how  much  more  justly  may  it  not  be  applied  to  our  own  so- 
''  vereign,  when  to  his  other  glories  this  shall  truly  be  added. 
''  {Cheers.)  It  was  said  by  Augustus,  that  he  found  Rome  of 
''  brick  and  left  it  of  marble,— an  honourable  boast,  and  one 
"  which  veiled  many  of  the  cruel  and  the  tortuous  actd  of  his 
"  early  course  ;•«— but  how  much  higher  and  prouder  would  be 
''  the  boast  of  our  king^  to  have  it  said,  that  he  found  law  dear, 
"  and  left  it  cheap,— ^A^er*,)  that  he  found  it  a  sealed  book, 
**  and  left  it  ah  open  letter,— diat  he  found  it  the  patrimony  of 
*'  die  rich,  and  left  it  the  security  of  the  poor,^— that  he  found 
''  it  a  two-edged  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  powerful,  and  left  it 

*'  a  staff  for  tne  comfort  of  the  feeble  and  the  friendless {Loud 

"  and  bmg'iconimued  cheering.)** 

There  remains  yet  another  eloquence,  Irhidh  af^pelds  to  a 
yet  loftier  combination  of  the  human  sentiments  than  the 
ipepker  at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate  is  almost  ever  called  to 
addreiis ;  ati  eloquence  utterly  unknown  to  the  aucients,  and 
beyond  all  question  paramount  among  the  modems, — the 
eloquence  of  the  Pulpit.  There  are  stops  in  the  human  in- 
strument upon  which  the  pleader  or  the  senator  rarely  lays 
his  hand ;  but  the  preacher  is  familiar  with  the  whole  com- 
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poflBi  aiid  fldb  short  af  iheapiHlof  his  ilietaige,  if  he  fail  tb 
avail  himself  of  the  entire  ef  ila  magdifiednl  Qa|Nioitiefls.  If 
henlellow  not  the  firm  to«dibf  Justioe  With  the  fall  sw^U  of 
B^evolence ;  if  hetemper  taot  the  note  of  Fear  with  all  the 
riielody  of  Hope;  if  he  wdke  not  the  loiid  peal  of  Woaider, 
oir  give  not  Adr  ti^rn  to  the  itlilder  and  lidhlj-Tlused  har^ 
mods9  of  Idealityi  if,  in  fine,  hb  dvell  not  on  the  snlttzin 
key  of  Venemtibn,  to  Which  all  the  other  liannoBies  rdapond 
ad  the  regulating  ^pasoti  of  all  their  coknfaiiiatites)  till  tlfe 
Imeathless  listen^  thrills  in  erery  nerre,  and  sheds  the  pure 
Clear  of  elevated  humanity ;  if  he  fail  in  aught  of  these,  the 
|)reaeher  doen  tl<M;  command  the  whde  range  of  thiit  lofty 
vantage-ground,  the  pulpit. 

When  wd  attend  to  the  misdirected  and  spurious  Venera- 
tion which  here  and  there  defbrins  ah  oration  of  antiquity,  it 
is  at  once  clear  to  us  that  the  deep  feeling  of  genuine  Venera- 
tion is  a  grand  addition  to  the  structure  of  modem  eloquence, 
and  the  chief-comer  stone  of  that  edifice  6f  progression  in 
excellence  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  develop. 
Veneration  is  the  very  fulcrum  of  that  lever  which  the 
preacher  wields;  and  it  is  a  power  all  his  own,  which,  added 
to  his  command  of  all  that  other  orators  employ,  gives  its 
asc^dency  to  his  ov^r  all  other  discourse.  From  Venera- 
tion emanates  the  eloquent  solemnity  of  his  prayers,  the 
power  of  his  adjurations  and  appeals,  and  all  that  stillness 
and  awe  which  directs  every  eye  heavenward,  as  if  the  Crea- 
tor himself  were  speaking  through  his  gifted  servant. 
^  When  the  Master  speaks,""  said  MasBiUoa»  as  a  thunder- 
storm almost  drowned  his  voice,  and  he  paused  till  one  peal 
had  passed,  only  to  pAuse  agdin  as  another  tolled  on, 
^*  When  the  Master  sp^ks,^  said  he,  during  an  interval  of 
dedlh-like  stillnees^  ^'  it  becomes  the  servant  to  be  silent"' 
Mo  one  i^ttdowed  With  an  average  portion  of  the  faculty  can 
hear  this,  and  require  to  ask  what  is  the  eloquence  of  Ve- 
lieratiink;  that  eloquence  which  at  once  lifts  the  soul  to 
God^s  throne,  and  humbles  it  at  his  foot-stool;  points  to 
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Omnipotence,  and  then  marvels  nehat  is*  man  that  Ommpo- 
tenoe  <<  is  mindfal  of  him^  and  ddgns  to.  visit  him  ?^ 

This  paper  is  already  too  long  fur  either  extended  ot 
numerous  specimens  of  pulpit-eloquence,  as  varied  by  the 
sentiments  or  combinations  of  sentiments  addressed.  A- 
veiy  few  from  Chalmers  shall  suffioa.  As  he  avails  himsd£ 
of  the  whole  powers  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  a  pitdi  not  eau 
ceeded  by  any  speaker  in  any  other  field  of  eloquence,  on 
the  principles  on  which  this  analysis  is  built,— notwithstandit 
ing  settled  notions  and  great  names,  both  of  which  Phreno* 
logy  is  apt  to  weigh,^— I  am  led  to  estimate  hb  composition 
more  highly  than  that  of  any  orator  of  whom  I  have  yet 
spoken. 

There  is  an  eloquence  of  Ideality,  and  of  Ideality,  and 
Wonder,  distinct  from  the  eloquence  of  the  other  sentiments^ 
Some  speakers  are,  by  their  organization,  determined  to  .the 
one  and  not  to  the  other;  but  Chalmers^  although  he  some- 
times appears  to  address  Ideality  alone,  or  with  Wond^ 
combined,  without  the  other  sentiments,  is  virtually  com^inr 
ing  all  the  sentiments,  and  producing  the  deepest  moral  and 
religious  efiect,  by  the  union.  Of  Veneration,  as  the  key.note^ 
be  never  loses  sight*  Although  Ideality,  for  example^  prc^ 
donunates.  Benevolence  Hope  and  Veneration  beam  forth  in 
every  thought  of  the  following  beautiful  conclusion  of  a  dis- 
course on  *^  The  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection^^  in  which 
the  preacher  shows  the  insufficiency  of  arguments  drawn  from 
the  common  topic  of  this  world^s  worthlessness,  and  the  ne- 
oesnty  of  offering  another,  dbtinct,  and  much  higher  attach- 
ment: 

**  Conceive  a  man  standing  on  the  margin  of  this  green  world ; 
<'  and  that,  when  he  looked  towards  it^  he  saw  abun&noe  smilinr 
<^  upon  every  field,  and  all  the  blessiDgs  which  earth  can  affora 
'*  scattered  in  profusion  tiiroughout  every  family ;  and  the  light  rf 
«  the  sun  sweetly  resting  upon  all  the  pleasant  liabitations^  and  the 
**  joys  of  human  companionship  brightening  many  a  happy  circle 
''  of  society ;  and  that  on  the  other  side,  beyond  the  verge  of  that 
''  goodly  phuiet>  he  could  descry  nothing  but  a  dark  and  fathomless 
tf  unknown.    Thmk  you  that  ue  would  bid  a  voluntary  adieu/'  &c. 
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'^  But  V/ixmo^  tiie  lanie  of  this  ooDfemipliaipiij  some  happy  islaDd^ 

''of  the  blest  had  floated  by>  and  therq  naa  burst  upon  nia  senses 
**  the  light  of  its  surpassing  glories,  and  its  sounds  of  sweeter  melody  *, 
^  and  he  dearly  saw  that  there  a  clearer  beauty  rested  upon  et cry 
''  field,  and  a  more  lieart-felt  joy  spread  itself  among  all  the  fa^ 
''  milies ;  and  he  could  discern  there  a  peace  and  a  piety,  and  a  be- 
"nevolence,  which  put  a  moral  gladness  into  every  boiom,  and 
^'wiited  the' whole  society  in  «ne  moiciiig  sysipatny  with  each 
''athtr^  and  with  the  beneficent  Father  of  them, all.  Could  ^ 
''  fiurther  see  that  pain  and  mortality  were  tliere  unknown,  anc^ 
*^  above  all,  that  signals  of  welcome  were  hung  out,  and  an  avenoef 
'« of  oommonicatioD  was  made  fmr  him  ;  perceive  you  not  that  whii^ 
*'  was  before  the  wilderness  would  become  the  land  of  invitation^ 
''  and  that  now  the  world  would  be  the  wilderness?  What  un- 
^  peopled  space  could  not  do,  can  be  done  by  space  teeming  witli 
beatific  scenes  and  beatific  society.  And  let  the  existing  ten-; 
dencies  of  the  heart  be  what  they  may  to  the  scene  that  is  jaear 
and  vidbly  around  us,  still,  if  another 'stood  revealed  to  the  pros- 
''  pect  of  man,  either  through  the  channel  of  faith^  or  the  channej 
**  of  his  senses,  then,  without  violence  done  to  the  constitution  of  hi^ 
"  moral  nature,  may  he  die  unto  the  present  world,  and  live  to  tfa^ 
**  holier  that  stands  in  the  distance  away  from  it/' 

Ideality  ahd  Wonder^  seasoned  with  Cautiousness,  apd 

finely  sustained  by  Veneration,  unite  to  shed  a  glory  alto^ 

gether  peculiar  around  those  exciting  productions,  the  Aij? 

tronomical  Sermons,  which,  when  delivered,  wound  up  these 

engrossing  feelings  to  rapture,  in  a  crowded  audience,  in 

which  mingled  a  large  porticm  of  the  rank,  the  talent,  ami 

the  taste  of  the  land.*    After  expatiating  in  terms  of  die 

subUmest  eloquence  on  the  immenriiff  of  creation  as  revealed 

by  the  jTelesoope, — 80  millions  of  fixed  stars,  and  every  star 

a  flfin  with  its  retinue  of  planets ;  and  what  is  disoovered', 

baffling  imagination  as  it  does,  being  in  all  probability  a  r&- 

ladvely  insignificant  part  of  the  suns  and  systems  that  loU 

in  infinity;  so  insignificant,  that  it  might  be  annihilated 

without  being  missed  in  creation,— -the  orator  changes  the 

directiod  of  his  hearers^  Wonder,  and,  by  a  magic  word, 

imfolds  the  yet  more  bewildering  theme  of  the  minute  in 


*  The  sabstsnce  of  these  disoonrses  fcnrmed  a  semion  preached  before  his 
Once  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly ;  the  Judges, 
BaraDS,  and  othet  public  functioaaries  present. 


<tt«ttio&)  uilfolded,  aw)  inferred  to  be  idfirate,  by  the  duMo. 

Teries  of  the  Microscope !  It  is  siud  by  those  who  heard  hittiy 

that  Buoh  was  the  delight  excited  by  the  prospeetive  gca^>^ 

which  every  mind  took  in,  df  a  creation  yet  to  be  diit)Iayed^ 

when  the  microscope  was  announced,  that  the  solemni^  of 

the  place  alone  tcfltraihed  a  diout  of  applauie^    The  |iiil«£idl 

i||ence  was  for  an  instant  broken  by  the  stir'of  a  neW  Md 

imeKpected  end  most  intense  emotion,  and  all ,  was  again 

^dll  and  breathlete  attention.    <<  About  the  time  of  the  Tde^ 

*^  spope's  ioyention^  aQOther  instrument  was  formecly  which  laid  open 
''  a  scene  no  less  wonderful  to  reward  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man. 
''  l*his  was  the  Microscope,  l^e  one  led  me  to  see  a  System  in 
f'  every  star ;  the  other  leads  me  to  see  ^  world  in  every  atom. 
^'  ilie  one  taught  me  that  this  mighty  globe^  with  the  whole  bur- 
"  den  of  its  people  and  of  its  countries^  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the 
''  high  field  of  immensity ;  the  other  teaches  me  that  every  grain  of 
''  sand  may  harbour  within  it  the  tribes  and  the  femilies  of  a  bilsy 
''  population.  The  one  told  me  of  the  insignificance  of  the  world  I 
**  tread  on  ;  the  other  redeems  it  from  all  its  insignificance  ;  for  it 
**  tells  me,  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest^  and  m  the  flowers  of 
'^  every  garden^  and  in  the  Waters  of  every  rivulet^  there  are  worlds 
"  teeming  with  life^  and  numberless  as  are  the  glories  of  the  firma- 
inent.  The  one  has  suggested  to  me^  that  beyond  and  above  all 
that  is  vislMe  to  man^  there  may  be  fields  of  creation  which  sweep 
immeasurably  aloog^  and  carry  the  impress  of  the  Almighty's 
''  hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  universe ;  the  other  suggests 
^  to  me^  that  within  and  beneath  all  that  minuteness  itrhich  the 
**  Idded  eye  of  man  has  been  aUe  to  explore^  there  tnay  be  a  region 
''  of  invisibles ;  and  that^  could  we  draw  aside  the  curtain  which 
''  shrouds  it  from  our  senses^  we  might  there  see  a  theatre  of  as 
^*  \n9!ay  wonders  as  astronomy  has  unfolded ;  a  utiiverse  withlh  ih^ 
^  oompass  of  a  point  so  small  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  th«  ml- 
"  croficope ;  but  where  the  fvonofer-working  God  finds  room  for  the 
**  exercise  of  all  his  attributes ;  where  he  can  raise  another  mechan- 
*'  bm  df  worlds^  and  fill  add  animate  them  all  wiih  the  evidtoces  of 
"hii  glory/' 

The  favourite  sentiment  of  the  lofty  and  generous  mind  of 

Chalmers  is  Benevolence ;  and  he  loves  to  accompapy  it  with 
all  the  beatitudes  and  buoyances  of  Hope.  Infinitely  varied 
by  the  endless  illustrations  and  amplifications  of  his  inex- 
haustible genius,  surrounded  and  luded  and  exalted  by  all 
the  brilliancy  of  all  the  other  sentiments,  Benevolence  is  the 
most  cherished  inmate  of  his  bosom,  and  out  of  its  full- 
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ate  hiB  noUth  speAkelh  tftit  moH  QkqueaAily.    KindliiiHi^ 

gsnthness^  ami  m^rey^  are  hdd  by  bim  to  be  tbe  only  irre- 

aiilSble  engioei  of  ifian^a  poner  over  nmni    A  debate  on  a 

^nestioii  wbeM  feeUiig  nan  bigh  btfd  bMA  oondiicled  and 

eohcldded  in  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  tbtireh  of  Seot- 

itady  witb  that  liMtual  forbearailcfl»  and  courtesy  whicb^  of 

nil  mtm,  most  beeume  divines.    The  fceliHg  ^x|Mided  in  its 

most  fitting  receptacle  the  heart  of  (Chalmers ;  and,  With,  a 

fl%bt  of  Ideality  loo  high  for  any  iving  but  his  own,  he 

thus  burst  forth,  iA  peroMitibn  of  a  splendid  tribute  to  bis 

favourite  sentimetit:   ^^  Were  there.  Moderator,  between 

"  that  side  of  the  bouse  and  this  a  wall  of  brao^  fifty  cubits  h%h 
**  aod  fifty  cubits  broad,  give  me  the  courtesy  and  the  kindlinas  of 
**  benevoleDce>  aad  I  wUl  overleap  it  or  underinine  it." 

But  the  highest  application  of  his  principle  of  the  power 
of  gentleness  ^at  gifted  preacher  reserved  for  the  contem- 
plation of  the  votaries  of  religious  sseaL  Polemical  Contro- 
versy had  run  high  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  odium 
ikeoiogiam  had,  with  its  baleful  influence,  gone  fiu*  to  s^fle 
atl  the  charities  of  neigbbourhood,  when  Chalmers  appeia^d 
at  Belfast ;  aiid,  at  the  opening  of  the  Presbyterian  cfa^pel 
there,  the  disputants  and  their  partisans  flocked  to  listen 
to  the  most  powerful  preacher  the  world  has  yet  seen,  atf  he 
gave  forth  for  bis  text  the  invaluable  precept^  *'  The  wrath 
^<  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.^ 

To  illustrate  "  the  way  111  which  the  great  message  thin 
**  heaven  to  earth  may  be  darkened,  and  altogether  trans- 
"  formed  out  of  its  natite  character  l^  the  omfliot  and  bon- 
"  troversy  of  its  interpreters,"  he  takes  the  anaTiDgy  of  a 
message  of  free  and  unqualified  kindness  from  some  earthly 
superior,  handled  by  the  bearers  of  it  in  the  same  ^ay.  The 
message  of  good^will  is,  moreover,,  put  in  wrjting.  for 
greater  secuHty ;  but  this  intended  advantage  raises  Up  ^'  a 
**  whole  army  of  expounders,'*  who,  *^  in  the  pride  anOeat 
"  and  Inttemess  of  argument,  fall  out  among  themselves,^  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  mild  and  merciful  embassy  of 
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peace  by  which  the  contentions  are  stirred,  and  who  pervert '% 

each  to  a  message  of  vengeance  on  all  .who  do  not  interpr^|; 

itiprecisely  as  he  does.     ^^  It  is  t^us,^  he  condnues,  <<  dia^ 

by  the  angry  and  lowering  paasions  of  these  middlemen,  an  ob»> 
scuratioQ  might  be  shed  on  ul  the  goodness  and  the  grace  which 
sit  on  the  brow  of  their  superior ;  and  when  stunned^  in  the  u^ 
roar  of  their  sore  contrdV^ersy,  with  the  challenge  and  therecruni* 
nation  and  the  boisterous  assertion  of  victory^  and  all  the  other 
clamours  of  heated  nartizanship^  that  these  may  altogether  drown 
''  the  soft  utterance  or  that  clemency  whereof  they  are  the  int^re- 
**  ters,  akid  cause  the  gentler  sounds  that  issue  fimn  some  high  seat 
''  of  munificence  and  mercy  to  be  altogether  unheard." 

After  showing  jthe  undoubted  character  of  }ienevolence, 

of  mercy,  and  love  to  man,  with  no  limitation  of  men,  with 

which  the  Christian  message  is  fraught,  all  which  is  **  o^- 

**  aertedi^  in  its  very  terms,  the  preacher  continues,  after  his 

manner  of  rich  amplification,  to  contrast  this  serene  and 

kindly  and  inviting  aspect  with  the  cloudy  turbulence  and 

forbidding  frown  of  sectarianism. 

'^  It  is  thus  that  the  native  character  of  Heaven's  message  may 
''  be  shrouded,  at  length,  in  subtle  but  most  effectual  disguise,  from 
<'  the  souls  of  men  ;  and  the  whole  spirit  and  design  of  its  munifi* 
**  cent  Sovereign  be  wholly  misconceived  by  his  sinful,  yet  mucb- 
**  loved  children.  We  interpret  the  Deity,  by  the  hard  and  ini- 
"  perious  scowl  which  sits  on  the  countenance  of  angry  theologians; 
**  and  in  the  strife  and  the  clamour  of  their  fierce  animosities,  we 
*^  forget  the  aspect  of  Him  who  is  on  the  throne,  the  bland  and  be- 
<*  nignant  aspect  of  that  God  who  waiteth  to  be  gractous."  Dr 
Chalmers  expresses  his  regret,  *^  that  men  of  highest  respect  in  the 
''  Christian  world  have  done  grievous  injury  to  the  cause ;"  that 
Calvin  himself  incalculably  weakened  his  own  power,  by  declaring 
the  message  of  mercy  ^^  not  in  the  spirit  of  gentleness,  but  ita 
the  spirit  of  an  incensed  polemic,  and  with  that  aspect  which  sits 
on  his  pages  of  severe  and  relentless  dogmatism."  That  violence 
and  vituperation  by  which  his  Institutes  are  so  frequently  deform- 
*'  ed,  never  occur,  we  venture  to  aflirm,  but  with  an  adverse  influ- 
<'  enoe  on  the  minds  of  his  readers,  in  refierence  to  the  truth  which 
**  he  espouses.  In  other  words,  that  truth  which,  when  couched  in 
*'  the  language  and  accompanied  with  the  calls  of  affection,  finds 
**  such  wdcome  into  the  hearts  of  men,  hath  brought  upon  its  ex- 
**  pounders  the  reaction  of  a  stout  indignant  hostility,  just  because 
''  of  the  intolerance  wherewith  it  has  been  proposed  by  them." 

''  Let  Hs  lift  ourselves,"  he  proceeds,  "  above  these  turbid  elements 
''  of  earth,  and  be  firmly  and  erectly  confident  of  benevolence  in 
''  Heaven.    Yonder  is  the  region  of  light,  and  of  undoubted  love ; 
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*'  andwliafte?er  ihemisteor  AedarkneBsmMir  beof  this  lower  wiirid> 

"  there  is  free^  generous,  unbounded  welcome  to  one  and  all  in  the 
''  courts  of  the  Eternal.    The  sun  of  our  firmament  is  still  gorge- 
ously seated  in  fields  of  ethereal  beauty  and  radiance,  when  ?ei!ed 
from  the  sight  of  mortals  by  the  lowering  sky  that  is  underneath. 
And  so  of  the  shrouded  character  of  the  Godhead,  who,  all  placid 
^'  and  serene  in  the  midst  of  elevation,  is  often  mantled  from  human 
*'  eye  by  the  turbulence  and  the  terror  of  those  clouds  which  gallier 
**  on  the  face  of  our  spiritual  hemisphere."      ''  There  may  be 
''  nought  to  gladden  in  the  wrathful  and  the  warring  controversies 
''  of  the  men  who  stand  betwixt  us  and  heaven,  but  in  heaven  itself 
''  are  notes  of  sweeter  and  kindlier  melody ;  and  well  may  we  assure 
"  ourselves  of  the  gratulation  that  is  awakened  there  over  every 
"  sinner  who  turns  to  God."    *^  In  a  word,  it  is  when  the  bearer  of 
^'  this  message  from  God  to  man  urges  it  upon  his  fellow-sinners 
''in  the  very  spirit  which  first  prompted  that  message  from  the 
**  upper  sanctuary, — it  is  when  he  truly  represents,  not  alone  the 
"  contents  of  Heaven's  overtures,  but  also  that  heavenly  kindness  by 
**  which  they  were  suggested,— it  is  when  he  entreats  rather  than 
**  when  he  denounces,  and  when  that  compassion,  which  is  in  the 
**  heart  of  the  Godhead,  actuates  his  own, — ^it  is  when  standing  in 
the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  him  who  so  loved  the  worid; 
he  accompanies  the  delivery^  of  his  message  with  the  lodis  and  the 
language  of  his  own  manifest  tenderness, — it  is  then  that  the 
*'  prracher  of  salvation  is  upon  his  best  vantage-ground  of  command 
''  over  the  hearts  of  a  willing  people;  and  when  he  finds  that  chari. 
''  ty  and  prayer  and  moral  earnestness  have  done  what  neither 
''  lordly  intolerance  nor  even  lordly  argument  could  have  done,  it 
**  is  then  that  he  rejoices  in  the  beautiful  experience,  that  it  is  some« 
''  thing  else  than  the  wrath  of  man  which  is  the  instrument  of  work- 
''  ing  the  righteousness  of  Gk)d."    "  It  was  in  love  to  man  that  this 
'<  wondrous  tdbpensation  was  framed.      It  was  kindness,  honest, 
heartfelt,  compassionate  kindness,  that  formed  the  moving  principle 
of  the  embassy  from  Heaven  to  our  world.    We  protest,  by  the 
meekness  and  the  gentleness  of  Christ,  by  the.  tears  of  Him  who 
*'  wept  at  Lazarus'  tomb,  and  over  the  approaching  ruin  of  Jerusa^ 
lem  ;  by  every  word  of  blessing  that  he  uttered,  and  by  every  foot- 
step of  his  wondrous  visitor  over  the  suriace  of  a  land,  on  which 
''  he  went  about  doing  good  continually,-— we  protest  in  die  name 
''  of  all  these  unequivocal  demonstrations,  that  they  do  Him  injustice 
"  who  propound  his  message  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  message  of 
**  frieooship  to  our  species.    He  came  not  to  condemn,  but  to  save ; 
''  not  to  destroy,  but  to  keep  alive.    And  he  is  the  fittest  bearer^  he 
**  the  best  interpreter,  of  these  overtures  fr^m  above,  who  urges  them 
^*  upon  men,  not  with  wrath  and  clamour,  and  controversi^  bitter- 
''  ness,  but  in  the  spirit  of  that  wisdom  which  is  gentle  and  easy  to 
**  be  entreated,  and  fiill  of  meroy." 

It  were  to  weaken  the  effect  of  such  glorioua  manifesta- 
tions of  the  highest  sentiments  of  humanity,   such  truly 
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(Sbristian  exclusion  of  the  propensities  from  the  holy  ground 
of  religiqnj  to  make  t^  fongh  oommept  upon  them-  Set  tbem 
but  in  oontrast  to  the  hai^angues  of  the  Tonga  islandera,*— ^ 
nay  of  the  Greeks  ^nd  Romans,  and  the  theory  of  elor 
quenoe  attempted  iu  this  paper  is  complete* 

It  was  soon  discovered^  that  thef  views  now  submitted 
were  far  indeed  beyond  the  limits  of  an  essay*  Selection 
and  exclusion,  in  the  mass  of  matter  that  o&red,  were  the 
chief  difficulties.  The  compass  of  the  subject  is  immenset 
apd  involves,  I  would  say  a  revolution  in  the  whole  kiog^ 
dom  c^  literature ;  for  it  presents  an  instrument  of  criticism 
which  will  work  with  the  precision  of  the  mathematics,  and 
bid  away  from  its  presence  all  the  vague  and  inconsbtent 
verbiage  which  has  hitherto  passed  by  that  name.  Nay 
more,  it  may  and  will  indirectly  produce  the  most  import^ 
mpral  effects  on  society,  by  adding  to  the  practical  efficacy 
of  that  chief  glory  of  Phrenology,  the  doctrine  of  the  Su- 
{iremacy  of  the  Moral  Sentiment|s. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Forces  Produciives  et  ConunerciaUs  de  fa  Ffo^e^  par  k 
Bemm  Ckattks  Dupin.    ft  iomss  4fo,  Pari^  1687. 

This  work  contains  facts  relative  to  the  population  of  France 
which,  if  accompanied  by  an  account  of  the  type  and  deve- 
bprnentof  their  brains,  would  be  highly  interestiog  and  us6. 
fuL  The  latter  inforn^ation  is  not  £^ven,  but  we  neverthe- 
l^  fdvert  tq  th^  men^l  mapifest^tions,  ynlh  a  view  to  soK- 
cit  altenlioB  to  the  oigaaization.  The  F(M*eign  Quarterly 
Review,  No  IL  contains  an  analysis  of  the  work,  which  first 
attracted  our  notice,  and  having  since  procured  the  original, 


MdoMlpai^  it  with  the  Bevkw,  we  find  di0  abstiiliet  Mt 
only  perfectly  correct,  but  presented  in  siych  a  precise  and 
tfonden^  forpi  that  we  i|fl¥>Hl4  ^  ^^  endeayour  to  eqjial 
it,  ather  by  trwislatiiig  Dupin  at  large,  or  fininii^  a  new 
analysis  ourselves.  We  shall  therefore  use  the  text  of  th^ 
fi^view  without  hesitation  or  farthi^r  apology. 

•  ^  Id  ooontrieB  where  erery  penon  is  educated^  the  oh  jldren  at  school 
**  compose  about  4  or  )  of  the  population.  This  is  nearly  the  pro- 
**  portion  in  Scotmnd^  and  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  In  Bag- 
*'  mndy  according  to  M.  Dupin,  it  is  about  ^,  in  Bohemia  ^,  in 
*^  Holland  ^X,  in  Austria  ^,  in  Prussia  ^,  while  in  France  il  is 
'^  only  J^.  Francek  as  M.  Dupin  obserres,  is^  in  point  of  educa^ 
'^tiob,  below  Austria  and  Ireland,  bddw  every  country  in  Europe, 
**  except  the  Peninsula,  Russia,  and  Tnrkey."    The  government 

devotes  £120,^000  on  the  Rpyal  Colleges,  which  educate 

about  15^000  pqpils,  while  only  J&2000  are  bestowed  on  the 

primary  schools,  which  educate  on^  million,  and  which  ought 

tp  plicate  three  millions. 

To  the  evil  of  deficient  means  of  education  is  added  tl^t  of  a 
great  misapplication  of  time  and  labour,  from  the  feulty  system 
^  pursued.  In  France,  as  in  Bngland,  the  dead  languages  aif 
**  taught  too  much  ii^d  the  positive  sciences  too  little.  The  son  f^i 
**  a  wealthy  manufecturer,  M.  Dupin  observes,  may  remain  from 
''  the  a^e  of  12  to  20  in  one  of  the  Koyal  Colleges,  and  leave  it  per- 
''  fecUy  ignorant  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  natural  history,  and  every 
**  branch  of  knowledge,  that  might  qualify  him  to  conduct  wita 
**  a)(iU  the  estajbiishment  of  whidi  he  is  one  day  to  be  the  proprie- 
**  tor."  M.  Dupin  thinks  that  '*  the  40,000  ecclesiastics  scattered 
**  over  the  surface  of  the  country  might  be  usefully  employed  la 
''  givipg  the  rural  inhabitants  more  correct  idea^  as  to  the  prin« 
*'  ciples  on  which  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  domestic  animals 
''  and  of  man  himself  depend,  the  proper  treatment  of  infants,  the 
"  influence  of  local  situation,  the  means  of  pratactipa  agaiast  epS* 
**  demies,  &c.  The  neglect  of  vaccination,  and  the  consequent  moff 
"  tality  amons;  children  irom  the  small-pox,  show  that  ignorance 
*^  and  nngudice  are  still  lamentably  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the 
**  kinguom/' 

The  work  contains  much  minute,  interesting,  and  valuable 

information  relative  to.the  productive  and  commercial  powers 

of  France;  but  the  leadingoljeetcf  it  iatoexoiEtea  spiritof 

kiduatry  and  enterprise  in  the  ''  pecf)le  of  the  south  of 

«*  Fiance^  hy  contrastiiu;  thi^r  apath]r>  poverty*  and  backwardnesi^ 
'^  with  the  wealthy  ana  improved  conuition  of  the  peofrfe  of  the 
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H6  BUPIM  ON  THE  eOia^BBCIAIt  AND  PRODVCTIVK 

^'  Dordi.  If  aJloe.  k  dnmn ^fnNB  St.  Mrio ; to  Oe&^,  it  divMet 
'^  the  kingdom  ioto  two  unequ*!  P^^>,  ^  ^whicb  the .  DQrthern 
^' Goutains  32  and  tlVe  soiitWn  54'departnient8.'  'Tlie  popula- 
'^  tion  of  tfaean  two  (Mdrts^  la^ft  M^^IHiMti^  diffen  Alofe"MiD  each 
f' other,  in  vedtb>.ind^«ta7;al|d  uitelUgniGe  thao  the  ftoople.of 
."  France^  taken  collectirely,  differ  from  the  people  of  the  iSritisb 
'^  ides.  After  some  other  preliminary  remarks,  he  proceeds  to 'de« 
'^  aeribe,  m  detail;  tie  SE  •  departiAeiita  ^  the  north.  •  To  obtaitt  a 
''  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  th^  state  of  each  dc^^fMrtfaei^  iiidi- 
f^  vidually,  he  takes  the  aggrc^te  amount  of  territorial  surface, 
f*  population,  taxes,  raw  prrauce,  manuiiActures,  &c.  for  all  France^ 
"  from  actual  or  estimated  retams,  and,  dinding  each  of  their  ag« 
'^  gregates  by  the  number  of  departments,  he  obtains  the  area^  popu-* 
f^  latioD,  taxes,  &c  of  ah  imaginary  mean  departmeni,  which  re- 
'*  presenta  the  average  of  the  whole  kingelom^  and  with  this  Jbe.cpm- 
^'  pares  each  of  the  32  departments  in  succession.  He  then  brings 
"  the  results  together,  and  compares  the  32  departments' of  the 
''north  collectively  with  the  54  aepartmcnts  of  the  south.'* 

This  comparison  embraces  populatiotfj  territorial  revenue^ 

the  proportions  of  the  different  specres  of  crops,  of  wine,  of 

iroD,  horses,  wool,  gross  and  neat  produce  of  agriculture,  &c. 

The  following  table,  he  informs  us,  is  grounded  on  details 

publbhed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance..    For  every  100  francs 

of  revenue,  &c.  for  the  whole  country,  the  proportions  for 

the  north  and  the  south  are — 

N.Fnuice.  S.  France.  AUFjaaoek 

Private  revenue,  derived  from  indua- 

try  (excluding  agriculture)   .  59^         40|        100 

Public  revenue,  from  li(]uors»  tcibaooo^ 

gunpowder,  &c.  «  80 

Do.  do.  from  stamps  and  registration  60| 
Da  do.  from  patents  -  61^ 

Do.  do.  from  the  posts  •  61 1 

Scholars  at  the  primary  schools  66 

Productive  force  for  equal  quantities 

of  ground  -  66  84         100* 

'  One. cannot  help  being  struck,  as  M.  Dupin  observes,  with 
liie  very  uniform  proportion  whidb  is  here  preserved  in  the 
two  secuons  of  the  country  among  the  various  branches  of 
rievenue  which  depend  on  skill,  aistivity,  and  capital,  on  every 
source  of  wealth  in  short,  except  mere  amount  of  territorial 
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ItisneauffkaMo^  loo^  that educttkkiii,  and  of  t»ur86 
knowledfge^  Ibllows  exactly  the  same  law.  " 

The  north  of  France  is  net  only  auich  farther  advanoed 
in  induttry  al  preient  than  the  sovibt  but  it  is  preeeedirtg  hi 
the  career  of  ini[MX)vement  with  much  greater  rapidity » as  i* 
proved  by  the  IbUowing  table,  which  shows  the  inoreaw  on 
different  liranches  of  the  public  revenu^tn  six  years. 

JdiJtiion  to  the  Puilic  Seoeauejixm  18S0  to  1826. 

N.  Fmnoe.  8.  France.  All  Franee. 

Patents                 2.S03.225  francs  1.122.^46  S.425.470 
R^stration  and 

Btatnpt            17.6lt.946            7.594.689  25.187.593 

ThepoaU             2.«9&488            8.064.465  4.626.953 

Custana             17.576.114          10.067.152  97.643.266 

Indirect  taxes     1&287.815            4.766.083  17.993.89^ 
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fl8.3ia096  25.544.584    78.868.180 

Proportional  in- 
crease of  rere* 

65  85  100 


But  when  the  relative  numbers  of  the  population  are  taken 
into  account,  the  difference  is  still  mam  atrikingy  aa  Ibe  fdU 
lowing  table  will  show  :— 

N.  RsSM.     8*  FWUKie.        Ad  Tmnm. 

£ach  million  of  inhabitants 
in  six  years  have  increased 
the  population  57.195       85.182        44.700 

Have  sent  to  school  (chil- 
dren) 56.265       21.751        36.764 

Have  increased  the  public 
revenue  by  their  industry  .    . 

francs  3.902.866    1.424.206  2.495.670 

According  to  the  last  official  account  presented  by  the 
Vot.  v.— No  XVIII.  o 
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wi|s  as  follows:-^  • .  ^  v- . .     it    .•  ^    '  , 

Communeflr  fawving  prinmty  tidbb^te'         16.T0I      '  9.669 
Cammuneci  (k^lltit«  of  ^itm  ^  ^.44^1        9.6B8   ' 

'Thus  more  than  one-half  of  the  communes  in  the  south 
are  destitute  of  the  means  of  elementary  education. 

Jf.  Fouoe.    S.  Knmatt  .  AAOnnca. 

PofMlsin  the  Boyoi  CoU^^es        4.686      8.4LS        H).OM 
Secondary echools  S6.950.  24088      150.988 

Primary  ditto        /  749^846, 3!ni.961    LlliK7T7 

The  greater  number  of  pupils  from  the  south  at  vi^  ttoyal 
Colleges^  M.  Dupin  attributes  to  the  number  of'  bursaries  at 
the  colleges  in  that  part  of  France.  "  The  people  of  the 
*^  south,"^  he  observes,  '^  have  a  prodigious  talent  for  obtain- 
"  ing  ,(fc^  fHfu^Jse^  dfitetfUt^  "  Plot  a-Dieu,*^  he  ^ds, 
^^  quails  fui^ml  la  xaSme  ardeur  at  la  wa&toe  dexteiiti^  pour 
**  Abteniir  des  ^coles  primaires  T' 

The.  university  distributes  annually  a  numbei;  of  prizes 
mni  accesUs^  among  the  colleges  ;of  Paris  and'Versi^le^'md 
the  Almanack  of  the' University  contdns  the  names  of  those 
who  gain  them,  with  the  place  of  their  birth.  Setting  aside 
the  de|)ttrttiiei(t  of  Fietris,  in  order  that  nb  undue  advantage 
may  be  given  to  the  north,  M.  Dupin  finds  that  the  number 
^ned  by  pupils  bdptiging  to  the  SI  departments  of  the 
north  and  tb^  64  of  the  south  to  be  aslollows::-***  •  j 
North  107.  South. 86. 

Part  of  this  di&renoe  'may  be  ascribed  to  the  greatcar  dis- 
tance of  southern  depairtments  from  the  ciqutal ;  but  of  llie 
14S  f  ewards  jvoted,  37  were  prizes  and  106  accesits,-  and  oi 
these  S7  prizes  S3  were  carried  away  by  the  pvrpils  from  the 


*  Tke  pupa  who  hai  the  highesi  niu^tws  of'  toUs  ii«xi  to  him  who  gunt  a 
prize  is  considered  as  having  obtained  a  certain  distinction,  which  is  called  an 
accesit. 


Mttii,  atidjaaif-Bam^  hj>ihm»  from  the  wiith;  ta  tkntiiii 
the  coilegesy  in  pdint  of  fact^  the  prbes  go  to  the  nerllMra* 
pupik,  and  the  aoeeaits  to  the  southern. 

Of  .the  66  meaBbers  of  the  Aeadew^  of  Soienees  (who.eM 
impartially  chosen  from  the  savamU  of  the  whole  kingdomjl^ 
the  82  departments  of  the  north  have  afforded  48,  and  (he 
54  departments  of  the  south  only  1 7  f       . 

The  Record  of  Brevets,  or,  as  we  call  them,  patentSf  for 
new  inyentions  and  discoveries  in  the  arts»  Sec,  in  the  S^ 
jeaTBy  ftom  1791  to  18B5,  presents  the  following  result  t***-  • 
The  north  1690*  The  south  413. 

ExUbitiona  of  the  products  of  industry  are  made  (every* 
four  years  we  believe)  in  France,  and  prizes  are  given  fqr^ 
the  most  improved  or  perfect  specimens.  In  the  exhibition 
of  1819  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :— 

Medals  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze.     North  £93.   South  107. 

^  Thus,  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the  two  parts 
"  of  France^  whether  in  relation  to  their  agriculture  or  their 
''  commerce;  at  whatever  stage  of  life  we  contemplate  die  po^ 
**  pulation^  in  tender  infancy^  when  the  A  B  G  is  the  £ncyclo<- 
*^  paedia^  at  the  colleges^  the  polytechnic  school,  or  the  academy 
of  sciences^  or  as  regards  invention  in  the  arts^  or  the  national 
prises  for  industry,  every  where  we  find  a  difference  between 
the  two  parts,  which  is  analogous  and  aln^ost  always  pro- 
''  portionaL  In  the  eyes  of  men  who  know  how  to  compare 
*'  effects  with  causes,  this  constant  uniformity  of  results,  this 
<'  superiority  of  every  kind  in  favour  of  the  part  of  the  kingdom 
''  where  popular  instruction  is  most  developed,  demonstrates 
''  clearly  the  advantage  of  that  instruction  in  promoting  trade, 
''  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  private  and  pablic  wealth." 

M.  Dupin  holds  the  backwardness  of  the  people  in  the 
south  of  France  to  be  entirely  the  consequence  of  ignorance, 
and  not  to  spring  from  any  defect  of  natural  talent.  To 
paint  their  inferiority  as  it  were  to  the  eye,  and  to  affront 
them  into  some  exertions  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  ig^ 
norance,  he  has  appended  to  his  work  a  map  representing 
the  state  of  education  in  France.  In  this  map,  the  propor- 
tion which  the  children  at  school  bear  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion ia  marked  in  each  department,  and  the  surface  of  the 
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depaitmem  is  made  l^hlrar  or  dwkev  by  ▼arykig  tints  of  en* 
graving,  in  proportiim  as  theanieunt  of  -eihiGaftiaa  is  greater 
or  kss.  In  a  well«educated  nation,  the  children  at  adbool 
form  about  one-dighth  or  ninth  part  of  the  whole  inhabitants. 
None  of  the  departments  of  France  reach  this  gpint,  but- 
those  of  the  north  make  the  nearest  approximaticMx.  In- 
some  of  these  it  is  ^^^  ^^,  ^\,  &c.>  up  to  •^^.  In  the  depart- 
ments of  the  south  it  varies  from  ^  up  to  the  fearful  pro- 
portion of  2^7,  which  has  been  very  properly  typified  in  tke 
map  by  a  surface  absolutely  black,  as  if  knowledge  had  there 
suffered  a  total  eclipse.  A  more  entire  privation  of  the 
means  of  instruction  is  probably  not  to  be  found  in  Siberia 
or  Turkey  f 

The  following  are  examples  of  several  departments, 

North  and  East  of  France. 


Department  of  Fas-de-Calais,  are  at  school 

Somme,  ■ 

Oise,  ' 

Nord,  

Aisne,  ^....-.^ 

Ardennes,  — — 
Meuse,  ■  ■ 

Moselle,  ..— ..^ 

Marne,  ■ 

Aube,  '  M 

Haute  Marne,  — -i— 

Meurthe,  ......^ 

Vosges,  _...» 

Bas  Rhin,  -i......... 

Haut  RhiUj  —— _ 


Proportion  of  entire  po- 
pulation at  BcfaodL 

1-1 4th  part 

1-12 

1-11 

1-20 

1-lS 

1-13 

1-14 

1.10 

1-10 

1-10 

1-11 

1-14 
1-18 
1-11 
1-18 


Divide  by  15  |  194 


Average  for  these  departments, 


18H 


Mtvsas  or  vjunos.  itt 

West  and  iataiov  of  Vnma,  oammewiiig  at  Cape  Fima- 

...  Fkoportkmofenllitpo* 

pulation  at  school. 

Department  of  Finisterre,         are  at  school  l-199th  part 

C6tesduNord,  — 1-152 

Morbihan,  — —  1-228 

lUe  et  Vilaine,  — I-IH 

Loire  inferieure,  — —  1-182 

Mayenne,  '  1-78 

Maine  et  Loire,  '  1-90 

Sarthe,  !-«> 

Loir  et  Cher,  1-132 

Indre  et  Loire,  ■  1-229 

Indre,  l-'^* 

Cher,  1-82 

Crease,  — — —  1-74 

Allier,  1-140 

Puy  de  Dome,  ■  1-180 

•   Cantal,  1-209 

Haute  Loire, 1-268 

Divide  by  17  |  2488 
Average  of  population  attending  schools  in  -v    — — 
17  middle  departments  148d  part  of  the  V     148i'V 
whole,  -  -  -  "    ^ 

Southern  Departments. 

Ftoportion  of  entfae  po- 
puUitioii  at  KhooL 

Department  of  Gironde,  are  at  school  l-63d  part 

Landes,  — —  1-26 

Basses  Pyrennees,    — — —  1-15 

Hautes  Pyrennees,  ^  1-16 

Gers,  -^ 1-47 

Carry  forward 


> 
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Brought  forward 

Lot^Gsrbime^      ♦—*— .-  1.40lh 

Tato  et  GaroDoe,      ■  » -  ■  ■  1-66 

Haute  Qaronne,  ■  ■■  1-50 

Arriege,  i^  1-188 

Tarn,  ■  l-S* 

Aude,  '  '^  1-41 

Pyrenn^s  Oriental,  — —  1-66 

H^rault,  "      ■  1*^1 

Boucbes  du  Rh6ne, 1-40 

Var,  IA» . 

Divide  by  15  \  668 
Average  of  population  attending  schools  in  \  » 

15  sQuthern  deputqi^ents^  1.44th  part  of  V        44/^ 
the  whole,  ' 

^*  The  inspecUon  of  this  spotted  mi^  should  call  up  a  blush 
in  the  face  of  every  public  man  in  I'ranCe*  When  we  con- 
sider the  nursery  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  has  been 
thus  suffered  to  grow  up  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  while 
its  rulers  were  lavishing  millions  on  works  of  luxury,  vanity, 
or  ostentation,  we  can  scarcely  find  words  to  exj»ess  our  in- 
dignation  at  sueh  a  profligate  neglect  of  duty  on  the  pairt  of 
the  government,  and  such  a  stupid  apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  people. 

<(  We  concur  with  M.  l)upia  in  thinking,  that  the  want  of 
primary  schools  is  the  first  want  of  the  country ;  but  we 
would  not  attribute  the  poverty  and  apathy  of  the  people  of 
the  south  entirely  to  this  cause,  nor  do  we  anticipate  that  a 
better  education  will  raise  them  completely  to  a  level  with 
the  people  of  the  north.  We  believe  that  there  is  an  origi- 
nal diversity  of  character  among  nations  as  well  as  indivi* 
duals,  which  produces  important  effects  on  theur  ocmduct 
and  institutions.  The  spirit  of  industry  and  impcovement 
is  more  active  in  England  than  in  any  other  country ;  yet 


V&WBUb  of  f^RANCB.  flOS 

the  Englirfi  are'  by  nd  ittei^m^ftb  well  educated  as  the  people 
of  many^Dtiier  Emupam  8tate»ii<^:Q^^ttifai  lias  more  schools 
than  RK^nish  Germany  or  -Mfthigtil  ^Fraiifoe,  though  it  is 
mfiiiitely^b^hind  tbeseroDuntrieSM'^'V^llltflS^f).  And,  gener- 
ally spe^Mfag,  though*  the  most  industHMs  k^ations  of  Europe 
are bettei^Mucat^  than  the  others,  the  degree  of  industry 
is  seldottf  Hk  propdrtion*  to  the  amount  bf  instruction ;  and 
diffbsed'^Mems  of  edQ(%tiof],  where*  they  do  exist,  are  per- 
haps as*  often  the  consequence  as  the  cause  of  the  mental 
and  boBily  activity  which  accompanies  them.  Now,  with 
regard  to  France,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  northern 
departments,  which  are  the  great  seats  of  intelligence  and 
industr^i'  ^'  ^xaetly'th^' districts  which  are  inhabited  by  a 
people  of^'Gerniaii  Md'Nontilm  extriictidn;  that  is,  by  a 
bnmch  df-the  gre^t  Goihkr  fiunily  which  occupies  Germany, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium,  England,  and  the-Lowfends  of 
Scotland,-«the  states  which  are  confessedly  at  the  head  of 
modern  •eivlMsatioti.'  The-Oothic  race  has  less  vivacity  and 
senailiiK^f  diato  se^e  of  the  soiitbem  races,  but  it  greatly 
Bur^ass^^them  attifl  hilints  of  order,  rectitude  of  judgment, 
peM6v«Ml«de^  and'deoiridn  of  character.  Qn  tihe  other  hand, 
thift'depitfltneiits  itf  the  centre  of  France,  where-  ignorance 
and  rtideness  are  most*  jh^evalent,  were  exactly  the  ancient 
ae^^df  the  Gdts.  Iii  the  westerh  paift  of  this  Vract  the 
Celtic  irace^  presB^es  its  criigitial  language ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  extent  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  b«fti»  df>die  population'  is  C^htc  'Mill.  'The  inhabitants 
of  these  districts,  in  short/  ^^  at  bot^Mh  of  ihe  same  fumily 
witliChoWdsh,  the* Irish,  and  the  Sbotch-  Highlanders,^^ 
tribes  which,  even  at  this-  day,  are  much  inferior  to  Hie 
Gothic  racd  in^  apCitndd  for  eivilizatioh.'* 
.  To  these  judicion&  remmrks  6f  the  reviewer  we  may  add, 
thflU^  die  great  cdiamcteristic  of  the  German  head  is,  that  the 
fleeting. organs  are  Wge«  Individuality  large;  Eventu- 
idity  And  the'  other  knowing  organs  smaller ;  the  organs  of 
Benevolence,  Ideality,  Wonder,  Firmness,  and  Ckmscien^ 


huftMULVonlaiid  deedi  tfupfmgmg^tBMy  toootioelhe  ttmtijo 
of  A  .coftt  of -anKvoifa  <9HM$age4»  >llie  'stt^,  "whieb  spoke 
yljiniy  a\particoiarvatntaiM«t,-it  (Aiitnced  tor  obctir^tx>  us, 
ibol,  >a»  it  i»  IVkdytbkt'^^  illioieM^^  df^a  dimity  motto 
mwiilrpicofut  tte  ^pmdLugiifetJIIimg  of  Mto'  miud,  tbe^ftunify 
oha»Bter*atle«tilsfouttdei^6,  iti*oiherwoidd;  th^^ri^iittit^re. 
Ammiaringfanaly  orgaiMfttioD,  ]aiiigbt>beiiif<M<Md  fronylbe^t- 
morial  taoltoi  aid  the  aecomfMOiyiBg'ctfesty'^idi  h^g^ti^Mj 
a  hieioglypfaiG  or  emfatraialioal  design,  ^xpredsitig^  tbfr  tabe 
«wtiiaent  with  the  motto  itself;  Wetfaou^  it  pi%)beMe  <lftit 
the  books  of  hmJdiy  would  show^a  greet  pfe^Md&MfiOe^isr 
wdfish  lOver  flodial  feeling  ifi^dieee^fieMiiottoB.'  TheHbtmders 
of  Jamiiies,  in  rade  tieae^  would  laf  costie  be  p«Mid^of  4h^ 
qualities  by  whi^b  th^- rose,  andaMiougb theKbi^i^refiddom 
jnst  and  meraftil,  the  ^notto  and  crert;  would  iiokl  out  the  la- 
conic boast  to  the  worM.  We  expected  thet  next  tothe  bdiw&. 
ers-  would  eome  tbe  worshippers,  the  preuit  th&vuK^ts  of 
^uvahry^-who  beot  the  knee  alike  to  HkUt  kiAg;  thedhaiMfcreiis^ 
and  thbirOod;  and  that  of  sentimeiKs  not  selfisb,  Yeilettttibn 
wooU  figure  in  heraMKc  blazonry ;  and'  Hope,  lilat  nevei^fSlll- 
ing  imtMilse  of  the  ambitioua  We  cKd  noteatpedt  mcnre'tltte 
a>  sprinkling  dp  justice^  and  little,  if  any^  mercy^afaK  - ' - 

With  these  antiripatidDsi  it  was  interesting  to  open  teraURc 
w^ovhs,  both  Engh^  aild  Scottish,  And  obe^rtefaMf'&c'ire 
-were  edtfect.  We  were  nearly  so,  and  precisdy^  ih  the 
above  ordo**  W^th  the  exception  of  Fhmness,  #hidi  forms 
an  element  in  many  mottee,— -and -whieb  may  minj^e  in  a 
combination  of  faculties  for  iU  as  weU  as  for  good,«-«*tbe  great 
majority  ascend  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  dtgi^  thkn  the 
twelve  lowest  faculties^  embrs^ig  the  animal  propentitieB 
and  lower  sentiments.  A  coAiMenMe  mttnber  ascend  to 
Veneration— not  just  so  many  to  Hope— -more  than  we  ex- 
pected  to  Conscientiousnesa— 4uid  a  very  Aw  to  pnre  Be^- 
^KMlence. 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  class  of  feelings,  we  find  these 
mottos  in  their  unmingted  degradation.     For  ex* 


3df«8tarai  a^  Smiite.fto.dBo  gffnekaify  very  Vik 

Idlft  a|id  CanM'im  miA^fA  afe(i|iiiot>igny4< . 
Jil|iH|t  I^jfiii  1^  T^^iytot^o  lor.  ifiOi^T  tribe!  aetms  tekiaipie 

w«U  4«Yel<qpifd»  md  a  gKieAj^.«iaii7  mta^dT  iiakiiiilun»i^ 

.  lAJMHiAt.I^wis  Uia  (face  pramiU  «  roMBdiann^eiid'  die 
tNrw  !#>  lAVe  ^t  PoQHXivk^^i^Qfim  ami  ladiTiduililyi  Thcj 
an  fiHDQiia  in  Um  arta;  but  Qfdnr  and  CoiiaraMkioimeflB 
are  emaUf  and  Ijing  and  boasting  are  featiurea  of  their  incfr* 

IftliobfiiMiar.     >   '    " 

ISSe^'MtB  have  maiiitaiMd  tbeveefareB  inaioiiieplaeeaiiear 
4liefiieniwi9r^xwiM^  Abeul^  twotj  leaguee  fiBinifCoUeBla^ 
wplto^ivwwaf  Ibe  Bkim%  bot  eovie vfaat  inia  Bnaee,  a 
Gflttk^  popdaijm  pimentaitaelf'iQferioc  in  cerefaealioiiffamaa- 
tiopt  lo.tbe  Golhio  with  vbodli  it  is  surmuBded. 

Ifteeaitams  of  iafonaaiieiift  we  are  aarare^  aieezesedinglj 
gfmmimi  imfieHbefe;  .b«t  they  are  pcemtod  meraly  to 
eolidt  tha  alleation  of  luavellara  to  tbia  voet  intefeetng  and 
wpartMi;  baaPM^'^.  pbieaalqpfial  ia^iaiiy.  If  some  smaH 
ffmmiiHi  4l|a  Wbofpyr  Md  laoney  cacpended  ia  presteting  the 
IKiblienqidi  elaborate  deaeriptieQa  and  dlaviags  of  the  faces 
4lA  fostiaviva  of  diftieat  oeuolriea  wave  bestowed  in  cdUect* 
iig;  fopiiiiite  delineations  ctf  their  hands  or  their  actual 
abulia  wd  tbie  uiformatioii  were  osmbioed  widi  sncb  da* 
t«il«^aa  ihaae  furaMhed  by  SL  Dapn^  hturan  mfM^^mnA 
wa«14  be  iaoalQiilahly  apeelesaled.  4 


>' 


ABTICLE  IIL 


FHHENOLOGICAL  REKAEES  ON  THE  MOTTOS  OF  A&MQ- 
'  BIAI4  BEARINGS. 

A  BAjni  of  thinking  phrenolGgieally  gives  a  tendency  to  ra- 
diioe  aU  Uv9  pbenomena  of  life  and  human  aflbira  to  their 
elemiQiits  in  the  prinitive  and  welUlistuigiushed  springs  of 


J 


htflBML  vordaad  deeA '  »I>ap|NMMiigtlatity  tonotiee^the  motto 
of  a..coftt  ofHffBftviwaOBn^b^e^  Ihe'tt^^ 
yhnnty  A'x|»ftrtMiiilftr^«tntittM«t,  4t  flb^  ta  occur  tx>  in, 
^Ml,  i  a»^  it  i»  liheljr^  >  tiiiii^  tbfe  lAodMi^^  df^  a  '^femify'-  mdto 
4pBflic»)cout  tte  pmaUiitgiifeM^  «f  lAi<  mittd',  the^fimnty 
olianwter,at  least  ksfoittidet^fi,  in^ibepwoRte,  th^rigiMd)^ 
^nwimafcing?  family  organiaatioii;  migbt'beiAffrnMd  fMaifA&m^ 
morial  mottoj  aad  tha  accompairfiBg'oi^est^  ^ieh  i^-geti^radiy 
a  hieioglfpbie  or  embkraalioal  des^y  «3tpivdBil]g<(  tk^-tabe 
^ortiiaeat  with  the  motto  itself.  We  thought  it  pi^iliaMe  tlmt 
the  books  of  honaldiy  would  show^a  great  pre^MdMM^df 
mMsh  vver  aadal  feeling  iBitbe^a^UeMdottoB;  The-Sfmnders 
4xf&mtlte6)  in  rude  time^  would  of  coomebe  pi^d^^of  «h^ 
ifualities  by  whid)  they  rose,  and  ahhougkCheAk^iM^rea^eim 
jnst  and  memnSDl,  the  motto  and  crest  would  liold  out  the  la- 
conic boast  to  the  world.  We  expected  that  next  tothe  fadtet. 
ers  wooU  oome  the  worshippers,  the  prm»  dk&DuMiirs  of 
^hkralry^wlio  bent  the  knee  alike  to thteir  kmg,  theil^tniiftressi 
and  theirOod;  and  that  of  ifentimMfs  not  seMsb,  YbtfeMtkm 
wooU  figure  in  heralfte  bbusonry ;  and  Hope,'  lilat  neve«&fiM. 
'ing  impulse  of  the  ambitious*  We  ^  not<acpeeft  more' than 
a'sprinkling  of  justice,  and  little,  ifany^  mercy^at-aK  '*"* 

With  these  anticipations^  it  was  interesting  to  open  -hferalAc 
wiotks,  both  Bnghsh  aild  Scottieb,  and  obsertebMrfax^ire 
-were  edrrsct  We  were  ueariy  so,  and  precisely  ih  the 
above  order.  W^h  the  exception  of  Ffarraness,  which  forms 
an  element  in  many  mottos,— ^nd  which  may  min]^e  in  a 
combination  of  faculties  for  ill  as  weH  as  for  gcxKlj'-^tbe  great 
majority  ascend  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  dtgitity  thkn  the 
twelve  lowest  foculties^  embra^g  the  anhnal  propennties 
and  lower  sentiments.  A  ooAeAdenrUe  number  ascend  to 
Veneration— not  just  so  many  to  Hope— *mare  than  we  ex- 
pected to  Conscientiousness— 4uid  a  very  fow  to  pore  Be- 
nevolence. 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  class  of  feelings,  we  find  these 
in  some  mottos  in  their  unmingled  degradation.     For  ex* 


iiamimAii  iiiimMi  SUB 

^^■^■^^^^    9I^W9^^  i^^^^W^W  ^^MV^^v  H^V^^P^Sr  m^^^^PwV  1  •^^P  V^V^  4nv     ^^J^PI^M  ^H^^^^flVMIV  ^iv 

— /•  mah^  isimmr'^i^  ^  tmidraod^  dbggrr  fv  craB^^ddn 
CiitfiQ».laiI)|^r.t»ctmiMM»,apd  Wfuitbe  nvaideiDus  boast  of. 
Kjd(filtffifik»  whp. .  ie-ealered  tbe  «AimAMo£  tbtlO^nmiffum 
al^DtfuwIma  ^.^^Si^jbA  ihe  Cummio^  Hbom  Biugk^  under  Ve-. 
iwidlia^  aaidi  be.  (fet^MM  be  bad.  luUcd~'^  Foi*  ciowft^  /  Fll 
•Mt^  MMiv'"  AtqiuMtivaaesSi  SecvetmiiMB,  and  Cautei,. 
WjggertwH  iha  gioiwUv^  fainyy-molto  of  XtfMJb  ^^^  while 
ThiHk  shtittwmit0r€ii  noMU^-BifiwB  no.bigber  thaa  idie  anw 
lutip^'.of;tfca>  84|pi|0^  beg  in  a-swiae^tya*  Hovever.  tlua 
UM^mM^iaottp. aMy>  aaiH  a|1Mf^  bave  deecribed  tbe  founder 
of.  the  ncible  fuailj  to  wbiab  it  bekwgs,  we  can  answerfor  iu 
opAtrast  tO'tbe  lentineata  of  tbe  present  n^resentatbre*  He 
hsLS  an  easjr  course  before  him,  let  him  reverse  ii,  and  mark, 
th^  tiiqe  a^  a  t^lyproiid  epoch  in  his  fsmilyJiistory.  Forik 
Eortf/okf  wdJiU  thefettfin^^^ifOiM  also  be  iq^^vod  by  a 
chaMe  tp  J?pi|til  FatifmeMid  break  ihe^feUee^e.  Biung-ia 
ti^*  SGpJk^.hut  still  in  tbe  regions  of  selfishness,  are  moat  of 
the  boastful  motlos  of  the  warrior.  Of  course  these  mani- 
feat  GombaUveoess  always  in  alliaace  with  Self-esteem,  vari- 
oiia^  modified  by  Finnness,  Love  of  Approbation,  Caution^ 
and  Hope;  /  have  decreed^^  Self-esteem  and  Sinnness.  / 
#miv/aap9ii0rad-*-isCombativeflaBa.and  8elf«Mteem,.as  aw, 
It4»4vance-^  49m  readg^^Fifremoei  if  I  canF-^troager' than^ 
enimiu^^eqmal  (ojiiends'-'4iu0  wm  ascendam'-^iandjaet-^ 
Jfhd^eno^^^teadjf^  roi^wo  from  Gombativeness  and  FirraiiessL 
(26^1  vidorsf's  reward^lfenpr  AMndr^Death  raihtr  Mum 
dl^9gwcir^Feaap  Aame  ■  bare  ref erepce  to  the  workTs  opinioii^ 
and  therefore  qpring  from  Love  of  Approbation,  in  ogmhioa- 
tion  withSelf'^teem. 


I  give  all  the  mottoi  in  English*  although  many  of  them  are  in  Latin 

FNOCh* 


SIB  AMionAi#  Momoa. 

CamioiMiiMM^  ^Aum  powerfiilv  wonU^ot  be  cononkd  evoi 

1g  tid  cmUmmehf* 

•Hope  mof  well  be  eKptcsted  le  pMdeninate  m  miiidb  odw 
jMcd  tv  all  the  diaiiees  oS  war  «id  oonaequent  nciaaitaidea 
of  feitune ;  aooordingly  we  bavei^/  Aope— inUfe/  fcimttr  / 
hope^I  Jim  in  hape^Hope  wmnahu^By  hope  amd  Ubmw 
^'TkeffgohigkwhoMempt^mmmii.  SelfceateBmapttgleB 
lai^y  in  this  laat  We  latel j  met  with  a  mgular  euimpk 
of  this  motto  expresnog  the  ruling  feeling.  A  man  rather 
below  middle  rank  happened  to  oome  to  ua  often  tat  pniu 
fessional  advice.  We  observed  in  him  the  quelitiea  of  nnomu 
sonable  sanguineness  and  great  love  of  show.  He  died,  ead 
left  a  widow  and  children  nearly  destitute.  Among  his  effiM» 
there  was  a  costly  watob^  chain,  and  seals^  almost  new,  wordi 
not  less  than  60  guineas,  which  it  was  perfect  insanity  fer 
a  person  in  his  dreumstances  to  have  purchased.  Of  oouree 
there  was.a  crest  on  one  of  the  seals,  and  we  were  enriousto 
dbserve  the  motto.  It  turned  out  to  be,  <'  Spero  mdiom^^ 
<<  I  hope  better  tfaings.""  Stifl  with  Self*esteem  for  a  faaaa^ 
Secretiveness  lends  its  md  in  some  minds  to  cosurlitiile  die 
fkvonrite  sentiment  For  example— JVlBwr  jAoir  your  ftig&^^ 
I  bide  my  time.  This  dedanition  of  cherished  revfenge  ia  a 
nngillar  ffulonge  of  oMMSteem)  Destrttoltvencss,  8eeiGliVia»i' 
ness,  and  Caudousness* 

Veneration,  as  Veneration,  if  umsmced  wkk  the 
Ibelings^  whidi  lead  to  Ingotry  and  persectttifln,  has 
thing  selfish  in  it ;  and  when  expressed  on  the  warriet's 
shield,  has  h^er  daims  to  omr  respect  Its  manilcelatioi^ 
in  rude  times  was,  it  is  true,  far  the  most  part  snperstiikMB^ 
and  for  that  reason  It  is  not  entided  to  be  dassed  wilk  Coik 
sdenUAisnesa  and  Bensivolense,  unless  it  is  found  in  com* 
pany  with  them-^JMveMtm  Jirom  the  ame^^Gtery  io  flbdm 
WnOe  I  breoAe  I  will  tnut  m  Ae  eroee^From  God,  mi 
JramfiiHmi€  WorMpGodySeroeike  Kimg^^ymer higmHjy 
W^tkgood'mMtoeervemyKmg.'^OmOadr^Om 


Attirt.     Theae  mAvmay  otheia  ^mw  {mbfd%  nti^  efb- 

th^  unere  more.  But  we  ought  oonclude  Irae  taUgiMiB 
MiDgstD  (beicug  itt  wMUfcm  fi»>thei  mind^  wkere  CoQMfieiv- 
tifwignwH  fremUaAm  ddekiedif  ai  lo  flppeiir  ujpon*  tlM  8hittU« 
Foreanaiplez^Mn^-lfte  /mm^  of  jwHce^  fiekf^tmd  fiithr^ 
a&U^  amd  mm^ef^i^JOf  juH>  and  jbar  ndi^^ 
j<iiid%i  jy  cofyagy,  nai  Ay  eruJU^JEivery  eim^hbicwn^^Ih 
fii^M  and  lnlv^-<-^lkie2Sl09'u^fl(i[gv  Tiougi/l^— Jeiep  i^nyv^  (oon- 
tutity^J^robikf  (he  true  himour^VMue  ike  sale  fioMSfy— 
Tb  be  Totkit  Alan  io*eum*^High  and  gotA^JShnrnd  eon-- 
eeienee  a-  strong'  iowen^The  palm  to  tiHue.  Last  of  all 
earner  iBttietolenee)  and  it  is  like  a  gleam- of  suinhiiie  in  the 
BttEbt  of  a  irtorm,  to  see  its  mild  and  beantifiil  countenance  in 
the  ages  of  pride,  cunning,  and  ferocity ;  but  it  is  but  thinly 
sown.  Be  braxfe,  not  Jierce^^Clemency  adorm  ike  brave-^ 
Thaitl  may  do  good^Thai  I  may  do  good  to  others^^Do  all 
good*  And  last,  though  not  least,  as  a  sentiment  on  the 
UaaoD  of  the  warrior  who  fights  for  peace,  a  direct  condem- 
nation of  war,  in  the  mottcx,  '*  BeUa  horrida  beUa.'^ 

0 

in  Ijbe  oontinned  strug^e  against  power,  which  the  history 
of  both  ends  of  our  island  record,  it  would  be  strange  if  on 
armorial  bearings  there  were  no  expresrions  of  the  love  of 
libetty^--that  fruit  of  a  fine  combination  of  Self-esteem,  Con* 
sdendousness,  Benevolence,  and  Firmness.  We  have,  ac. 
oonhngly,  such  mottos  as,  lAbertae^^IAberiy  entire^Couniry 
dear.  Liberty  dearer-^  have  Utoedjree  and  wiU  die  free. 

The  mottos  idbich  indicate  the  reflecting  powers,  as  maums 
of  wisdom  were  rare  in  rude  times,  unless  we  take  those  for 
such  as  esfress  the  higher  se&dments^  as.  Virtue  the  sole  no. 
hihtyf  be.  We  have,  however,  fighted  upon  one  which  is 
puiely  intellectual,  and  we  quote  it,  because  it  happens  to  be 
eminently  phrenologicaL  Nihil  invito  Minerva.  It  is  v«n 
to  espeel  exoellence  without  the  genius  from  which  it  springs. 

It  would  fl^Mtly  increase  the  interest  of  this  commumca- 
tiOD,  were  it  permitted  us  to  compare  the  actual  history  of 


910  AmnmiAii  movtm. 


fanilies  iHth'-llidfr  Mnorial  fegiads.    But  at. 

iM;  and  f^'aii^tbeMbBe  cLenkd'CintitdvantagBvttHi^jiiNMt  be 
cjMUM'wilh  nmtMnendKag'to  the  re«deirite>aiipl^  tiie  iBMnr. 
Icklge  «f'8achi:pritmte  ftuariliBBafe  he  pomiksm-iB  nimynrf 
hamfesft'eiid  of  malMg  tbe.  eomfmrii^n  brtweeii  itiandithe 
ikfnily^aniiB,  tow  hinntlf;  We  do  oot^nttriuuta  doubt  thai 
in  ev^  iastanoe  thej  will  belbmid  strikingljonncidHiiU 


ARTICLE  IV. 

.  QAB^  fXF  SQfiCTiUUL  UJUUW^... ..      ,,      ., . 

The  following  very  distinct  and  interesting  'narrative  Waft 
read  to  the  London  Phrenological  Society,  and  kindly  com- 
municated to  us,  for  insertion  in  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
by  its  learned  author,  a  member  of  the  English  fiar.    ' 

In  t)ecember,  1823,  A.  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  in'flam«> 
mation  on  the  chest,   and   was  supposed   by  his'  medical 
attendant  to  be  in  considerable  danger.     One  nighty  white 
unable  to  sleep  from  pain  and  fever,  he  saw,  sitting  m  a 
chmr,  on  the  left  side  of  his  bed,  a  female  figure,  Vhlcli  he 
immediately  recognised  to  be  that  of  a  young  lady  vfho  died 
about  two  years  before.     His  first  feeling  was  surprise,  ahd 
perhaps  a  little  alarm ;   his  second,  that  he  was  sufierlng 
from  delirium*     With  this  impression  he  put  his  head  under 
the  bedclothes,  anci  after  trying  in  vain  to  sleep,  as  a  test  of 
the  soundness  of  his  mind  he  went  through  a  Ibng  and  com- 
plicated process  of  metaphysical  reasoning.  '  He  then  peeped 
out^  and  saw  the  figure  iu  the  same  situation  and  position. 
He  had  a  fire,  but  would  not  allow  a  candle  or  nurse  In  the 
room»    A  stick  was  kept  by  his  side,  to  knock  for  the'  niirs^ 
when  he  required  her  attendance.    Being  too  weak  to  move 
his  body,  he  endeavoured  to  touch  the  figure  with  the  stick ; 
but,  on  a  real  object  being  put  upon  the  chair,  the  imagin- 
ary one  disappeared,  and  was  not  viable  again  that  ntght. 
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'   Thenext i^iieidM«bt tifiJiliftiilmt *lbe«<f uiM^ aad/et- 

wm  wa^JbmfpmaUdi  )IttM»lMiie'iMaietpiidt>MrbafQie^  and 
he  «ia|>lo^Miimflri€  'fai  ^obilanitlsQiil^  WImo  be  dmtiiis 
eyeth'  or  ttiufeiad  lH»>lKadv  he  r^caasdi  to  eea  the  figufee ;  by 
iiilj0r|iou]g  'hk'Ahoid  he.  oMld  hide  fnit  of  it;  *aiid  it.vtts 
showd^fihe^aiijriiicie  nmteruQ  sabstanet^  *  by  the  rajrft^ofiihe 
fite  'irindh^AU  upoDi  •  ttnd  ^eto  •  teflBetod  f looi  iu^  *Jk%  the  fire 
declined  it*  became  lesa  perceptible,  and  as  it  went  out,  invi.» 
Abie.  A  similar  appearance  took  place  on  several  other 
nights,  but  it  became  vlfssr  pesoeptihle,  and  its  visits  leM 
frequent,  as  the  patient  recovered  from  bis  fever. 

He  says  the  impressions  on  his  mind  ^were  'always  pleasing, 
as  t|ie.  spectre  looked  at  him.  with  calmness  and  regardr  He 
never  supposed  it  real ;  but  was  unable  to  isocount  for  it  on 
any  pl^ilosophical  principles,  within  his  knowledge. 

In  the  autumn  of  18S5,  A.^s  health  was  perfectly  restored  j 
and  he  h^d  been  fcee  from  any  waking  vision  for  nearly 
eighteea  'months.  Some  circumstances  occurred  which  pro- 
duoed  in'  bfm  gpeat  mental  excitement.  One  morning 
he  dreamed  of  the  ^ure,  which  stood  by  bis  «ide  in  an 
aqgry  postunei  and>  asked  foi  a  locket  which  be  usually  wore. 
He '  airoke  and  saw  it  at  the  toilet,  with  the  locket  in  its 
hand.  He  rushed  out  of  bed»  and  it  instantly  disappeared^ 
During  the  next  rix,  weeks  its  visits  were  incessant,  and  the 
seoaations.  whiah.  they  produced  were  invariably  horrible. 
Some  years  before  he  had  attended  the  dissection  of  a 
won^m  in  a  staite.of  rapid  decomposition.  Though  much 
dbgusted  at  the  iime,  tiie  suXjject  had  been  long  forgotten ; 
bnt  was  recalled  by  tboi  union  of  its  putrescent  body  with 
the  spectre^s  features*  The  insits  were  not  confined  to  die 
nigfrt,  bul  frequently  occuired  i^le  several  persons  were  in 
the  same  room.  They  were  repeated  at  intervals  during 
the  winter ;  but  be  was  able  to  get  rid  of  them  by  moving  or 
ritthig  tn  «m  ereetpoiiHan.  Though  well^  hb  pulse  was 
hard,  and  generally  from  99  to  100. 


i 


SIS  amcffSAKi  iLiiimioN. 

A.kai»nwof  9ted«diMtioD«Ml  litt^  I 

iMUre  not'Ae  iliijiittfit  liwiht  of  fakMiiwilaty.  il«  nertr  tap^ 
powd  the  ■[ifiMiMifii  dbnirn  mnntiiiiirfl  adwr  tbatt-ilkanoDi. 
Be  Jmi^  alMfft  had  ^.yti^tmtttjf^i&umds  Ae  s^pefmhtrti^ 
irilhnufi  niiy  belief  iv  kf  aiMl  he  esBribet  these  efbcte  of 
JMeBJimtinn  tn  tht  pffurnl  rf  thr  Tnhfr  itf  Winrfrrj  andctiier 
giMi#8loiie%  when  m  boy.  He  inll  not  elhnr  ne  to  lay 
beiaie  'the  Seobty  a&  aoeoont  of  his  head^  as  connected  wtdi 
thift  statflment,  at  he  iRoald  xiot  Hfae  to  be  eiAed  aihaier  in 
the  BMaveUoak  I  may^  howeyer^  say,  diat  Ideefity  is  boge, 
and  the  reflectife-flMmteies  very  good.  J.  R  C 


«•*• 


It  ie  evident  that  the  author  waa  not  aware  when  be  wrote, 
of  the  caaeB  recorded  in  our  6th  Number ;  (voL  II.,  page 
890 ;)  especially  of  the  light  thrown,  by  the  comprdennve 
matance  of  Miss  S.  L.,  on  the  nature  and  immediate  cause  of 
such  illusions  in  the  morbid  activity,  and  of  oouiae  mtemal 
action,  sometimes  but  not  always  attended  with  acute  pain, 
of  the  portions  of  the  brain  through  which  Wonder,  Form> 
Sige,  CekmriDg,  and  often  others  of  the  knowing  perceptions 
are  produced.  The  communication  is  only  the  more  valu** 
aUe^'  that  afflther  the  audmr  nor  Ins  faiformant  A.  can  posb 
aiNy  be  cherged  with  suiting'  mi  instanoe  to  a  theory ;  but 
have  nanated  iq)peanmce8  as  they  were  experienced  and  de- 
aoibed;  and  wbichj  unknown  to  hotbi  taify  so  exactly  with 
the  other  instances  to  which  we  have  aUaded>  as  to  lonre  no 
doubt  of  their  being  the  eflhots  of  the  same  causes. 

It  i&not  siud  thatlocal  pain  was  felt  by  A.;  but  his  pulse 
was  from  90  to  100,  and  the  brain  evidently  in  over-*excite^ 
aMit*  When  such  illusions  occur  to  a  palaent  quite  coft. 
scious  aad  latioBaal,  they  are  not  imputed  to  the  internal 
eMtament  of  delirium,  but  to  an  eztermd  object     Even 


*  He  waft  reliflved  by  lioldii^  dM  head  IB  a&  Qfdghl  pftton*  TUawaatbe 
experience  of  Mim  8.  L.,  (294,)— a  proof  of  an  internal  mechanical  cause  ; 
periiaps  in  the  circulation  or  premnte  of  the  blood,  and  almost  suggesting  a 
topical  remedy,  or  alleviation. 


.         (Vi  VWB  .AIM.OF  HATS.  f||8 

San^tirt.JatHWWft»  wM.toJ^  itm^aate 

iiisttf^  of  refle<4«lg:  ^iM  1o  lriMttar*g<tttpil'eitrtigtt^  ff  fljr 

do  Qot^wish  tjfJB  aetf-f jnjMid :  #«r  nwcs  appmiio«i,  ftir 
we  wi^Jutt^l^dl  of  bo4|[,  :«hicl|  inniiictwfaiBkh.  rf  fanmi; 
but  }£.  be.  dbQMld  ba^e,  wy  luftire,  tMis,  ne.  sbmdd  BiMh 
value  a  loi^u^,  dewr^tioQ,  of  tben;  and  MpmiiMy xif  any 
Zoco;  p«ii,.or  ^es  afi^ongfaiq^pgf  Beombn,  ^wUeb  Ap  wigHt 
otbe^wil^-Mtthmk  ^  Wenould  finAereeU  hk 

aiteii^a^lq  fijcb  ^mploDip  ai  gidduieiP  atMhe 
or  ^j[^ti)ien  mentioDed  io  our  fiBvmtf  pepeb     .    • 


i  > 
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ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THE  8IiB  Q»  HjUCS  USED  BY  THE  DIFFESEirr 

iSJSSSB  OF  S0GIST7.     : 

( To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenohgical  Journal.)        .    . 

Sim-— Ix  is  with  nudi  pkamre  I  peruaedapi^er  byaLdit. 
dop  .^i^malwy'  in  youri  Journal. for  Novendbcr  Unt ;  and  as  it 
appsars  fi^fim  your  picfiMe  that .  yoa  are  dennnis  of  further 
obflei9SP#iwie. . on  the  tame  subgeDty.aiid  as*  I  have  been  up- 
wards of  ten  yeara  in  the!  same,  pm^uaion  with  your  Londen 
eoiraqwiiideat,  ahd  have  been  nieoeBiacUy  led  ^ay  obaervalfon 
to  entertain  tbe.stfue  ideas^  I  ahall endeavour  to  supply  you 
with  afgevinciai^cqrioboratifln  of  that  gentkanarfa  statements ; 
truBtiAg  it  nwy  not  .be  aIk]|0Bther.  unaeoeplable  to .  the  reados 
of  your/ Joua^aly  although  found  defieiettt  in  that  freedom 
and  eloquence  whieh  generally  adimi  its  pagea. 

Ip  assanting  ij^ieiaUy  ilo  the  coitectness  of  the  observations 
contained  in  that  article,  I  beg  leave' to  notice  one  remark  at 
the  top  of  page  541)  wh^re,  after 'stating  the  manner  in  which 
haftlen^ineaaoiiaaaeatis  given/the  author  says,  '^^Upoo  this 
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9)4  9»  9am  iiM^«r#AV8. 

<«  pma6^ Ubite  are  wsdU  «M^«9di^ii»int  ^Mt^tiittMfitetittr^ 

^<  ef  aft ifafiilit'fl  head,  mete^mg  by  the  |  of  an  inch  to^f 
<r|Bclii%.tiiegai«mlfidiflhe'oriiKaL^    WiOr  T^ipect  ib  tfib 
UrtterjobooiiWtiBii,  I  bsg  kave  to  eiblte,  dmt  in  this  part  of 
Ihaaolriytoj,.  ao^far  fitsm  9|  bring  tlie  general  fiHl  azeof 
m«»  at  alagr  fotbeif bii  regaid^  to  tbe  ittiutitnum ;  at  least;  in 
lhlaaaiiBte'6f«ijr(bi»bMM'I  hat«  tiM  wMr  vet^  ftwdeknandii 
fiM  blila«C  that  Aikr;  MP  do  imSi  Qp[>d ^e  strict^  ioqtrity, 
ithM  beeai  ^tharimt  Mndl  l9ieiiilbae  MtMifliv^  batten  alid 
natMloKs  €f  bata  in  tMfi^  eounc^ ;  and;  In  poiikt  of  &ct, 
the  cases  are  so  rare,  that,  in  a  male  pcqpidation  o£  aboat 
18^000,  not  more  than  10^  if  so  many,  require  hats  of  a  siae 
ttcm  7f  to  7{,  although  I  juiow  jottwo  estrette  cases  ef  8 
inches  being  required.      Neverthdess,  a  ^ery  pesosptiUe 
difesence  in  point  of  sibsoiula  atae  b^Weeit  those  hatsin 
general  request  amosig  the  higher  dJassea  of  the  oommunity 
and  those  of  the  common  and  lower  ranks  must  be  obvious  to 
eveiy  hatter  who  may  choose  to  pay  the  aKghtest  attention 
to  die  subject    WbUe  we  may  state  with  safety  7^  to  be 
tbe  medium  aiae  of  the  latfer,  we  are  qiAtcr  eertaiir  of  beiilg 
within  nwrkitot.atlsttii^  the  fdraMv  iba  be  9)^;  tbua  ahenring 
ovideaily  the  gmeral  «ao  of  die  one  cbM.to  b^a  iegltee 
lai|^r  UiaB  diat  of.  the  other.    It  ia  no  ^iloi^  misiter  td 
perowre  that  a  head  requiring  •  hat  6|,  haHem'*  nketeurei 
assot^  is  Ytery  dmstt  cempaied  with  one  i«quifiBg>7f ;  indeed 
the  former  iaby  thohlitlam  hare  consUiaced  a  Wy's  bat,  ai&d 
is  very  seldoBd  requhred  fst  an  adidt;  nor  isitho  kMelrsiaii 
often  ie%Qsred,  as  already  mentioned.  Hiii  iMtt  be  reaiffly 
believed  by  those  who  are  hware  thai  it  #ouWl  n^qmra  ifc  head 
equal  in  drcumference  to  Ih  OhdmersV  to  lit  it    It  ib  th« 
^oranee  df  the  vaat  ^ffimnoe  thai  f  of  an  indi  of  hatters' 
meMuemeat  giTea  on  the  absoluter  siae  tlMit  (Stases  s6*many 
«|sstakea  abont  the  general  «ae  of  headb«     Mt^ot-  \r&  are 
daily  dcrfted  to  send  a  bat  hdf  or  even  a  iriible  iHdh  itt^ger 


tbftd  anoCher  apoeiHed,  or  are  tequMsd  fanikft  thisiluife  an 
iiieh  htget^  becttUMf  it'iatoa  liq^«;  iriMm»  |fi  or  al  noat}, 
id  tfllibatiiireqlured*  ...  .. 

'  Yoilr  eorrestxnicl^iit/hi  ife^Jemg  of.  the  avpariaaky  of  the 
Stoteh  head,  fai  pohit  ftf  absokite  wm^  Ofor  thot'.af  dbe 
Biiglish,  tetelb  te^  my  memcry  a  eireMtttanca  ^rUrii  ha^ipaiu 
ed  a  mnHber  of  years 'ago,  tmA  whioh  sbM®  that  ithofiuBf^iv 
norvBftlniliar  try  thoae  i»ho  oio  in  the  fnotiBe.  of  Miliay 
large  qMtttkiee  of  hati  to  Gtootkud.  An  agent  to'dno^the^ 
sloat  edkt^idv^  E^filttti  hamea  ertti  aoliintfaig  ^fretln  oitlaM^ 
^ed  my  Mher  observed,  that  he  had  jmlt  reerifcdawty 
large  qiumtity  ft«m  his  house  wUdi^  fieni  didrenlaU  mae, 
#ereqYfite  ttosaleaUe.  When  the  daeB<wer&  aisMidiied,  the 
agent  observed,  it!  was  adfpriaiog  the  house  should  so  toe 
forget  Itself,  befaig  weU«#ato  aaoh  sieea  -would  never  do  to 
send  to  Seethuidb  •  OfafterfatioDS' which  I  have  made  •shtee^ 
fakve  fully  confirmed  the  truth>  of  these  statements. 

It  is  of  some  knparfanee  to  observe^  dmt  it  is  the  widdi  of 
the  head  at  the.  basilar  regien,  and  its  extreme  length  from 
qpine  to  ladividiiality,  more  than  its  ahsolnta  fliae,  that' 
determines  the  axe  of  the  hat.  Oarweavers  albrd  a  etrHdng 
proof  ^ of  this;  thehr  heads^  generdly  ^lealung,  are  thin  and 
high,  "wUdi'ertibks  us  to  fit  them*  wkb  hats  of  asmailer 
size  than  some  who  have,  id  point  of  &et,  smaller  heads,  but 
ahe,  tnm  harioff  the  gsealer  part  in  the  basilar  aad^oooipi* 
tal  r^ons,  tequhe  hats  of  a  gieatar  widtli.  It  has  often 
afibrded  me  much  pleasure  to  observe  the  strildi^  conconri^ 
moey  betwestt  the  farm  ef  the  weavers^  head  and  their  mild-i 
ness  of  character.  I  have  heard  this  attributed  to  their 
drcumstances  ;  but  I  believe  that  fiery  turbulent  spirits,  who 
find  themselves  unable  to  exercise  that  patient  endurance  so 
necessary  to  a  weaver,  ather  ncTer  enter*  the  trade,  or  leave 
it  after  a  very  short  trial.  There  are  some  who  cannot 
bdieve  otherwise  than  that  good  conduct  must  always  be  the 
result  of  necesnty.  No  Phrenologist,  however,  would  believe 
tfmt,  with  Combativeness  and  Destructivenetfs  large,  they 
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could  manifest  Uiat  pakient  cnduiaiioe  of  privation  which  is 

onejflf  th^'idianctmstics;;:  nor  is  die  conpomitepcy  between  -, 

the  ccvehral  development  and  the  manifestations,  of  those  r 

widi  the  other  conformations  alluded  to  less  stril(ing,  aU 

thoughtless  pleasant  to  .observe.    It  is  the  configuration  that 

obtains  amongthe  lowest  grades  of  society  h^e,  sooh  as  our 

porterst'  carters^  fish^drivera,  and  scavengers^  from.  whom> 

nothing  Jmt  the  most  vigorous  manilestation^  of  animalifWi  aie  r 

to  be  found. ,  Indeed^  from  all  the  observ^itiops  I  b«ire  been 

aUe  to  Hiake»  I  am  convuiced  that  the  siti39tipn;,of  the 

indivickial  in  sodetgr  is  often  an  index  to  bis  devebpmfyat ; . 

at  least,  J  toften  find  .the  ircmt  cjpnfigUDatji^n^  mtli^.  lowest 

offices,  akhoHgh.  the  reverse  of  ,tUs  does  not.  f^ways  hold 

good.    But  no  one  can  justly  regard  the  m^^fpcws^s^pja  of. 

that  distioclipn  which  flows  loom  w^th /alone; as  tb^  only. 

criterion  by  jrbich  to  judge  of  moral  worth.     A  pppular 

writer  justlyjremarks,  that.  *<  Nobleness  of  condition  is  not 

''  sBientisl  as  a.  school  fpr.  npUeasss  of  cbamcter  ^  aoi^doss  a  man 
require  to  be  high  in  office  ere  he  can  gather  around  his  person 
the  worth  and  the  lustre  of  a  high-minded  integrity.  It  is 
**  deltgfalAil  to  think,  tkit  boable  life  may  be  jnafe  as  rich  in  moral 
**  grace  and  moral  grandeur  as  the  loftiest  places  of  society ;— -that 
''  as  true  a  dignity  may  be  earned  by  him  who^  in  homeliest 
"  drudgery^  plies  his  conseieatious  task,  as  by  him  who  stands 
**  intrusted  with  the  fortunes  of  an  .empire ;— that  the  poorest 
'*  menial  in  the  land  who  can  lift  a  hana  unsoiled  by  the  pilfer. 
"  ments  that  are  within  his  reach^  may  have  achieved  a  victory 
"  over  temptation  to  the  full  as  honoaraUe  as  the  pieudetl  falriot 
"  can  boastj  who  has  spumed  the  bribery  of  courts  away  from 
"  him.  It  is  cheering  to  know^  that,  among  the  labours  of  the 
''  field  and'of  the  work-shop,  it  is  possible  for  the  peasant  to  be  as 
''  bright  in  honour  as  the  peer,  and  have  the  chivahy  of  as  much 

''  truth  and  virtue  to  adorn  him." 

< 

This,  phrenologically  speaking,  is  often  the  case ;  for  it  is 
easily  conceivable  that  mild  and  gentle  and  unassuming 
individuals  are  easily 


''  Checked  by  the  scoff  of  pride,  by  envy's  frown. 
And  poverty's  unconquerable  bar ;" 

and  this  they  have  often  to  encounter  from  those  who  hold 
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superior  stations  in  sodety,  wliich  are  as  frequently  gained 
by  powerful  propenmties  and  intdlect  as  by  a  predominance 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.    I  have  frequently 
considered  it  wcMld'  be  very  desirable  to  take  notes-  of  the 
development  of  the  different  classes  of  workmen,  and  then 
notice  their  mechanical  and  moral  manifestations.    This  I 
shall  endeavour  to  acoomt^ish  as  soon  as  my  leisure  time 
will  pemH.    Seamen,  for  eieiifliple,  have  a  chafaeter^qotie 
their  own,  and  which,  in  the  pvesent  stale  of  my  luiolrledge 
concerning  thrir  configuration  generally,  I  am  apt  to  con- 
sider is  in  a  great  measure  the  rtadt  of  t\mc  ctpcumstances. 
On  board  they  may  be  said  to  be  a  community  of  eqiials, 
lAiert  Acquitttiveness  andSecretiveness  ai^  less^  frequently 
called  into  'acAiiiy,  while  the  daily  perils  to  wbidi  they  are 
exposed  have  a  direct  tendency  to  rouse  (iiehr  Adhesiveness 
and  Benevolence  in  the  rendering  of  mutual '  assistance ; 
hence  we:  find  diem:  c^n,  generous,   and  -  aftMionate,— 
sinmgers  to  Aat'selfishness  and  dissimulation  which  are  but 
too  prevalent  on  shore.   .  This,  at  least,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  is  the  prevailing«character  c^  men  bredlipdm  their 
eaiiiest  years  to  the  sea-service;  although  there  must  be 
vumy  exceptions  in  pecntiar  situations^  and  especially  in  time 
ofwar. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  observations  such  as  the 
taregcmg  itr  various  daases  of  society^  but  being  unwilling 
to  trespass  too  much  upon  your  indulgence  in  giving  these 
remarks  a  place  in  your  Journal,  I  shall  condude  by  sub- 
scribing myself  your's,  &c.  T. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

I 

SKETCH  OF  THE  F0WEB8  AND  F£AT8  OF  DUCBOW  THE 
EQUESTBIAN  ;  ILLUST&ATED  BY  A  CAST  OF  HIS  HEAD 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

A  TROOP  of  equestrians  from  London,  who  lately  exhibited 
for  some  montiis  in  Edinburgh,  attained  very  general  popu- 
larity and  celebrity;  notwithstanding  that  equestrian  feats 
had  for  many  years  ceased  to  be  a  novd^  in  the  place. 
Their  theatre  overflowed  every  night ;  the  other  dnunaiie 
resorts  wire  comparatively  deserted ;  and,  by  the  time  of  the 
company"^  departure,  there  were  few  of  the  entire  popula* 
tion  who  had  not  been  the  delighted  and  mally  astonished 
witnesses  of  the  wonders  they  paformed.  The  riders  were 
all  expert  in  their  break-neck  vocation ;  but»  with  one  exoepi 
tion,  had  been  excelled  by  the  Paricers  and  RioketiF  of  thirty 
years  ago.  The  exception  was  the  manager,  Ducrow ;  of  whom 
It  may  in  a  word  be  sud,  that  be  as  tnueh  outdid  the  fealf 
of  the  most  skilftd  professors  of  the  art,  as  they  could  outdo 
what  could  have  been  achieved  by  the  nimblest  of  their 
spectators.  Having  filled  a  box  with  happy  children,— HAOt 
the  least  interesting  part  of  such  spectacles,-— n^  fidt  in  such 
company  quite  at  ease  about  our  gravity,  and  reserved 
minutely  to  note  what  we  saw,  and  trace  it  to  its  origin^^- 
the  performer's  brain. 

After  a  trial  of  sldll  by  the  rest  of  the  troop,  *<  Mona^g* 
neur  venit,^— -in  the  person  of  Mr  Ducrow.  He  sprang  upon 
his  beautiful  horse  as  if  the  movement  had  been  a  step  in  a 
quadrille,  and,  putting  him  to  his  full  speed,  stood  upon  the 
saddle  with  as  much  ease  and  confidence  as  he  could  have 
stood  on  the  ground.  In  the  expresrion  of  the  other  riders 
there  was  the  anxiety  of  Cautiousness  as  their  horse  galloped 
round ;  but  the  remark  was  general  that  Ducrow  seemed  to 
foi^t  his  perilous  situation,  and  to  be,  moreovw,  unconsdous 


1. 
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tb(i^  ev^iy  ehiimge of  bit  poekJMt  f as mirked,  iBanunner 
peqiUar  to  l^un«df»  ^th  eite  #pd  gtaee»  and  that  every, 
attitude  w^s  weo9Stwped»  iiatuml»  aad  elegant      The 
dicular,  and  it  ipay  be  ehserveid^  nodepiafeBty-eised  ^amna, 
liketbe  akater^$  outredg^  cil«le  on  tbe  iee,  it  ie  weU  knoini» 
ffveM  to  liie  egoc^trian  whp  standi  on  honeback  the  hmKAt 
of  the  lav  of  leotatory  motion,  like  a  hoop  whirling  round  a 
fu4  j^lnsa .  of  win^t     Tbii  bane  is  fiacoed  into  »  slo|iing 
ipoution,  to  whipb  the  ride^r  must  conform ;  and  bis  ineliiMU 
tion  fi^wi^rdfi  ipcreasea  not  only  bis  gracefulness,  but  bia 
apfety,    B\U  DMcxpw  spoms  tbe  qicdinary  limits  of  rojtatory 
aid;  and,^>  the  fa^  of  ail  accwitomed  phenomena  of  ggaYita* 
ti9%  fljes  ^ro^dy  sta9ding  #t  such  an  angle^  even  to  bia 
slopufg  h^se^  as  no  bi|0Wi  bdmg  bui  himself  oould  have 
^9^^  to  afiy  tbii)g  but  ^a  deaoent  to  the  sand*    Often  he 
ajB^oaed  t9.s}mi^ on  th^ M^  of  bif  boese;  hut. he  reoovmd 
a  safer  po^tiQP  jast  as,  eAffly  as  be  tbrev  himself  into  the 
inif|L{iAieabte  on^  wm,  described ;  4tDd  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
fj^.b9  ira8.aa,grao^fiil  and  efwy  as  in  his  simpler  perfonor 
an^sfs^     Tbo  ordinary  exploits  of  skii^ping-ropes,  garters, 
wd  boq^  V!ere  the  mcee  casual  odds  and  ends  of  his 
exhibition,  and  seemed  to  ffve  him  no  more  opnoern  than 
thejiding-.routid;  be  had  a  much  higher,  and  certainly  in 
Uf  ^oca|tion  a  most  unheard^f  field  of  performance.    Fly- 
ing |0Mn4  at  full  speed,  be  b^[an  to  act  a  dmmatic  scene 
paptomiqdiqiUy.    His^ress  was  that  of  &  siulor,  and  a  small 
bundle  on  a  Irtaff  oyer  his  shoulder  was  meant  to  express 
bia  return  to  bis  home.     None  of  tbe  incongruities*  of  a 
sailor's  ^uitation,  esnn  wilb  the  assured  equilibrium  of  a 
seat  oQ  the  saddle,  aided  by  the  usual  safeguards  of  a  leg  on 
eadi  side  of  tbe  horse,  and  feet  established  in  tbe  stirrup  as 
UffL  as  a  vagrant^s  in  the  stock8y--4uy  not  eren  the  outrage  on 
nafture  of  a  sailor  standing  on  the  back  of  a  horse  at  a  galkyp, 
fi^  a  momeiit  occurred  to  the  spectator  who  saw  the  gal- 
lant tar  swinging  round  as  naturally  and  as  securriy  as  if 
he  had  been  rtefing  a  tqi^saiL    We  soon  forgot  that  he  was 
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on  hoTMback  at  all,  so  poirerfally  did  las  .scenic  tdient  en- 
gCQfls  us  with  other  feelings.  The  animated  look  and  the 
speed  of  his  progress  to  that  oonoentvation  of  human  delights, 
Home,  .were  finely  and  most  naturally  acted ;  while  the 
grace  and  ease  of  the  winged  Mercury  was  realized  to  our 
view.  His  heart  was  full  of  the  details  of  his  happiness. 
In  en  instant  his  bundle  was.  unpacked,-  and  a  girl's  little 
frock  was  displayed  and  folded  to  his  bosom ;  it  was  re- 
placed^ and  a  boy^s  dress  was  hung  out  widi  the  same  natural 
language  of  a  father^s  affectionate  anticipation  of  soon  em- 
bracing the  future  wearer.  The  hcMrse  at  speed  was  now 
completely  forgotten  by  the  spectator^  and,  to  all  appearance, 
by.  the  actor  himself,  who  seemed  engrossed  with 'other 
buoness  than  maintaining  his  balance  in  his  critical  position. 
The  thing  was  so  exquisitdy  done,  that  many  of  us  were 
poffitiyely  ashamed  of  being  beguiled  of  a  tear  by  so  power- 
ful, an  appeal  to  human  sympathies^  coming  from  so  extra- 
ordinary a  stage.  But  he  has  yet  another  claim  on.  the 
spectator's  feelings.  His  darling  boy  and  girl  have  a  mother, 
imd  he  has  a  beloved  wife ;  and  forth  from  his  bosom  comes 
her  miniature !  Nothing  oould  exceed  the  grace  and  passion 
of  this  enraptured  movement,  as,  mid-thunders  of  applause, 
he  flew  round  the  circle,  holding  it  out  eagerly,  but  graoe- 
fuUy,  as  if  he  said,  <^  Look  how  beautiful  she  is  !^  then 
kissing  it  and  holding  it  out  again,— himself  anon  surveying 
its  beauties  at  different  distances  from  his  -eye,  as  if  he 
criticised  it  in  the  composure  of  an  arm-chair;  and  with  his 
other  hand-— for  he  has  always  both  .hands  at  his  command- 
pointing  out  all  its  beauties.  A  purse  of  gold  ^' he  then 
joyously  displays,  and  avoids  all  the  coarseness  •  of  that 
exhibition^  by  a  graceful  and  kindly  movement  which  refers 
the  treasure  to  the  emblems  of  those  other  treasures,  which 
give  it  its  chief  value.  It  was  really  ridiculous  not  to  be 
able  to  keep  unmoved  by  the  entire  spectacle  of  a  man 
standing  upon  a.  galloping  horse,  holding  up  in  one  hand 
two  baby-dresses  and  a  miniature  picture,  and  in  the  other 


ohiaktfig^ a-pnvee  o£  gold  The  pone  and  pictiire  aietBilorvd 
to  his^reaat,  the  dresMBaiie  padi^-  up,  Ihe  bone  cohtimues 
at  uDdiminished' speedy  «nd  the^aaUor  proeeeds  to  teH,«8t]U  in 
pantomimej  his  hivlorj ;  aU  hia -perils,  by  flood  aad-figbt^  bia 
battles  and  his  shipwreeks)  during  which  he  fights  hos  gun, 
hauls  the  itqie^  vows  aboat,  is  cast  iato-the  stovmy  sea,  saves 
himself  by  .swimiBing,  >  perferining  the  motion  wifth  jniated 
cheeks;  and  allwilha  tiiithi  and  foroe^  and  pathos, 'wUch- 
no  actor  oa  solid  boards,  who  had  no&iag  eke  to  do  but  to 
think  of  the  truth  to  the  nature  of  his  dehneations,  ooold 

have  exceeded,  t  

The  .parts  thus  played  by  this  angular  man  were  numer- 
ous, and  all  equally  successfully.  Nothing  baffled 'him.  He 
could  undress  and  re-attiie  as  he  stood  on  his  horse  at  speed ; 
with  many  otherfeata  equally  unaooordant  with  his  perilous 
position.*  But  his  masterpiece  of  equestrian  prowess^  m 
which  he  never  had,,  and  we  may -safely  calculate^  never  will 
have  a  rival}  is  managing  six  horses  at  speed  at  the- same 
time ;  changing  their  arrangement,  with  aU  the  regularity  of 
a  ci^valry-movement^  or  a  cotilkm^  while  he  bestrides  several 
at  (^ice ;  standing  now  upon  one,  now  upon  another;-  some^ 
times  one  foot  on  the  shoulder  of  one,  and  the  other  on  the 
croup  of  another;  ^sometimes  lying  down  among  them  with 
his  hands  folded,  to  sleep;  then  rouung- himself,  and,  re^ 
membering  his  oommission  as  a  courier,  sorting  hb  letters, 
and  replacing  them  in  his  maiLbag ;-  while  there  is  not  a 
false  movement^  even  a  slip,  or  f<»r  cme  instant  the  appear- 
ance of  difficulty,  or  disturbaujce  of  a  demeanour  of  the  most 
perfect  ease  and  degance.  These  two  last  qualities  seemed 
quite  inseparable  from  his  every  movement.  His  contest 
with  Bucephalus  was  graceful;  so  was  his  bearing  as, 
monardulike,  he  witnessed  the  games  of  prowess  by  his 
soldiers,  and  descended  £rom  his  pedestal  to  crown  the  victor 


*  He  has  sinoe  peTfotmed  in  London  seven  characters  withont  leaving  the 
■addle* 


VaA  0  wmt&i  ^bile  hi*  «x]||l4^0Q  «i  the  ^llfttud^  of  n 
mmher  of  tb^  finf  St  fiti«Mi08  e^iiMedi  tow  YiYtcily  uMge»  <^ 
l^ilfy,  in  form  a^d  postm^  ai?e  pctcavivl  «id  iMafv  nalair'* 
^Uj  t^ey  are  r^nlijei^d  by  bim.  :  . 

.  ^oWy  98  it  is  pbrQuoloj^caUy  uodfioiiihlef  that  theie  was 
opt  one  jot  of  aU  thiU  Duerow  tbus  yae&xmad^  whetb^r  it 
was  n^enMWts-or  attitudesy  oc  bejbance  of  body»  or  expces^ 
don  pf  feelings,  which  did  not  spring  from  bis  brain;,  in 
<^^.wcii|^9  that.no  fofcn.of  trunk  nnd  limbs,  no  endowment 
of  n^uscle^  no  prqK>rtjion  of  body*  no  elastieitgr  of  tendons  or 
ligatures,  would  of  tbenselves  be  sufficient,  unguided  by 
(XTf^al  49fltteno^  the  qttestiw  M  of  grieat  intamst  to  the 
Pbrenolpgist»^-Wbat  muat  that  brwi  be  which  oouldiacbiaYe 
it  all  with  tb^  most  |ierf«^  fsfiUily  2  .       . 

Fir^f^  Let  us  consider. DucrPW^s  easy  and  never^failing 
lyyaintenanee  of  bis  balanoe  in  the  critical  position  jol 
standfiig  on  the  back  of  a  horse  Ad  fii}l.<  speed.  Tberfasta 
and  reasonings  in  the  two  piq^efs  in  tbie .  PhrenplsgicaL 
Jpumal,  vol.  II.  p.  419»  and  IV.  p^  966,  go  Ssr  to  ex- 
pl^  this  rarely-possessed  power.  Jq  the  last-quoted  paper, 
it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  system  oi  o^nrea  wbieb  cpnvsay  n 
feeling  of  the  state  of  the  nuiocUvH  as  jaffected  by  extecnal 
£brceS|  to  the  brain ;  which,  instantly  .responds  by  sending 
tiie  necessary  netrrous  influence,  by  the  raedium  of  the  narves 
of  motion,  to  the  muscles,,  ^enable  them  to  reetone  %hm  ei|ui- 
libf^u^  The  more  nice  the  perce^tiw  of  a  changed  atate  of 
the  ^u^cle,  the  more  immediately  will  its  etiiiiUbniim.be,  re- 
stored; and  it  is  only  supposing  this  sensation  very  exquisite, 
^d  the  motor*n€irve  very  obedient^  to  <Kmceive  equilibnum 
9ot  only  recovered,  when  endangered  ky  the  most  trying  va^ 
ri^ions  of  gravitation,  but  so  steadily  preservied  as  never  to 
b^  lofst;  or  even  appear  to  |»e  lost*  It  requires  pne  degrae  of 
the  sensation  of  equilibrium^  and  the  respondence  of  muscular 
contraction,  for  the  human  body  to  stand  on  the  ground.  It 
is  an  .increased  degree  of  the  quality  to  preserve  the  baUuce 
of  the  body  standing  on  a  moving  suppcnrt,  as  on  a  cart  in 


indtioo.  Biit  tk^  ereiuyaijiiig  and  musdcKlufMriiiiig' ftitiii 
of  a  hone  at  fiill  gallop,  io  a  pexmm  atandiiig  oi^  th$  saddU^ 
naj,  of  sik  faoisaes  at  spaed  at  one  and  the  taale  time^  produe^ 
iBg  no  perc^tSbfe  effect  on  the  steady,  easy^  tod  even  graiwh 
ful  attitudes  of  die  rida^  presents  the  highest  degree-  of  thip 
eqcdhbrium-pfeeerviDg  power.  The  AflEnence  in  thi$  be- 
tweeh  Duorow  and  us  is,  that  the  very  first  change  of  the 
Btate  of  our  muscles  by  the  motion  of  the  horse  upon  which 
we  were  rash  enough  to  stand,  would,  for  want  of  praetioe  to 
antagonifle  that  diange  by  tfie  necessary  muscular  oontrao 
Am,  bring  us,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation^  to 
the  ground ;  while  he  la  un^sturbed  by  any  number  of  such 
ohcngea,  and,  by  a  constant  and  steady  counterpoise  in  his 
ever^psepaxed  muscular  enei;^es,  not  oidy  .seems  never  to 
lose  his  balance,  but  actually  preserves  it  as  effectually  as  we 
do  in  standing  or  walking.  In  the  paper  first  above  noted, 
vol.  II.  p.  413,  it  was  shown  to  be  highly  {probable,  that  the 
organ  called  that  of  Weight  gives,  among  other  things,  a 
iready  and  vivid  pevoeption  of  equilibrium,  and  its  disturbing 
and  restoring  fbroes ;  and  in  the  other  essay,  vol.  IV.  p.  i)8S, 
it  was  infened,  that  although  the  nerves  of  this  supik  sense 
were  not  traced  into  the  eonvolution  of  briun  called  the  or- 
gan of  Waght,  it  might  be  proved,  by  a  ^ uffidently  large 
induction;  that  that  organ  is  large  in  pessons  who  possess  in 
a  remarkable  degree  the  command  of  equilibrium ;  and  that 
there  is  a  connexion  between  the  sense  and  the  faculty  ana* 
logous  to  Aat  between  hearing  and  semng,  and  the  oifpans  of 
Tone  and  Cdour  respectively.  In  the  first-noted  essay 
many  instances  were  mentioned,  and  we  now  cSkt  J)ucn>w  as 
an  additimiid  and  no  trifling  lustration  of  the  sjune  condu- 
non;  tar  in  him  the  mrgan  of  Weight  is  very  largely  deve* 
loped.  In  addition,  we  should  have  expected  the  Lower  In- 
diriduali^  to  conespond  in  rise  to  that  of  Weight,  to  |^ve 
the  rapid  perception  of  objects  and  movements  necessary  tp 
the  feats  in  question.  This  organ  is  v^  large  in  Ducrow. 
Indeed  nil  the  knowing  orgatas  are  unusually  laige^  Form, 
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^Ske^' Weight,  Order,  md.IjoeaShjr'm^d'diA^ 
dfvkiuaiity;  80«8  to  give  a*  degree  ^f  comviMid  of  .external 
ot>ject9:«Ml  their  simple  relations  quite  iooonesivriile  tothq^e 
iiic»e  moderately  gifted*  .  The  genenl  quidniess^  deyemess, 
and  sharpaess  of  Diicrow,  must.be  very  great.  . 
'  Seamdbf,  Graceful  attitude,,  always  supposing  it  is  notren- 
dered  physically  impossible  by  deformity  of  body,Httist  bebased 
in  a  oomndond  of  Equilibrium,  in  oomUnation  nitk  Form  and 
Ideality,  and  peifiaps  Imitation.  These  are  all  bnge  ia  Du- 
crow :  they*  must  impress  images  of  grace .  and  ekgance  on  his 
miiid,'and  transfuse  them  into  his  movements  and  altitudes. 
His  position  on  horseback  is  notan  essential  of  this  gsaee.  He 
would  dance  or  skate  with  the  same ;  nay,  his  oommoD  walk, 
as  was  evident  even  on*  the  arena,  wfll  partake  of  the  quaU^. 
•  T^ircBfff  DucPow^B  Order  is  very  laigdiy  devdoped.  We, 
of  course,  had  no  opportunity  to  witness  its  exeicise  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  numerous' stud,  and  not  less  nimiennis 
-company ;  though  all  we  did  see  seemed  to  indicatathe  effects 
of  a  well-conducted  system ;  but  we  cannot  conceive. the  feat 
•of  the  six  horses  performed,  the  utiKMt  older  preserved,  and 
^harmony  prodtioed  in  their  most  diflbult  manege^  aadithe 
curious  and  ^imperceptible  impulses rof. run  by.wUeh  they 
were  diifted  into  .new  relative  places  by  their  maaterV  magic 
hand,  without  an  unusual  application  of  the  faculty  of  Or- 
der ca  Symmetry. 

'  jLiw^Iy,  Uncrowns  scenic  or  pantomimi&powerspniceediram 
the  well-known  combination  of  fiusulties,  all  large  in  him,  of 
Imitation,  Secretiveness,  Lower  Individuality,  and  Ideality ; 
while  the  feelings,  of  which  he  pveB  the  natural  language,  are 
■also  in-considerable  endowment  Besides  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  animal  faculties  to  give  him  boldness  and  energy,  this  sin- 
gular individual  presents  what  we  should  call  a  most  gentie- 
manlike  endowment  of  the  moral  sentiments.  The  coronal  aur- 
ftoe  of  his  head  is  quite  what  a  Phrencdogist  calls  beautiful ; 
ttid,  added  to  the  refinement  inseparable  fmn  Ideafity,  there  is 
^he  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Hope,  Love  of  Approbation,  and 
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^ivriLregiiktied  and  digmfifid.Sel&eflleeiD^  whidi  iievar.fttl  to. 
ooMlitiite  a  duMKter,  and,  of  ebuiie,  a  mwaiOfK»  at  pdileMe; 
coprtesy,  and'  agwuabltnaaBa  The  demeanour  already  attuded 
to^  withwhichy  as  Alexaiidar,  he  bestenred  lauael  orowaaoa 
the  victon  in  the  daadc  games,  appealed  to  uato.  emanate 
frooL  that  intenstii^  eomlmiation. ' 

But  we  are  not  yetdone  with  this  eztraordinaiy  man.    We 
have '  enmnemted  a  vaviety  of  wondere  petfovmed  by  him; 
bat.irn  have  not  yet  called  the  .readu's  attention  to  the  most 
asloniahing  fiict^of  all^  namely,  that>  difierant  anddistinot  as 
each  jperfonnanoe  is  fi»m  another,  leqniriag  not  only  diierw 
ent- museular  «nd  nenrous  eaeitions^  but  the  ntteoataolivity 
of*dffiBBentiaeQlties,'aBverid  are  pecfimafld  by  him,  and  peiu 
focmad  willi  the.tttaMstiease'ntdne  and  the  same  moment! 
There  an  peiaons  who  possess  this  powte  oC  the  siknidtane* 
ons  so  slenderly,  that  although  they  causing  the  mr, nnd  sagfi 
the  woDds  of  a  song,  they  cannot  bring^  Tune  and  Language 
toact  together,  so  aa  toeing  the  words  and  airatoUe  and  A0 
safloetime.    I>acnMiriai)oweris  the  greatest  posmUe<  contrast 
to  tbisdefeet    Tho power  alluded  to  is  one  of  die  manifes. 
tations  of  what,  by  the  Scottish  school  of  Phrenology,  is  term* 
ed  Conoefilrotfititfiaiy,"— the  InhabidveneBS  of  Dr  Spurzheim'; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no-other  nmnifestation  which  is  nuwe 
oalrtilated  to  give  a  dear  ideaof  the  nature  of  a  iacultj  whiA 
enables  its  possessor  to  direct  not  only  one,  but  several  powem 
steadily  and  without  vaoUation  to  one  object,  whether  that 
object  be  diinking,  fetiing,  or  acting.    Ducrow  has  one  of 
the  most  unequivocally  large  developments  of  Concentrative- 
ness,  Mr  Pitfs  not  excepted,  we  have  ever  yet  met  with. 
This  Acuity  puts  into  his  hands  the  reins  of  other  powers, 
which,  for  want  of  such  cheeks,  would  pull  different  ways ; 
and  he  guides  them,  and  combines  them,  and  varies  their  ac- 
tion, just  as  he  does  the  movements  of  the  six  horses  so  often 
alluded  to.    It  is  incredible  what  he  does  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  each  single  thing  being  something  of  the  most  dif. 
ficult  achievement  in  itselC  *  To  nwuntain  equilibrium  with 


eAstf^rtflBcfiHg^nafaaiwstfiiUspte^  tbdoneebra  BsoAveA 
isBB  A  irafdeCy«f  aifcliUideS'Of  perfeot  gnMMnesi^  to  naity 
M in'paiiiattiiiBe » ioenic nsmahre^maA  Buwethe  speettUm 
akoMt  to'taatB  with  the  natotal  lingnge  of  jiU  ihe  tinicl^Fa 
BMB  of  hoBde^  ar^  eaeh -of  dianpcrfiinittii€e8.o£inne  «ttaiii«> 
most;  iNit  the  whole  done,  and  done*  to  pedEeMiali  at  the 
mae  tSme^  seeaiB  to  d^nonstrate  thatihare  »  a  apcdal  pom&t 
to  {MToduoe  aff  afiRact  io  little  referable  Id  aajr  ef  the  finsukM 
i^Uuh  feKSormtA  eaek  of  thefeata  eaamersted  ^>  and,  ubveover^ 
Aat  Diicvow  it  emineiitly  endowed  with  that*poweiSr  It  «m^ 
be  letnarhed  in  pMmg-^  that  the  Uppet  Indi^diiilitf);  catted 
Eventuality  by  Sr  StwnBheim,  ie  in  Duerow^not  ao  laq^diy 
developed.  His  feete  do  not  require  theaid  of  this  Acidty  ; 
bM  tbe  lesser  eiiAowment  is  meationed  here^  because  Ae 
penrar  of  caaioe^tratii^  has  been  altnbated  to  this  fiumlty ; 
and,  we  think,  enaaeoiisly. 

We  are  sufprieed  wkb  the  lengdi  «f  fnse  aur  eqoestiisii 
his  ooeufoed  us.  Bwt  we^hare  not  kst  that  time  on  an  iin* 
important  phrenologicai  subject  We hsrfealihadoiar  fmnt 
of  delight  with  mtteh  inferior  heneaiBaBhip  to-  hia.  Tfat 
Obeit)liee.  Chiefii  cfaanoad  to  site  Riekets  perfima  at'NeiT 
Yairfc,  aad  grektly  «s»«i^ed  ihit  O'tneii  so  h^^y  gifked  was 
aot  preiadait  of  tfae^United  StaMsj  or,  at  kast^  KngoS  Bogu 
lawl.  Bttt  the  hero  ef  tlas  aoiicesa  fiur  tnai^eeads  JUekets^ 
were  even  Chesekees  Us  «rttios»  end  so  nmeh -sarpiises  and 
ddlgfats  judges  €)£  Us  higher  powers,  that  fab  aMfits  as  a 
show  are  nothing  td  his  vahie  sb  a  phikMK^hical  study. 


AETICLE  VIL 

# 

OF  INDIVIDtrALlTY. 
By  Mr  W.  Scott. 

Tfiaaa  is  no  part  of  the  sdence  off  niind  which  has  been 
puzsfing  to  philosophers  than  that  which  regards  the  p 
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Ittena  of  fetcsf^tM.  YAriMi  iUgMdu*  theoMM  hav^  beeti 
Af«lMl  lor  Aio  fttrpdte  df  ^{daliiiil^  tke Hkufotter  in  irhieh, 
ilKM  tht  ||ktittiatiiMi»  of  our  fite^bbditf  sensei,  W^  bedome  )eUv 
qumtcd  with  the-exteMd  wor1d,^-<tf  Iftdedonting  fSdr  tbdfaHt 
of  single  ^cion  wMl  two  eyesy^^fchr  cat  'seeing  ol:^ecC8'  in  am 
nprigbt  porition  i^  ttemiflr  Of  inverted  images  on  l!be  M^na,'--^ 
for  cfOT  judgment  of  distances  by  meanti  of  sight,  and  l^bil^ 
oAeif  mysttoriesL-  Much  plausible  reasoning  faas  been  bestow- 
ed tfpM  thb  investigation  of  thiit  isp^^  of  mefafiS  chetiiistrf^ 
by  which  BcttiMions^  which  are  mere;  feelings  of  the  ttinH,-  are 
oditverted'iiMjo  a  Vivid  perception  of- thihg^  without  lis,  ^ 
oonpaiiied  wkh  a  b«tief  of  tbo  strdhgest  kind  ih  the  red  ek-^ 
ifltenbe  of  tt  matetial  Wottd.  AH  ihii  speculation  is  a(t  once 
awept  swiiy  and  iMkoetci  ittni^eessAry,  by  wi'^  disooteries  of 
Plmneiogyy  whicK  hte  liev^aled  to  w^  by<m  MItfction  bt  facCrf 
loo  nuni«tous  to  b»  4a40i&o«ed,  that,  beradtes  the  Ate  extemst 
MMMb  of  seehig,  htenfring,  smelfing,  tasting-,  and  feeling,  ^e 
possess  certain  intetniki  ^lenseas,  the  functions  of  which  are  so 
idtopted  to  dke  Ibrinlsr  as  to  supply  dl  that  is  n^6essafy' fbi^ 
conveying  tor  us  the  infonni^tion  required.  It  is  now  esta-^ 
bfishM  beyond  a  doubt,  that  we  possess  separate  special 
piMirers  fdt  observing'  and  judging  of  tho  aenstble  qualities  of 
FontaT,  Bise,  We^t,  )ind  Colour;  Another  separate  power, 
liObtfity,  enablM^  M  to  }udg«  of  distibce  or  rMative  pondon. 
Other  threis  supply  the  rebtiohs  of  succession  in  Tiibe,  OMer, 
and  Number.  There  may  very  possibly  be  others  yet  undis. 
covered ;  but  th^se  Which  are  already  known  seem  to  etnbrace 
every  quality  of  material  existence  with  which  we  have  any 
means  of  becoiding  acquainted. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  state  the  evidence  for  the 
eicktence  of  these  faculties ;  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Dr  Oall  and  in  the  elementary  books  on  Phrenology.  I 
shall  ti&e  it  for  granted  that  they  exist,  as  I  am  satisfied  they 
do,  and  that  their  functions  are  such  as  the  Phrenolo^sts 
haM  attributed  to  thcsm.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
in  nature  we  addom  if  ever  find  one  of  these  powers  actiag 
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alone,  «r  without  ike  r  jcnm  op»mti(»a^^  senfe  of  «lbe  vest^  >  jl 
ispi6fliblo».nOfdaubl;9'.diat;^0|f  iMy^ool  sefMntriy ;  but  sirali 
separate  action  is  hardly  ever^  juroduced^  exioept*  by  «i%ifieial^ 
meaaAi'  •  It  muf  be  possiUe;  eertamly,  to  throw  ii-  veil  over 
the  efesi which. shgnU.esdude^att  inptessioiifirof  Fofta,  and  still 
leafe  iif^  enough  for  difereat  iapfessioiis  of  Colour.  In 
general,  however.  Colour  only  i4>pear8to'us'by  the  rfefleetien- 
o£^ligbt  foom  theauriiBoes  of  eoleuved -bodies $  end-as  dl 
b(Mbes  iuure  seme  forni^  CekNir  *is  thus  ^eraHy^'eonUD^ 
with  Foem. .  .  The  Beasest  iqppnMfch'  to'  ¥oaa  ^i^ur-Oftlour 
msy  p«hape  be  fbnndvtn  aitatue  of  pore  while 'or  Maek^ 
marUe;  but  eren  thbis  notapaare^iafl^rieHof  ¥ei«i j^'^r  ; 
for  the  sMue  le  an  object  posseMBg  both^Siae  sttid  Weight,' 
and  it  is  hardly,  possible  for  us  to  consider  it  ebsteaMed  Aom 
theses-other  quaKties.,  £pj*hap8-Weight,'cir  vesi^taBeef  k  a 
quality  as  easy  separable  as  any  other^  in  our  peroepdkuw,  Irem 
all  other  qudlities.  If  we.slrat  our  eyes^  and  peess  our-hond 
against asmooth  but  hard  and  resiataig  -suffAiee^-^or-if  we 
have  plaoed.upon  our  hands  a  heai^.  bo^  ef  $n^  kind,  hife 
or  snudl, — ^we  are  conscious  of  the  feeUi^  of  Wdght^  or  re-^ 
risCanee,.  quite  separate  and-abatracted  fnoni  any  ideas  ef 
Form,  Colour,  Size,  or  any  thing  else ;  but  I  know  not  any 
of  the  visible  quabties  and  relations  of  dbfeets  wUeh  are  g^>. 
able  of  being  pieaented  to  us  in  the  same  state*  of  separaaien 
twm  all  other  qualities.  If  we  look  at  a  vinUe  object  of  any 
kind,  we  perceive  at  once^  if  we  perceive  it  all,  its  Fom),  Co- 
lour, and  Size;  and  it.is  impossible  for  us  to  peffcavecooaof 
these  qualities  without  the  others. 

It  might  appear,  perhaps,  that  thefaculty  of  Tune,  forma 
an  exception  to  these  remarks,  in  the  ease  of  our  having  Ae 
impression  of  musical  sounds  without  seeing  tbeperformer,. 
or  without  our  knowing  whence  the  music  proceeds,  as  some-, 
times  happens  in  the  darkness  of  night ;  but  tlus  is  in  truth 
no  exception;  for. Time  and. Tune  are  both  necessary  for. the, 
production  or  the  peiceptiimitf  aiuaic ;  and  if  the  ainqile  per.* 
cepdon  of  audible  sounds  be,  as  there  is  reason  to  .think,  a: 


fiMhy  ftodi  Aher,  tbite  tmald  apfieiir  to  be  ho  Ite 
than  three  facnUeB  oanoenied  in  conveying  to  us  the  impres* 
sion  of  the  simpleftt  air  in  music, 

I'/om  theie  and  other  considerations,  I  think  it  may  be 
fkhiy  doubted  whether  these  lower  faculties  are,  separately 
and  in  their  uncofninded  sfiate,  capable  of  producii^  on  the 
mind  a  perception  of  any  thiqg  extemaL  But  without  enter^ 
ing  into  this  question^  wUch  would  icqaire  m  separate 
OBiay  tat  ita  full  ehicidation,  it  may  at  all  events  be  ad(nitted» 
thut  to  comey  to  us  a  dsariy^defined,  aacoratey  and  complate 
paaa^ptiOD  ef  any  atemat  object  wfaaleFer,  there  is  required 
m  union  and  CD-optration  of  sereral  of  theae  powan^  moee  or 
feiPeroC  them  beiaig  oaneemad  lA  each  case,  aeoondiag  to  the 
nature  art  qfaalitiea  of  the  otgect  percdved. 

Besides  tjhese  sqiarate  powers,  thus  cakulalad  to  eomey. 
iagiTosions  of  the  separate  qualities  of  ob}eaca,  it  woold  ap» 
paav  thpl  tiswe  must  be  Mdesaary  another  laciAty,  whose 
gflioa  it  slmqld  be  lo  comwO  Ami,  and  ttisMe  them  to  iM 
tqgnhct  b  tha  peaoaption  of  esltHMd  objects.  The  mere 
imprasqiws  of  Fapasy  Colour,  Sittr  be.  Would  not  of 
thsmasl wij  as  ii  appears  to  ase,  be  sugoieBt  wkhoct  alMlM» 
fissiing 

The  ibllowief  asDOHBt  of  thin  poMs  ia  gi«ew  by  Dr  Spwn- 
baini*  in  the-  eeeewd  editawi  of  1m  yhyriognertlMsl'  System :-» 

Sf  San  ebsspfaAia  ssdstv  dMerent  peissasi^  thongh  not 
always  profouad,  were  leavaed,  had  a  superficial  knowledge  ef  ill 
"  the  arts  and  leiences^  and  kaew  enough  to  be  capabte  of  spakiog  en 
'<  tiiam  withiteiliiy ;  soebme»asaiedeeandlMrdliaDt  insecieff.  He 
^  fbuad  that  ia  thesi  tlie  middJe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ibrehead 
''  was  rery  promineDt,  and^  eensequently^  that  the  anterior  infmor 
'*  pari  sf  me  braia  was  mach  developed.  At  tint  Dt  €M1  ddlied 
*^  ihii  orfse  thai  ef  the  aieanry  of  things^  beeanse  the  penonten- 
**  dowed  with  a  great  development  of  this  organ  had  much  inibnmu 
'<  tiea,  or  knew  many  things,  but  afterwards^  as  he  observed'  that 
**  mummy  is  only  a  dmee  of  the  activity  of  every  faculty^  he 
^  namtd  is.  the  oigaa  or  the  senaeof  things.  In  comparing'  ani« 
<^  nak  with  men,  and  one  kind  of  aainial  with*  another,  it  is  obvious 
•*  that  tame  anfamBk  hare  the  forehead  tofofe  d^dopecl  than  wild* 
^  mth  aad  thai  thqr  avs  mare  or  iBss^ftflMaMe  intprotiertiton  arthe 
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"  forehead  i&  developed/ ;mi4^  .thanifof«/  iQaU  oovr  caUs  Ibu  oigtii 

''  that  of  Educability." 

He  then  goes  on  to  make  some  observations  on  this  part 

of  Dr  Gall's  system,  and  mentions  some  errors  into  which  ,he 

conceives  him  to  have  fallen  with  respect  to  this  OKgan^  and 

he  concludes  his  account  of  it  thus : — ^'  Persons  endowed  with 

**  this  faculty  in  a  high  degree  are  attentive  to  all  that  passes  around 
•*  them^  to  every  object,  to  every  phenomenon,  to  every  fact,  and 
'f  hence  also,  to  motions.  This  faculty  neither  learns  the  qualities 
''  of  objects,  nor  the.  details  of  facts,  it  kpows  ool^  their  exiateoce; 
*'  the  qualities  of  the  objects  and  the  particularities  of  the  pheno- 
mena are  known  by  the  assistance  of  other  organs.  This  faculty, 
moreover,  has  knowledge  of  all  internal  faculties,  and  acts -upon 
them.  It  desires  to  know  all  by  experience,  and,  cpnsequ^i^tlF, 
'*  puts  every  other  organ  in  action.  It  wish^  to  hear,  see,  smell, 
"  taste,  and  touch,  and  know  all  the  arts  and  8cienee»;  it*  is  fond  of 
*'  instruction,  collects  facts,  and  leads  to  practV^^hnqwlQ^S^fi*''!  ■. 
I  call  this  faculty  that  of  Individ uah'ty,  because  it  knows  not 
only  the  external  world  in  general,  but  also  each  object  in  iti  In- 
dividual capacity."  >  .,,.,'      . . . , . 

It  may  appear  at  first  sight,  that  a  power  of  such  oMrmve 
use  can  hardly  be  brought  within  the  limits  of. one  siiliple* 
principle  or  mode  of  op^ation ;  but  on  mfitm^e  ctmndewliqii) 
I  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  all  that- is  attnbutsd  tOttbis 
faculty  may  perhaps  be  found  .to  be  indiyided  m  weymufh 
relation,  which  has  been  described  by  DrThwiasr.BpiQiwi) 
under  the  ji^me  of  the  SeHaHon  ^.Ccmprdwui<m* 

The  following  is  the  acoQunt  wbioh  hegivasirf'thiS'iEteiii^' : 

-^'^  I  consider  a  hfjusei  and  its  diffei:ent  apartmsnts^  a  tree  and  its 
''  branches  and  stems  and  foliage,  a  horse  and  its  limbs  and  trunk 
and  head.  My  mind,  which  had  existed  in  the  states  that  c6n- 
Btituted  the  simplei  perception  of  these,  sbjectsi  begins  iiiiaediatriy 
to  exist  in  that  different  state  which  .constitutes  the  feeling  o{  the 
"  relation  of  parts  to  one  comprehensive  whole. 

''  In  these  cases,"  he  obttrves,  *'  the  parte  which,  taken  tc^ether, 
^'  form,  a  whole^  are  ti;uly  substaaoes,  which  eonstliute  thevr  l^ilbeir 
''  mere  juxtaposition  in  apparent  contiguity,  and  which  may.  exist 
"  apart  after  division.  They  are  also  conceived  by  us  as  subjects  of 
qualities,  which  co-exist  in  them,  and  which  canncit  exist  apart ; 
.'  or,  in  other  wordsy^-rfor  the  qualities  of  the  saJjHttances  as  perceived 
'  by  us  are  nothing  more-^they  are  capable  of  affecting  us  as  sen- 
tient beings,  directly  or  indirectly,  m  various  ways.  A  flake  of 
snow,  for  example,  is  coaiyoted  M  partides  of  snow  vUdi  may 
exist  separately;  and  this  composition  of  separate  particles  in 
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'^  without  any  iotegral  divuion^  may  be  considered  by  us  as  possessing 
"  various  qualities^  tbat  is  to  say,  as  capable  of  affecting  us  variously. 
^*  It  IB  cold,  that  is  to  say,  it  excites  m  us  a  sensation  of  chilneM; 
i*  it  is  while,  that  is  to  say>  it  produces  in  our  mind  a  peculiar 
*'  sensation  of  vision  by  the  light  which  it  reflects  to  us ;  it  has 
'^  weight — is  of  a  certain  crystalline  regularity  of  figure— is  soft  or 
^*  hard  according'  as  it  is  more  or  less  compressed — ^liqutfiable  at  a 
''  very  low  temperature-^-and.my  conception  of  snow  is  of  that  per- 
*'  manent  subject,  which  affects  mj  senses  in  these  various  ways. 
"  The  conglomerated  flakes  in  a  sboW-ball  are  not  more  distinetly 
•  **  parts  of  the  mass  itadf,  which  we  consider,  than  the  oddnem, 
/'whiteness,  gravity,  r^fular  form,  softness,  or  hardness,  and  ready 
''  fusibility,  are  felt  to  he  parts  of  our  complex  notion  of  snow  as  a 
^  suUtance.'' 

It  appears  to  me,  tbat  if  tb^!e  is  a  separate  faculty  whose 
oflke  it  is  to  consider  things  asincfividuals,  (and  I  ooneave  it 
to  be  jiroved  tbat  ludividaality  is  such  a  faculty,)  it  must  be 
'  exactly  such  as  is  here  descrifited  by  Dr  Brown.  It  must  be 
a  power  of  considering  an  object  as  made  up  of  yarious  parts 
and  possessing  various  qualities ;  and  our  conception  of  each 
ihdifiduiil  must  include  all  these  more  or  less  perfectly,  ac- 
cording to  the  degnees  of  Our  knowl^ge.  Every  individual 
bbgeet,  matt^,  or  fact,  wbidi  we  are  capable  of  making  the 
mlgeet  of  bur  thoughts,  is  a  concreted  and  compdex  subject, 
msideup  of  various  parts,  and  possessing  various  definite 
qualities,  and,  consequently,  all  our  notions  of  individuids 
must  be  dompl^  also.  This  is  not  only  true  oF  individual'  ob- 
jects; but  of  individual  events.  Even  the  most  common  and 
apparently  the  most  simple  event  that  can  happen  to  ns  as 
sentient  beings,  as  moral  agents,  or  as  members  of  society, 
necessarily  involves,  in  order  to  its  being  fully  understood,  a 
vast  variety  of  separate  considerations.  This  is  true  of  all 
events  forming  the  staple  of  what  is  commonly  called  news, 
public  or  private,  foreign  or  domestic,  battles,  sieges,  and 
treaties,  or  births,  deaths,  and  mami^^.  We  tsik  of  a  mar* 
riageas  an  individual  event,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ridering  it  as  such ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  a  marriage  is  a  very 
compIcM  affur,  and  implies  tife  eoncurrenoe  and  oo^opemlion  < 

of  a' viit  nuitfiber'of  circumstances,  all  of  which  enter  iifto  our 
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coneqptkm  of  it.  It  iaiplieft.tlMit  two  paclitti  of  appMto«ev, 
having  formed  m  attachment  to  «eadi  other,  have  resolved  to 
unite  themselves  together  for  life;  that  they  aooordii^ly 
come  before  a  dergymaa,  an4  after  certain  prelimiomes  re- 
quired by  law,  make  a  solemn  vow  in  his  presence,  and  in 
die  presence  of  other  witnesses,  th^it  they  will  a^ere  fi^th- 
fully  to  each  other,  and  endeavour  to  promote  each  other^s 
welfare  and  happiness  till  death  them  do  part.  We  know> 
moreover,  that  this  ceremony  is  amniapanitd  with  aertaia 
legal  effects  with  regard  to  the  righta  of  the  parties,  their 
mutual  claims  upon  each  other^s  property^  and,  in  the  case  of 
tb^  union  being  fruitful,  the  rights  of  thw  duldrea  to  auc- 
ceed  to  that  pipperty  after  their  death*  AUiof  ibase  dccuoi^ 
stances  and  many  more  enter  into  that  compfei^  stale  of  ia- 
tellectual  feeling  which  composes  our  notion  of  a  man^nge ; 
and  yet  we  consider  it  as  one  individual  events  nod  nothiog 
more. 

Jn  the  same  way  w«  talk  of  a  battle  as  erf  one  iodividnfJ 
evjent; ;  but.  the  same  and  e? en  a  much  greatar  qdbii4w^ 
attends  this.  In  the  first  placet  we  have  tba  twp  opposing 
arsnes,  composed  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  trpops  pf 
different  deiariptions..  The  attacks  made  by  ^fu^h  of  thevs 
upon  the  other~the  firing  mid  camKM»adii^g-*th?  ^ibirgaa  <of 
aavialiy*-'4he.  close  engiigemept  by  the  hayonat«-4ta  sueoeasMre 
change  in  the  fortune  oC  the  day-*the  fiMir*blood^-*waundia«- 
death.and  confusion  that  every  where  prevail— the  waverii^, 
retreating,  and  final  destruction  or  flight  of  the  ope  partj^r- 
the  toil,  danger^  but  final  success  and  victory  on  the  othiipr. 
,|$uch  are  the  circumstances  attending  a  battle,  more  or  feirer 
of  whichy  if  ivit  all  of  them,  are  included  in  our  notion  of  it 
IP  each  individual  case^  and  yet  we  have  no  difficulty  jn 
ttwW^Qg  of  it  as  a  sii^le  event. 

It  has  been  observed*  that  our  notions  of  individiialsare  by 
|io  maans  neoi^ssarily » in  pvery  ca^e,  a  complete  picture  of  the 
olgfpt  or  ev^nttboii^to^  in  all  it^ctrcMmstapaesniyi  ideteils. 
We  soiaatl^  olgect  fifst  as  H  were  in  the  grossy  or  oflcompir 
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i£«d' by  sDDMr  of  iteloi^ribttme^fliisi  Sm  our  kiMmMgedf  it 
increasefii,  we  gMdaadiy  fiU  ti]p  th6  minuter  details,  and  if  we 
attend  to  it  long  enough  to  undentimd  these  comjUefseij,  we 
inky  be  said  at  last  to  finish  the  pietUKi  and  oolour  it  nfter 
fiature.  Take  as  an  instance  the  notion  which  different  people 
maj  entertain  of  a  great  city  such  as  London.  We  may 
Appose  there  is  hardly  any  person,  of  mature  age  and  under- 
tending,  in  thtise  kingdoms,  who  has  not  some  general  notion 
i)f  it  as  an  immenae  ecdiection  of  houses  and  people ;  and 
those  who  pay  any  attention  to  the  political  rituaftion  of  the 
ttnmtry  know,  in  addition  to  this,  that  it  is  the  piaoe  where 
the  king  resides  and  the  parliament  meets ;  that  h  u  the 
seat  of  guferaflwient  aatd  the  d^tal  of  the  kingdom.  Even 
such  a  oetmi  as  this,  aaei^re  as  it  is,  is  fkr  firoin  being  very 
mffiple,  and  may  easily  be  expanded  into  a  vast  variety  of  coU 
kMMd  branehefl,  of  which  a  previous  notion  must  have  been 
fbrmed  before  we  could  have  put  them  together.  But  how 
dURerent  is  this  conception  of  London  from  that  of  a  person 
who  has  aetnaUy  been  there?  Of  those,  again,  who  have  seen 
iCj  Ihflre  may  be  a  great  difference  in  regard  io  the  sort  of  no- 
tkai  they  carry  away  df  it.  If  the  stay  of  the  vMtor  has  been 
ahovty  be  may,  indeed,  have  a  vastly  more  distinct  conception 
0f  it  than  one  who  has  never  seen  it  at  all ;  but  still  he  may 
hove  a  very  confused  recollection  of  the  different  streets,  and 
mmf  have  omitted  or  forgotten  a  thousand  important  objects 
withi  which  a  longer  visit  would  have  rendered  him  familiar. 
At  every  successive  visit  he  sees  more  and  more  to  excite  his 
aslomshment  in  the  vastness,  the  splendour,  the  riches,  the 
nfeent,  the  population,  the  bustle,  the  convenience,  and  the 
gtnenil  good  order  of  this  wonderful  place ;  but  yet  he  may 
never  be  aUe  to  learn  half  the  wonders  it  contains,  so  as  to 
reach  to  any  thing  like  a  perfect  idea  of  it.  Mudr,  tdo^  wili 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  visitor  himself,  and  the 
Ikelings  and  ofafects  with  which  he  qyproackes  it.  If  he  is  a 
man  of  pleasure,  he  will  find  there  every  thing  that  wealth 
otti  pundiaae  to  gratify  the  lower  propennties.    Beauty,  ele- 
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ganoe,  fashion*  and  splciBdourrS^m  to  oourt  him  from  ^ymy 
ade.  If  wealth  is  hb  object,,  hc^  in  the .  gretKest  ^empcHittm 
of  commerce  in  the  world,  the,  wealth  of,  many  kifigdpnw 
aeems  to  be  concentrated.:  If  ambitipn,  tluf  i»  th^ jMsene  for 
talents  of  every  order,  and  iQ  e?ery  d^partm^nt  or  puraiMt,  to 
earn  their  highest  reward  Is  be  inspired  by  the  desire  of 
knowledge  or  the  love  of  philofliQ|ihy,  or  by  thc^  pbilantbrQ|Hc 
wish  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures  ?^->here  he  will  find  the. 
largest  scope  for  all  these  pursuits,  and  tfie  largest  *  means 
both  for  their  exercise  and  gcatification.  It  is  obvious, 
that  according  as  they  ace  actuated  by  one  or  other,  /or  aiqr 
of  the  different  feelings,  the  immense  world  of  .l4ondoQ>mqr. 
appear  to  those  who  explore  it,  in  a  vast  variety  .of  db&ovit 
aspects,  and  that  the  general  impression  of  it.wjhichieacb  wUl 
carry  away  with  him  will  vary  accordingly ;  and.yet.I^ondon 
is  to  each  of  them  strictly  an  individual.  It  is  an  individunl 
city,  and,  considered  as  a  city,  possesses  as  much  the  chanicter 
of  Individuality  as  any  other  object  made  up  of  eonoretii  parts, 
that. is,  as  much  so  as  any  other  individual.in  the  world. 

This  may  be  thought  to  be  an  extreme  caase ;  but,  in  troth, 
there  is  no  individual  object  in  existence  that  is  not  ocHuplex 
to. a  degree  almost  surpassing  belief,  made  up  of  more  parta, 
and>  comprehending  more  qualides,  than  we  are  ever  to  be 
capaUe  of  thoroughly  comprehending.  There  is  not  a  gram 
leaf  that  grows,  nor  an  insect,  even  the  most  minute^  that  feeds 
upon  it,  that  is  not  made  up  of  parts  too  intricate  and  minute 
for  our  imperfect  powers  to  scrutinize ;  and  if,  then,  the  low- 
est  productions  of  nature  are  inscrutable,  what  shall  we  say. 
of  those  which  are  higher  in  the  scale,  of  the  larger,  mora 
perfect,  and  more  beautiful  plants  and  animals  ? — what  shall 
we  say  of  man  himself  ?  How  many  sciences  would  be  re- 
quired for*  the  complete  understanding  of  all  that  is  compr^ 
hended  in  one  individual  man,  or  for  the  intimate  and  petHect 
knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  which  he  ia  composed,  and  of 
all  the  qualities  of  all  these  different  parts  ? 

In  short,  every  individual  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  world 
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itself,  is  a  system  of  parts  oonnected  with  one  another  by  this 
general  reladon  of  eompreieHSum.  .  It  is  a  feeling  of  this  re- 
latiotf  #hich  enables  us  to  consider  any  object  as  an  individual, 
aod  it  is  .this  feding  of  the  IndividoaHty  of  different  objects 
which  alone  enables  us  to*  make  any  use  of  our  perceptive 
powers.  .  It  may  safely  be  saidj  that  this  is  the  niost  import- 
ant btelleetual  power  we  possess^  We  might  exist  without 
reflections  but  we  could  not  be  preserved  for  a  single  day 
without  such  a  faculty  as  Individuality. 

.  If  we  take,  for  example,  the  sense  of  Sight,  which  conveys 
the  dearest  and  most  definite  perceptions  to  the  mind,  it  is 
ei^dent^  that,  without  this  additional  power  of  considering  se- 
parate objects,  each  as  a  whole  including  various  parts,  we 
eoidd  not,  by  the  intimatibns  of  this  sense,  acquire  any  know- 
ledge  whatever.  We  would  be  sensible,  no  doubt,  of  the  im- 
pres^ions  of- various  colours  and  forms,  but  without  Indivi- 
duafityiwe  could  neither  separate  these  into  parts,  nor  view 
any  of  the  separate  parts  as  combining  to  form  a  whole.  The 
impressions  of  sight  would,  in  such  a  case,  strike  us  with  as 
little  coherence  or  connexion  as  the  colours  upon  a  paihter^s 
pallet-*board,  and  their  successive  and.  various  combinations 
ml^t  amuse  us  like  the  ever-shifting,  figures  and  .colours  of  a 
kaleidoscope,  but  they  could  convey  to  us  as  little  information 
as  Aese  respecting  the  things  without  us.  But,  by  means  of 
this  faculty,  we  are  not  only  enabled  to  separate  from  the 
general  mass  of  visual  impressions  those  which  constitute  one 
enttreand  indiyidualobject,  and  make  this  the  subject  of  our 
oondderation,  exclusive  of  all  the  other  subjects  which  sur- 
round it,  but  we  are  enabled  to  consider.it  as  possessing 
qualities  of  a  different  kind  from  those  which  are  manifest  to 
^ght,-— the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  acquired .  by  means 
.  ofi  other  faculties.  For  instance,  it  is  by  means  of  this  faculty 
that^  when- wandering  in  a  wood  or  a  plain,  the  savage  is  en- 
.  abled  to  Astinguish*  from  the  rest,  and  from  all  other  sur- 
rounding objects,  an  individual  tree ;  and .  he  not  only  dis- 
anguishes  this  by  its  general  outline,  or.  by  the  appearances 
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of  its  hfHrfc,  leavflti  bnuoliBt,  or  ftiiky  dut  ht  rsooHeets  that 
thi»  rery  tret  Ibmerlhf  a£EMrded>  Urn  flheltop  fiRMn  the  ma 
mi  ib^ 6tanii>.^th|it> be ogeopeddie attsok «f  Mfme wild bowt 
by  ascending  m  tniiik,«»4lNil  iu  dry  leaxw  Mngt  kindkd,  $£- 
imied  hun*  wapai&,-«.4nd  ttaat^  bynging  off  one  of  its 
hnmobet,  be  pnmded  himself  with  n  bow  or  n  club^  wUcb 
had*  since  leired  him  as  an  mttrmnent  of  waf  of  of  difeooe. 
I  do  not  eay  that  it  is  by  Indtvidualicy  alone  that  tbo  savage 
arrives  at  all  this  knowledge  of  the  Tarious  uses  and  qualities 
of  a  tree,  but,  hating  arrived  ai  iha  knowledge  of  theee  qaali- 
tieS)  and  the  experienoe  of  these  uses,  the  eonsideratkMi  of  these 
are  henceforth  conjoined  with  and  fl>rm»  part  of  his  notion  of 
a  tree,  and  they  all  necessarily  oecnr  to  bUn  as  eoifiprehmdqd 
in  that  oompleK  indtvidaal  object.  In  like  nMimer^  in^smwey- 
ing  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as,  fbr  instance,  the  ttioooi,  he 
not  only  eonsiders  it  as  it  appears  to  hie  sense  of  sight,  an 
abgeet  that  is  bright  and  round,  and  having  a  oertidn  bvoadA 
of  suffiuse,  diversified  with  light  and  dark  spots,  but  IbraMr 
observation  enables  him  to  recoHeet  it  under  difkient  fbnns 
and  phases.  He  remembers  its  gradual'  and  persadical  in* 
creaae  and  wane,  and  he  knows,  when  to  expect  its  stated  re- 
turns of  hght  and  darkness.  He  remembers  how  ueeftd  its 
light  baa  been  to  him  and  hie  tribe  on  many  occasioBe,  i»  ea- 
aUing  them  to  pursue  journeys^  or  to  carry  on  dieir  expedb* 
laons  against  their  enemies,  or  for  the  pursuit  of  wild  beaatSy 
and  he  expects  to  derive  the  sameadvanti^  from  it  infoture* 
All  these  circumstances  nnd  nuiny  more  enter  inta  the  oon- 
pkx  notion  which  the  savage  entertains  of  that  ladBvidnal 
cikgoot  the  moon. 

And  so  it  is  with  every  okject  in  natnre.  There  la  bo  in. 
dividud  in  existence  that  does  not  indude^  or  thai  is  not  pos. 
SBssed  of  various  parts  and  pcopertiea,  the  oonrideralaen  of 
which  not  only  is  included  in  that  of  the  individual,  but  a&. 
tually  forma  and  makes  up  our  notion  of  the  indBnridual  ftsetf. 
The  deamesa  and  distinotnesa  of  our  oanoeptispl  of  the  indi- 
vidnal  depends  entirely  upon  the  deamesB  and  distinctness 
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of  oor  oolioeplion  of  thete  diflSBreoft  cit^eumsuitibtn  ttnd  quidi^ 
liM  wUeh  a»  ixMAprehimlcd  ttadtr  it,  or  frtikh  btarinbly 
atioBd  it  FereepliQD  aiw^  «kiit  itilliciat  this,  and  telMKUlk 
amy.oiiBt  mlhoot  it»  but  diit  alone  k  Itoovdedgeii 

It  vaU  not  reqam  mueh  enidnderfttkiii  tf>  convioM  u^  tfatt^ 
if  Individuality  is  the  same  with  this  fodnlty  of  eompt^hsnikH, 
it  neoeasarily  embraeea  all  out  knowledge  whatever  ^  for  WhiC 
ia  every.tbbg  in*  thb  univen^  nay,  what  ia  the  universe  itielf^ 
but  a  whole  oonnstiog  of  a  greater. or  smaller  numbed,  a 
more  or  ksa  intricate  eoaabinatioQ  of  parts  f  These  are  either 
ma^stat*  of  oo-exiatence  ^  sequenee;  in  the  former  state, 
thai  of  co^esistenee,  th^  are  eonneoted  as  objects }  in  the 
latmr^  that  of  lequenoe,  as  evvnts^    We  think  of  the  universe 
aa  ^witaining  innumerable  aysteins,  suns,  and  worIds,«.<we 
think  of  oat  own  sun,  spad  the  system  of  planets  and  worlds 
that  BURound  iti^^M^ro  think  of  this  planet  or  world  which  we 
inhabit  as  containing  various  seas  and  continent8,-*-<if  a  eon^ 
tinent  as  eontaimng  various  kingdoms,— -of  a  kingdom  as  con- 
tainii^  aundsy  prvrinoes,**^  a  provinoe  as  contaiidng  vari- 
ens  cKstriots,  dties»  townships^  parishes,  or  viUi^es^'^'^^f  at 
tawn  oe  city  aiyl  its  various  streiets^'-^f  a  street  and  Its  v»- 
riona  houses,**^  a  house  and  its  (Mflbrent  aparttnents,-*4ir  an 
apanmant  and  its  various  conveniences  aiH)  forniture,-M3f  tt 
aaUastand  its  diffitt^m  dvawera,*«-of  a  drawer  omitaimng  va- 
rious olgeets,  such  as  papers,  caskets,  jewels,  each  being  itself 
an  actual  individual  made  up  of  various  parts,  mtd  possess* 
i(Bg' various  quahtias^  all  of  which  are  necessarily  included  in 
any  distinct  concepltion  respecting  it    We  tUnk  of  any  series 
of  events,  such  as  the  history  of  a  particular  country  or  na^ 
tkm,  or  we  amy  confine  our  attention  to  the  erents  of  a  par- 
ficubr  re%;n,  or  to  a  particufar  war  that  brdke  out  in  that 
reign^  or  to  the  event  of  n  partieular  campaign  in  that  war, 
or  to  a  particular  battie  that  took  jdace  in  that  campaign,  or 
to  the  share  that  an  individual  chief  or  warrior  bad  ii^  the 
events  of  that  battle,  or  to  any  smgle  accident  or  event  that 
befel  him  during  the  battle.    It  is  obvious,  that  either  in  the 
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atiate  ijt  eo-existenoe  or  of  sequence,  the  objects  or  events 
which  we  axe  cbnsidering  are  all  niade'up  of  and-incla'de  cer- 
t^  pans  liiiid  cin^uDistaAces^  a  knowledge 'of  which  *i»  emtn*- 
tml  tolhe  underbfcanifiiig  of  tiieee  oA>)ectEr  and  events  them- 
selves ;  and  that  they  all  may  be  cohudered,. farther,  4ib  being 
themselves  but  'as  pails  and  drcometanees-ineluded  in  our 
conception  df  somfe  greater  objector  event,  or  of  some  system 
or;  series  of  them,  and  fiUing  up  a  place  in  the  geaeid  chain 
of  existents  or  of  consequenta  *   :  •    /       *    ; 

This  is  not  more  true  in  regard  to  what  we  remember  or 
conceive  of  real  objects  or  events,  than  it  is  of  those' whiehswe 
imagitie^  as  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate' by  an^analynsKif  any 
kind  of  fictitious  compo^tion.  We  have  it  not'in  our  powte> 
tct  figure  to  ourselves  any  individual  peiBoiij  inattei^*or  thiBgy 
event  or  series  of  events,  without  putting  together  ^  parts 
already  separately  known  to  us  as  belonging  to  other  ki(&ri- 
duals.  It  is  the  v^ry  essence  of  an  individual  to  be -made  up 
of  parts,  and  it  is  by  the  different  •  combination  of  them,  inr 
e^ch  par^ulaT' instance  that  uiy«  thing-can  either 'be  known 
to  us,  onconmdered,  or  imagined  by  us  as  an  individual.  I  shall 
here  quote  some  remarks  from  a  distinguished'periodical  publi- 
cation,* which  are  equally  isiound  in  criticism  and  in  philosophy^ 
and  of  which  every  one  will  at  once  see  the  JappGcation*  to 
our  present  subject— *' Dr  Johnson^  in  his  preface  to  Shak« 

speare/has  said,  that  in  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  chahicter  is 
too  often  an  individual ;  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is  oommooly  a 
species.  This  opinion,  which  Dr  Johnson  delivered  as  a  eulo- 
£^uin,  would  have  been  the  most  derogatory  that  could  have  been 

'*  devised  to  the  merit  of  our  great  bard,  had  it  been  true ;  but,  for- 
tunately for  those,  who  admire,  his  plays,  it  is  altogether  unfound- 
ed ;  and,  in  order  to  give  it  either  sense  or  justide,  it  must  be 
reversed.    The  prodigious  ezcdlence  of  Shakspearet,  that,  which 

"  miseshim  above  every  other  poet,  is,  that  ^all, his  characters  are 

^  individuals,^~They  do  indeed  belong  to  some  class,  and  so  do  all 
men ;  but,  besides  the  generic  attributes  which  mark  that  class, 
each  has  his  own  peculiar  qualities,  which  distinguish  him  from 
evei^  other  indiviaual  uppertainiDg  to  it.    Macbeth  and  Richard 

**  belong  to  the  class  of  ambitious  men,  who  would  undertake  any 

»  •  « 

*  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1823,  p.  416. 
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"  Ihiog  to  mliff  tl^ir  ruUnf  piwoB  j  Init  it  is  inpowililQ  nol  tp 
*'  distinguish  oach  from  the  other  by  his  iDdiiddual  Qharacter|i^C9.  ' 
"  Sbyl^  and  lago  beloiig  to  the  vindictive  class;  Otnello  and  • 
"  LeoDles  to  the  jealoiu;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  different  than' 
"  the  details  of  these  passions  in  each  .p^npn^ge."  •  After  sane 
farther  remarks^  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  state^ — "  It  is  this  dose^ 
'*  this  condensed  mode  of  representing  mankind  which  gives  sucn 
**  truth  aoA  vividnees  to  all  the  oonocptioDs  of  fihakspeare ;  iHikfa 
'*  makes  us  believe  in  the  deception  he  practises  .unon  usj  and  com^ 
"  pletes  the  illusion.     He  is  the  only  poet  who  nas  observed  the 
'*  ptogveis  of  nature  in  constituting  motdl  genera  and  species^  and 
''  m  proceeding  from  them  by  more  detenninate  characteristicB  to 
"  varieties,  and  thence  by  shades  still  more  defined  to  individuals* 
A  simple  passion  or  propensity  constitutes  the  generic  property. 
The  additioa  of  a  second  diminishes  the  number  of  persons  to 
wlh^m  it  can  apply^.and  makes  the  pictore  more  predus;    A 
third  and  a  rburtii  oring  it  still  closer  to  the  likeness  of  a  single 
'*  btl^nti,  till  at  length  an  assemblage  of  qualities,  too  minute 
'*  and  too  evaet  to  «aet  .together  in  any  other  person  in  tha  saine 
''  proportions  and  degrees,  reduce  it  to  the  strict  likeness  of  one 
''  only  living  sentient  being.      Thus  ii  is  that  men  in  real  life  are 
**  chanietcrised  as  individuals,  as  distanct  iVom  all  the  race,  and  thus 
*^  oQly  can.q^tac  Individuality  be  delineated.    By  Individuality 
"  we  do  not  mean  that  the  personages  should  be  the  copies  of  any 
**  existing  individuals,  but  that  their  qualities  should  oe  so  com- 
**  Uned  andconoeatrated  as  to  be  ap]^icable  but  to  one  single  ideal 
*' individual  of,  the  jpeci^" 

The  foregoing  reniiurka  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
wordy  pbrendogical,  and  ^ye  an  account  of  the  fonnatioa  of 
individual  characters  by  the  different  combinations  ^bich 
ea^b  of  tbem  presents  of  the  original  elemental  principles  of 
tiiQUg,ht  and  action  in  human  nature,  corresponding  in  every 
point  with  that  which  is  afforded  by  Phrenology  >  and  grant, 
ing  that  it  is  by  means  of  this  difference  of  combination  that 
different  characters  are  recognised  as  individuals,  either  in 
fictitious  composition  or  in  real  hfe,  it  necessarily  points 
out  to  us  that  the  faculty  by  which  individuab  are  recog- 
msed  and  distinguished  as  such  must  be  one  which  takes  in 
a  combination,  and  which  regards  one  particular  conjunction 
of  combined  parts  as  forming  an  individual  whole. 

This  is  not  more  the  case  with  regard  to  the  character 

than  the  history  of  an  individual,  only  the  latter  generally 

lies  more  open  to  observation,  and  is  more  generally  a  subject 

of  cKercise  for  our  Individuality,  than  the  latter.     There  are 

9 


oertain  events  and  accidents  id  life  to  which  all  men  are 
liable ;  but  yet  no  two  individuals  in  the  world  are  exposed 
to  or  experience  these  exactly  in  tfie  same  order  of  sequence. 
Some  are  successful,  others  unfortunate  in  life,  while  many 
i^miun  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  fortune  or  birth  ori^nally 
placed  them.    Some  fill  a  large  space  in  the  pliblic  eye,  and 
befcome  eminent  or  conspicuous  in  some  way^  either  for  good 
or  for  harm,  while  the  greater  part  pass  their  days  in  com* 
parative  obscurity.    But  the  different  forms  and  degrees  in 
which  all  these  circumstances  are   combined  are  altogether 
infinitei  and  every  man  has' a  story  to  tdl  of  himself  differ- 
ent ftt>m  that  of  atiy  other  individual  in  the  worid.    He  may 
first  mention  its  great  outlines,  in  regard  to  which  he  may 
fall  within  a  very  extensive  class;  another  and  another  dif- 
cdmstance  lessens  the  number  of  individuals  to  which  the 
description  would  apply*  till,  as  we  come  to  farther  and 
farther  degrees  of  circumstantiality,  the    combination  of 
events  comes  to  be  so  minutely  particular  as  to  apply  to  no 
0ther  individual  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     In  this  way  it  will 
appear  that  an  individual  history  is  composed  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  an  individual  character,  by  the  uniting  together 
of  different  parts  and  circumstances  after  a  particular  mannet 
of  coiobbination.    It  is  the  corhiinafUm  only  that  is  peculiai^ 
to  the  indi^ual ;  each  of  the  separate  parts  and  circumstances 
taken  by  itself  is  common  to  the  whole  class  to  which  it  bebngs. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  with  regard  to  a  man'ln  figure  and 
appearance,  his  features  and  dress,  and  those  other  cit^um* 
stances  of  complexion,  gmt,  manner,  speech,  and  behaviour, 
which  enable  us  to  distinguish  him  from  all  other  men  in  the 
World.    One  or  two  circumstances  may  point  him  out  to  us 
as  belonging  to  a  particular  class.    We  may  see  (torn  his 
Atess  and  ur,  even  at  a  distance,  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  and 
not  a  beggar.    As  we  approach  nearer,  we  observe  more  and 
more  pecuSarities,  as  thai  be  wears  a  wig  and  speetiicles,-^ 
diat  he  dobches  m  his  walk,  and  catties  a  cane  or  umteelfii ; 
at  last»  so  soon  as  we  perceive  such  a  coml^nacion  of  points 
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comtNnatioii  or  dcgcoa  in  iu^,alber.  per^v)),  "m^  immedwirfy 
nwignkEe  bim  to  b9i.a  ptuitiouJlAf  in^ipMfMi^  wImw  v^  jtwd 
focpecly  a^en. 

What  .tb€«i  is  IndM^kuaMff  but.  a  power  of  pb0evTilV> 
ooncdivuig  Qt  *toimprehending  individn^  olgccts  w^^tmUb 
in  reference. to  their  parts  ^  drcumaUmcfis^  apd  d^taijf  f  m4 
wherein  opovists  «. powerful  Ipdividuejity  over  that  wbidii  in 
fefhler^  but  in  the  more  vivid^  Accuiete*  and  distipct  a|q[¥^ 
bmmn  of  all  the  parts,  circui»staDce9»  aad  details,  included 
or  ampr^hendgd  in  such  individual  objecte  or  events  ?  Xf  to 
the  power  of  the  perception  of  tb^  separate  qualitieaof  oi^jecAi 
or  events^  whiph  is  oojoferred  by  the  lowier  observing  powem 
of  Fonp,  ColoMT,  Siae,  Weight,  O^er,  Niunber,  Time^ 
iKicalitjr,  and  so  forth,  be  added,  this  additipoal  power  ^ 
compr^futwUng  the  whole  as  a  complex  and  concrete  f$mm 
ffifdf  then  the  power  of  eppxehending  or  oonceiving 
eaistenoes  or  events  will  be  oomplete,  and  we  can  conceive 
qothi)^  more  to  be  nooessary  for  every  pos^ble  sort  of  p^r 
f^qptioK^.  If  the  loweu^wers  above-mentioiied  be  weaki 
tbeA  our  notions  will  be  defeptive  as  to  the  special  qualitiee 
a(  matadal  e^ustence  observed  by  such  powers.  If  the 
tombining  power^  the  Individuality  be  weak*  then  there 
niay  be  a  difficulty  of  distinguishing  iodividnal  objeetot 
although  the  special  qualities  a»e  distinctly  ^ough  perptivedp 
If  hpth  be  in  full  vigour,  then  the  power  of  ^j^hending  p? 
cpnceivif^  existences  or  eventa  will  be  tha  greatest  posAibls^ 
and  ^ill  f^  ^v  exceed  the  apprehension  or  conception  of 
them,  by  those  in  whom  the  afcureiaid  powers  are  feeble,  as  the 
pgiiv)er  pf  HerechdOi's  great  telescope  eaMseeds  that  of  a  oom- 
non  perqpecildve  glass.  The  lower  observing  faculties  |^ve  the 
vividness  and  disunetness  of  det4ul,<«t^the  great  Individualitry 
^Tes  distinctness  in  eoinbination ;  and  not  only  gives  disr 
twotness  ii^  the  minuter  parts,  but  presents  ua  with  a  field^ef 
view  fiMT  vnom  enjfurg^d  mi  extensive  than  thefc  of  which  » 
weaker  power  is  qipahle. 
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If  W9-  follow  out  this  Ihroogh  ihe^iffsmit  miKkft  ci  m 
tinty  of  the  faeultj^  we  ahdlfiod  it  to  agree  equidly^th  the 
observed  BoanifestadoDs.  For  wherein  consists  &e  mtmcfrg 
of  IndiYidualityj  (the  second  mode  of  manifestation  of  lainy 
fafialPy  after  ample  perception,)  but  in  the  vivid,  adeurate, 
and  distinct  recollection  of  objects  and  events,  in  all  the  parts^ 
d^eumskmces^  and  details  of  which  they  respectively  are 
made  up,  such  a  recollection  of  these  as  enaUes  us  to  con- 
mmnicate  them  to  others  with  a  similar  accuracy  and  distinet- 
ness  P  The  conversation  of  men  in  whom  this  faculty  is  pre- 
dominantly powerful  is  accordingly  distinguished  by  a 
odnqteness  of  detml  which,  if  the  higher  intellectual  faculties 
are  not  in  proportion,  will  be  dull,  tiresome,  and  insupport* 
able  to  the  hearer.  If  it  is  united  to  a  capacity  for  system 
and  classification,  such  as  is  bestowed  by  comparison,  it  wiH 
enable  its  possessor  to  obtain  an  eminenoe^in  all  those  scienifees 
which  are  conversant  with  the  detmls  of  objects  that  exist, 
snch  as  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  zool<^,  and  the  other 
faraddies  of  natural  history  ;  and  it  is  found ^  in  point  of  &ct^ 
that  no  one  has  ever  excelled  in  jbhese  sdences  without  a 
great  endowment  of  Individuality:  If  joined  to  a  hargs 
Causality,  it  will  give  the  greatest  possible  correctness,  at 
well  as  enlargement  of  views  in  the  ordinary  business  and 
affairs  of  life,  both  as  these  regard  nations  and  individuals. 
In  this  combination  it  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  thelawyer^ 
the  legislator,,  pr  the  political  economist.  If  again  it  be  light, 
ed  up  and  enlivened  by  Ideality  and  Wit,  it  contributes  to 
give  to  discourse  the  utmost  possible  brilliancy  and  the  most 
irremstible  power  of  fascination. 

These  higher  faculties,  no  doubtj  supply  the  soul  and  life 
to  the  discourse ;  but  if  the  Individuality  is  weak,|it  Is  a  soul 
without  a  body,  and  the  impression  which  they  make  k 
feeble  accordingly.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  other 
powers  are  present  in  good  pioportion>  a  powerful  Individu- 
ality gives  to  all  that  is  said  an  impressioii  of  reaUfy  and 
completeness  which  fills  and  satisfies  the  mind  oftbeliearer. 
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Iiivfiite'iiiaoiier,.wlmtiS'tlie /fMg)^^ 
the-poirer  wUch  thiB  faculty  has,  when  vividty  exited,  ofct&iU 
iiigiieweoiBbiB«doii8  of  otgeets  aiidieveiit8,'by  pilttiiig  together 
parts,  dret]iii8taDoeSy«nd  details,  diat  are  separately  to  be  fotind 
included: in  other  combinations ?  In  proportion  tothepaifd<- 
cularily  and  minuteness  with  which  this  is  done  will  be  the 
appearance  of  reality  and  truth  in  the  new  combination.  Thiis 
baa  been  aheady  noticed  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare^s  charac- 
ters^ which,  as  has  been  stated,  are  so  happily  individualized  by 
the  fulness  and  aecuracy  of  their  details.     And  the  same  mi^ 
be  observed  in  the  characters,  portraits,  and  descriptions 
which  «boiaiid  in  the  pages  of  the  most  eminent  writer 'of 
fiotioD  in  the  present  day, — ^I  mean  the  author  of  Waverley. 
'Individuality,  «id  indeed  all  the  knowing  and  observing 
organs,  are  conspicuous  in  the  mask  of  this  celebrated  author, 
-and  to  this  is  certainly  owing  the  force,  the  clearness,  and 
'the  unri^^alled  distinctness  of  all  his  characters  and  descrip- 
•tioM.    If  he  is  describing  a  knight,  he  sets  before  us  not 
«merelythis  stately  demeanour  and  gallant  bearing,  but  eVery 
circumstance  of  his  appearance  and  dress,  from  the  golden 
spur  that  graces  his  heel  to  the  plume  that  waves  over  his 
btow^^i^AAom  the  steady  gase  of  his  dark-grey  eye  to  the 
lustre  of  the  gem  which  sparkles  on  his  finger ;— nothing  is 
/offgatttP,  even  to  the  cut  of  his  beard  or  the  colour  of  his 
riioe**8trings.    The  consequence  of  this  minute  description 
(enlivened  as  the  whole  is  by  Ideality  and  the  higher  intellec- 
tual powers)  is  to  set  bdfore  us  the  persons  described  in 
their  very  ^  habits  as  they  lived,^  and  to  render  our  concbp. 
tion  of  them  little  less  vivid  than  if  we  were  ushered  into  thm 
actual  fMsence.    The  eharaetersj  the  manners,  and*  die  Ian- 
guage  of.  the  times  are  no  less  distincdy  individualized  than 
the  penons.;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to  produce  to  the 
jmind  a  deoeptian  perhaps  the  most  complete  in  its  way  that 
Jiaa  ever  been  aceomplished  by  any  effort  of  geniua    In  thia 
aartofmca<aI*|ih<n<awmigeria  tlitte  pass  in  review  before  ua 
Conir  de  Lion  and  all  the  chivalry  of  Patestine,*--4he  more 
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peaoeM  glqrka  of ,  tl^.  aanii  4f  i^^ 
flig^jr  tM  disgraced  that  of  die  seomd  Cburfesr^uir  tll9  didl 
6«r«iw  etii^iiette  tha^  illustrated  that  of  tb^  second  GeoigOb 
We  ar^  iDtn>duG^  ioto  tbe  ^oes  pot  aa  listeners,  but  as 
sp^^ta^rs  ;^  we  have  as  distioct  apd  vivid  a  cooceptioo  of  a 
taurpanient  ^»  pf  the  perfonnance  at  Astley%  and  beoooie  as 
w^  acquainted  with  the  purlieus  of  Whitefriars  as  with  the 
preqac^  of  St  (Giles's,  or  tb?  sanctuary  of  Qol^rood-hopsar 
The  faculty  we  are  now  consideriBg  is  a  QeossBary  one  fyf 
»  povelist^  or  for  any  one  who  would  excite  an  inter^t  ia. 
fictitious  adventures.  We  can  take  no  intmvit  iii.9i#ffa  ab^ 
stractions  and  shadowy  imaginatioiis^  without  fbnn  and  sul^ 
stai^set  nor  pia  our  fe^liqgs  ^ver  be  truly  caUed  into  actiw 
until  real  men  and  women^  or  aometbiBg  eKtaemtty  Uba  ibevif 
are  presented  to  our  view.  AH  great  novelists  have  possess^ 
ed  more  or  less  pf  this  talent  of  individualixing  their  ooncq^ 
tions,  and  have  succeeded,  other  things  being  fqnejii  ^mrlJ^ 
the  degree  in  which  they  have  possess^  it-  It  is  observed 
by  an  eminent  critio  (Edinbu^gk  SMmt  vol  wiv.  p^  Wf^ 

that  "  the  charaoten  in  Don  Qnizote  are  itrictly  individoabji  tha^ 
^*  18^  thef  do  DOt  belong  to  but  form  a  class  by  themselves."  The 
knight  himself^  be  obsenres^ ''  slwayv  presitear  somethfag  mere  sAife^ 
'^  l^y  niore  romantic^  and,  at  iSht  sane  tim^  mor%  red  tor  our  ima^ 
^*  gination^  than  an^  other  hero  upon  record.  His  lineaments,  his  ao- 
''  ooutrements,  bfs  pasteboard  visor,  are  familiar  to  us  as  the  recollec* 
^  tioBS  of  o«r  sarly  boaieb  The  spare  and  npigbt  figure  i#  thv  hero 
paces  distinctly  befbre  our  mt^  and  MambrimyVhelBiet  still  giUtr 
ters  in  the  sun."  Of  Fielding  the  same  writer  observes,  that 
he  has  brougfit  together  a  greater  rarietv  of  characters  in  ctHmnon 
'*  life,  naritiad  widn  none  dMnct  peofKaniiea,  and  wkhowtan  aSsm 
of  caricature^  than  any^  other  novel-writer  whatever."-*-''  7he 
truth  of  the  imitation  is  indeed  so  great,  that  it  has  been  argued, 
^  that  PieMiBg nrast  have  had hh materials  ready nmd^tS'hishandrt, 
^and  was  asessly  a  ttaawsrilm  af  ieoil^  manaei*  aiA ladinAaal 
'^  hshits.  For  this  pg|mpct^re,  how^ver^^  it  is  a^ded,  there  seems  to 
'*"  fte  no  foundation.  His  representations,  \t  is  true,  are  local  adl 
^  IimK«Mm(  hut  theyaA^aot  Hie  leos  piafcuia^  ambnaiMiaiL^  Tbsie 

it  one  writer,  luwaevea;  lalRxgoM  biyeildail:lfcsn  hnii  yetiiw 

■MAonediorthe  inn«lasesairfUsdiMBriptM%bolbof  panaai, 

eharocler^  andmscata:  -  *EHmt<wiit|r  is^jliiiipdaBM,  <«dhMt 

^  whess  weiha/*  the  iiilhi  Jiesii  eneHtiuhtMiM,  ^thsHiisa»  ai^ 
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''tificbl  i^ity.wliidi  is  noirkm  tolu  met  wttb.    This  Mithor>': 

he  sayB^  "  had  .the  atraBgest^mattGrrof-facfc  Jmsig^ation  that  eve^ 
"  existed^  and  wrote  the  oddest  mixture  ef  poetry  and  prose." — 

(This  is  as  good  a  description  as  cain  be  given  of  Richard- 

son^s  genius,  which   seems   to  'have  been  compounded  of 

about  equal  portions  of  Ideality  and  Sentiment,  with  an 

overwhelming  power  of  Individuality.)      **  He  does  not 

'*  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  any  thing  in  actual  nature^ 
"  horn  one  end  of  his  works  to  die  other ;  and  yet  tbroogbMit 
"  all  his  wofjca  (voluminous  as  they  are, — and  this,  to  be  sore,  is 
"  one  reason  why  they  are  so)^  he  sets  about  transcribing  everv  ob- 
"  ject  and  transaction  as  if  the  whole  had  been  given  in  on  eviaeoee 
by- an  eye-witness.  This* kind  of  high  finifihingirom  imagioatioa 
is  an.  anomaly  in  the  history  of  human  genius;  and  certainly 
"  nothing  so  fine  was  ever  produced  by  the  same  accumulation  of 
"  minute  parts."-—''  We  cannot  agree  that  this  exactness  of  detail 
.produces  heaviness;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  an  appearance  of 
truth,  and  a  positive  interest  to  the  story,  and  we  listen  with  the 
same  attention  as  we  should  to  the  particulars  of  a  confidential 
"  commanicatioii.  We,  at  one  time,  used  to  think  some  piffts  of 
Sir  Charles  Graj^dison  rather  trifling  and  tedious,  especiallv  the 
long  description  of  Miss  Harriet  Byron's  wcdding-clotncs,  till  we 
met  with  two  young  ladies,  who  had  severally  copied  out  the 
''  whole  of  that,  very  description  for  their  own  private  giatification. 
"  After  this  we  codd  not  blame  the  author. 
•  -^^  The  effect  ai  reading  this  work  is  like  an  increase  of  kindred. 
f'.Yoivfiad  voQfielf  all  of  a  sudden  introduced  into  the  midst  of  a 
''  large  family,  with  aunts  and  couuns  to  the. third  and  fourth  gejoera- 
''  tion,  and  grandmothers  both  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side ;  and 
"  a  vevy  edd  set  o(  people  too,  but  peop^  whose  real  existence  and 
'/>  aefional  ideotity  you  am  no  more  dispute  than  your  own  senses, 
*'  for  you  hear  all  that  diey  do  or  say." — Of  the  effect  of  this  elabo- 
rate finishing,  in  another  of  his  novels,  it  is  said,  *'  that  probably 
'*  Barer  sympathy  more  deep  or  sincere  was  excited  than  by  the 
^^heroine  of -Richardson's  romance,  except  bv  the  calamities  of  real 
'*  life.  The  links  in  this  wonderful  chain  or  interest  are  not  more 
'*  finely  wrought,  than  their  whole  weight  is  overwhelming  and  ir- 
^nmstiUe." 

It  b  time  to  pass  bom  the  mere  deeeription  of  the  eSeets 
which  may  be  produced  by  the  activity  of  this  faculty,  and 
Uk,  bestov  flonie  coMdemtiiHi  on  the  internal  .miacbinecy  by 
naeaaa'  of  which  the  iaeiiHy  is  itedf  icaUed  into  action.  It 
wmM  be  diffiault,  pediiqpi,.toeapliao  this  mote  accucntdy* 
tfaaa  by  wftngf  dMit  it  M^iy.onrrespoiids,  in  all  matarial  re- 
qpaets,  with  what  Or  BMfNi  has«tal«d  i^garding  the  pheoo* 
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mma  <djmmpk  m^p^riim.    9«|  JNuwokgy  affbvds  data  for 
a  Bborter^  a  ^lopl^  9XiA,  a  WW  satisfactory  acoomit  of  it 
than  ia  given  hg  J)x  BrQWQ>  U»  !^<^  mutual  influence  wbicb 
the  different,  facultlqn  b^f)  ppon  «we  anotb^n    Individuality 
i^  acte4  uppn  by  aU  tbe  otbar  liAcultiesy  and  exerd)Be9  a.reci- 
prpcal infli^iM^e  uq^onibem in it^  lum.    Dujcii^  wt  waking 
t^rsy  a .^ucpewon  of  ideas,  imagea,  or  ^lotiona  of  objects  or 
aifenta  ia  passing  under  tbe  teview  of  this  facalty ;  in  iRher 
words,  this  faculty  is  existing  successively  in  all  the  different 
states  wbicb  giv^  rise  to  tbose  Ci^eliag^  in  tbe  mind  whi<ib  we 
express  by  these  words,  <^  Ideas,  Conoepticms,  or  Nations.^ 
Wbat  is  tbe  cause  c^  this  oQQstant  auoceswoo  of  ideas,  and 
what  is  it.Uiat  regulates  tbeKHrder  in  wbiob  tbeyauficecd  each 
other?  Forager  sietapbysictans  attributed  tbift  to  association, 
apd  inia^nQd  xbat  our  tbougbts  were  Mnked  tqgetber  in  3ome 
mysterioKs  way,  so  that  one  idea  was  necessariiy  followed  by 
Itpptber,  to  which  it  was  previously  attached  or  associated 
soDQiewbat  ia  Ahp  nanner  <pf  Abe  Jiuaks  of  a  chaio.    It  waa  a 
great  in^provement  which  Dr  Brown  effected  in  diai^^g  tbe 
lecia  mffo^iMon  for  auggestum^  thereby  jriddiag  us.cif  a  theory 
wbicb  is  false  in  itself,  and  inadequaile  to  account  for  the  fdie. 
Qomena,  and  furnishing  a  term  ^hich  merdly  expresses  the 
|m4,  without  eiK^mberiiv  ua  with  any  theory*    The  lawa  of 
suggestion,  as  explained  by  Dr  Brown,  seen  to  furnish  an 
account  of  tbe  pbenomena  of  thought  nearly  aa  accurate  aa 
it  is  possible  |o  arrive  at«    Firsts  What  be  calls  the  pmaarj 
laws  of  suggestion,  corresprKiding  very  nearly  with  tbe  laws 
of  association,  Qba«rved  by  Mr  Hume  and  other  wntens, 
namely,  contiguity  of  Am€  or  place^  resemblance^  cmueaHon^ 
and  aonirasi*    Of  lihese  be  discards  caueaikmi  I  Aink  im* 
pvaperly,  on  tbe  ground  that  it  falie  within  th^  hea^  of  con* 
tiguity.    I  have  eleewheija  observed,  that  if  this  be  iaken  as 
ad  aoeurata  atatenent  of  Ae  primaiy  laws  of  suggestioo,  k 
cannot  fail  to  strike  us  as  having  aremariiable  corsespondence 
imh  the  aituatioa  of  Indi^vidualily  in  iifae  fbvehead,  sttr^Mwd- 
ed  M  it.  iawitb  the  orgms  4»t  Locdity  and  Time,  Campaiiv 
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son  (or  the  sense  of  resenib]ibioey»  Causality,  and  Wit  (which 
Isfift  there  is  rea$on  for  believing  to  be  the  sense  of  contrast) 
It  is  impossible  to  regard  as  a  mere  accidental  coincidence^ 
that  these  principles,  which  ^^  stated  iifl  furnishing  the  pri- 
v^fry  laws  that  r^[ulate  th^  siiedessidli  of  oiir  tho^hts,  should 
be  exaitly  Uiose  (and  no  nxote)  <^  wUdh  tile  iargans  surround 
and  touch  on  every  side'fhe  organ  of  In^Vidu&ltty ;  that 
laeulty  which  may  be  teimed  the  Very  focus;  centre,  and 
stcMrehepseof  all  our  ideas  and  ^f  all  our  knowledge. 

Biit  th^me  which  htt^e  been  termed  the  primary  laws  of 
sug^SGidon  are  bardiy  oliore  important,  nor  exercise  a  more 
vital  dontridi  «9«r  tlie'Su<>6«iidO)l  of  our  tkmghts,  than  what 
DrBfdW«kt^6ithe^eooddary  laYf«,  and  which  eonnst  of  the 
inflaMMtf  pMtoeslicJd'by  tfa^fdaliags  antf  MitittD^nds  in  conjur- 
ing up  iddBUr  iiitii  whi^  thc^y^  atts  req!>ebtively  cenneet^ed.  Dr 
Brewn^a  acoouttt  of  tbiB  secondary  prlndple  of  suggestion 
oomsponda  nioet  adterately  with  the  phrenological  doctrine 
of  the  actiticy  of  the  propsmiitks  and  sentiaoents,  and  tbe 
elR^clB  cf  tins  upcm  the  tmn  of  ouk  tlioughts.^  Thnsy  if  we 
take  the  case  of  a  tedtier  mather,  in  whom  PhildfMtigenitive- 
mm,  'itriginally  powarfud,  is  in  a  state  of  high  aetifvity^  we  know 
thattbeoottsequenoeirf^ this  will  hs^  that  her  thotights  will  be 
alfiH»t  eonstamly  directed  to  her  chitdran,  and  that,  whether 
preMBt  or  absMvt,  in  health  or  in  ackness,  sleeping  or  wak- 
^g^'an^|y9p)ace99 ia  short,  and  und^*  fdi  cntctimstances,  her 
childreii  will  ever  occupy  the  first  plase  in  her  thoughts,  and 
the  liiok  of  them- wilt  never  be  aMogi^ther  out  of  her  mind. 
IttJike  manner,  an  avaricioua or  cbv^iotitiiihan,  in  whom  Ac- 
qdiiHti^eneeaiathe  raliog  prqpett6iiy,w31  be  oonstantly  think- 
ing of  Ms  money-bags,  hh  bonds,  bills,  ahdbutsthnding  debts, 
his  landa,  tenements,  and  heredilaraeiits,  imd  will  ever  be 
occupied  in  eontriviag  some  new  acbeme  to  increase  his  stores. 
The  vbhiplnai^  thinksAf  untried  scenes  of  plea8ure,«*-the  be- 
nev<diftit  man  of  dome  means  of  alleviating  distress,  or  of 
some  new  object  of  oMery  be  has  met  with  in  his  walks.  It 
is  needless  to  go  over  All  the  list  of  feelings  and  sentiments^ 
for  the  principle,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  applies  to  the  whole 
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of  them.  Individuidity ,  €X  m^ber  the  knowing  faeulties  in 
the  gross,  .may  be  stated  a9  resembfing  the  board  of  the 
magic  Ianter%  and  Ib&fifQpenftitiesand'iBeDtiments  supply 
the  machinery  by  which  the  figum  upon  it  are^made  to  ap- 
pc^  ajad  4i<&W^v*  It  i^- at  their  UdcEiig)  potent  as  the 
•qp^U  of  the  ^ndianter,.  that  tkiey  <^  edme  like  shadbws,  'so  de- 
^'  p^"".  We  aust  all  feel  )diat  they  avcf  not  always  obedient 
tQ4>ux^wiU^  but,  aoQordio^  to  the  slrilngthor 'dumber  of  the 
predayinaytly-^actiya  lediaga^  thfey  aametiinBi  <w«#d  cipta  us 
with  a  jnpidily'that  €Q»&>uiidt  us^  and'baflMouk^eifeit  to 
arrest  tfaar  course  oj&aisoertliiiil  their  eonn^ion'4-anA  fit^other^ 
one  exclusive  oligeot- will  auantainiiB'obBtinifte>>piQMeti6nenoe, 
in  spite  ^  aU  our  <endeaToufa  to  banish  ibforidpph^its  place 
by  higher  and  more' figneftable  QKKtterw    «  m  '     ^  '^.  iter 

.As  it  ia  true,.on  tbe,oae.harid^  that  the  prapchntifilr  and 
sentinyents,  as .  they  fai^)p€ai  to  be  'in  activity,  whBfhCf^  singly 
or .  in .  comUnatian^  exercise  a  strong  •  infiteace  wii^  the  ideas 
vpceaenled  ,to'us  by  Individuality ;  spy  on'  thm  mbtui;  the  tdeas^ 
impre^siouS)  images,  or  whatever  elsewefikaytdiooe^'fo  call 
them,  which  individuality  presents^  tx>  tis,  poness  a  fib  leisft 
powerful  influence  over  the  fe^lings^  i.  f .  tte  fifopmMidB  and 
sentiments*  -  None  of  th^ese  are  aflfeeted  or  etottttd  in  '«by 
very  lively  way»  exc^  Uuroiigh  the  inatrnnManttdity  6f  this 
£Eu»ilty,  and  the  impressions  which,  it  pFesenta  to  us^  '  The 
abstract  qualities  (rf  Maltwv  Eeorra,  Cobur,  8is^  Wdgfat, 
Order,  imd  Number,  ase  net  taleuleted  to  lexiate  any  0F  the 
propensities  and  sen^ments.  -  As> little  so  are  tliose  stibtle  dis. 
tinctioas,  and  Tehubnaof'tyngSy  ^e  pure  abstraetfisns  of 
intellect,  which  we  arrive  al  by  means  of  Compiarison  and 
Causality.  The  only  exception  is  Tune,  whitb  seettui  to  ex- 
erase  a  sort  of  influence  over  the  fcefings ;  bat  this  is^a  dark, 
indistinct,  and  shadowy  sort  of  inikienoe,  qdite  di^ent  'ih>m 
that  which  is  excited  by  the  obfeets  presented  to  ^s  by  Itodi- 
vidqaljty.  It  is  individuals^  and  individQals  alonei--*indivi. 
dual. objects  and  individual  events,  whidi  posisess  any  real 
.power  of  interesting  the  feelings^  aiiiich  is  only  another  name 
for  exdtine  the  activity  of  the  affective  faculties ;  and  it  is 
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they  which  alone  axe  oapalde  ^tt  ttmfing  ^  passions.  It  is 
tiidjviciiiab.iikme  (slilluiRtediilg  under thi^  general  designa* 
tion  dtlierobJ6etsoR«veiilfl|'^ttexcite*dtherAniativenes8, 
or.  PhilopapgBatttiTottQqDr;  <)r-Cbiiibid^lfSS)  bt  Besttluetive- 
nesa,  or  AoquiabmnesS)  OaiJcioosn^,  H6pe;  Wonder,  Ve- 
neration, Beoflroleiioe^  Zmitatioir,  or  IdekKty.  ^he  oVject  of 
Construo^mntoBa^tepiDduoe  an'jhd  mslde  up 

of  parts.    The  other  faMiMes^   Secr^^^ess^  SeWeStJebm, 
Love  of  Af^unhitaonv  ^Q^d  FtMMss,  hAve  all-  a  reference  to* 
tn<IMlb£ali5ol9eoti.wick  which  we*  are  surroiindedvand'to  the 
itfdwidwil  far^nmilanBes  in  wMob  #e  are^Ikeed.' '  tf  No  ft 
is  to  beifegaaidoAsas  iiifaabitivi^ess^  it  o&rries  o^r  thoughts  to 
an  in^MkiafihaiBti  -'itrnk  Oonwntitffii^esr,  it^  ftmdim  is 
to  concentrate  all  our  powmtaod  ftKHlti^ds  as  one  ifiSmdiMl' 
subject,-    Emfj  <t]img'W6'kM>  and  every  tlffiig-ii^  hate, 
every  thit^g.^pe  dttbre,  and  eflrerjr  thing  we  fear/4»  an^irtdttrt- 
dual.    JlialijlDAvaiunli^,  therefore^  andbj  what  is  pn^. 
sented  tl> tlMrintaithaDiq^IndividaaliKy;  thatallottr fecfif^gs. 
are  ejcoit^. and* hvcHi^ht  into  activity;  and,  therefore, iSrall 
had  119  littkciaaoQuitoitenndtithe  organ  of  Bducabifoy ;  fbi^ 
if  h^Wimn  of  Jiiia  organ  only  the  mind  can  be  aifect^d,  it 
most  ^Hqw^  thai  by  means  of  it  alone  it  can  be  educated. 

Whenweiiiimsider  tfaaait  wtt  not 4cppeBT  wonderfUl ;  but, 
oa  the  oontwiy,iii»m  eeasi  to-fifiowas  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, thatthoectiimterainHispoakers  shodU  beimost'aUe 
to  interest  thiWTeadewor/aisdifiMrs^&o  ^possess  a  large  en. 
dowmeM  of .lUa^power,  attdby  niM^of4t>are  able  to  pre- 
sent stroDgcWd  yiiad  pietmeatof  imlivldiial'oEjeets^and  events 
to  the  IiMliwdtt^ty  of  others*'  It  itdii^that  gives  the  strong 
tendency  that  bas^appearedi  inr  aU"  aged^  of  fersdnifjyfmg  ab^ 
stiact  notions  and  quabies,  such'^as  particular  virtues  and 
vices;  and  it  is  this.  Joined  to  the  ''difficulty  of  conceiving  a 
merely  8piritiial^»istcnoe,4liat  has  given*  rise  to  the  irresistible 
propensity  of  alL«iiKage  natiooB  V^in^vkduaRxe  their  concep. 
tions  c^tfae  Siqpresie  Being  by  visiUe  representations  of  him 
by  pictures  or  images.    And  to  this  principle,^— the  absolute 
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impossibiitty  of  aflbeting  the  feeMngSy  exe^iiag  dmMigfaliie 
means  of  an  mdividiMi  object  {Nr^ftlriited  to  the  mind,  or,  at 
least,  to  the  knagwialiim,^a3  ioaieh<  a»<tD  MieivigiiDtittioe^  and 
to  the  ntipeiifieeticms  anddegradatioisvf  hinfacidtm,— ane 
owing  alt  the  meiifltfiDps  erroniwd  ainunfitite  of>  headwiiiain 
and  idolatry.  *  It^  has  b^en  su^ealed  as  oneof  the  final  cauaea 
of  the  Christian  system^  presenting  to  our  oBtttenqoialbii  as 
the  high^t'objee^'of  our  veo^atiofD)  and  as»the  'osaiest  ap- 
proach whieh  can  be  made  tO' affording  m&ooMeptioii  of  Ae 
perfection^'of  the  Deity,  Oliio  ikditiduaij  x.i!iniio<UA'A,-«^tfaBt 
such  an  dbjd6t  of  contem^ation  affixrds  Ae  oiil3r natubfll^flKans 
of  interestibg  th€»  faeatft  aod-the  afibetioiiB^  ain<l>o£i8i^rMl« 
ing  the  n^cesnity  and  the  use  bf  «jttotbar  9kiHbfinA'tan|^yble 
objects  <if' worship,  r  The  skne  piindple  hda^seilnpaibeiil.'Me 
of  the  iniBfi^  natural  ctaiaas*  of  tbe  gr^MUt  aacees^  whidbAir  ft 
time  Uttended^^  the  religion  of'  Mahdmct,'  that^^  lory  pzesehting 
himself  tbTfais  fdllowetft  as  die  propbetlvf >Qod^  aiid>aB  object 
df  wor3hf][),. b^  atflbrded  them  an  JmHsAfuiMidefinte'dbjacfiiMi 
which  th^  venehition  might  expand^  ivft]iput4D|ring  dmipat- 
ed  by  oMVafiKAg'^  il^thpts  to  ^tMn^nhend'or  *to  oAatt  one 
sitnpte,  Meamf|)oi!mded>  or  unetidaled  ^eiseued       .    ' '  <  >   • " 

Wc^^li^^enow  treated  of  tte /T^^v^jMiafc^'flffrlollisidnattfy 
that  i^,  the' pere^tion  <tf  a  (^Mr^  «ahioh  iiir 'Buufcritip'aBd 
com{)outtd^  of  varied'  jpaiti  Mrd  qualitiefl^  as  that  akne 
which  rendef^  the  pet«e|)tkm  (of^our  oiha^liusttltkaof'any^iite 
to  U9.    We  kkfe  irmei^^f  A^'menmrgot  ladividaaU^; 
and  we  have  treats  ^of  the  imagimatkn  (^  Individudily^ 
We  have  treli«ed  of  the  law»  wUoh  regulate  thd'aoKnftsiai  of 
individuaf  images^  or'  ideM,^-^' the  efihet  of  < the-:  aetMly  of 
the  pmpensities  and  sentim^fftt,'  as  modifyiag  and  iwgiUaaing 
diis  succession, — teud  of'  the  i«cnprecal  dSoft  of  thiapawer, 
and  the  ideas  it  presents  to  u«i  in  exckiDg  to  aetiirfty  t^  dtfi 
ferent  propensities  and  sentiraenta*'    Itoely  leoiaiiiBrtD  taeat 
of  ihe^judgment  of  Individuality-,  and  o£itl(e  natinnr^ia  whieb 
successive  judgments  may  be  fortntd,  so  as  to  pMduce*  what 
m^y  be  described  as  the  reBsonii^  of  Individuality. 
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We  >itf«  bodiMtteioiitoiMiniitfc,  irfiM  trartiog  of  Com- 
porison^  ibat  dl*  tto  iiMkpttuii  ^tkottlddi  poistM,  in  some 
iegnt^  tfav  power  oF  oompaMgL  -"The  aeme  of  JAiroi  ccwi- 
pBfe«  fioms,  and  iteinsriM  their  reiettiUaiKMs  aiMl  diffirrmoet^ 
oihiigwiucj  it'  could  iibt>  dii^ogiMh  Me  Form  A«m.  another,  «r 
neogiMfla>«l  £mm  'hbad*  oinerved  before.'  Cbloarmg'ttitsit 
iHive'tte  «aaief»wer  of  comparing  eolours^-^Tuoei  of  conih 
porbg-nnncal  souiid8/»-^iimber>  of  comparing  numberii 
audio  0%  eadb  facirity  being  lia^ited  in  tU  power  of  >conv 
paring  by  the  nature  of  the  objecta^or  qnalitiea  whiob-  it  is 
ita  apsflkL  fuBction  tb  dbedrve^ .  Onnpariaon,  on  the  other 
band^  ivrema.te»  posseia  an  unlimHed  'power  of  comparing 
tliiA9itanAi4|iulUtiM  that  diier< from  eaeh  oth^  in  the  widest 
peeribfefldegree^and  to  take  wkbin  ita  gtttsp  the  whole  range 
of  naaavvt  in  a  middte  place,  betweoi  these,  ia  Individuali* 
ty^  wfaon-functionsit  i»  to  dbeerve  and  consider  individual 
dbjedls  and  events^  each  ae  a  whoUf  compriaii^  a  varisty  of 
pariB  /  and  we  may  themfore  conclude,  that  it  possessea  a 
power  of  oompttfing' fWtvklMafr' to  each  odier^  and  of  obaenr- 
iBg^  to  a.  certain  extent^  the  resembbmoes  and  differences 
between  them.  It.ia  not  by  this  faculty  that  we  discover  the 
make  lemote  analogiea  ot  things,  tbat  4iie  poet  llmne  his 
aiarilea  and  metaphors,  or  the  philosopher  draws,  his  iUustca* 
tions;  butit  is  quite  suffidesH  to  enable  ua  to  see  the  more 
obmua  resemblanceaanddifferenceaof  things.  For  instance, 
it  doea  net  seem  to  require  any  hi|gber  faculty  than  this  to 
enidile.  us  to  see  that  one  horse  ba^.  a  much  greater  resem- 
bhase  tw  another  horse  than  it  baa  to  .a  dog  or  an  elephant, 
and/diat  these  three  animals  are  all  more  needy  like  toone.an-. 
othev  tb8n>any  of  them  ia  Uke  to  a  house  or  a  tree«  Upon  this 
prineifdey^^tbe  power  of  eomparii^  together  different  indivi-^ 
duals  ssidtbeb  different  parts,  the  corresponding  qualities  of 
which  <tfac^  are  possessed,  and  the  dtferent  degrees  in  whicsh 
they  possem  these  qmditie%— depends,  in  a  principal  degree^ 
die jsi^g'niaK^  of  Indiridualityw  It  is  tbis»  joined,  no.  doubt, 
with  a  sufficient- Mddwidkent  of  the  lower  perceptive  powers, 
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which  gives  the, faculty  of  jttd^ng  or  cbooaing  between  one 
individual  and  another^  what  is^thal  upon  the- whole  which  is 
most  .durable ;-— ^md  that  this  power  is  conferred  1^  Indivir 
duafity  is  made  in  the  highest  d^cte  pvobd^le,  by.  an  im- 
•mense  multitude  of  observations ;  for  every  day^s  experience 
may  enable  us  to  see  that  those  who  possess  the  most  accurate 
.and  distinguishing  judgment  of  this  kind  .are  not  those  in 
whom  thfe  higher  tntellectnal  faculties  iffe  predoimnant,  but 
those  in  whom  the  Umet  observing  powers  and'-Individuality 
are  most  ftdly  developedi     In  cboo^g  a  faoGSey.for  instance^ 
-so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that^a  hi^'  degree  of. reflec- 
tive endowment,  of  Gomparismi,  Gamsafilgf,  ^and  Wit  is  ne^ 
eessary  for  the  tB$k  of  judging  with  accnraoy,  that  it  would 
•rather  appear  that  these. fa^lties4n  high  endowment  do  in  a 
great  "measure  unfit  their  postosor  for  very  aticurately  jnd^ng 
'in  thi^  departDient  •  These  faculties  attract  -the  attention  to 
higher  objects,  and  prevent  that  esteiusive- and  undisturbed 
obsermtion  of  individual  dbgeets  and  eeneible  'qualities  which 
is  absolmiely  neeessaiy  to  the  ae^utlMMm 'of •  tfiis*  speoes  of 
judgment.    Accordingly,  we  all  may  have  heard  ^ct  witness- 
•ed  the  most  egregious  errors  .oommitted>/ki'matttoi  of  this 
kind  by  men  o(  the  greatest. taknts;  and- I.«iDMrjr.jqBpeal  to 
the  observation   of   every   {Arenological   reader   in    say- 
ing, thiit  Ihe  best  judges  in  every  thing,  df  the  sort  are 
invariably  men  with  knowing  beads ;  those,  nomeiy,  in  which 
the  knowing  organs,  and  more  particidariy  Individuality, 
greatly  predominate  ov«r  the  tefleeting  put  of -tba:.  devebp- 
ment.    Cteitfae^  other -hand,  I  have  observed- vary,  accurate 
ttfid  discriminalilig  judgment  in  matters^c^thisifsad  infaeads 
where  the  devdopment'c^' the  reflecting  4irgane'*imi  almost  a 
nonentity. 

'  Another  prinriple  on. which  AeJudgnterU  of  Individuality 

idiepends,  arises  from  the  expectation,  almost  univeiBal^'  not 

pecir&ar  to  man,  but: common  to  hitti>  and  mexf  tribe  of 

intelligent  sentient  beings, — tbat  what. has  i been  once  will  be 

again,  under  the  same  or  simihu*  circumstances.     This  ex- 
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peetalioii  has.  been  4tfl^iit0d.l»€lHMidte|rt  but  I  ibink  eivou 
neoHflly.  >  It  seemg  t»  .faet«i>inBtiMtt¥e :  fiaefiilg^K  not  derived ' 
SNmimay'dSm^QiK9Bauiag;  aad  it  is  i^firiiidpie«D  oeoessaliy ' 
to  the  piteflemitioB  ofeveigr  Ivniigk  creature,  tkit  it  is  too  im- 
poDlWt'to '  be  tniiled  to  the  nasdiuiig  laciikies.  Children 
aist  .upoD'^hts  pruioiple  aUnofit  fffOm  the  fiwt  moiBeiit  of  their 
ezuileDoe;  At  ia  a  proverbial  saying,  as-  old  aa  it  b  tnie,  that 
'^hiunUid»Unm  dveadfire;'"  and  the  «ihmik^  is.obaerved  of 
amnai^t aodia both  it  aeeiaa  to  ^pemte  aa imiae^iatdy  as 
oeMaifflji^ 'and 'With  aa  fuUtaad  OQiii{dete .  efibet  as  in  the 
glMtast  and  tnoit  fwofound  phUosopber.  .  Loid  Baoon,  or 
SooraieBf  ^Mce  notiineire^eQgaplfit^y.aadj  thoixw^lUlj  (eonvine- 
6d,thntt|fcie  fire.vUoh  had  bq^iit  tb^  yester^jr  w/omld  do 
tfae^aaoieiif  itbey  touchedit  tondiay,  than,  the  child  in  the  arms 
of  Sis.  wirsef.or  the  eat  sitting,  in  the  chhnnejMSQrner*  It  is 
ckar  that  this  is.a. feeling  which  bears  no  pDQpertion  what* 
ewer  t&  the.  eaUent  of  the  Causality^  and  tberefixre  yfejaay 
cxiadude.that  it  dees  not. at  aH. depend  upon  CauaaUty.  I 
shall  atatemxtte  areasona  for  thinking  that  it  depends  upon 
Ifldividuahljr*  • 

m :  We  haTe  stated^  Uiaft  Individuality  is  the  pofwer  of  oon- 
sideiii^ idgedtsand  evimts  in  the  eonefieiet  that is^  each  as  a 
wAofe,  iaehiding  yaciotta' ]iari9»  and  possessed  at  yarious- 
^tMfi^iar.  Now  it  seems  obw>us,  thai,  without  the  <ezpeeta-' 
tHn- we  are  now  speakii^  of,  we  nev^r  could  acquire  aknow- 
ledge  of  the  qualitiea  of  ol^ect^  at  alL  We  see  a  pieee  of 
lead^  Midoa  taking  it  up  we  find  it  tobe  heavy.  On  seeing 
another  piece  of  lead,  we  expect  timt,  if  we  were  to  lilt  it,  it 
wairid  idso  be  found  heavy ;  and  without  this  expectation, 
which  seems  to  be  imme^ate^and  instiw^ve^  we  nev^  could 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  lead  is  a  heayy 
ndhntanrn  We  might  take  up  a  thousand  jMeoes  of  lead, 
one  after  anothcnr,  but,  unless  we  arriyed,  at  some  step  of  our 
peogross,  at  a  point  where  we  began  to  feel  aa  expectation 
that  theneoit  pieee  of  lead  we  take  up  will  feel  heavy  in  our 
hand,  we  must  be  dooaxd  to  repeat  the  same  experiment 
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for  ever  Without  jtay  inoMMM^of:  taovtlMlgt.  We  would  eliljr 
keoirithal  oU  (he  pieeos  cxf  ked  we  had  lafied:  were  heevy^ 
but  weeoiiMl  not  hnen^or  SbveamtiuA  the  next  :fiieke  M3£>kmi 
we  Wene  to  ilift  efcottld  alio  ;bef jK»> . 

iy(dl«»«!S.fnw  tl^  that  Indmdua%  wenldlie:  a  uerion 
fo^mky,  unkes'it  were  altended  with  thbikindof mpesfeelMiii^ 
neturaUgri  ii^stkintively^  anil'  knmadiaaa^ ;  and  itBeema  tO' 
be  iA.fionsequeiloa  of  ila  beiog  attended  widi  thk  acnt  of 
eape^tioD.  thilt  it  ia  ihefaculljr'  we  find  it  to  he.:  ^Widiout. 
it|  I  ib^/that  it  tilay  be  obaenred  again^  we  never  leodd- 
know .  tiie  Qualities,  of  any  duditridiial  in  eniatenoft  .  •  XUb 
knowledge i can  ooly  prac^  i^m  Ibe  >expeataaiaB  that  tin. 
qaaliiiei  of  iDl\)ecta.  areiptdoacMQI;.    Without. >tbiaii we  etfild' 
not  even  know  that  the  lead  which  had  felt  heavy  in  thr.band. 
oile  miaiit»  was  to  feel  equally  hftary  the  teaet.     it  le  ab* 
fletved  hy  Dra  iGrall  and  Spui^shaoi^  Ihatioiinotily  ia  ene-ef' 
the.  symploaMi  of  the. activity  of  thia^  poweiv*-*itfaat:it  denaeaj 
te  kAQ#  the  gualiiUf  of  every  ob^eot ;  t  bit  iraiA' .lioiild  •  b» 
thiadeaiie^aiid  idtngether  uaekas  WioiiU  he  ibe  kobwledige  > 
when  ecqiuired,  unless  we  had  not  only  the  faehog;  that^tha . 
qualitii^  pere^ved  in  an  individual  efcgcet  are  pennaiient  in  < 
thai  iildili4iiak.  hut  alaa  that  otheir  ol^ta  of  the  latne  tiiid^ 
anuoliieaseasiiteihe  eame  individual  eKftenial  ofaaloaatars..  wift 
be  found  elte  to.  poaseis  Ae  aane  inaenaat  qoafiliear    The* 
five  that  burnt  the  chHd  yetteidi^  at  Dr  Brown  ehrervcB^  ia^ 
not  the  flame  five  that  he  dreada  aild  evoida  to-day^,  but'  k 
pofeeflflea  io  many  of  ^the  aaioiie  extaraal  eharactera  na  to-kaxe 
him  na  doubt  that  it  i^  in  xmlity  the  aune  aubttane^  and  to; 
su^^t^  inatanlnnfOUBlyv' the  expectaliDa  or  the  fear  that  it 
pdflw^ses.the  same,  qfuality  of  htuBii^  whiah  he  experienced 
before^ 

This  expectation,  thcb,  not  onljr  liea  at  the  bottom  ef .  ell: 
our  reasoning  i^ut  oauao  and  eflect^  but  of  all  eur  hnonr- 
kdge.of  every  kiod^  mpeding  tfaa  prapartieft  of  mateaiat 
cAfcota;  end.  if  it  be  admitted  thai  IndiwUuality  ia.tfaet&eel^ 
ty  which  enables  us  to  perceive  and  oaoaeiae  ul^ictB  aapea* 

9 


aedwd  of  Mridus  gw^^'rtr^ifc  oniat;  of  iteeflsMty  -indtldo'  dm 
expeclBikWf  aa.witfaoatit  we  htvee  coilM  veeogniae  tt  dfajecft 
as  (wflsessed  of  :aiii|r  qmilitieB^at  all.  Witbant  this  afie^^ 
tion  or  feeliDgyi— that  the  same  ihdiiridttai  substances '>irillv 
uader  the  aamecncuaMtaness^  oodtuiae  to  tmaaksvike  suloe 
qualities^  in  otiief  wArddf  thai  what  hato  bees  wil^  ebiiliif^6  tto 
be,  and^  uadenihe  same  circomstaiiies,  ivill  always  b|^,^*-MM^ 
could  haveoo  cUnfidsnoe  or  belief  in  the  realitjr  d»'«adst^c6' 
of  the  ettemal  urorld,  or  inAecfd^  of  any  indWldtttti'tfalaf 
whateveri'^  '  Weeould  but  donseioiis  of  *  nothing  but  a  flohtkig 
ttad  confused  heap  of  seasatkms,  w^out  otfdef,  coberehce^ '  or 
ccNinexioil,  and  the  expesieiioe  'of  tb$|j|M|  6ould  cdtnmtirnii' 
cate  ta  nano  kndwrkdge  or  md^Maiidii^of  Whit  Was  to  be 

In  cons^ueiioeof  diis  eacpeettltMm  of  the p^Mraan^fk^ ftnd 
condatencgr  of  lheiqpiafities«f  objects^  #eare  eridbM,  by  thife 
eaq)eEietiofto£jIi»fia8t)(xi  judge/ and,  inihin  eetftaia  linto^to 
judge  wilbTesy^coosidenUeaoenitieyi  what  wilt  take  plaise  in 
futuiel  Jiiteijrthiiigttecb  which  faasai»f  ireftrenee  to^ex*. 
tenial  skip^  »  in  ifattti  the  repetition  of  am  ekpefiatmn^ 
vdiicfa  bas/bm  psrftniqed  by  us  befons^  a  gMiUH  <Hr  a  IM 
numbsr  of  tiBMSy  and  wMi-nioreor  leM  axMcdaii'afiJii  ott 
Buooesantit'dependauiMm  iheaecofdcy'Widi'^ieli  we'^tCaid 
torii  thoiinnxnosttHneB.neoesaaryto  {Bodace  the  eflTeet  we 
inteocL  Iadinduality>  wiucby  as  we  Katii  seen,  imhld^  the 
power  d  taking  in  aad  keeping  in  Metr  a  eombhkiHoH  dC 
circuBBstanee^  is  just  the  sortof  faoidt3rwhieb  is  most  «iMteiiu 
tial  in  all  ibe/osc^ry  vffains  of  life;  as^  fbt  instanoei  ill  tbb 
detulaof  dnmpstlr  eoooony,  iQ^the  arts  of  cooking  and  pnsu 
serring;^  iflr  the  qxirtaiof  ^tield,  fai  fisbiogaBd  huntings  Md 
in  almost  every  thing  which  forms  either  the  employment  idt 
the  aflaasameBt  of  or&mty  people,  laditJduaKty  is  the  great 
inteUaetual  power  aaployed,  and  almost  all  the  judgment 
wfakb  are  ftrased  in  nefeience  to  these  arts  are'  the  judgL 
menta  of  Indindbality,  eolighteaed  and  impioved,  toot  by 
reasonings  but  hj^ixpmimee. 

But  although  humble  the  subject  of  these  judgments,  they 
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are  neither  unimportant  to  the  total  mass  of  human  comfort 
and  happiness,  nor  is  the  acquirement  of  a  readii»e98»  and  fa- 
dlity,  and  accuracy  in  formiog.  them:iM^  Aitainmcaat  of  so 
cheap  and  easy  a  description  as  ,m^  by  some  be  'imagined. 
Those  who  have  not  observed  it  are  not  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  knowing  faculties  may  be  .improved  in  forming 
this  species  of  judgments,  and  of  the  prodigious  difference  in 
this  respect  between  one  man  and  apother*  ,W!bcjp  the  .powers 
are  ori^ually  gckxl  and  w^l.cuUivatec)  ^y  .epferci^;tbQ  judg- 
ment will  then  be  brought  to  its  highest  4fignee^  i^^fftisti^nr. 
This  sort  of  acquired  judgment  is.  the  wpir^r^  a^giiosit 
measure,  of  the  superior  dexterity,  wjbdch  a. man., brad' ^  a 
profession  acquires  oyer  one  who  h^  n^er  tpedlit^/^The 
judgments  which  old  farmers  and  shepherds  form ^iOCt  the 
weather  are  of  thi^  description.  They  are  not  fonnded /on 
reasoning,  and  the  persons  themselves  can  isisaign  no- leasen 
for  the  judgments  they  form;  but  they  m  not  oin. that  ac- 
count less  accurate  or  less  to  be  depended.  OQ. ,  ~ 

The  so):t  of  judgment  I  am  now  speaking  of,  which.  Iiidi- 
viduality  exercises,  when  assisted  and  improved,  by  habit  and 
.experience,  is  found  generally  in  the  greatest  perfection  among 
persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,— -men  without  ediiGation><but 
vrith  a  large  endowment  of  the  knowing  powers*    PeKSonsjof 
this  description  are  generally  &r  more  dexterous  an4  suocessftd 
in  those  sports  which  their  superiors  wish  to  monopolize  to  them- 
selves  than  the  gentlemen  for  whose  recreation  this  monopoly 
is  attempted  to  be  secured.    The  black  fisher  is  a  nmch  gneater 
4ulept  in  the  art  of  ensnaring  the  finny  tribes  than  the  most 
ardent  disciple  of  the  facetious  Mr  Isaac  Walton  ;  and  the 
poacher,  were  he  inclined  to  boast  of  his  exploits,  could  prob*- 
ably  put  to'  shame  the  most  expert  of  the  lords  of  the.  wool, 
who  bets  thousands  upon  his  being  able  to  bag  a  hundred 
birds  a  day.    Perhaps  both  may  be  excelled  in  either  depart- 
ment by  the  North  American  savage.    Nature,  in  short, 
seems  in  this,  as  in  all  her  other  operations;  to  act  to  her  sons 
in  the  way  of  compensation,  and  to  have  decreed,  that  those 
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in  whom  the  higher  faculties  are  most  deficient  should  possess 
in  the  highest  perfection  the  tise  of  the  lower.  In  savages 
the  sort  of  instinctive  judgment  I  am  here  speaking  of  is  of« 
ten  foand  so  acute  as  almost  to  make  it  appear  as  if  they 
were  possessed  of  some  other  senses  than  those  with  which  we 
are  acquainted/  It  ihay  be,  thai  the  external  senses  them- 
selves may,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  exertion  imposed 
on  them  by  ifecessityj  be  improved  to  a  degree  that  we  can- 
not B{>pp(9i^ate;  'Sot  much  of  what*  we  hear  of  the  sagacity 
with  whMl  llteyfiiid  their  way  for  hundreds  of  miles  through 
trackless  forests,*  ^tid' the  skill  they  show  in  pursuing  and 
destroyifng  thdr^gtaie,  is  oWing  to  that  acquired  jucjgment 
we  have 'beJEln  speaking  of,  and  which  we  have  c^led  the 
judgknenfGfPIifdividtiaUty. 

A  tbiifd  Species  of  judgments  formed  by  means  of  this 
power  are^hose  which  proceed  directly  from'  the  pcopenuties 
and  sentiments.  We  have  stated,  that  this  power  forms  the 
grand  means  of  communication  between  these  feelings  and 
the  external' world.  It  »  the  opening  through  which  the  ob« 
jeicts  and  events  which  are  passing  around  us  obtain  access  to 
excH^  the' feelings  and  call  them  into  activity.  When  an  ob- 
ject, thto,  of  any  kind,  fitted  to  excite  any  of  our  feelings^  is 
presented  to  Individuality,  that  feeling  is  afi*ected  accord* 
ingly  9  ftod  Individuality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  conscious  of 
that  aeftction,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  of  such  or  siJich  a  na* 
ture,  pleasant  or  piuniiil,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  when 
we  itee-a  poor  creature  clothed  in  rags,'  and  starving  with 
hunger,  Benevolence  is  affected ;  we  feel  the  emotion  of  pity, 
and  feel  inclined,  if  it  is  in  our  power,  to  relieve  his  distress. 
In  this  case  we  pronounce  two  judgments ;  first,  that  this 
object  is  unhappy,  and,  second,  that  it  is  our  duty,  if  we  can, 
to  relieve  him.  If  we  see  a  third  party  passing,  puffed  up 
with  pride,  turmng  away  from  this  object  with  scorn,  or  re- 
palmng  his  oomplunts  with  rudeness  and  insult,  our  Comba. 
tiveness  and  Destroctiveness  are  roused  against  this  individual, 
and  we  pronounce  him  to  be  hard-hearted,  selfish,  and  cruel. 
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It  b  needless  to  quote  more  inetances  of  these  8oit$  of  fee&iigs, 
whick  are  formed  directly  by  the'  propensities  and  sentimenls 
so  soon  as  die  approptilite  objeets  are  presented  to  them  by 
Individuality,  and  of  which  lodividUidily,  in  its  turn,  being 
Goaseioiia,  pills  it  iato  die  f^m  of  apropciHtian  or  JudgmetUj 
without  the  interrention  of  any  process  of  reas^ming.  These 
are  called,  in  ordiiiary  language,  the  dieCates  of  ixmnnon  MU 
ing  or  comaoon  seaae ;  add  the  faoiBty  and'  accnracy  vith 
which  they  are  fonooied  depend  partly  lipon  the  distfaict  com«« 
ppehentfoo  of  the  objeets,  events^  tind*  ctreunistdllcliss  which 
calltheifii  fbrth^  and  partly  upon  the  proper  ixda^c^  rf  the 
fieelingB  themselves,  which  are  called  into  a^A>n'Ml  tbe  dtarsa 
of  the  openitioo.  It  may  happen  that  ^e  oiay '  judjge  wrong 
in  consequence  of  not  understanding  or  hot  attending  ft>  aU 
thetc^umstances,  or  we  may  judge  wrong  from  sftime  one  or 
more  of  our  feeli^  being  in  too  great  c«  too^liltle  activity, 
too  powerful,  or  not  powerful  enough.  •  It  the  dreamstanoes 
are  icomp&cated,  it  may  requite  some  time  to  iivrtve  at  a  cor- 
r^et  judgment.  The  first  appearance  may  lead  us  to  form 
aoo  jiHi^tibent  which  subsequent  tnfbntaation'  may  lead  us  to 
alter;  anather  and  anoth»  circmnstanoe  may  lead  lis  to  in* 
di]>e  alternately  to  cme  or  other  side ;  atatd'ift'is^iiotiilidt  off 
ihe^^cMulancgi  «re  fully  known  and  sifted,  and'  the,  dkSfer- 
ent  leeiings  which  these  tend  to  exdte  ^ly  weighed' nnd  mu- 
tually  apinreoiated^  that  a  jtfdgm«at  is  fttstlyformedim  which 
we  can  sa&ly  resti  Thb  may  be  called  die  roteaMM^  of  ^In. 
dividuality*  Hk  A\s  .sMt' bf  caasoiing  the  links  ai«  not  ce- 
mented bjgeiharliy  a  cliaili,  jmr  db  wa  arrive  ai^ifrltt^idu^ 
son'  by  Slicoeesive  steps^epending  dn  one  imodier  t  th^y  Are» 
o»the  contrary,  pheedadi^  byside;  so  that  the'siddilSon  of 
another  link,  sastaad  of  weakemng  die  amduslQki  by  Mmov- 
iog  il  fiuther  Irom  the  premises,  adds  additional 'ftnxte  and 
siTangfth  to  the  ooan^on.  But  I  shall  not  tireiit  f iir(har  here 
of  the  share  wUoh  Individudil^  liMs  in  res^kwiiiiig,'  biHdday 
ilAiat  I  kave  to  say  on  Ubat  siibjed:  tfR  I  have  finished  the 
exanunatbn  of  the  higher  intelleiitUBl  powers,  and  theo  I 
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J  bpFe  oot  y0t  .taknn  a^im^i  the^fiatiaBtioii  itUdiiis  aup^ 
ffmd  t0  0101  bttveea  the  ISghet  Md  Ldmsr  Indhnduality. 
Ji  has  been  obeevved,  that. the  ;qpaeeiotigjbaUy  Msigiied  to  (this 
or^Bui  is  not  ahsajs  (equally  devdqxd  tiuroiigbou^  but  some- 
4Mea . the  Ufqper.  part,  ooeupyiD^  tha  middle  and  lower  part 
|}f  th^  iMrafaeadi  is  -wufih  dereloped,  wriiile  that  part  lying 
inuediately  bemweea  the  root  ef  tlienoM^  and  the  junctioh  of 
lb9.eyab(OW8  AS  less  so^  and  vice  ver$fk  ;  firom  which  Dr  Spurz- 
bf^m  as«L  ptbera  have  oenchided  that  there  are  two  otg^s. 
Tihey  am  iiot  iagn^  h^wever^  as  to«the  di&Mnee  of.  their 
luiiPtioDf^  :IHr  S^uizbeiiB  eooofaves  that  the  lower  organ  is 
smftveiia&l  with  lobjeets  and  the  higher .one^wi(di«¥«iito  .Mr 
Coaiboj  fm  tbfS  other  haodt  statesdie  result  of  his  .obaervop 
tioos  to  ba»  that  the  tower  argan  is  large  in  those  who  are  ez« 
tceaaely  ^ohservant  of  what  is  occnmng  around  tbeaa^  •  and 
that  the  higher  m  laige  in  those  who  are  fond  of  general  in* 
fbrnationy  and  who  have  a  great  talent  of  remenbering  faotf 
reoorded  ioboolv  or  ntfrated.by  n»en«  Mr  Webb  8i4)po8ef 
that,  the  lower  nuqr  be  the  organ  of  motion  s  but  ibr  this  eup- 
position  I  haxreseen  no  kind  of  ovideaee.  Obsenrationsafe,  pec- 
hap$>  y^t. too  limited  to  enable  us  to  dende  with  any  certainty ; 
but)  fiechapB,  the  opuuone^if  Jiat  Sfmrabeim  and  Mr  Combe 
any  tefaath<ef  ifheasveiy  neaaly  owwat)  nndthat^  bya  slight 
modificatioot  they  may  be  reconciled,  to  one  another.  The 
talent  for  obasnring  and  rememberii^  4f^enJt9%  and  that  for 
colleoting  general  infifrmaUanj  md  for  remembering  facU 
reoorded  in  books  and  narrated  by  meni  seem  to  be  nearly,  if 
not  entirellyi  the  same.  The  talent  for  observing  obfectSy  and 
for  observing  what  b  bffbre  our  ej/es^  seem  also  much  alike. 
Both  facalties  might  seem  to  be  explicable  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  I  have  endeavoured  to  unfold,  namely,  the  power 
of  ccmprshmdifig  a  combination  qf  parts  uniied  eo  as  to  form 
a  whole  i  only  it  is  possible  that  in  the  lower  this  combining 
power  may  be  mom  strictly  confined  to  observing 
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tions  of  qudl^Aea  and  the  higher  combinations  of  piu^ts ;  cm* 
the  lower  may  be  limited  to  that  sort  of  strict  combination  of 
parts  and  qualities  which  forms  an  indkxidiual  obfed/  the 
higher  m&y  extend  to  those  larger  and  more  extensive  com- 
binations which  go  to  form  agroup^  sl^' series,  or  a  system. 
This  seems  to  correspond  suffiiuendy  with  the  observations 
both  of  Dr  Spursheim  and  Mr  Combe.  Dr  Spurzheim  has 
observed  the  upper  organ  large  in  those  who  are  oonversant 
with  the  detuls  of  history ;  Mr  Combe  has  observed  it  large 
in  botanists  and  those  who  are  fond  of  the  study  of  natural 
objects.  Both  of  these  kinds  of  study  depend  upon  groups 
ing  and  combinations  ;  the  one  in  the  order  of  sequence,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  co-existence,  while  both  seem  to  admit 
that  the  lower  power  takes  notice  of  objects  as  insulated  facts 
merely,  as  they  stand  by  themselves,  without  any  reference  to 
other  objects.  It  is  also  quite  conformable  to  analogy,  that 
the  organ  whose  function  is  most  extenuve  and  general  should 
occupy  the  higher  and  more  eminent  situation ;  that  the  lower 
power,  which  is  most  nearly  connected  with  the  perceptive 
powers  of  Form,  Colour,  &c.,  should  lie  contiguous  to  the 
organs  of  those  powers;  while  the  higher,  which  is  more 
allied  to  the  greater  operations  of  intellect,  should  be  contigu- 
ous to  the  organs  of  the  reflective  faculties.  This  is  perhaps 
as  near  as  we  can  come  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  different 
functions  of  the  two  Individualities  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge^  *        ^ 
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ARTICLE  Vm.  '  ^ 

SKULL  OF  A  CHINESE  ASSASSIN^  AND  SKULL  AND  BILL 
OF  THE  TOUCAN  BIRD  OF  PBEY,  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
TflE  PHELENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

•  (l%a0oiMtiaiLe£MtiiJitAirBBSiliiM9Biq.,'H»£.  I.C.S.) 

Thebe  is  not  in  tlie  collection  of  the  Society  a  more  valuable 
skull  than  the  Chinese  one  now  before  us.  Besides  corre- 
sponding with  the  native  type,  of  which  we  are  now  in  po&* 
session  of  several  specimens,  indicating  the  Chinese  character 
of  pride  ana  vanity,  and  exhibiting  Form,  Sizej  Individu- 
ality, Constructiveness,  and  Imitation,  it  displays^  to  extreme 
development,  that  unhappy  combination  of  feelings  which 
gives  a  tendency  to  revenge,  even  by  murder;  and,  moreover, 
to  commit  murder  without  running  the  risk  of  resistance ;  in 
other  words,  by  assassination.  When  the  box  containing 
the  skull  arrived  from  London,  a  Phrenologist  present^ 
who  was  only  told  that  it  was  the  head  of  a  murderer,  took 
it  in  his  hands,  and  said  th^t  the  murder  would  be  by  poison 
or  assassination.  The  following  account  of  it  was  immedi- 
ately read  from  the  letter  of  Mr  Bremner,  the  donor,  to  Mr 
Simpson  :— 

^London,  80th  September,  1827. 
'  ''  Dbar  Sib,— Here  ig  the  Chinese  skull  which  you  recommend- 
""  ed  tne  sendingf  to  Mr  Combe.  The  history  briefly  is,  that  the  maa 
*'  wM  executed  at  Batavia,  for  tnurder  eovipitted  from  a  r^ve^fefiil 
"  feeling  towards  a  man^  whom  he  stabbed  in  the  dark,  and  merely 
'"  on  account  of  a  suspicion  he  entertained  of  this  person  having  don6 
^*  hiu  a»  iajiury ;  and  so  great  was  bis  cunming  that  he  lor  soue 
/'  tme,  indeed  nearly  allbgether,  escwed  justice.  According  to  mj 
''  promise  I  send  you  also  a  section  of  the  Toucan's  head  and  bill, 
'^ which  I  made  with  as  much  care  as  possible;  but  I  observe  there 
^«  18  » little  loiection  of  the  saw^Uada'^ 

The  character  of  secret  murder  was  inferred,  as  every 
Phrenologist  knows,  fr<ifR  an  unusually  preponderating  ani- 
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mal  organisEatioii,  especially  in  Deatructiveiiefis,  with  Coiik 
batiTeness  or  Courage  defident^  SecredyenesB  very  large,  and 
Cautiousness  large  even  to  deformity.    To  such  a  brain  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  face  the  object  of  its  revenge 
in  mortal  combat.  But  the  excited  animal  sought  gratification, 
and  safe  and  secret  stabbing  in  the  dark  was  resorted  to.   It  is 
said  to  have  been  done  on  suspicion  only  of  injury.    This 
comes  from  great  Secretiveness,  which  leads  to  suqiicion ; 
and,  when  diseased,  produces  that  peculiar  form  of  hypo^ 
chondria  which  lives  in  constant  belief  of  plots  and  conspira- 
cies, and  is  so  common  in  the  most  dangerous  of  all  maniacs, 
the  jealously-revengeful.     Conscientiousness,  in  the  skull  of 
this  unhappy  being,  is  inferior  to  the  selfish  feelings^— an 
essential  feature  of  the  jealous  character ;  and  so  small  is 
Hope,  and  so  large  is  Cautiousness,  that  we  may  conclude  it 
probable  that  he  presented  a  spectacle  of  gloomy  and  moody 
despondency.     There  is  a  rickety  twist  in  the  occipital  re^on, 
which  is  not  favourable,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  great 
balance  of  animalism  over  the  slender  intellect,  and  yet  more 
moderate  human  sentiments.    The  posterior  lobe,  or  brain 
behind  the  ear,  including  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation, 
and  Cautiousness,  is  excessive.     The  middle  is  likewise  very 
large,  occasioned   by  Secretiveness  and    Destructiveness; 
but  the  diminution  is  great  and  abrupt  when  we  ascend  to 
the  human  sentiments  of  Cmisdentiousness,  Hope,  Ideality, 
and  Benevolence.      The  last-mentioned  organ  presents  a 
very  rapid  slope  from  a  large  Veneration;  which  latter 
feeling  in  such  a  brain  would  be  wofuUy  misdirected  and 
abused.    The  rapid  slope  of  Benevolence  gives  an  appear- 
ance of  hdght  to  the  forriiead;  but  the  stricUy  intellectual 
powers  are  very  slender,  and  the  forehead  proper  iittie  bet- 
ter than  <^  villanously  low.^    It  is,  besides,  very  narrow,  not 
much  more  than  one»half  of  the  breadth  of  the  back  of  the 
head. 
We  may  observe  that  the  head  is  above  Asiatic  sise,  and 
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would  be  pro]|)brtionaHy  •  powerful  for  evil.    The  Philopro* 
genitiveness  is'  moderate. 
>  The  following  ia  the  measucemeot  and  development  :'^' 


Spine  to  19 
3  to  30 
2     to^l9 

Bar  to  Spine 

Ear  to  19  • 

Btfr  to  10 

Ear  to  18 

Ear  to  14 


MEASUREMENT. 
62 


6 

H 


Ear  to  IS 

6  to    6 

7  to     7 

8  to    B 

9  to  9 
12  to  12 
16  to  16 


5| 

6 

5 
6 
6 
S| 


DEVELOPMENT. 


1.  AmatiYeneaa,  rather  large,  16 

2*  PhfloprogenitlYcneM,  r.  AxU  12 

2f>  LonceBtratif eneMf  r«  large*  lo 

4.  Adbesiveness,  rather  large,  16 

5.  Combat! veness,  rather  full,  12 

6.  Destructiveness,  extra  large*  22 

7.  Constructiveness,  full,  15 

8.  AequiaitlveiMit,  fkiU,  15 

9.  Secretiveneea,  extra,  largey  22 
10*  Self-esteem,  large,  18 
11.  ,lrOve  of  Afprobatiom  v*  Uirgti  20 
12*  Cautiousness,  extra  large,  23 
13.  Benevolence,  tflKlerate,  10 
14  Veneration,  rather  large,  17 

15.  Hope,  rather  small,  6 

16.  Idaalttj)  rsthar  amatl;  8 

17.  Conscientiousneif,  AiU,  14 

18.  Firmness,  large,                     '  18 


19.  Upper  Individuality,  full, 
19.  Lower  ditto,  rather  large, 
20^  Forin»  large, 

21.  Siae,  rather  large, 

22.  Weight,  rather  full, 

23.  Colour,  rather  full, 
24i.  Locality,  rather  large, 

25.  Order,  rather  fVill, 

26.  Time,  moderate, 

27.  Number,  rather  small, 
28*  Toac»  rather  ani«U» 
29*  Language. 

30.  Comparison,  rather  fun, 

31.  Causality;  full, 

32.  Wit,  full, 

33.  Imitation,  large, 

34-  Wonder,  rather  large, 


15 
16 
18 
16 
12 
13 
16 
12 
10 
8 
8 

12 
14 
14 
18 
17 


The  Toucan^s  bead  is  cunouS)  in  so  far  as  it  is  many  times 
smaller  than  the  bill.  The  bead  is  about  an  inch  iq  diame- 
ter,  while  the  bill  is  a  foot  long  and  several  inches  broad. 
As  a  l»rd  of  prey^too^it  requires  a  vision  like  the  eagle's, 
and  its  eye  alone  is  about  the  size  <if»  or  rather  a  little  larger 
than  the  whole  brain.  It  first  occurred  to  us  that  the  curi- 
ous hoDeyoomb'  texture  in  the  bill  is  a  process  for  the. pro- 
longation of  the  olfactory  nerve,  which,  in  birds  that  flock  to 
carrion  from  a  distance,  has  been  considered  powerful ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake ;  the  texture  is  a  mere  diploe  to  give  the 
bill  strength. 
. '  It  is  now  ascerUuned  by  experiment^  that  birds  of  prey 
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M0  and  do  not  smdl  their  pre^.  Very  pottid  curnM  ^mm 
enclosed  in  a  basket  which  gave  free  passage  to  its  effluvia, 
and  put  in  the  way  cf  vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey.  It 
attracted  none  of  them  till  exposed  to  view,  when  several  al- 
most instantly  appeared.  This  sudden  appearance  is  ac* 
counted  for  by  these  birds  soarii^  at  an  altitude  out  of  our 
sight ;  while  Uidr  prey  on  the  ground,  however  minute,  is 
seen  by  theip,  so  that  the^r  appearance  at  any  time  is  merely 
their  descent  to  within  the  scc^  of  human  optics.  The  Tou« 
can,  in  India,  generally  arrivesi  for  its  food  with  the  vulture^ 
but  remains  a  little  in  the  rear  tiQ  the  larger  bird  is  glutted ; 
while  smaller  birds  of  prey,  at  a  more  retired  distance  still, 
pay  the  same  homage  to  the  Toucan.  It  is  said  to  be  amus- 
ing to  observe  the  marked  and  well-i|nderstood  gradaUons  of 
rank  which  they  thus  exhibit  and  jeabusly  maintain. 
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£VID£KC£8  AQAINST  PHBENOLOOT,  BY  THOMAS 

STONE,  £SQ. 

We  are  requested  by  Mr  Combe  to  give  the  following, 
correspondence  a  place  in  this  Journal,  for  the  information 
of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Edinburgh  newspapers. 

Lbttbb  mom  Ma  Obobob  Cokbb. 

To  the  EdUor  cfthe  Caledonian  Mercury. 

SiB,«»«Iii  a  recent  paUicatioo  vm  garea  critical  notiee  of  The 
Evidences  against  the  System  ot  Phienology,  by  Thomas  Stone, 
Esq."  and  commended  it  at  a  formidable  attack.  The  assertbns 
and  ai^gfmnents  of  which  it  is  composed  hare  been  so  fiequently 
brought  forward  by  jprevious  ofmoBeBts,  and  so  AiUy  refuted  in^k^ 
Transactions  of  the  Fnrenological  Society  and  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal>  that  I  consider  anv  fiirther  rej^y  to  them  as  superflaous.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  following  artides  as  ooDtaining  answers  la  his  Kr« 


^w'mmumnmB,  jmq^ 
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futottta^  HkiM-'OlMrvatfoBt  natlM  Otjeirtions  at  Dw  Baiday/  ia 
the  Phreiiological  Tnuosactums:  ^A  HiBtorical  NoAae  of  eariy  OpU 
nions  regarding^  the  Brain/  in  Fkrioidldgieal  Jmimal,  Na  7»  artSole 
8th;  an  etsay  <m  *  Sae  in  the  Oi^gans  as  a  Measure  of  Power  in  die 
Aeidtiea/  in  No  14,  artide  let ;  an  enay  on  '  Materialiam/  in  No 
1>  article  13tli ;  and  to  the  following  arddes  as  gpecimens  of  the 
evidence  on  which  Phrmology  is  founded^  viz.  Phren.  Journal^  vol. 
Itt,  on  Deslnicttreness,  p.  95 ;  on  Cloostr«et{«uieB8ipk  247 ;  v^-  Sd, 
on  Philopn^genitivenen^  p.  1 ;  on  AoquisitiyeneH,  a  217  ;  History 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  rhren.  Organs^  p*  450  ana  51S;  on  Ckm* 
batiTeness,  p.  543 ;  vol.  3d,  Dr  Galrs  Vuit  to  the  Prisons  of  Berlin 
and  Spandau,  297 ;  vol-  4th,  on  the  Organ  and  fVu»lty  of  Locality^ 
|>.  524 ;  besides  innumerable  other  artides.  Any  person  who  do- 
sirte  to  know  the  real  merits  of  Mr  Stone's  work  will  be  quite  able 
to  form  a  sound  judgment  of  its  noveltv»  profundity,  and  fiiirness, 
after  potising  the  essays  here  particularly  indicated. 

I  would  pot  have  troubled  you  even  with  this  notice,  but  for  one 
statement  in  his  Evidence,  which  directly  charges  me  with  imposi-i 
tion.  In  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  3S8,  in  reference  to 
my  lectufe  in  the  AiMmUy  Boon,  in  answer  to  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, it  is  stated,  that  I  "  mentioned  to  the  audience,  that  Mr 
^  Syme,  lately  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  now  on  suigery,  who  is  noi 
*^  a  Phremahgiit,  had  kindly  fiivoured  me  with  the  nae  of  aU  ike 
''  open  shdU  in  his  collection,  which  I  then  exhibited  along  witk 
''  tne  whole  open  skulls  bdonging  to  the  Phrenological  Sodety, 
^  thereby  enaming  any  individiud  present,  after  ocular  inspection, 
**  to  deode  for  himsdf  on  the  parallelism  of  the  inner  and  outer 
<*  tables  of  the  cFamuin^  as  well  as  on  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
^'  the  frontal  sinus.  By  using  Mr  Syme's  specimens  the  chat|ge  of 
^'  seiidhn  was  obviated ;  and  by  produdng  all  qf  them,  no  room 
"  was  left  for  suspecting  intentional  omission  qf  aw^,  while,  at  the 
"  same  time^  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  contrasting  them  with 
''  the  pkr&iokuncei  coUeetum,  and  detecting  any  partiality  in  the 
^'  latter  if  it  ezuted." 

On  this  statement  Mr  Stone  makes  the  following  remarks  :«-^ 
"  On  visiting  Mr  Syme*s  museum,  I  find  that  his  collection  of  open 
''  crania  amounts  only  to  three,  one  of  which,  bemg  that  of  an  in- 
f«  font  of  about  two  ^€avs  of  age,  wou}d  ia  no  wise  have  affected  (he 
**  present  question.  Here  indeed  we  might  pause  to  ask  what  con- 
"  ndenoe  is  to  be  nlaced  upon  the  authority  of  men  who  can  have 
"  TtOQurse  to  so^agrant  a  ndsrepresenialion  to  misguide  their  cre^ 
''  dulous  diseipleM,  and  impose  on  the  understanding  qfthe  public  f 
**  IVhat  can  we  think  of  tnat  system  which  requires  even  its  abled 
**  advocate  to  defend  U  bu  such  a  miserable  expedient  f" 

One  id  the  greatest  a^antages  which  I  have  derived  from  Phre* 
nology  is  a  thwough  practical  oonvicti(m  that  the  modes  of  thinking 
and  acting  of  individuals  bear  reference  to  the  development  of  their 
mental  organs.  Hence  I  view  the  foregoing  sentences  of  Mr  Stone 
as  a  characteristic  display  of  a  particular  combination  of  organs  in 


SMI6  BVIDBMGBP  AOAlMaT.  PHB^NOibOOY, 

hu  .bvJiiii; '  I  findv'  forgive  his  unnumiiflriv  -luid  .iififiKiiided  re-. 
pi](jl^he8,  and'sunpiy  request  ybu.to  publish  tne  foUowjlDg  leUer^  for 
my.  ▼indication  with  the  puhuc:<M« 


To  James  SymCt  Esq. 


"  Edinbuigh,  t6th.  April,  1888. 


^ 

''  Mt  bbab  SiR^^-I.beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  Endenoes  against 
''  the  System  of  Phrenology^  by  Thomas  Stone^  Esq.,  p.  56^  and  to 
''  solicit  your  answer  to  the  following  questions  :-«- 

**  Had  I  the  use  of  all  the  open  skulls  in  your  museum  in  my 
''  lecture  in  the  Assembly  Rooms?  and  how  many  specimens  were 
"  there? — I  am^.&c. 

''  Gbo.  Cqmbb." 


Anbwbb  by  Mb  Stmb. 

*  a  « 

To  Geo.  Combe^  Esq, 

Mt  obab  Sib,— I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 

queries,  and  beg  to  reply,—  . 

*'  Isi^  That  all  the  open  skulls  in  my  museum,  which  could  be 

transported  with  safety,  were  present  at  your  lecture  in  the  Aa- 
♦*  sembfy  Rooms. 

**  9,dly,  That  the  number  of  these  skulls  was  #eveii. 

**  I  regretted  at  the  time  they  were  so  few,  but  you  know  that  it 
''  is  not  usual  for  teachers  of  anatomy  or  surgery  to  open  any  more 
''  skulls  than  they  require  to  display  the  internal  structure.— I  re» 
**  main,  &c. 

'^  Jambs  Symb. 

«<  75,  Oeoige  Street,  26di  April,  1898." 


Allow  me  to  add,  that  the  reason  why  I  applied  to  Mr  Syme  was^ 
that  I  knew  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  phrenological  controversy  ; 
that  his  collection  of  skulls  was  precisely  that  which  he  used  for  the 
teaching  of  anatomy  and  surgery;  and  hence,  that,  whatever  the 
number  of  open  skulls  might  be,  they  would  afford  examples  of  every 
fitct  on  the  mtemal  structure  which  he  considered  of  importance  to 
his  students.  To  his  collection  were  added  an  interesting  example 
of  a  very  large  sinus  borrowed  from  Dr  John  Scott,  and  eleven  or 
ifoehe  specimens  from  the  Phrenological  Museum ;  several  of  which 
were  presented  to  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
sinus  m  lai^ge  dimensions;  so  that  no  charge  could  be  more  un- 
founded  and  unmerited  than  that  I  deceived  the  public  on  the  oc- 
casion alluded  to.*-I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Obo.  Combb. 

P.  <Sf.— Since  writing  the  foregoing  letter,  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lo\ving  note  from  Mr  Syme :—        . 


''  To  George  Combe,  Esq. 

'      •  ■       '    '» 

'*MTDSARSiBy-»On  looIciEig  orer  thetkuUs  iaoif  muwuinQKirt 
''  carefiilly^^abng  with  Ifr  Stone,  I  .find  that  there  were  eigki  open 
'*  craQia  at  your  lecture  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  and  not.^eotfii,  as 
^  stated  in  my  answer  to  your  note  of  the  26th.-— Yours  ever.  Sec.  * 

**  Jambb  Stub. 
''  75,  GeoKge  Street*  Wednesday^  80th  ApriL" 


Lbttxb  fbox  Mb  Stonb. 

*  »  •  » 

To  ike  Editor  of  ike  Caledonian  Mercury. 

S1B9— In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr  Combe,  which  has  appeared  in 
your  paper,  I  b^  leave  to  state,  that  I  decidedly  do  not  consider 
myselr  at  aU  responsible  for  any  mis-statement  contained  in  "  The 
*'  Evidences  against  the  System  of  Phrenology,"  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  open  crania  in  Mr  Syme's  museum.  In  consequence  of  the 
imposing  account  given  by  Mr  Combe  of  the  crania  in  the  possession 
of  that  gentleman,  I  visited  his  museum,  not  with  the  intention  of 
inquiring  how  many  open  crania  it  contsuned,  but  with  the  intention 
of  examining  the  frontal  sinuses  in  the  many  specimens  which,  firom 
the  statements  already  alluded  to,  I  expected  to  find.  I  applied, 
therefore,  to  Mr  Syme  himself  on  the  occasion,  who  poli^ly  refer- 
red me  to  his  assistants,  stating,  that  they  would  give  me  eve^  in- 
formation I  desired.  I  was  then  shown  the  three  open  crania,  to 
which  I  have  before  adverted,  and  was  informed  that  they  were  all 
the  specimens  of  the  kind  in  the  museum.  I  now  perceive  that  Mr 
Syme,  in  reply  to  Mr  Combe,  has  stated,  Jirsi,  that  all  the  open 
crania  "  which  could  be  transported  with  safety'  from  his  museum 
were  present  at  his  lecture,  and  the  number  of  these  was  seven  j 
and,  secondly.  He  has  addnnsed  another  letter  to  him,  stating  that 
the  number  of  these  was  eight.  I  need  simplv,  therefore,  remark,* 
that  as  Mr  Syme  was  himself  deceived  after  Mr  Combe's  applica-- 
tion,  and  has  given  that  gentleman  two  difi*erent  statements,  so  was 
I,  in  the  first  instance,  misled,  and  I  do  not  consequently  consider 
that  my  own  veracity  can,  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  impesched. 

I  am  exceedingly  happy  that  the  mistake  is  rectified,  but  must 
distincdy  avow  that  this  ex|)anAtion  does  not  at  all  exonerate  Mr 
Combe ;  for  even  taking  the  maximum  of  these  skulls  at  eight,  I  do 
not  conceive  so  small  a  number  as  this  would  warrant  the  language 
he  has  used  respecting  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  disingenuous: 
nature  of  hu  present  communication  involves  him  only  in  a  deeper- 
difficulty.  The  question  at  issue  between  us  relates  to  the  number  • 
of  these  crania  that  exhibit  the  frontal  sinus,  as  the  charge  brought 
against  Mr  Combe  is  that  of  haviog  announced  to  the  public  that* 
he  refuted  Sir  William  Hamilton's  ol^ections  respecting  the  frontal 
ainus,  not  only  by  the  specimens  belonging  to  the  Phrenok)gical  So- 


9g8  ByiDjfwrat  AMiirftT  PSJtmpLooT, 

ciety^  but  by  ^'aUtkeojpen skulls"  of  aprifate  ''c«(M^'/'j^mi^ 
as  this  private  collection  is  withal  so  exceedingly  limited,  that  his 
naoDflr  of  idludini;  to  it  is  calcalated  oidy  to  deceit.  To  {iment 
aoy  mkundentandiDg:-«*a8  Uie  chaife  is  a  ecrioas  one— I  begr  toad- 
dnoe  an  additional  pHrt  of  Mr  Goasbci's  mvn  stateDiaBt^-*^'  In  me^' 
'*  senting  (says  he)  examples  of  the  sion^  to  tfaO'audiiBnGej  I  oaoed' 
*'  tkiir  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  most  of  them  it  foas  so  small 


as  not  to  he  perceptible  ip  the  ms  iti  the  dtsioKk  farts  of  the  room, 
even  in  skulu  satved  open,  and  remarked,  that  if  I  had  prodnoed 


re 

€€  AWAvi   ^n   Qlriilla    •/iM^yf    Qpcn^ 

"  the  specimens  offered  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  which  were  not 


allowed  to  be  opened,  and  explored  the  sinus  through  holes  not 
larger  than  pin-heads«  as  prapoMd  by  him,  ao  ocular  demonstra- 
tion could  have  been  enjoyed  even  by  the  nearest  individuals ;  that 
''  as  ike  stronger  evidene^.mas  alfstigs  t»  he  prrferrei  {othe  weaker, 
'.'  /  had  used  Mr  Syme's  specimens,  which,  while  not  liable  to  anif 
^  charge  of  partialiiy,  spoke  to  the  ege"  Hers  aU  Hr  Syipe's 
specimens  are  unquestionably  referred  to,  without  any  q^uaUfication^ 
as  &]rly  exhibiting  the  frontal  sinus,  and  the  puUic  has-  pow  been 
informed,  that  the  number  of  these  crania  amounted  to  eight. 

The  letters  that  have  at  length  stated  this  to  be  the  miniber  are 
^ven  by  Mr  Combe  without  any  explanatory  observation ;  and  I 
now  therefore  beg  leave  to  state,  that,  having  examined  tfa^  nghi 
dculls,  I  find  the  frontal  sinus  is  only  cut  0{»a  in  Jour  of  then. 
One  is  the  skull  of  the  young  in^Eint  wnich  Iformeriy  referred  tOy-^ 
another  is  actually  that  dhjietus;  neither  of  these  ^ire,  in  any  way^ 
oonnected^ith  the  question  under  discussion,  and  do  not  answer  to 
the  d^Bcription  of  sinills  which  Mr  Combe  has  riven  in  the  preced- 
ing extract.    We  next  find  two  adult  ^ulls  idiich  are  cut  open 
horizontally,  and  although  the  sinus  exists  in  both,  in  neither  of 
diem  is  it  cut  ooest  at  dj.    It  is  tnie«-<and  the  emercency  of  the 
OBie  might  posnUy  suggest  the  reply,— that  these  might  have  been 
adduced  as  negative  evidence,  to  show  that  in  these  particular  ex- 
amples the  sinus  does  not  extend  so  high  as  it  frequently  does.;  stiH 
neither  of  these  skulls  corresponds  with  the  description  given  by  Mr 
Combe ;  in  neither  of  them  could  the  sinus  have  been  poiatea  out, 
''  so  small  as  not  16  be  perceptible  to  the  eye  in  the  distant  parts  ^ 
**  the  room;"  neither  of  them  could  have  been  described  as  prefer- 
able  to  the  specimens  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  which  the  sinua 
was  bored  open  so  as  to  admit  of  being  probed  in  every  direction  ; 
in  neither  of  them  surely  could  the  frontal  sinus  have  "  spoke  to 
*^  the  ey€'  even  of  the  nearest  individtuJ ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  number  of  these  crania  which  exhibit  the  sinus,  as  described  by 
lifr  Combe  himsf^,  are,  after  all,  reduced  \jofour.    It  may  be  wor- 
thjr  also  of  remarking,  that  these  four  do  not  afford  the  slightest 
endenee  against  Sir  William  Hamilton's  anti-phrenological  propo- 
rtions, but,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  establish  them. 

Aany  Mtement  originally  stood,  Mr  Combe  himself  acknowledeee' 
that  il  diarged  h&m  '^  direcUy  nUh  imposiUon;"  and  now,  wbat> 
'tt  Ae  difference  between  that  and  my  present  statement  ? 


On  my  Jim  Tint  to  the  museum  I  was  shown— 

2  Mvit  jiktOiknAmiM  uuna  open&        '  : 

1  Infant  skuU. 

On  my  seootid' visit,  in  addition  to  these-^ 

2  Adult  akuUs-^ontal  fiij|)|^  open. 

2  Adult  skuUs'^r^itat  sinus  not  <y#n, 
1  JPostnl  skull. 

There  is,  aeoordindT>  after  all,  so  fkr  as  llie  present  question  ia 
eoncemed,  only  an  adoition  tXtwo  skulls ;  and  if  my  former  state- 
ment, as  Mr  Ctnnhe  confesses,  conveyed  a^nst  him  a  charge  olT 
**  imfosUum"  the  presentybc/j  must  tend  strongly  to  confifm'  it  ■[ 
'  The  disingenuousness  of  Mr  €k)ml)e's  obserrations  respecting  f'  al\ 
^  the  open  skulls"  of  this  private  "  conection,*'^the  assertion  that 
he,  hy  adding  them  to  those  belonging  to  the  Phrenological  Society, 
which  he  acknowledges  amounted  to  only  *  eleven  or  twelve,"  and 
that  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  refute  Str  William  Hamilton,  Is 
rendered  more  striking  from  the  ^t,  that  the  induction  wbich  he 
P^fessee  to  have  thus  refuted  was  drawn  from  a  collection  of  from 
seventy  to  e^hty  cranial  specimens,  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
ediibited  in  his  lecture  at  the  College.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Mr 
Syme's  specnnens,  which;  at  their  maximum,  amount  only  to  dght^'^^ 
six  only  possess  the  sinus  at  all, — and  in  fbur  only  it  is  exposed. 
In  referring  to  these,  after  his  lecture,  it  is,  that  Mr  Combe,  care- 
fully suppressing  the  number,  announces  to  his  readers,  that  because 
he  wished  to  obviate  **  af^y  charge  of  partiality,"  and  because  ^^tks 
"  stronger  etfidence  was  always  to  he  preferred  to  the  weaker jt** 
he  brought  down  to  his  lecture  the  whole  of  this  private  collection. 

It  must  be  very  obvious  to  every  one,  that  Mr  Combe,  in  conde- 
scending to  resources  of  this  kind,  exposes  sadly  the  weakness  of  the 
cause  he  so  strenuoudy  advocates ;  for  neither  his  original  statement,' 
nor  present  evasive  communication.  Is  calculated  to  convey  to  the 
pnbnc  the  distinct  and  complete  truth.  In  oondumon,  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  so  conscious  am  I  of  my  own  rectitude  in  this  matter-F- 
so  fully  conrinced  that  Mr  Combe  has  established  every  thing— 
and  even  more  than*I  before  alleged,  respecting  this  misrepresenta^ 
tion,  that  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  have  nis  reply,  with  the  present 
further  explanation,  printed  and  stdijoined  to  my  essay. — I  am,  Sir« 
your  most  obedient  seprant, 

TH07X&S  Stone. 
May  1,1828. 

P.  S. — ^I  have,  in  the  above  letter,  contented  mymU  with  staling 
merely  facts,  and  coatras^ng  theo^  with  Mr  Conbe'a  onm  state* 
ment ;  I  now  there&re  leave  your  readeiv  to  draw  thdr  •wb  cod* 
elusions,  and  do  not  intend  entmoff  into  any  farther  eootrovarsi; 
on  <At#.  subject.  ..   . 
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•    .    • 

Rbplt  bt  Mb  Ookbs  to  Mb  Stonb's  LvnrBs/  ' 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Cakdoman  Merouiy. 

SiB>— With  reference  to  the  letfir  by  Mr  Stone,  allow  me  to  re- 
mind your  readers,  that  Mr  Syme  lecturea  on  anatoniy ;  and  that 
his  oonection  was  such  as  to  show,  impartially,  all  that  he  Ihought 
requisite  to  be  taught  respecting  the  internal  structure  of  the  skull. 
He  authorises  me,  in  particular,  to  sa^,  that  ''  all  the  eight  skuUe 
either  showed  a  sinus,  or  showed  that  it  was  wanting,  or  extremely 
smaH,"  and  that  the  skull  which  Mr  Stone  describes  as  ''  that  of  an 
Mant  about  tfoo  i^ears  of  age,"  was  that  of  ''  a  child  six  years 
oid."  In  his  pamphlet,  Mr  Stone  not  only  asserts  that  the  number 
of  Mr  Syme's  open  skulls  was  onfy  three,  but,  on  this  error  of  hia 
own,  he  proceeds  to  aoeuse  me  of  ^'  flagrant  misrepresentation,—- 
to  misguide  disciples,"-— and  '^  impose  on  the  understanding  of  the 
public."  His  pamphlet  would  not  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  me 
in  any  slu^,  had  it  not  been  to  repel  this  unfounded  charge.  My 
former  letter  to  you  was  accompanied  with  evidence  which  disproved 
his  accusation — and  had  he  confined  himself,  in  his  reply;  to  simply 
accounting  for  his  error,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  at  present ; 
but  as  he  endeavours,  in  his  letter  in  the  Observer,  of  6th  May,  to 
defend,  not  merely  his  error  in  point  of  fact,  but  his  charge  against 
me,  a  very  few  remarks,  on  my  part,  again  become  necessary. 

The  Question  at  present  in  agitation  between  Mr  Stone  and  me 
is  not  what  is  the  size  and  frequency  of  the  frontal  sinus.  In  answo* 
to  his  assertions  on  this  head,  I  have  referred  to  works  on  Phreno- 
logy, where  he  is  fully  refuted  by  anticipation.  The  point  in  debate 
u  this ;  I  stated  that  at  the  lecture  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  I  had 
exhibited  to  the  audience  the  whole  of  Mr  Syme's  collection  of  open 
crania.  Mr  Stdne  asserted  that  the  numoer  was  only  three.  I 
have  produced  Mr  Syme^s  letter  stating  that  all  the  open  crania  in 
his  collection,  which  could  be  transported  with  safety,  were  sent  to 
ihe  Assemblv  Room,  and  that  the  number  actually  present  was 
eight.  Farther,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  I  exhibited  the  crania 
themselves  before  the  audience,  and  thereby  enabled  them  to  judge, 
on  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  how  &r  they  were  cut  open, 
and  whether  the  sinus  appeared  in  them  or  not  The  only  question, 
therefore,  regards  their  number ;  and  thu  is  decide  by  Mr  Syme*s 
letter. 

Mr  Stone,  nevertheless,  so  far  from  acknowledging  his  error, 
mtemtes  his  charge  of  imposition,  and  speaks  with  conscious  oom- 
nlaoeney  of  his  "  own  rectitude."  I  am  neither  surprised  nor  of- 
fended by  this  manifestation  of  his  mental  qualities,  but  leave  the 
public,  after  perusal  ei  the  sulgoined  letter,  to  judge  which  party 
shows  the  greatest  npoA  for  aocoiacy  and  tmth^wl  am,  &c. 

Obo.  Ooxbb. 


Lbttbb  fbom  Jamu  Stmx,  EaQ.  to  Oborob  Combb,  Ebq*    . 

.  My  dbae  Sib» — ^Wheo  you.askedme  last  sununer.to  gireyouihe 
use  of  any  open  skulls  that  might  happen  to '  be  in  my  museun^,  to 
illustrate  your  lecture  in  the  Assemhly  Room^  I  little  thought' that 
compliance  with  this  apparently  very  narmless  request  would  involra 
me  in  a  newspaper  controrersy.  Mr  Stone's  statement  in  th& 
Observer*  of  wnich  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy^ 
certainly  requires  some  explanation  on  my  part ;  and  I  will  there«i. 
fore  give  it^  nowever  averse  to  prolonging  this  most  disagreeable  dis^ 
cusstoUj  psirticularly  so  to  me*  as  it  concerns  a  gentleman  who  ]& 
not  only  a  student  of  medicine,  but  one  of  my  own  pupils. 

The  day  on  which  your  answer  was  published,  Mr  Stone  expressn 
ed  to  me^  in  the  presence  of  several  of  my  assistants^;  the  greatest 
regret  and  contrition  for  his  inaccuracy,  and  promised  to  apologize 
for  treating  my  poor  museum  with  so«Uttle  respect.  As  he  has  not. 
fiolfilled  his  promise^  I  think  it  incumbent  on  roe  to  explain  how  he 
teemed  to  have  been  led  into  error. 

When  Mr  Stone  visited  my  museum  on  the  occasion  referred  .to. 
in  his  work^  he  found  me  particularly  ens^aged,  I  believe^  in  prepare 
ing  for  lecture.  He  told  me  that  he  had  returned  two  preparations 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  me  some  time  before,  for  the  purpose 
of  refuting  Phrenology ;  and  then  asked  me,  pointing  to  a  glass-case 
which  extends  along  the  whole  side  of  a  large  room,  "  if  those  were 
all  the  skulls  which  Mr  Combe  had  at  his  lecture  ?"  I  answered 
simply  in  the  affirmative,  and  had  no  farther  communication  with. 
Mr  Stone  on  the  subject.  It  appears  that  Mr  Stone,  in  asking  thia 
question,  alluded  to  three  skulls  which  were  lying  together^  and 
tnus  committed  the  unfortunate  mistake. 

If  Mr  Stone  had  told  me  the  object  of  his  visit,  or  given  me  rea« 
son  to  suppose  that  his  question  had  any  other  origin  than  mere  idle 
curiosity,  I  should  certainly  have  told  him  when  he  would 'find  me. 
at  leisure  to  look  over  the  specimens  in  question,  which  were  scatter-., 
ed  over  the  whole  extent  above-mentioned,  and  ascertain  their 
precise  number,  &c,  I  should  have  j>aid  Mr  Stone  this  attention, 
not  because  I  approved  of  his  opposition  to  Phrenology,  but  because 
he  was  a  medical  student.  You  know  that  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
the  truth  of  Phrenology,  but  I  should  certainly  be  the  last  persoa 
to  ridicule  or  cry  down  the  exertions  of  any  man  who  attempts. to 
extend  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  by  observation.  With  best 
wishes  for  your  success,  I  remain,  &c. 

(Signed)        Jambs  Stub.  * , , 

76,  GcOTgc  Street,  6th  May,  1828. 

We  add  to  these  letters  the.  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  Mr  Combers  lectares  in  the  'ABflembljrRootns," 
Edinburgh,  in  April,  1887,  in  answer  to  Sir  William  HamiU 


Um,  about  the  skull  of  George  Buchanan^  and  the  Bali 

"  The  supposed  skull  of  George  Buchaoan  had  been,  produced  as 
^  an  objection ;  but^  in  the  first  phce>  Budianan  died  at  the  age  of 
^  TB,  Which  was  at  least  80  years  be^^nd  the  period  of  middle  life, 
^  to  which  Phrenologists  confine  their  demonstratire  observations, 

*  and  no  one  could  tdl  how  much  the  brain  and  skull  had  diminish* 
^  ed  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  decay  of  nature.  In  the  second 
^  place,  the  eyidence  of  the  skull  having  belonged  to  Budianan 
^  was  found  by  the  Phrenologists  to  be  so  defective,  that  they  had 
**  for  this  very  reason  avoided  pubKshiog  any  account  of  it    In  the 

*  third  place,  even  granting  it  to  be  the  skull  of  Buchanan,  no 
''  lUttempt  had  been  made  to  show  that  its  development  was  incon- 
**  sistent  with  the  manifestations.    It  had  indeed  been  contrasted, 
"  and  held  to  be  equally  good  with  the  skull  of  the  Bali  murderer, 
**  which  Mr  Combe  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  iriiich  bad  been 
"  sent  in  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  after  the  lecture  had  begun.    A 
"  friend  sitting  behind  him  had  looked  at  it  since  it  was  handed  in, 
"  and  written  the  comments,  which  he  would  now  read  :^— ^  The 
^  '  Bali  murderer  is  old,  as  is  seen  by  the  absence  of  the  teeth  and 
**  *  alveolar  processes.    It  is  therefore  not  within  the  conditions  re« 
"  ^  quired  by  Phrenology.    The  skull  is  unequal  and  twisted.    The 
^  '  propensities  generally  are  very  large.    Combativeness,  Secretive- 
^  '  ness.  Self-esteem,  Cautiousness,  are  all  very  large,  and  Destruc- 
**  *  ttveness  and  Firmness  are  large.    Conscientiousness  is  moderate, 
^ '  as  it  rises  little  above  the  level  of  Cautiousness.    Benevolence 
^^sind  Intellect  are  large.    Here  then.  Cunning,  PassioD,  Sus« 
^  *  pidon,  and  Jealousy,  are  the  strongest  among  the  propensities  ; 
^  *  and  with  sueh  a  combination,  in  a  savage  nation,  murder  from 
'' '  rage  or  from  suspicion  is  quite  prubable.    To  prove  thu  skull  to 
<*  ^  be  subversive  of  Phrenology,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  must  first  prove 
^  *  that  it  is  not  above  middle  life,  and  not  diseased,  (which>  itom 
'"its  appearance;,  and  from  the  murder  apparently  not  being  com- 
'^'mitteu  till  old  age,  is  at  least  doubtnil.)     He  must  produce 
'' '  evidence  that  the  manifestations  in  mature  age  were  €U  variance 
**  *  with  even  his  preseni  development ;  that  be  was  not  violent  in 
^.'his  rage,  not  crafty,  and  not  suspicious,  and  that  he  was  not 
**  *  deep  and  calculating  in  his  schemes  against  others ;  that  he  was 
'^  *not  kind  and  firm  to  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  not  a  man 
^  *  whose  mental  ^erm  made  him  feared.     Havii^  established 
*' '  these  points.  Sir  Wimam  may  then,  but  not  till  then,  produce 
'* '  it  as  evidence  against  Phrenology.    We  do  not  receive  it  as 
**  '  evidence,  because  we  expreesfy  specify  middle  Kfe  as  the  period 
** '  for  eridance  tn  demoa&tratiom,*  and  we  expressly  require  health 
"  as  a  condition. 

*  In  absence  of  all  evidenee,  therefore,  it  was  really  too  mncb  to 
^  mdioe  a  special^  which  tiohlad  all  the  eanditioes  within  irfueh 
"  Fbrenoh^gii^  oopda/Ani  their  obsenration^  and  to  affirm  boldly 
''  that  ft  was  at  variance  with  thdr  doctrines;  and  Mr  Combe  mi 
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^  fti»  if  thci  Uito^  of  llus  mmiiMl  cimU  be  got  «t^  k 
'^  woifld  be  found  in  perfect  nannony  with  the  principles  and  ob» 
"  senrations  of  Phrenoiogj.*' 

Sootanuut,  8d  May,  1887. 

This  statement  had  been  published  nearly  a  year  before 
Mr  Stone^s  pamphlet  appeared ;  no  history  of  the  Kfe  and 
conduct  of  the  Bali  ipurderer  had  been  given  in  the  interval; 
and  although  Mr  Combe  had  publiely  called  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton  to  produce,  at  least^  the  letter  which  accompanied 
the  skull»  yet  not  even  this  bad  been  done ;  so  that  not  a 
shadow  of  philosophical  evidence  regardii^  the  character  of 
this  individual  has  ever  been,  or  now  is,  accessible  to  the 
public ;  neverthdess  Mr  Stone  has  returned  to  this  case,  and 
cited  it  as  adverse  to  Phrenology !  This  shows  to  what  a 
miserable  shift  opponents  are  reduced  for  want  of  £Eu:ts.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  reply  to  such  lucubrations. 


ARTICLE  X. 


Th^  ElementB  of  Physkiogyj  ly  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  Jif .  A 
F.R.S.  Prqfismr  qfMed&dne  in  the  University  of  Gottinm 
geuy  translaiei  from  (he  Latin  by  John  EUiotson^  M.I}» 
Cantab.^  Physimtm  to  Si  Thomas's  HospUal,  ^  4«?. 
Fourth  Edition.    Longman  4*  Co.  1828. 

It  does  not  lie  within  our  province  to  criticise  the  text  of 
the  work  b^fofeos ;  suffice  it  to  say,  iHat  Blumenbaeb  eiyoys 
a  weU-eamed  reputatioQ  aa  being  one  of  the  first  physiolo^sts 
oi  his  day,  and  that  the  translation  is  every  way  woirthy  of 
the  original.  But  Blumenbaoh  is*  one  of  those  men  of  un* 
questionable  talent,  whose  inisfdrtitne  it  has  been  to  acquire 
a  certain  eminence  in  phyriolog^cal  science  befioie  Dr  Gallia 
great  diteo^ery  of  the  functions  ol  the  bnun  was  jmimul- 
gated,  who  have  felt  it  humiliating  to  their  selfJove  to  be 
ttnrpasaed  by  a  coirteniporaiy^  and  who  have,^  therefore  w> 
aoiotely  avoided  all  setiom  invesl^pifion  of  the  evidiHiofe  on 
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which  the  dew  pbilosdphjris  founded,  and  ha^e  acted  tU^nelaii- 
choly  part  of  depreciating  and  denying  the  merits  of  Dr  Gall, 
which  they  instinctively  perceive  would  overahadow.  their 
own  greatness.  Accordingly  Blumenbach  denies  Phrenolo- 
gy, and  he  is  referred  to  by  minor  opponents  as  an  authority 
against  it.  Phrenology,  however,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  as  Blumenbach  does  not  pretend  to 
know  more  of  the  uses  of  that  organ  than  other  iphysiologists 
who  reject  Dr  Gall^s  discovery,  it  follows  that  in  his  works 
vague  generalities  or  positive  ignorance  hold  the  place  of 
scientific  information  relative  to  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  his  work  b  imperfect,  and  behind  the 
lights  of  his  age. 

Dr  Elliotson,  however,  his  translator^  is  a  distinguished 
Phrenologist.  He  has  enriched  the  present  edition  with  nu- 
merous, copious,  and  interesting  notes  on  Phrenology ;  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  of  the  ori^nal  work,  and  presenting  to 
the  student  one  of  the  best  manuals  of  physiology  extant. 
He  has  added  notes  on  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  text,  and  altogether  rendered  the  work  emi- 
nently creditable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  medical  pro* 
fession. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

DE  SPURZHEIBTtl  V^fSFT  TO  MR  WOOD'S  (SESSIONAL) 


J.OHli  Wood,  £0q[.^.advocate,sSheriff-deputeof 
tbasiaequir^  an  extensive  andrwell-meriti^d  reputation  for 
Jii^  indefatigable  exertions  .and  great  success  in  teaching  the 
chUd»n  pf  the  poor4n  this  city*  English  reading,  including 
idefiniUon8,*aridi0ietic,  and  wiitingt  arethe^leading  brimches 
4i|]ght.ia.Mr  Wood'^s  Schoo};.  and  nothing  can  b&.mare 
|4e«fiiiig  than. the  animated  industry. and.  respeotaUe-attaii^ 
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ments  exhibited  by  the  pupils  under  Mr  Woods's  benevolent 
charge. 

Dr  Spurzfaeim  visited  this  school  during  his  late  stay  in 
Edinburgh,  and  made  remarks  on  the  development  of  the 
scholars ;  but  Mr  Wood  and  his  assistants  being  profoundly 
ignorant  of  and  even  hostile  to  Phrenology,  (Mr  Wood  him- 
self indeed  'Scarcely  concealing  his  decided  enmity  and  con- 
tempt towards  it,  his  assistants  not  doing  so  at  all,)  and  the 
exercises  of  the  children  giving  small  scope  to  their  general 
intellectukl  faculties,  the  result  was  not  satisfactory  to  eidier 
party.     Dr  Spurzheim,  for  instance,  pointed  to  a  boy  whose 
large  anterior  lobe^  and  nervous  temperament,  promised  gene, 
ral  intellectual  superiority,  and  mentioned  the  particular 
talents  in  which  he  ought  to  excel ;  but  Mr  Wood  knew 
only  how  he  could  read,  how  he  could  add,  subtract,  divide, 
and  multiply,  and  how  far  he  could  repeat  the. definitions 
and  explanations  of  words  which  he  had  been  taught,  and 
therefore  could  not  tell  how  far  Dr  S.'^s  inferences  were  cor- 
rect.    It  appeared  also,  that  in  teaching  arithmetic,  mc^ha^ 
nical  rules  were  made  to  supply  to  an  amazing  extent  the 
exercise  of  thought,  and  that  problems  of  apparently  por- 
tentoiAi  difficulty  were  solved  as  fast  as  the  figures  which 
expressed  them  could  be   written   down,  not  by  mental 
power,  such  as  was  exhibited  by  George  Bidder,  but  by 
dealing  with  single  figures  in  sucoesuon,  according  to  fixed 
rules :  the  sum  of  difficulty  surmounted  scarcely  exceeding 
that  of  fiubtractii^  one  unit  from  ouiotber.    This  node  of 
making  arithmetic  easy  is  highly  commendable  in  itself;  but 
we  notice  it,  to  observe  that  those  persons  who- do  not  trace 
the  mechanism  are  apt  to  imagine  far  higher  talents  to  be 
involved  in  it  than  are  actually  reqiured. 

Oo  a  subsequent  day,  Dr  Spurzhom  again  visited  the 
schod,  with  th%  intention  of  requesting  Mr  Wood  to  point 
out  the  individual  scholars  most  distimniiahed  for  any  par« 
ticular  talent,  mA  those  least  gifked  with  it,  and  then  direct- 
ing  his  attention  to  dmr  heads.    Dr  Spurzheim  remarkied 
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to  a  ftksndy.tbai  he  fbund  it  ioo^poanUe  to  mftke  Ifr  Wood 
comprehend  what  he  meant  by  the  phrenological  faculties,  but 
that  be  hoped  be  would  be  able  to  render  obvious  to  bis  ejes 
differesces  of  development  of  brain.  We  are  not  informed 
whether  Mr  Wood  was  aware  of  what  Dr  Spurzheim  intends 
ed  to  do  ch:  not;  but  Mr  Wood  and  his  assistants  put  in 
practice  the  following  device :-— A  boj  of  very  limited  ponders 
bad  been  attending  for  some  time,  whom  they  had  in  vain, 
attempted  to  teach*  With  much  tutoring  and  difficulty^  this 
ppor  creature  was  drilled  into  so  much  steadiness  as  to  stand 
without  betraying  bis  condition,  and,  having  thus  been  passed 
off  as  one  of  the  pupils,  Dr  Spurzheim  was  asked  his  opinion 
(tf  bis  talents.  Dr'  Spursheim  examined  him  cursorily^  and 
with  great  kindness  (wishing  to  av<nd  hurting  the  boy^s 
flings)  turned  round  to  Mr  Wood,  and,  preventing  hi» 
words,  by  pladng  his  hand  before  his  mouth,  from  reaching, 
the  boy*s  ears,  said,  that  he  was  of  a  very  inferior  tempera^ 
ment,  and,  pointing  to  a  boy  with  a  superior  bead,  said,  he 
would  be  much  beneath  that  individual ;  but  the  Doc^r.did 
not  say  that  be  was  an  absolute  idiot. 

This  appears  to  have  been  precisely  what  Mr  Wood  de* 
dred  ;  exulting  in  the  success  of  the  ruscy  he  prodaimcd 
over  the  town,  that  Dr  Spurzheim  had  mistaken  an  idiot  fo^ 
an  ordinary  boy  belonging  to  his  highest  class,  and  bad  thuf 
given  the  coop  de  grace  to  Phrenology. 

When.  Mr  Combe  heard  this  story  circulated,  he  asked 

Mr  Wood  if  it  was  correct ;  who  at  once  admitted  that  it 

was  substantially  true,  viz.  that  he  had  passed  off  a  hoy 

knowa  ia  the  school  as  ^  Daft  Geordie^  on  Dr  Spurzkeim 

as  one  of.  his  ordinary  achdars,  and  that  Dr  S.  bad  not  d&4 

tected  the  deception.    Mr  C.  expressed  his  surprise,  and 

mentioned  to  Mr  Wood  that  he  must  have  resorted  to  such 

aprqceecQng  in  profound  ignorance  of  the.^st  principiesof 

Phrenology;  because^  in  all  the  works  on  the  science^,  it  is 

stated^  that  <*the  proper  sulgectsfar  ob8ervatioik.are  AttUMgf 

''  individuals  below  the  nuddle  fmoi  9f  Jife/'  and  that ''  the  bratOj, 
"  like  other  parts  of  the  body^  may  be  affected  with  certain  diseases 
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'^  wkieh  do  net  diminuh  or  iiMlNaae  its  laagnitudey  and  yet  impidr 
<'  its  functions;  and  in  such  cases,  great  size  may. he  present,  and 
^'  very  imperfect  manifestations  appear  ;"*    that  Dr  Sporzhtim 

was  entitled  to  assCime  that  no  trick  would  be  attempted  mi 
him,  but  that  the  boys  presented  to  him  were  in  "health, 
and  really  pupils  in  the  classes  in  which  they  appeared^  that 
no  Phrenologist  pretended  to  detect  chronic  idiocy  by  merely 
examining  the  external  appearance  of  a  skull ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, he,  Mr  Wood,  had  really  expended  his  ingenuity  to 
little  purpose,  for  the  result  was  a  demonstration  of  his  own 
ignorance  of  what  Phrenologists  professed  to  do,  without  the 
least  derogation  from  Dr  Spurzheim^s  reputation  as  an  ob- 
server. 

Mr  Wood  acknowledged  himself  not  at  all  skilled  in 
phrenological  science,  and  said  he  thought  Dr  Spurzheim 
professed  to  know  people^s  talents  by  their  heads,  and,  6t 
course^  to  discover  an  idiot  when  presented  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  of  this  explanation,  however,  Mr  Wood, 
as  we  are  informed,  continues  widely  to  diffuse  his  story,  and 
we  hold  ourselves  not  only  authorised,  but  called  upon  in  de- 
fence of  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  of  the  science  itself,  to  state  the 
facts  as  they  occurred.  Very  few  remarks  are  necessary. 
We  observe, 

Ist,  Dr  Spurzheim,  on  entering  the  school,  Was  authorised^ 
by  Mr  Wood^s  rank  in  life  and  character  as  a  gentleman,  to 
rely  on  the  most  perfect  fur  dealing  being  observed  towards 
him. 

< 

2d,  The  principles  of  Phrenology  exclude  idiots,  as  sub* 
jects  by  ^mom  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  science  can  be 
legitimately  established.  There  is  only  one  exception  to  this 
rule :  Where  the  brain  is  unusually  small  in  size,  idiocy  is 
the  invariable  concomitant ;  but  the  brain  may  be  of  full  size 
and  diseased,  and  then  idiocy  will  not  be  distinguishable  by 
external  agns.     This  was  the  case  of  the  boy  in  question. 


*  Stttem  of  Fbrsnology,  pp.  39  snd  47. 
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3d,  Mr  Wood^s  conduct  on  this  occasion  shows  the 
mu8  with  which  he  was  aflfected  towards  Phrenology,  also 
the  latitude  of  practice  which  he  conceives  legitimate  in  order 
to  refute  it;  and  by  these  our  readers  will  judge  of  the 
weight  due  to  Mr  Wood,  as  an  authority  against  the  science, 
and  of  the  philosophical  character  as  well  di  candid  spirit  of 
any  other  representations,  which  he  or  his  assistants  may 
make  on  the  subject     And, 

4th,  The  exposure  we  have  been  compelled  to  make  of 
this  notable  attempt  to  refute  Phrenology,  by  passing  off  an 
idiot  as  an  ordinary  pupil,  ought  to  afford  a  practical  lesson 
to  those  who  have  chosen  to  declare  themselves  hostile  to  the 
science,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  its  first  principles  be- 
fore they  attempt  to  put  it  down,  either  by  argument  or  by 
experiment. 


ARTICLE  XII. 


CHBONICLES  OF  THE  CANONGATE,  SECOND  SERIES,  B7 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLEY,  &c. 

This  work  is  interesting  to  the  Phrenologist,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  admirable  delineation  of  individual  character 
which  it  contains,  but  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  con- 
dition of  society  in  common  life  in  feudal  times.  Advandng 
in  dvilization  is  just  rising  in  the  scale  of  faculties.  The  sa^ 
vage  acts  habitually  from  motives  furnished  byitiie  animal 
propensities,  the  moral  sentiments  and  reflection  being  nearly 
dormant.  The  barbarian,  to  which  class  we  assign  our  feudal 
ancestors  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  is  still  a 
savage  in  the  general  tone  of  his  character,  but  the  higher 
sentiments  and  intellect  have  begun  to  mingle  their  influence 
in  his  actions,  although  their  sway  is  unsteady  and  their  du 
rection  often  absurd*.  Man,  when  fully  dvilized,  will  ac- 
knowledge the  moral  sentiments  and  reflecting  intellect  as  his 
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pr^dpminati9g<iiiotiv^s  ;  .ao4oiyUuQi^iwis;at  all  times  perfect 
or  imperfect  in  propcnrtion  to  bis  approach  to  this  standard. 

The  author  remarks,  '^  that  men  rareljadvahce  in  civiliza- 
^^^on  or  refinement  beyond  the  ideas  of  their  own  age;'*'* 

.  and  hence  each  generation  in  succession  appears  to  itself  to 
have  attained  the  limits  of  human  perfection;  it  looks  back, 
and  sees  that  it  has  advanced,  but  it  has  not  profundity  nor 
comprehensiveness  sufficient  to  ^k  forward  and  perceive  how 
far  its  successors  are  destined  to  surpass  it  in  virtue  and  at- 
Udnments.  If  the  present  generation  could  discover  and  em- 
brace the  extended  views  of  morality  and  science  which  thdr 
successors  a  century  hence  will  practically  entertain,  they 
could  not  remain  as  they  now  are ;  they  would  rapidly  ad- 
vance to  the  highest  point  which  they  could  clearly  perceive 
as  attainable.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind to  realize  ideas  or  maxims  much  in  advance  of  those  of 
their  own  age ;  might  they  not,  however,  be  induced  at  least 
to  offer  less  resistance  to  improvement  than  they  generally 
do  ?  This  salutary  end  might,  perhaps,  be  attained  by  mdc- 
ing  them  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  human  nature 
and  its  highest  capabilities^  by  leading  their  minds  over  the 
page  of  history,  exhibiting  past  generations  acting  from  in- 
ferior motives  and  narrow  views,  and  enforcing  the  conclusion, 
that  as  we  who  now  live  have. not  attained  the  limits  of  im- 

'provement,  we  ought  to  admit,  as  a  practical  principle,  that 
succeeding  generations  will  surpass  us;  and,  instead  of  being 
offended  with  new  doctrines,  new  principles,  and  new  prac- 
tices, we  ought  to  regard  them  with  liberal  toleration,  and 
leave  them  free  scope  for. operation,  under  the  firm  conviction 
'  that  experience  and  discussion  will  extinguish  all  that  are  not 
conducive  to  human  enjoyment. 

'^  We  talk  of  a  credulous  vulgar/'  says  Mrs  Baliol,  io  the  intro- 
'  ductory  chapter,  ''  without  always  recollecting  thftt  there  is  a 
"  vulgar  incredulity,  which,  in  historical  matters,  as  well  as  in  tbosf 
*f  of  religioD,  fisds  it  easier  to  doubt  than  to  examine,  and  endea- 
''  vours  to  assume  the  credit  of  an  esprit  fort,  by  denying  whatever 
./'  happens  to  be  a  little  beyond,  the  very  limited  comprehension  of 
'^  the  sceptic."    We  add '  ^'  science"  to  Mrs  Baliol's  catalogue  of 

*  subjects,  in  which  vulgar  incredulity  finds  it  easier  to  doubt 
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than  to  examine;  and  if  tfie  tdfltorieg  of  Galileo,  Horrejr, 
and  Newton,  are  not  sufflciekit  to  establiidi  6ar  potitioft,  we 
appeal  to  that  of  Dr  Gall  and  Phrenology. 

Our  readei^  caimot  have  forgotten  the  intend  ridieule  nith 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  Phrenolo^tB  were  assailed  for  ex- 
hibitmg  organs  of  CombaUveness  and  Destnictiv^ess  co- 
existing with  organs  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Con- 
scientiousnesB,  in  the  same  individuals,  and  for  asserting  that 
the  same  man  might  be  impetuous,  combative,  and  wrathfiti, 
yet  kind-hearted,  courteous,  and  just  The  character  of 
Henry  of  the  Wynd  contains  an  admirtiUe  repres^tation  of 
these  elements  in  combinations — 

'^  It  IB  not  my  part,  father/'  returned  tfa^  fiftdd  of  Pertib^  <"'  to 
"  decide  who  had  the  right  or  wrong  in  the  present  brSwI ;  &<»•  did 
"  I  see  what  happened  distincdy  enough  to  say  which  was  assailant 
^'  or  which  defender ;  but  surely  our  friend^  Master  Henry,  will 
*'  not  deny  that  he  lives  in  a  pertect  atmosphere  of  strife^  blood,  and 
^*  quarrels.  Hf  hears  of  no  swordsman  but  he  envies  hu  reputation, 
''  and  must  needs  put  his  valour  to  the  proof.  Be  sees  no  brawl 
^  but  he  must  strike  into  the  midst  of  it.  Has  he  friends,  he  fights 
^  with  them  for  love  and  honour;  has  he  enemies,  he  fights  with 
''  them  for  hatred  and  revenge.  And  those  men  who  are  neither 
''  his  friends  tier  his  foes,  he  fights  with  them  because  they  are  on 
'^  thn  or  that  side  of  a  river.  His  days  are  days  of  battle,  and  doubU 
"  less  he  acts  them  over  again  in  his  dreams. 

"  Daughter,"  said  Simon,  '^  your  tongue  wags  too  freely.  Quar- 
''  rels  and  fights  are  men's  business,  not  women's,  and  it  is  not  maid- 
''  enly  to  think  or  speak  of  them." 

''  fiut  if  they  are  so  rudely  enacted  in  our  presence,"  said  Cathe- 
rine, 'Mt  is  a  little  hard  to  expect  us  to  think  or  speak  of  any  thing 
"  else.  I  will  grant  you,  my  father,  that  this  valiant  bumss  of 
^*  Perth  b  one  of  the  best-hearted  men  that  draws  breath  within  its 
"  walls^-that  he  would  walk  a  hundred  yards  out  of  the  way  rather 
''  than  step  upon  a  worm— -that  he  would  be  as  loath,  in  Wanton- 
*<  ness,  to  irili  a  spider  as  if  he  were  a  kinsman  to  Kiag  Kobert  of 
'^  happy  memory— that  in  his  last  quarrel,  before  his  departure,  be 
**  fought  four  butchers  to  prevent  their  killing  a  poor  mastiff  that 
''  had  misbehaved  in  the  bull-ring,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fitte  of 
«  the  cur  that  he  was  protecting.  I  will  grant  you  akso,  diat  the 
"  poor  never  pass  the  bouse  of  the  wealthy  armourer  but  they  are 
« «'  rdieved  with  food  and  alms.  But  what  avails  all  this  when  Ms 
«'  sword  makes  as  many  starving  ooriteas  and  mourning  widows  aa 
**  his  purse  relieves?" 

''  Nay,  but,  Catherine,  hear  me  but  a  word  before  going  on  with 
"  a  string  of  renioaehes  agamst  my  friend,  that  sound  aomethhig 
"  like  sense,  whue  they  are,  in  truUi,  incomistent  with  all  we  hear 
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aod  aee  arouQ^  UP*  WhaC  ooiiliou«d  tbs  fi^irer,  <'  do  our  )mg 
"  and  oar  oourt^  our  kaights  and  ladies,  our  abbots,  monks,  and 
priests  themselves,  so  earnestly  crowd  to  see?  Is  it  not  to  behold 
a  displaj^  of  chivalry,  to  witness  the  gallant  actions  of  brave  koiglite 
in  the  tilt  and  tournajr  grounds  to  look  upon  de^  of  honopr  and 
glory  achieved  by  arms  and  bloodshed  ?  What  is  it  those  proud 
*'  kni^ts  do,  that  differs  from  what  our  ^ood  Henry  Gow  works 
"  out  in  his  sphere  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  bis  abusing  Us  skiU  and 
streogth  to  do  evil  and  forward  oppremiop :  and  who  knows  not 
how  often  it  has  been  employed  in  the  good  cause  of  the  burgh  ? 
"  and  shouldst  not  thou,  of  all  women,  deem  thyself  honoured  and 
"  glorious  that  so  tr\ie  a  heajrt  and  so  strong  an  arm  has  termed 
''  himself  thy  ba<chelor  ?  In  what  do  the  proudest  dames  take  their 
"  loftiest  pnde  save  in  the  chivalry  of  their  knights ;  and  has  the 
boldest  in  SootUnd  done  more  gallant  deeds  than  my  brave  son 
Henry,  tliougb  but  of  low  degree  ?  Is  he  not  known  to  Highland 
''  and  Lowland  as  the  best  armourer  that  ever  made  a  sword,  and 
"  the  truest  soldier  that  ever  drew  one  ?" 

'^  My  dearest  father,"  answered  Catherine,  "  your  words  contra* 
'^  diet  themselves  if  you  will  permit  your  child  to  say  so.  Let  i^s 
"  thank  Ood  and  ^he  good  saints,  that  we  are  in  a  peaceful  rank  of 
''  life,  below  the  notice  of  those  whose  high  birth,  and  yet  higher 
"  pri4e«  lead  them  to  glory  in  their  bloody  works  of  crueltv,  which 
"  the  proud  and  lordly  term  deeds  of  chivalry.  Your  wisdom  will 
"  aUow  that  it  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  prank  ourselves  in  their 
"  dainty  plui^es  aud  splendid  garments ;  why  then  should  we  imitate 
"  their  full-blown  vic^?  Why  should  we  assume  their  hard-hearted 
''  pride  and  relentless  cruelty,  to  which  murder  is  not  only  a  sport 
"  but  a  sul^ect  of  vainglorious  triumph  ?  Let  those  whose  rank 
'^  claims  as  its  right  such  bloody  homage  take  pride  and  pleasure  in 
^^  it ;  we,  who  have  no  share  in  the  sacrifice,  may  the  better  pity  the 
''  sufferings  of  the  victim.  Let  us  thank  our  lowliness,  since  it  se- 
"  cures  us  from  temptation.  But  forgive  me,  father,  if  I  have  step- 
"  ped  over  the  limits  of  my  duty  in  contradicting  the  views  which 
"  you  entertain,  with  so  many  others,  on  these  subjects."— Vol.  i. 
p.  64. 

Catherine  Glover  and  the  old  King  of  Sootland  present 
striking  oontrasts  to  the  warlike  ferocity  of  the  other  actors  in 
the  drama  of  the  novel.  Both  are  represented  as  eminently 
animated  by  benevolence,  veneration,  and  justice,  and  pos- 
sessed of  veiy  moderate  animal  propensities ;  they  righ  after 
peace,  happiness,  and  truth,  as  the  only  qualities  fitted  to 
afford  them  satisfaction,  and  feel  deep  disgust  at  the  wild 
ferocity  which  animates  every  class  of  society,  from  the 
meanest  citizen  to  the  highest  noble.  They  speak  fotth  senti- 
ments,  which  we  of  this  generation  recognise  to  be  true,  prac- 
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tica],  beautiful,  and  Christian,  but  which  seemed  to  the  barl 

barians  to  whom  thejr  were  addressed  as  weak  enthusiastic 

dreams. 

The  preparation  for  the  judicial  combat,  by  which  the 

murder  of  Oliver  Proudfoote  was  to  be  avenged,  is  highly 

characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  age:-— 

'^  Speak  for  the  poor  woman^  Sir  Patrick  Charteris^"  said  the 
kiog^  "  and  tell  us  the  cause  of  her  seeking  our  presence/' 

"  So  please  you,  my  liege,"  answered  Sir  Patrick,  rising  up, 
*^  this  woman  and  these  unhappy  orphans  make  plaint  to  your 
'^  highness  upon  Sir  John  Romany  of  Romany,  Knight,  that  by  him 
*^  or  by  some  of  his  household,  her  umquhile  husband,  Oliver  Proud- 
"  foote,  freeman  and  burgess  of  Perth,  was  slain  upon  the  streets  of 
"  the  city  on  the  eve  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  or  morniog  of  Ash  Wed- 
*'  nesday." 

"  Woman !"  replied  the  king  with  much  kindness,  *'  thou  art 
"  gentle  by  thy  sex,  and  ahouldest  be  pitiful  even  by  thy  a£Biction  ; 
"  for  our  own  calamity  ought  to  make  us — nay,  I  think  it  doth  make 
'^  us — ^merciful  to  others.  Thy  husband  hath  only  trodden  the  path 
"  appointed  to  us  all." 

"  In  his  case,"  said  the  widow,  ''  my  liege  must  remember  it  has 
"  been  a  brief  and  a  bloody  one." 

''  I  agree  he  hath  had  foul  measure.  But,  prince,  I  have  been 
unable  to  protect  him,  as  I  confess  was  my  royal  duty.  I  am 
willing,  in  atonement,  to  support  thee  and  these  orphans,  as  well, 
or  better,  than  you  lived  in  the  days  of  your  husband  ;  only  do 
thou  pass  from  this  charge,  and  be  not  tne  occasion  of  spilling 
more  life.  Remember,  I  put  before  you  the  choice  betwixt  prac- 
"  tising  mercy  and  pursuing  vengeance^  and  that  betwixt  plenty 
"  and  poverty." 

"  It  is  true,  my  liege,  we  are  poor,"  answered  the  widow  with  un- 
"  shaken  firmness;  ^'  but  I  and  my  children  will  feed  with  the  beasts 
''of  the  field  ere  we  live  on  the  price  of  my  husband's  blood.  I 
"  demand  the  combat  by  my  champion,  as  you  are  belted  knight 
'*  and  crowned  king." 

''  I  knew  it  would  be  so  1"  said  the  king  aside  to  Albany.  ''  In 
Scotland,  the  first  words  stammered  by  an  infant,  and  the  last 
uttered  by  a  dying  gray  beard,  are,  '  Combat — blood — ^revenge.'— 
"  It  skills  not  arguing  further.  Admit  the  defendants." — Vol.  il 
p.  269. 

The  judicial  combat  accordingly  took  place  amidst  thou- 
sands of  spectators  of  all  ranks  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  victory 
declared  for  justice;  the  murderer  was  defeated,  and  Harry 
of  the  )jy^ynd,  who  fought  as  champion  of  the  widow,  proved 
victorious.     The  descriptions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  invalu- 
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able  for  their  truth  and  accuracy,  and  no  scene  could  more 
foceiblj  represent  than  this  the  inconceivable  extent  to.  which 
our  ancestors  lived  in  the  atnios|>here  of  Coaibativeness,  De^ 
struetiveness,  and  Self-esteem.  Revenge  was  then  what  the 
love  of  gain  is  now,  the  universal  and  engrossing  passion, 
and  religion  was  a  system  .of  gross  superstition.  The  idea 
that  an  ordeal  of  battle  was  an  appeal  to  God  was  natural. to 
rude  minds.  It  being  granted  that  Ggd  direct^  every  events 
and  that  he  is  omniscient  and  just,  it  appears  to  follow  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  that  in  battle  he  will  protect  the  in- 
nocent and  send  discomfiture  on  the  guilty ;  nevertheless  we 
know  by  experience,  that  this  is  not  always  the  result.  It  is 
only  by  admitting  that  the  Creator  governs  the  world  by  ge- 
neral laws,  that  we  escape  from  the  dilemma.  He  has  bestow- 
ed on  man  intellect  and  moral  sentiments,  and  designed  that 
he  should  take  them  as  his  guides,  not  only  in  pursuing  hap- 
piness, but  in  seeking  redress  of  wrongs ;  and  these  faculties 
never  at  any  period  acknowledge  battles  and  bloodshed  as 
means  of  attaining  justice  and  truth.  When  our  ancestors, 
therefore,  appealed  to  Heaven  by  judicial  combat,  they  la- 
boured under  a  complete  misconception  of  the. principles  on 
which  the  Creator  governs  the  world ;  and  this  moral  and  in- 
tellectual error  coinciding  in  them  with  great  ferocity  of 
mind,  carried  the  most  heart-rending  evils  in  its  train;  in 
the  words  of  the  king,  ^^  In  Scotland,  the  first  words  stam- 
*^  mered  by  an  infant,  and  the  last  uttered  by  a  dying  gray- 
**  beard,  were,  '  Combatp— blood— revenge.' '" 

The*  character  of  Henbane  Dwining  can  be  fully  compre- 
hended only  by  a  Phrenologist :  he  is  a  compound  of  De« 
structiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Secretivenass,  Cautiousness, 
Firmness,  and  Intellect,  with  the  least  possible  portion  of 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness.  The  cha- 
racters of  Henry  and  Dwining  are  excellent  contrasts  for  those 
who  wish  to  know  the  effects  of  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness  comUned,  as  in  Henry,  with  great  Benevolence ;  and  of 
pure  Destructiveness,  with  little  Combativeness  combined,  as 
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in  Dwining,  with  much  deficiency  in  Benevoknee.  Henry 
is  hot-tempered,  pugnacious,  and  bold,  but  generous  wid  kind ; 
and  Dwining  is  cold,  cruel,  cautious;  he  is  one  **  to  whose  evil 
^*  nature  his  patrorCs  diHresa  was  delicious  nourishmeni.'" 
He  laughs  with  exquisite  pleasure  when  bis  patient  and  Tictim 
is  writhing  in  agony,  and  delights  in  inflicting  piun.  Until 
Phrenology  with  its  primitife  faculty  of  Destructiveness  ap» 
peared,  no  system  of  mental  philosophy  in  eiiatenoe  could  eoc- 
fhnn  the  nature  of  such  a  being. 

The  author  has  been  less  successful  with  Connaohar.  He 
has  represented  him  as  a  coward ;  or,  in  phrenological  lan- 
guage, with  Cautiousness  far  surpasang  Combativeness  and 
Firmness.  But  his*  conduct  and  appearance  are  not  uni- 
formly consistent  with  these  qualities.  It  is  well  established^ 
Hhat  a  man^s  outward  bearing,  or  the  stamp  of  character  im* 
pressed  by  nature  on  his  whole  figure,  his  gait,  attitudes, 
look,  and  tones  of  voice,  take  their  rise  from  the  predominat- 
ing organs  in  his  brain,  or  faculties  of  his  mind.  Now,  Con- 
nachar  is  described  as  rash,  fiery,  and  vindictive.  This  would 
harmonize  with  Combativeness,  Destructivenessy  and  Self- 
esteem  lisu'ge,  and  Cautiousness  small ;  but  then  this  combi- 
nation will  not  suit  a  coward.  Large  Destructiveness  and 
krge  Cautiousness  may  co-exist  in  a  coward,  and  he  to  the 
weak  may  be  cruel,  overbearing,  and  tyrannical ;  but  Connachar 
attacked  Henry  with  a  knife  to  murder  him  in  the  glover^s 
shop  in  Perth,  although  he  knew  Henry  to  be  far  more  than 
his  equals  and  detection  and  punishment  certain*  This  was 
the  act  of  large  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  asd  Self- 
esteem,  with  deficient  Cautiousness,  and  was  impossible  to  a 
coward.  Again",  Connachar  is  represeoted  at  the  funeral- 
feast  as  bold,  manly,  and  noble  in  his  aspect  and  bearing, 
and  as  looking  like  a  brave  man,  even  at  the  combat  on  the 
North  Inch  of  Perth.  Such  looks,  attitudes,  and  gestures, 
however,  are  'not  assumable  by  one  in  whom  Combativeness 
and  Firmness  are  deficient^  and  Cautiousness  overwhelming 
in  magnitude.     The  creeping  timid,  look,  step,  and  move- 
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mstktf  are  k^aiiied  by  oatui^e  in  such  a  person^  and  he  can 
no  iQore  lay  them  aside,  than  the  leopard  ^an  change  itai 

Connachar  ia  utterly  disgraced  by  h^  cowardicQ ;  apd,  a^i 
laat»  in  deaperalion^  kaps  Qver  a  precipice,  and  is  dash^  tq 
jMeces.  Tbb  act.  haa  been  thought  ii\coD8iatent  with  his  qba^ 
«ac^  of  poltron;  but  we  think  it  more  reooncileal^l^  to  it 
than  soino  ^f  the  preceding  attributes.  Suppose  Comhative<i 
neie  and  Firmness  to  have  been  very  defident,  but  Destrupr 
titeness^  Self-esteem^  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Cautiouar 
ness  to  have  been  very  large,  the  i,ndividu«l  might,  from  the 
weakness  of  the  first  two  faculties,  have  been  morally  incap- 
able of  fighting,  or  of  eoolty  fiKsing  dangea ;  while,  at  the 
same  time>  he  might  have  been  dreadfully  alive  to  disgrace, 
and  having  become  frantic  under  the  excessive  fear  of  this 
calamity,  he  m^ht  consiat^tly  have  been  impelled,  by  the 
strength  of  these  feelings  and  Destructiveness,  to  cast  himself 
into  the  gulf.  Suicide  i»  committed  more  frequently  from 
fear  than  is  generally  supposed ;  the  fear  of  want,  or  fear  of 
disgrace,  lead  to  self-destruction ;  and  if  fear  of  calamity  to 
be  encountered  by  living  be  excessive^  less  active  courage  is  in 
proportion  requisite  to  meet  death. 

After  surveying  society,  as  represented  in  these  volumes, 
we  turn  with  a  pleasing  consciousness  of  improvement  to  its 
aspect  in  our  own  day.  The  lawless  wildness  of  the  lower 
propensities  is  tamed ;  men  do  not  now  thirst  for  blood ;  they 
are  pleased  with  other  honours  than  murders  and  rob- 
beries  committed  on  their  countrymen.  But  even  the  present 
generation  is  not  entirely  beyond  the  region  of  the  propensi- 
ties ;  Acquisitiveness  has  taken  the  lead  in  place  of  Comba- 
Uveness  and  Destructiveness,  while  Self-esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation,  nearly  as  active  as  before,  seek  gratification  in 
wealth,  pomp,  and  outward  circumstance.  We  are  authorised 
to  hope,  that  the  summit  of  ascent  is  not  yet  reached,  and 
that  higher  faculties  will  one  day  take  the  lead.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  would  do  an  invaluable  service  to  his  country,  if  he 
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would  dtaw  a  fair  pcHtrait  of  its  present  inhabitants,  nofehing 
extenuating  and  setting  down  naught  in  malice,  but  re- 
presenting fairly  the  predominating  motives  which  actuate 
them  in  their  habitual  conduct;  and  we  should  be  most  hap- 
py to  do  our  part,  by  analyzing  the  motives,  and  referring 
them  to  their  places  in  the  scale  of  faculties. 

The  wcM'k  before  us  shows  its  author*s  powers  to  be  neither 
exhausted  nor  impaired ;  and  much  as  we  hear  that  he  dia- 
likes  Phrenology,  we  doubt  if  any  but  Phrenologists  possess 
knowledge  of  human  nature  suflScient  to  appreciate  fully  the 
accuracy  of  observation  which  he  displays. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 


PHRiENOLOOICAL  NOTICE  OF  MB  WABDBOFE'S  CASE  OF 
BESTORATION  TO  SIGHT  IN  A  LADY  OF  46  YEABS 
OF  AGE. 

■ 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal  on  the  functions  of  the  sense  of  sight,  considered  in 
its  relation  to  ideas  of  Form,  Colour,  Magnitude,  and  Dis- 
tance, I  gave  an  abstract  of  the  phrenological  philosophy  of 
vision,  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  applying  it  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  a  case  of  restoration  to  sight,  in  a  lady  who  had  been 
blind  from  infancy  up  to  her  46th  year^  and  who,  from  her 
general  intelligence^  had  been  able  to  ^ve  a  better  account  of 
her  dax\j  progress,  than  almost  any  other  person  whose  his- 
tory has  been  recorded.  But  as  that  paper  was  not  read  to 
the  Society,  and  may  not,  therefore,  b6  known  to  many 
of  the  members,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  a  little  repeti- 
tion. 

The  case  to  which  I  allude  occurred  to  Mr  Wardrope  of 
London,  and  was  published  by  him  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  18S6,  and  it  took  my  attention|  both  from  its 
intrinsic  importance,  and  from  its  havmg  given  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  philosophical  discussion  on  the  oflen-agitated  ques- 
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xme  would  never  liuve  learnt  lo  eaUmate  magnitude  and  pro^ 
portion,  fhe  other  would  never  havQ  learnt  to  distinguish  per* 
fpeetive»  and»  last  of  all^  the  blind  wan  has  given  indioaitioas 
which  demonstrate  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  restore  him  to 
aght^  he  would  to  a  certainty  far  surpass  both,  notwithstand^ 
ii^  ail  th^  enperience  and  all  the  asmstance  derived  from  the 
a^se  of  tQUch^  But  in  a  society  of  Phrenologists  it  is  iio^ 
necessary  to  dwell  on  what  is  known  to  all,  and  it  will  be 
enough  for  the  premier  application  of  the  principle  to  repeat^ 
that  all  perceptions  and  inferences  from  the  (]^ualities  of  exter* 
nal  nature  depend  on  and  are  proportionate  to  the  cerebral 
Oipgaoi^  already  pientioned,  and  that  the  eye  is  the  mere  pas^ 
sive  telescope  through  which  the  image  reaches  the.mindy 
there  |o  give  rise  to  our  various  ideas  of  shape,  colour,  and 
magnitude ;  and  that  accordingly,  when  we  retrace  past  scenes^ 
it  is  not  the  ey«  that  recalls  them,  but  the ;  cerebral  organs 
throygh  which  the  mii^  acts ;  and  when  the  maniac  or  ^e 
deliripus  pee  visions  which  disturb  and  terrify  them»  it  is  not 
(be. eye  but  the  hvvin  that  engenders  such  faneies,  and  oonacM 
quently,  when  the  eyes^ht  is  lost,  memory  of  our  former 
per^^ptioBB  of  the  external  world  remains  tmimpaired,  just  as 
muioh  as  our  former  recollections  of  scenery  remain  unimpaired 
by  i^e  darkness  of  night,  or  by  putting  a  shade  over  the  eyes. 
.  Wh^p,  therefore,  a  blind  person  is  restored  to  *  sight, 
apd  we  investigate  the  phenomena  attsndiog  such  a  pleas** 
i9g  acquisition  of  mental  power,  we  must  not  merely  ask,. 
what  does  he  see,  and  hogg  does  be  see,  but  we  must  deter, 
mine  what  are  his  original  and  specific  capacities  for  seeing — 
what  are  the  state  of  his  eyeballs,  what  of  his  muscular 
power  over  them,  what  the  condition  of  the  optic  nerve,  and> 
what  the  development  of  bis  organs  of.  Form,  Colour,  Size,' 
I^ocaiity,  and  Number?  and  having  considered  all  these 
points,  we  may  then  proceed  cautiously  to  general  inferences.  ^ 
But  singular  it  is,  that,  in  all  the  instances  hitherto  recorded, 
tb«a^  oooditioiis  have  be^  always  partially  and  almost  always 
wb^ly. overlooked;. and  hence  we.  need  not  wonder  that  the- 
Vol.  v.— No  XVIII.  u 
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tl^  raj6  of  light  is  impeded  in  exact  proportion^  and  we 
fee  objects  obscurely,  as  if  envdioped  in  iniBt,  or  we  see  theia 
Ikot  at  all.  In  this  case  the  mind  and  judgment  avB  nodia- 
turbed,  and  we  ascribe  the  obscurity  to  the  eye,  aiid  aot  to 
the  thing  looked  at,  just  as  in  looking  through  a  telescope^ 
the  glasses  of  which  are  dirty,  we  ascribe  the  dark  spots  and 
jpsuddiness  to  the  state  of  the  instrument,  and  not  to  extemal 
nature ;  and  when  the  pupilj  for  instance,  is  closedy  and  the 
rays  of  Vght  can  no  longer  reach  the  retina,  sight  is  cbstroy- 
ed,  just  as  in  the  telescope,  where  t)ie  screen  covors  either 
end  and  intercepts  the  rays  of  light  In  both  caaes,  equa)ly» 
we  ascribe  the  defect  neither  to  the  mind  itself,  nor  to  any 
change  in  the  external  world,  but  simply  to  the  state  of  the 
instrument  which  the  mind  makes  use  of. 

The  state  of  the  muscles  which  mo^  the  eyebeUa  next 
affects  the  accuracy  of  vision  in  a  very  conspicuous  degree; 
for  in  regard  to  effeotj  it  is  obviously  the  same  thing,  whether 
it  is  the  eye  itself  or  the  object  looked  at  that  is  in  motion. 
If  we  attempt  to  look  at  a  picture  that  is  vibrating  to  and 
fro^  we  shall  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  it ;  and  iigain,  if,  from  disuse  or  disesse,  wf  Ipse  the 
command  of  the  eye^s  moUons,  and  allow  it  to  roll,  the  result 
is  precisely  the  same.  It  is  the  same,  in  fact,  as  if  we  at. 
tempted  to  examine  a  landscape  through  a  telescope  held  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  trembling  through  fear ;  the  obvious 
^flbct  is  to  make  the  luminous  image  instantly  shift  its  place 
on  the  retina,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  to  move  a 
body  which  we  are  examining  by  touch  from  between  the 
Angers,  and  to  promenade  it  all  over  the  hand,  or  all  over 
the  body,  where  the  nerves  of  touch  exist ;  and  by  so  doing, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  percme,  tbati  as  to  any  informaticm  in 
oould  eSord  'Us,  we  n(iight  as  well  not  touch  it  at  all. 

So  important  indeed  is  this  condition,  that  Mr  Bell 
ipentlpna  a  case  where  this  want  of  power  in  directing 
the  movements  of  the  eyeball  was  so  great  as  to  induce  a 
belief,  during  several  weeks,  that  actual  blindness  existed. 
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triidn^  \M  immite  femihinafcion^  tke  lejnebafl  afip^ttped  quile 
toimd,  «nd  liie  only  defect  hj  ia  a  want  of  power  over  tfae 
mdiremelite  of  tbe  eye^  so  that  tbe  eyeball  coald  not  be  timu 
ed  do^wD*  Henee^  in  penons  restoi^  to  o^it^  this  oon* 
stitoteB  an  obvious  impedimeiit  to  exaDt  vision.  If  the  eye 
has  been  previQUsly  insennble  to  the  Mghl,  Ais  obfitade  ia 
veiy  marked ;  but  if  sensibility  to  light  was  possessed,  al- 
thott^  no  other  vittUe  quality  oouM  be  distingubhed,  the 
obstacle  would  be  greatly  less,  because,  when  light  is  per- 
ceived, the  eye  naturally  turns  to  it^  and  the  motion  of  the 
eyeball  ii^  thus  to  a  certam  d^ree  kept  up.  In  tbe  case 
befiire  us  the  senability  to  light  existed  but  in  a  very  slight 
dqjee ;  and  accordingly  we  are  told  by  Mr  Wardrope,  that, 
even  at  the  42d  day  afbnr  the  cqpei*ation,  bis  patient  was  not 
yet  able,  without  consideraUe  difficulty  and  numerous  fruit- 
less trials,  to  dmet  her  eye  to  an  object ;  so  that,  when  she 
altempteA  to  look  at  any  thing)  she  turned  her  head  in  vari- 
<>tts  divectioas,  until  her  eye  caught  the  object  of  which  it 
was  in  seardi. 

But  if  we  generalize  from  this  individual  fact,  we  shall 
liak  many  mistekes,  because  in  other  cases,  where  the  light 
was  not  so  completely  excluded  as  in  this  patient'^s  eye,  the 
control  over  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  was  acquired  in 
a  very  fiiw  days ;  and  vision  becomes  sooner  distinct  just  ih 
proportion  as  the  telescope  is  held  steady. 

When  the  muscles  of  both  eyes  act  in  harmony,  so  that 
thor  aaus  shall  converge  on  the  same  spot,  we  see  objects 
single;  when  they  do  not,  and  tbe  eyes  diverge,  we  immedi- 
ately see  double.  This  may  be  made  apparent  by  looking 
at  a  knife  hdd  half-way  between  the  eyes  and  a  candle.  The 
axis  of  both  eyes  being  directed  so  as  to  ccmrerge  upon  the 
knife,  the  candle  will  be  seen  double,  and  in  like  manner,  if 
wedirlct  the  eyes  so  as  to  converge  upon  the  candle,  tbe 
knife  will  be  seen  dooUe.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  im^ 
portanoe  of  the  voluntary  motion. 

The  next  pmnt  in  vision  is  the  state  of  the  optic  nerve.    If 
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•  it  is  fiolind,  it  cdBveys  a  clear  and  dl£ned*liiuige  to  the  biaiti 
and,  mipd ;  but  if  it  is  diseased  or  wounded,  the  image,  al« 
.  diougii  formed  upon  the  retina,  is  not  transmitted^  and  no 
consciousness  of  its  presence  exists.  Hence  vision  will  be 
more  or  less  strong  and  acute  (the  state  of  the  eyeball  being 
the  same)  the  more  or  less  sound  and  vigorous  the  opUc 
.nerve  is^ 

Lastly,  To  perceive  the  image,  and  to  recognise  its  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  Colour,  Form,   Magnitude,  Number 
of  parts,  the  co-operation  of  the  corresponding    cerebral 
organs  demonstrated  b}r.  Phrenology,  is  indispensably  nieces- 
sary ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  relative  strength  of  each  of 
these,  as  given  us  by  nature,  will  be  the  facility  and  aocura^ 
with  which  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  and  judge  of  the 
respective  qualities ;   so  that,  of  several  persons  whose  ge- 
xieral  power  of  vision  is  equal,  one  shall  excel  in  perceiving 
Forms,  another  Colours,  and  a  third.  Magnitude,  Ind  so  on. 
For  the  knowledge  of  this  important  fact  we  are  indebted  to 
Phrenology  alone.     But,  simple  as  it  is,  its  importance  is  so 
great,  that  I  must  be  allowed  to  add  some  remarks  in  illus- 
tration  of  it.     Experience  teaches  us  that  persons  who  have 
good  eyesight,  have  not  necessarily  an  ^ually  good  percep- 
tion or  judgment  of  Colours  and  Forms ;  and  that  there  are 
even  some  very  sensible  men  who  have  looked  on  nature  all 
their  lives  with  rather  a  quick  sight,  and  who,  nevertheless^ 
remain  incapable  of  distinguishing  shades  of  colours,  of  esti- 
mating distance,  or  of  judging  of  forms ;  and  we  know  that 
this  incapacity  arises  from  a  naturally  deficient  endowment  of 
the  organs  of  Colour,  Locality,  Size,  and  Form,  respectivdy. 
When,  therefore,  we  come  to  investigate  the  phenomena  at- 
tendant on  the  sudden  restoratbn  to  sight  of  a  blind  person, 
we  very  naturally  inquire  whether  these  inherent  difierences 
of  mental  capacity  have  been  attended  to  by  the  observers, 
mid  allowance  made  for  them  in  deducing  inferences,  and  in 
answer,  we  learn  with  surprise  that  they  have  never  been 
thought  of,  and  we  find  philosophers  gravely  comparing  phe- 
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nomeaa  and  drawing  inferences,  on  the  assumption  that  all 
me»  ave:by  nflcMue  afike,  and  tlmt.Mr  Myln^i  for  exiunple,  is 
as  havptifiiUy.  endowed  with  the  faculty ,  of  colouring  as 
Bubens  himself,  and  that  Mr  F.,  who  sees  all  perspective 
as  a  plain  surface,  is  gifted  by  nature  with  as  high  discrimi- 
nation as  the  best  landscape-painter  that;  ever. existed ;  and 
yet  let  us  compare  for  a  moment  these  extreme  cases  to  show 
the  fiillacy  of  such  an  assumption. 

Mr  Mylne  has  now  looked  upon  the  world  and  exercised 
his  sense  of  sight  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  but  at  no  period 
of  his  life  has  he  been  able  to  distinguish  a  brown  from  a 
green  or  green  from  an  orange,  although  in  other  respects  his 
sight  is  good,  and  he  is  able,  to  perceive  very  accurately  all 
the  .other  qualities  of  shape,  magnitude,  weight,  and  distance. 
Now  let  .us  suppose  that  Mr  Mylne  had  been  born  blind,  and 
had'  beeo^  restored  to  sight  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  had  then 
acquired  in  a. very,  short  time  the  power  of  perceiving , and 
judging,  of  the  form  and  distance  of  external  objects  but  had 
remained  as  deficient  as  he  is  now  in  the  power  of  perceiving 
and  distinguishing  colours,  is  it  not  absolutely  certain,  that  the 
old  philosopher  and  the  surgeon  would  at  once  have  inferred 
that  the  perception  of  colour  was  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  complicated,  if  not .  the  least  inborn,  of  all  the  mental 
powers  ?  while  the  Pbrenolo^st,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  first  examined  the  relative  development  of  the  knowing 
organs,  and  inferred  that  the  patient  would  experience  most 
difficulty  in  estimating,  that  pfuticular  quality  of  bodies  of 
which  the  organ  was  the  least  developed, — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  let  us  supppse  that  Bubens,  whose  discrimination  in 
colour  was  so  acute,  and  whose  colouring  is  confessedly  supe- 
nor  to  his  form  or  outline,  had  been  born  blinds  and  been  re- 
stored to  lyght  at  the  same  agSf  and  had  rapidly  acquired  the 
power  of.  perceiving  colours,  &q.  but  had  remained  compara- 
tively defective  in  forms,,  is  it  not  equally  certain  that  the 
philpsopber^who  did  not  allow  for  innate  differences  of  mental 
ppwer  would. infer  from  this  case,  that  the  perception  of 
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otAours  wftstke  nNiBt  earily  Aoqidrtd^  "while  thatof  figOK 

was  tbe  most  difflcult  t  imd  thiit  here  again  the  PhroDologiaty 

by  alleiidiDg  to  cerebral  de^opffient,  would  abue  atvive  m 

thetniAf 

The  celebrated  Blackleok,  ia  liispoetittal  praohactioiie,  re- 

curs  again  and  again  to  the  deKghtoef  eoloaring,  and  yet  hia 

eyes  never  saw  tbe  ligbt  of  day.    What  wlui  it  that  made 

Urn,  to  use  the  words  of  hk  Uographer,  ^  allude  to  ibe  va* 

"  riotts  beauties  of  the  vbible  weirld,  and  te  the  charms  and  delkau 
"  cies  of  colour,  with  all  the  propriety  and  with  ail  the  rapture  and 
"  enthuBiasin  that  ever  fired  the  breast  of  a  poet  who  had  the  full- 
^  est  enjoyment  of  his  eyes/'  and  yet  made  Mr  Mylne  tiot  only 

careless  about  the  beauties,  but  even  incapable 'itfdifetingoislk. 
ing  the  shades  of  colour  With  bis  eyes  open  and  fh^  fight  of 
day  beaming  around  him  ?  The  Phrenologist  will  at  once 
say  that  Dr  Blacklock  must  have  had  a  lai^  endewmettt  tff 
the  organ  of  Colour,  wfaidi  Mr  Mylne  is  known  ttf  have  very 
little  of,  and  to  this  he  wouM  ascribe  Br  B.^  fondneiB  fat 
dwelling  on  the  beauties  of  thlts  which  he  could  see  only  in 
his  fiincy,^-and  yet  these  enormous  diSerenees  ate  overkx>ked 
by  the  merely  speculative  philosopbers. 

Instances  of  another  kind  may  be  quoted.  Tbe  Society 
possesses  the  mask  of  a  gendeman  in  'whom  Siae  and  Locality 
are  so  deficient,  that  in  clonng  his  eyes  upon  a -landscape,  or 
in  looking  at  a  picture,  he  sees  all  the  objects  as  it  were  on  a 
plain  surfiice.  As  the  very  qf>posite  extreme,  I  may  otte  the 
case  of  Hollock,  the  blind  traveller,  who  is  now  making  dis- 
coveries in  Africa,  and  who  retains  in  his  mind  the  perspec^ 
tive  and  relative  position  of  scenes  which  he  never  «aw,  but 
Which  are  minutoly  described  to  him  on  the  spot,  with  a 
fidelity  equal  to  any  living  traveller.  This  power,  I  have 
been  informed  (I  believe)  by  Dr  Spuraheim,  corresponds 
with  an  enormous  devebpment  of  the  cerebral  oi^gaas  in  whioh 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  is  so  ringolarly  defident.  Had 
these  three  persons  then  been  bom  bhnd  and  restored  to 
sight,  to  what  opposite  inferences  would  the  dase  of  eadi  have 
given  rise,'  unless  viewed  in  reUtion  to  the  natural  gifts  t  The 
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CM  would  never  have  learnt  to  estimate  magnitude  and  pro* 
portion,  the  other  would  never  have,  learnt  to  diatinguish  per* 
qpeetive^  and^  la^t  of  all»  the  blind  man  baa  gtvepi  indications 
which  demonstrate  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  restore  him  to 
sights  he  would  to  a  certainty  far  surpass  both,  nbtwithatand-t 
ing  all  Ibeit  enpeiience  and  all  the  asaistanee  derived  from  the 
sense  of.tQUch>  But  in  a  so^ety  of  Phrenologists  it  is.iitt* 
necessary  to  dwell  on  what  is  known  to  all,  and  it  will  be 
enough  for  the  prcq)er  application  of  the  principle  to  repeat, 
that  all  perceptions  and  inferences  from  the  (qualities  of  exter* 
nal  oature  depend  on  and  are  proportionate  to  the  cerebral 
organs  already  mentioned,  and  that  the  eye  is  the  mere  pas* 
sive  telescope  through  which  the  image  reaches  the.  mind, 
there  |o  give  rise  to  our  various  ideas  of  shape,  colour,  and 
magnitude ;  and  that  accordingly,  when  we  retrace  past  scenes, 
it  is  not  the  ey£  that  recalls  them,  but  the  .cerebral  organs 
through  which  the  mind  acts;  and  when  the  maniac  or  the 
^lirifHis  ^ee  visions  which  disturb  and  terrify  them,  it  is  not 
the. eye  but  the  brain  that  engenders  such  fancies,  and  conae^ 
quently,  when  the  eyesight  is  lost,  memory  of  our  former 
per^ptioRB  of  the  external  world  remains  Unimpaired,  just  as 
Qouoh  as  our  former  recollections  of  scenery  remain  unimpaired 
by  tja^  diurhnessof  night,  or  by  putting  a  shade  over  the  eyes. 
.  IVhen,  thwefore,  a  blind  person  is  restored  to  -  sight, 
i^nd  we  investigate  the  phenomena  attending  such  a  please 
i9g  adiMisition  of  mental  power,  we  must  not  merely  ask,; 
what  does  he  see,  and  ham  does  he  see,  but  we  must  deter, 
mine  what  are  his  original  and  specific  capacities  for  seeing — 
lyhai  are  the  state  of  his  eyeballs,  what  of  his  muscular 
pc^wer  over  them,  what  the  ocndition  of  the  optic  nerve,  and* 
what  the  developinent  of  bis  organs  of,  Form,  Colour,  Size,' 
X40cality,  and  Number?  and  having  considered  all  these 
points,  we. may  then  proceed  cautiously  to  general  inferences.^ 
But  singular  it  is,  that,  in  all  the  instances  hitherto  recorded, 
tbea^  qooditjona  have  been  always  partially  and  almost  always 
wbpjly .  Qverlooked ;  ,and  hen<;e  we.  need  not  wonder  that  the* 
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moot  inooDgruous  facts  have  been  stated,  and  the  most  con* 
tradictoiy  inferences  have  been  deduced  from  them  by  differ* 
ent  authors,  when,  in  reality,  the  perplexity  has  arisen  from 
comparing  things  as  equal  which  were  wholly  different  from 
each  other. 

These  points  being  disposed  of,  let  us  now  apply  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  examination  of  Mr  Wardrop^s  case,  in  which  the 
blindness  arose  from  the  closing  up  of  the  pupil  or  opening 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  enter  the  eye.*  The  opera- 
tion which  he  performed  was  to  cut  out  an  artificial  hole, 
large  enough  to  supply  its  place ;  and  this  he  accomplished  at 
three  different  times, — the  last  having  been  at  tl^e  distance  of 
three  weeks  from  the  first 

By  the  first  operation  a  little  light  was  admitted,  by  the 
second,  a  little  more,  which  then  became  oppressive  by  its 
brilliancy^  and  by  the  third,  an  opening  was  effected  large 
enough  to  admit  a  sufiident  body  of  luminous  rays,  and  from 
that  moment  a  distinct  image  was  formed  upon  the  retina^ 
and  the  cerebral  organs  were  excited  to  recognise  its  visible 
qualities,  and  on  die  patienf  s  way  home  from  Mr  Wardrop^s 
house,  on  seeing  a  hackney-coach  pass,  she  asked,  '*  What  is 
that  large  thing  that  has  passed  us?^  and  on  the  same  even- 
ing she  distinguished  the  dark  and  bright  sides  of  her  bro- 
therms  watch,  the  figures  and  bands  on  the  dial-plate,  and  the 
chain  and  seals;  but  seems  never  to  have  imagined  that  any  or 
all  of  these  objects  were  in  direct  contact  with  her  eye,  as  some 
philosophers  allege  they  ought  at  first  to  be  felt  to  be. 

The  patient  possessed  a  good  development  of  Colour,  and 
accordingly  we  find  her  asking  on  the  third  day,  whether  the 
colour  of  a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  red.  It 
was  of  an  oak  colour ;  but  this  showed  that  she  received  dif- 
ferent  impressions  from  different  colours,  although  she  ootild 
not  name  them  correctly.  She  soon  took  great  delight  in 
colours,  and  preferred  pink  and  yellow. 

Miss  D.^s  organ  of  Form,  although  con»derable,  was  not, 
as  I  understand,  equal  in  development  to  that  of  Colour ;  and 
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on  examining  ber  different  powers. cm  the  eighteenth  day» 

when  abe  could  not  <HiIy  distinguish  colours^  but  also  tell 

their  namesi  Mr  Wardrop  remarks,  ^*  It  may  be  here  observ* 

"  ed,  that  she  had  yet  acquired  by  the  uie  of  her  sight  but  rery 
"  little  knowledge  of  any  forms,  and  was  unable  to  apply  the  infor- 
mation gained  by  this  new  sense,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  acquire  by  the  sense  of  touch.  When, 
"  therefore,  ihe  experiment  was  made  of  giving  her  a  pencil-case 
''  and  a  large  key  to  examine  with  her  hands,  she  discriminated 
''  and  knew  each  distinctly;  but  when  they  were  placed  on  the  table, 
"  side  by  side,  though  she  distinguished  each  with  her  eye,  yet  she 
''  could  not  tell  which  was  the  pencil-case  and  which  was  the  key/' 

She  possessed,  however,  a  sufficient  perception  of  Forms 
to  distinguish  between  a  round  and  a  square,  and  between 
objects  very  dissimilar. 

Phrenology  seems  to  afford  the  means  of  reconciling  some 
apparently  very  contradictory  cases.  In  Cheselden^s  celebrat- 
ed case,  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  that  his  patient,  a  boy  of  13, 
^^  knew  not  the  shape  of  any  things  nor  any  one  thing  Jrom 
^^  anoiher^  however  different  in  shape  or  magnitude  ;^  while 
in  Mr  Ware'^s  equally  interesting  case,  Mr  Ware  states,  that 
so  early  as  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  when  "  I  held  a 

'^  letter  before  the  boy,  at  the  distance  of  about  12  inches,  he  told 
^  me,  after  a  short  hesitatfon,  that  it  was  a  piece  of  paper,  that  it 
^'  was  sguMre,  which  he  knew  by  its  comers,  and  that  it  was  longer 
''  in  one  direction  than  it  was  in  the  other."  Of  an  oval  snuff- 
box, he  said,  that  *'  it  was  round,  because  it  had  not  corners."  Mr 
Ware  adds,  **  the  observation  which  appeared  to  me  most  remark- 
"  able  was  that  which  related  to  a  white  stone  mug,  which  be  first 
*^  called  a  stone  basin,  but  soon  after,  recollecting  himself,  said  it  was 
^*  a  mug,  because  it  had  a  handle." '   Here  then,  in  circumstances 

not  apparently  dissimilar,  are  the  most  opposite  results ;  and 

yet,  if  we  take  the  cerebral  development  into  account,  the 

incongruity  may,  I  think,  be  explained,  without  accusing 

either  of  misrepresenting  facts.     Cheselden^s  patient  was,  if 

any  thing,  more  completely  blind  before  the  operation  than 

Mr  Ware\  and  having  remained  blind  till  six  years  later  in 

life,  the  dormant  organs  were  of  course  in  a  less  favourable 

state  for  exercise ;  and  the  power  of  fixing  the  eye,  which 

we  have  seen*  to  be  a  very  essential  condition,  was  so  little 

possessed,  that,  according  to  Cheselden,  he  knew  not  bow  t6 
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do  it,  and  only  acquired  the  power  of  directii^  his  eyes  to 

any  particular  object,  by  slow  degrees.    If,  in  addition  to 

these  difibrences,  we  allow  to  Mr  Ware^s  patient  a  higb^ 

development  of  Form   and  Size  than  that  possessed  by 

Cheselden^s^  we  shall  easily  understand  why  the  results  were 

so  different.    And  that  this  latter  condition  ia  truly  the  most 

important  may  be  inferred,  not  only  from  the  ^acts  known 

in  Phrenology,  but  also  from  a  case  mentioned  by  Sir  Everard 

Home,  as  having  occurred  to  him  in  1807,  of  a  boy  of  seven 

years  of  age,  who  could  distinguish  ^^  distance  immediaieb/  ; 

"  but  had  long  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Forms.  A  pair  of 
**  ttiisoh  wag  shown  to  him^  and  he  said  it  was  a  knife.  On  being 
told  he  was  wrongs  he  could  not  make  them  ont^  and  seemed  de* 
lighted  with  the  discovery."     This  case  is  singular;  as  distance, 

being  a  cQmppund  idea^  is  in  general  among  the  last  which 
is^  aiccurately  estimated,  and  it  shows  the  force  of  natural 
endowment  too  strongly  to  allow  it  to  be  longer  over- 
looked, 

.  Mr  Wardrpp^s  paUent  had  also  a  distinct  perception  of 
n^Qtion  as  w^U  as  of  relative  position. .  When  a  glass  of 
water  was  placed  on  the  table  before  her,  on  approaching  her 
h^d  near  it,  it  wap  moved  quickly  to  a  greater  distance,  upp 
OB  which  she  immediately  said,  ^^  You  move  it »  you  take  it 
»vay;'  .^ 

She  wi^  long  ,in  a^uiripg  ^ccuratQ  notions  jof  d^sU^ioe.  as 
well  as  of  forms ;  but  this  is  in  some  degree  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  ynsteadii^ess  Qonseqvent  upon  the  very  long  disuse  of 
thip  eye.  For  it,. is  mentioiied,  that,  even  seven  weeks  after 
the  operation,  when  desirous  of  examining  an  object,  she  bad 
considerable  difficulty  in  directing  her  eye  to  it,  and  finding 
out  its  poidtipn,  n^oving  her  hapd  as  well  as  her  eye  in  van- 
oua  directions,  as  a  peirson  when  blindfolded,  or  in  the  dark, 
gropes  with  his  hands  for  what  he  wishes  to  tQuch ;  and 
tbe  effect  of  this^  as  an  obstacle  to  correct  vision^  is  well  asoer- 
tajifiied,  and  may  easily  be  conceived  from  the  difficulty  we 
experience  in  judging  of  distances  or  of  forms  in  looking 
through  a  telescope  shaken  by  the  wbd. 
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Mr  Wordrop  giYOs  us  no  data  of  the  action  of  the  fiiculty 
of  Number ;  but  Mir  Ware  partkularisefl  one  patient  who 
at  first  could  not  count  his  fingerd  by*  sight.  But  enough 
has  been  said  in  illustratioti  of  this  phrenological  principle 
contended  for,  and  I  may  thereifore  conclude,  with '  a  AngTe 
remark  on  the  supposed  corrective  functions,  and  superiority  . 
of  the  sense  of  touch  over  that  of  sight. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  doctrine  with  many  philoso* 
phersy  that  it  is  by  touch  that  we  come  to  distinguish  Forms, 
Distances^  and  Magnitudes,  and  even  to  see  objects  single 
and  not  double;  and  such  cases  as  those  of  Cheselden  and 
Mr  Wardrop  have  been  referred  to  as  demonstrating  the 
necessity  of  the  corrections  of  touch  to  accurate  vision ;  but 
after  what  has  been  stated  of  the  conditions  requisite  for  dis- 
tinct visidn,  the  fallacy  of  such  a  sweeping  inference  will  be 
abundantly  apparent,  and  the  true  amount  will  be  simply, 
that  as  each  sense  takes  cognizance  of  a  distinct  quality,  the 
knowledge  derived  from  two  of  the  senses  will  be  more  com- 
plete than  that  derived  from  one,  and  that  derived  from  three 
than  that  from  two,  and  so  on  ;  but  that  in  no  case  does  the 
impression  fnade  on  one  sense  alter  in  any  degree  the  im- 
pres»on  made  on  any  other  sense,  or  the  perception  arising 
from  that  impression.     Touch,  for  instance,  may  inform  the 
judgment  that  a  rbd  immersed  in  water  is  straight  and  not 
bent,  but  touch  will  never  make  it  appeal  straight  to  the  eye, 
or  give  rise  to  any  perception  but  that  of  a  crooked  object. 
For,  although  the  mind  knows  that  sight  is  wrong,  the  latter, 
neverthdess,  continues  to  the  end  of  time  to  vee  it  Itent ;  and, 
in  virtue  of  the  constitution  given  by  nature,  the  eye  cannot, 
by  any  possibility,  or  by  any  experience,  see  it  otherwise  than 
in  obedience  to  th^  laws  of  light.    This  goes  to  the  root  of 
one  sense  being  corrected  by  another.     The  mind  whtchjiidges 
and  direcis  actions  is  corrected,  and  knows  that  the  sense  is 
id  error,  but  die  sense  itself  never  varies  in  its  tale.     Toudh 
ynay  tell  us  that  our  bodies  are  not  behind  the  mirror,  but  sight 
will  continue,  nevertheless,  to  see  the  same  form  there  as  be- 
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fore.    It  is  oar  judgment  and  not  the  sense  that  is  eorrected, 

as  the  impression  on  the  latter  remains  identically  the  same. 

A  curious  proof  of  this  b  mentioned  by  Captain  Parry : — 

*  We  had  frequent  occasion/'  says  that  nayigator,  **  in  our  walks 
*^  eo  ahore^  to  remark  the  deception  which  takes  place  in  estimatiag 
''  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  objects  when  viewed  over  an  un- 
"  varied  surftux  of  snow.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  us  to  direct 
'^  our  steps  towards  what  we  took  to  be  a  large  mass  of  stone,  at  the 
'^  distapce  of  half  a  mile  from  us,  but  which  we  were  able  to  take  up 
*'  in  our  hands  after  one  minute's  walk.  This  was  more  particularly 
the  case  when  ascending  the  brow  ofm  hill ;  nor  did  we  Jind  the 
deception  become  lee*  on  account  (f  tkefretpienqf  with  which  we 
experienced  its  effects" — (Parrj's  Three  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  211.) 

In  the  subsequent  volumes  the  same  remark  is  repeated  by 
Captain  Parry  after  many  months^  additional  experience. 

Another  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  experience  to  alter  the 
impression  made  on  the  organ  of  sense  is,  that  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  disease,  double  vision  takes  place,  the  judgment 
tells  us  that  the  object  is  single,  and  that  the  fault  is  in  the 
eye;  but,  although  we  know  and  believe  the  object  to  be 
single,  we  nevertheless  continue,  so  long  as  the  disease  lasts, 
to  see  the  object  double^  and  by  no  effort  of  our  own  can  we 
succeed  in  seeing  it  single.  Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  can 
any  thing  more  absurd  be  supposed,  in  the  shape  of  philoscv 
phy,  than  to  affirm,  that  by  nature  we  see  objects  double 
and  inverted^  and  by  touch  learn  to  ^ee  them  single  and 
upright  ?  And  yet,  in  the  case  before  us,  we  6nd  even  Mr 
Wardrop  regretting  that  be  cannot  determine  the  question, 
as  his  patient  had  only  one  eye,  and  consequently  could 
not  on  any  theory  be  expected  to  see  more  than  single.  As 
to  upright  sight  again,  from  an  inverted  image,  if,  by  any 
amount  of  experience,  we  could  so  far  invert  the  relations  esta- 
blished by  the  Creator  between  convex  surfaces  and  the  rays 
of  light  as  to  reverse  the  image  on  the  retina^  then  indeed  we 
might  talk  with  some  self-satisfaction  of  learning  to  see  up- 
right what  nature  had  inverted ;  but  when  the  experience  of 
ten  thousand  years  would  be  as  ineffectual  as  the  experience 
of  a  moment  in  altering  a  single  law  of  nature,  or  in  altering 
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a  ftingle  property  of  a  siogle  ray  of  light,  it  seemft  to  me  to 
be  the  height  of  presumption  to  call  in  question  the  fitness  of 
the  Creator'*8  workmanshipi  and  to  think  for  a  moment  that 
we  can  improve -upon  his  designs  and  increase  their  excellence 
by  any  effort  of  ours.  It  is  very  true,  that  we  cannot  yet  ex^ 
plain  how  we  see  every  thing  single  and  uninverted  ;  but  when 
we  know  that  many  animals  see  accurately  at  birth  and  without 
experience,  that  no  experience  can  alter  the  nature  of  the 
image  formed  in  the  retina^  and  that  no  blind  man^  on  being 
suddenly  restored  to  ^ght,  ever  saw  objects  either  double  or 
inverted,  it  is  better  at  once  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the 
manner,  to  hold  fast  by  the  fact,  and  to  admit  that  we  enjoy 
correct  vision  or  correct  judgment  by  the  bountiful  gift  of 
the  Creator,  than  to  obscure  the  fact  by  a  load :' of  false  ex- 
planations^ or  to  deny  it  altogether  till  we  shall  be  able  to 
discover  to  our  own  satisfaction  how  the  corresponding  struc-  ' 
ture  acts  in  producing  the  effect. 
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REFOBT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PHB3BNQL06IGAL 
SOCIETY,  (EDINBURGH),  ON  THE  STATE  OF  PHREN- 
OLOGY  IN  ITALY.  BY  DR  F0S8ATI  OF  FARIS^  COR- 
RESPONDING MEMBER  OF  THE  SOCIETY* 


To  Db  a.  Cohbb,  Pbesidbkt  of  thx>  Ph&bmolooical 

SOCIBTT. 

SiB,— I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you  ax  copies  of 
a  pamphlet  which  I  have  just  printed,  containing  an  intro- 
ductory lecture  to  a  course  of  Phrenology,  delivered  this 
year,  and  a  report  which  I  make  to  your  Society  on  the  state 
of  Phrenology  in  Italy.  I  would  have  wished  to  offer  some, 
thing  more  worthy  of  the  Society'^s  acceptance,  but,  as  it  is, 
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you  must  be  satisfied  fisr  the  present  with  the  good-will,  lit 
Gall  baa  been  ill  for  two  months  past^  with  an  incomplete 
paral^Ms  of  the  tongae  and  mascles  of  die  face,  and  we  (his 
idations,  friends,  and  myself,)  are  not  without  much  anxiety 
for  his  life.  It  is  this  which  prevents  me  seriously  engaging 
in  any  thing  for  the  present 

Make  acceptable,  Mr  President,  to  your  estimable  Society, 
in  the  little  work  which  I  hasten  to  send  you,  my  most  re^ 
spectful  homage,  and  believe  me,  with  every  regard,  yours, 

&c.  J.FOSSATI. 

Paris,  33d  May,  1828, 
Rae  d'Aruns,  No  7. 

Sib, — It  is  long  since  I  purposed  to  communicate  to  you 
the  phrenological  observations  which  came  under  my  notice 
during  my  last  visit  to  Italy  in  18^4  and  1826',  to  afford  you 
some  information  on  the  actual  state  of  the  physiology  of  the 
brain  in  that  country,  and  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
efforts  which  I  have  made  to  promote  the  diffusion  and  just 
appreciation  of  the  new  science  in  my  native  country.  A 
series  of  circumstances  and  occupations  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented me.  This  delay  has  been  painful  to  me ;  but  I  hope 
that  you  will  nevertheless  appreciate  my  zeal  for  the  science, 
and  that  I  shall  be  able,  at  the  same  time^  to  convince  you 
of  the  bigh  esteem  which  I  feel  for  your  Society,  by  making 
it  the  depositary  of  my  reflections  on  this  subject.  You  will 
remark,  that  all  the  notices  which  I  shall  give  in  this  paper 
are  in  some  measure  isolated  and  independent  of  one  another, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  their  conjunction  that  they  present 
some  interest.  But  whatever  they  may  be,  I  beg  of  you  to 
receive  them  as  a  homage  which  is  due  to  you  from  me. 

It  was  in  1820,  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  Paris,  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  Dr  Gall.  I  immediately  felt  attach* 
ed  to  him  by  the  truest  sentiments  of  esteem  and  friendship, 
and  forthwith  dedicated  myself  to  the  study  of  his  doctrine 
under  his  own  direction,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
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all  the  confidence  taiA  cohsideraitibn  wbidh  he  has  granted  to 
his  best  puf^ih.  In  ednseqaence  of  these  arrttngements,  I 
was  enabled  to  give,  in  his  dWi^  house,  a  cotme  of  Phieno^ 
logy  to  the  niedical  dttidents  and  to  the  puUic  ih  the  winter 
of  18S4/  Dr  Gall  having  previously  placed  his  own  phreno. 
logical  collection  at  tny  disposal.  In  the' month ^f  June  oF 
the  same  year^  fiunily-affhirtt  called  me  to  Itjily,  tffid  I  pro* 
fited  by  the  opportunity  to  traverse  that  country  as  far  as 
Naples. 

Befbfe  mentioning  what  I  accomplished  in  this  journey,  I 
shall  begin  by  acquainting  you  with  whet  bad  been  done  in 
Italy  previously!  at  least  so  far  as  comes  within  my  own 
knowledge.  I  shall  not  go  back  to  ancient  authors  to  find 
those  who  may  have  written'  oh^the  mental  faculties  and  on 
the  plurality  of  organs  in  the  brain.  Dr  Gall,  in  the  third 
section  of  his  work,  in  speaking  of  the  plurality  of  cerebral 
organs,  has  already  referred  to  several.  I  must  not,  however, 
on  such  an  occasion,  forget  to  mention  an  Italian  author  who 
has  not  been  cited  by  Dr'Gall,  although  indeed  he  does  not 
present  any  thing  very  remarkable  or  worthy  of  your  notice ; 
but  I  am  more  desirous  of  naming  him,  because  in  aU  article  in 
the  Anthohgia  of  Florence  for  Juiie  1825,  in  speaking  of  my 
demonstrations,  some  propositions  and  passages  of  that  author 
are  qiiot^  with  sufficient  detail  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
Dr  G'aTl  was  not  the  first  who  made  observations  and  experi- 
ments on  this  subject.  The  author  of  that  article  was  evi- 
dently ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  btain,  and  of  the  fact,  that  Dr  Gall  had  already 
quoted  many  writers  who  spoke  of  the  plurality  of  the  cere- 
bral oi^ans.  Leaving  this  question,  we  may  only  remark 
how  ridiculous  the'  conduct  of  that  class  of  small  authors  is, 
who  labour  hard  to  discover  whether  a  doctrine  is  ancient  or 
modern  before  they  will  take  any  trouble  to  know  it,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  true.  But  the  author  we  allude  to  is 
Cornelius  Ghirar<!lelli,  a  native  of  Bologna,  who  wrote  in 
1690,  under  a  title  which  is  interesting  for  us,  and  which 
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would  have  beea  doI  vitAt  for  the  doctrine  which  we  profess, 
particularly  when  eoasidered  in  relation  to  the  A)rganol<^y. 
It  is  Ctphalogie  Physiegnomiquey  divisie  en  dix  dScades,  au 
tPapris  Us  documens  d^AHsMei  et  i'autreB  phUoeophes  fuxiu* 
rds,  on  exttndne  la  phyriognomie  de  100  Utea  humaines,  que 
ton  vdU  gravUB  dans  touvragej  4*^.  I  am  in  possession  of 
iDi  edido»  of  that  work  ^^blished  at  Bologna  in  1630,  in  a 
quarto  of  6t8  pages,  with  wood  engravings.  I  am  indebted 
for  it  to  the  kindness  of  the  Pmfessor  Gozsi  of  Bologna. 

If  we  consider  the  tifrms  hitherto'  used  to  designate  the 
doctrine  of  thef  funotioas  of  the  brain,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
won}  CrmMdgyi  first  adopted  by  Dr  Qall,  ftgnvfies  only  a 
discourse  about  the  skull,  and  that  the  word  Phrenologtf,  used 
by  3>r  Spurzheim,  signifies  only  a  discourse  about  the  mind, 
while  in' resility  we  examine  the  brain  and  its  organs,  the 
fikull,  the  extEffnal  form  of  the  head  and  forehead,  which  can- 
not certainly  be  consid^vd  as  spritufld  substances.  We 
might  as  well  have  preserved  the  woord  Psychdogy^  used  by 
our  predecessors,  as  it  means  disaourse  about  the  soul,  be- 
cause in  fact  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  betwixt  mind 
and  soul  in  a  plnlosophical  sense.  I  am,  therefbre,  not  in* 
disposed^  even  although  the  word  Phrenology  be  generally 
received,  to  give  the  preference  to  C6phdlogyy  which  signifies 
discourse  about  the  head,  as  under  this  denomination  is  com- 
prehended  the  study  of  the  brain  and  its  functions,  the  skuU 
which  represents  it,  and  the  external  form  of  the  head.  The 
.work  of  Ghirardelli  is  written  in  Italian,  and  at  p.  87  oon- 
tainsa  head  on  which  are  marked,  in  a  line  from  the  occiput 
to  the  forehead,  the  letters  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  and  above  the  letters 
on  the  margin  we  read  a,  cerebrum^  b,  senstts  communisy  c, 
imaginaiioy  dlfantaday  e,  oeHmaiivay  f,  memoria.  You  may 
perceive  that  these  faculties,  being  only  general  attributes, 
phrenologically  speakings  could  not  be  represented  in  the 
biain  by  particular  organs,  and  that  this  author  has  only  foU 
lowed  those  who  have  preceded  him.  It  is  the  happy  dis* 
tinction  that  Dr  Gall  has  made  between  the  general  attri- 
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butes  and  the  true  fuodamental  ftcullies  that  has  opened  op 
an  entirdy  new  path  in  leseardw  <^  tb»»  kind  4  and  it  as  by' 
the  diligent  study  of  the  functions  of  dififerwivOderv^onia  sys- 
tems that  we  have  been  able  to  ammvel  the  lYneinm  the 
fidse  in  the  vague  attempts  of  our  predecessor^  to 
the  faculties  of  the  mind-  I  have,  however,  fpiuid 
else  in  Ghirardelli's  book  worth  your  notice.  He  hasfcUbwed 
the  steps  of  the  physiognomists  who  have  preceded  bioi,  and 
he  quotes  Aristotle,  Albertus  Magttus^  Porta, '.GtmltarQla, 
Ingegneio,  FoloDaone,  and  many  others. 

I  therefore  kave  the  pest,.aQd  cdm^  ti^  mo^&m  ttmes>  add^ 
to  the  epoeb  dl  Dr-  Gall..  At  M^aH, .  the*  Jquraalof  tb^  So^ 
ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Alrte  and  8<aetices,  in  the 
Number  far  EebrMary,  1808^  bad  already •  published  *aiie|(-. 
tract  from  the  lectures  g^ven.at  Paris  by  Dr  fiall,!  which  the. 
editor  had  copied*  from  the  GaaeUe  d^  Franee.  .  The  {nrin- 
dples  and  chief  propositions  of  the  doctrine  of  th^' functions 
of  the  bitun.  were  expounded  in  five  different  arijdle%  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  Dr  GalPs  lectures,— 4>ut  destitute 
of  all  the  proofs  and  demonstrations  which  such  a^stwdy  d^ 
mands,  and  consequently  destitute  of  all  the  chunn  and  in^ 
terest  which  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  pre^ 
sents  to  those  who  givethemsdves  to  it. 

Thus  these  articles  passed,  as  all  articles  in  journals  poss^ 
kavii^  only  a  faint  trace  on  the  minds  of  tbe.fcif  who  vead 
them.  ^^ . 

In  the  same  journal  for  July,  1808, 1  found  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  M.  Cuvier  to  the  Institute  of  Paris,  oa  a 
memoir  by  Meifiieurs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  on  the  nervous 
system  in  general,  and  on  the  brain  in.  particular.  Ii^  that 
article,  which  is  well  written^  there  is  an  exposition  jd  GalPs 
discovenes  and  principles  in  the.  anatomy  of  the  enoephal<»>* 

In  the  same  year,  Dr  John  Mayer  of  Naples  published,- in 
Italian,  a  small  octavo  volome,  entitled,  Exporition  of  GaiPs 
Doctrine  (^  the  Brain  and  SkuiL    In  tlie  introductiao,..tbe 
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author  Bsys,  that «.  to  the  joMtat^  wbioh  it  is  ooidposed,  he 
hat  made  use  of  private  inibriMlioti  tommmdcated  by  the 
author  in  Oertaaoy,  and  of  what  had  been  pubKdied  in  a 
work  printed  at  Dfeaden^  in  1606,  and  in  the  Journal  Enegf^ 
chptiOfiteijtlhfleBi  in  IMS ;  and,  lastly^  of  the  ideas^  M. 
Walthei,  emmitM  profettor  af  Bamberg.  This  little  work 
onntaina  the  ipriadfdes  of  Sr  Gkdf 0  doctrines^  ex{dffined  with 
precision, and  iUnatrated  by  an  engraving  of  theST ixgans 
then  aieettaned,  with  marks  on  the  atuations  of  a  few  more, 
whose  functiiMis  he  had'4iot  disoovefed.  And  now  aUow  me 
to  make  an  observation,  which,  assuredly,  you  will  be  able  to 
appreeiate..  Nowhere  in  that  work  is  the  name  of  Dr  Spnrz- 
heim  to  be  met  with,  and  yet  the  doctnne  of  the  function^  of 
the  brain  ie  there  given  at  length,  as  well  ae  the  {Mineiplei  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  reason  of  the  omission  is 
obvious.  M.  Spurzheim  bad  as  yet  done  nothing  for  the 
science.  The  adentifio  world  knew  Dr  G/etU  alone.  It  is 
therefore  an  error  in  England,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  phy. 
siology  of  the  brain,  Gall  and  Spiurzbeim  are  always  cited 
togeriier,  wi  if  the  discovery  had  not  been  made,  and  the  doc* 
trine  demonstrated^  without  the  cpmbiaed  labour  of  both 
authors.  The  founder  of  the  doctrine  is  M.  Oalt  alone; 
every  thing  written  and  pubUsfaed  before  1808  proves  It  sutv. 
fiaently.  M.  Spur^heim  himself,  who  has  deserved  well  of 
the  science^  oannot  believe  himsdf  one  of  the  founfiem  of  die 
intellectual ,  physiology,  since  he  only  derived  his  knowledge 
of  it  from  Br  Gall's  leoturee  at  Vienna,  in  1804.^  He  ac- 
knowledged this  in  the  preface  to  his  ^^  Afaatomy  of  the  Brain,*^ 
lately  published  in  licmdon,  as  he  had  pvsvioualy  honourably 
done  in  his  former  works.  If  we  were  to  add  the  names  of 
all  Uiose.who  ccMoperate  by  thmr  observations  and  labours 'to 
the  consolidadoil  of  the  doctrine,  we  would  soon  have  a  very 
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..  *  Dr'FoMftti  makes  a  mntake  ot  four  fnan.  Pr  Spunhehn  ^tended  Dr 
Gall's  lectures  in  1800,  and  was  receired  by  Dr  Oall  in  1804,  at  Ms  col- 
kagu$J^timrovi, 
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nufflCffoua  fist.    Those  is  tiiai]»  vm-ycm  pavl,  an  error  to  rec- 
tity,  and  ira  injoilica  laaloM  fte<^  <    ^ 

T&e  writings  el  Afolncani^  PcoftMor  ilolaado,  mad  I)V 
BelUngsriy  on  the  Anatomy  cod'  •pliy9iQl<)g3r  iff  the  bndn,  are 
geoeraUy  known,  and  9eed  net  -deimi  us.  ^Br  OfaiafVerini  of 
Naples^  who  attended  Dr  G«lPa  leeturts  In  Fter»y  pab1kihed» 
in  18S5,  a  work  whkli  treats  of  the  deferent  6j«|ems  of  me^ 
duune,  in^a  few  pages  of  whidb  he  gives  an  ebAtsaet  -df  !M 
GflUls  dodlrine.  This  ejchausts  all  that  I  am  acquunted*  with 
in  Italien  on  the  enbjeot  prevkHis  to  aty  yoibney* 

*  Iii  mmptx  'to  «be«kove  diargi,  wobeg  leaiw  w  li^  MWie  our  teadera  m 
GLtnct  ftom  a  note  written  to  Di  Fo«^  by  Jh  A.  Qombe,  4fttp4  ^  •^.uljV 
1828,  scknoVledging  receipt  of  Dr  Fbssati's  memoir,  and  commendng  on  the 
paisig0  liibwd  tob  The  soIa  was  wtiilfla  hamedly,  and  in  fVonck ;  >fa«t  the 
foUowiog  tianslatipn  will  make  the  8i;^bject  sufficiently  intelligible. — ^ditojl 

^'  You  blame  as,**  says  Dr  Combe,  ^  for  net  giving  Dr  Oall  the  glory  which  is 
^  4«e  to  hmf  md  £qr  ascfilutig  too  nudi  to  .Dr  fipunbsin  liy  iibrays  oonaect- 
**  ing  hi9  name  with  that  of  the  founder  of  our  sciencej^  but  I  a^;i  hardly  bo- 
*^  lieve  that  Bnch  an  accusation  can  proceed  from  you,  and  rather  regard  it  aa 
^^  t|i9Jinci<sl|»Q  of  uotli^*  Jbwd  0nx  4ou)rmd»  and  than  m^  YiicilMr-tra^  as 
'^  wdl  as  yourself,  do  not,  in  almost  every  page,  ascribe  the  glofy  of  the.disr 
'^  covery  to  Dr  GaU  alone,  it  is  true,  that  we  often  enough  speak  of  *  OaH 
^  « «n4  8pi^A9im/,«D4»  I  thpk,  no^  without  ffOMon,  hSTing  |he  oyampto 
*"'  before  us  of  oi;r  great  founder  himself,  who  expressly  says,  that  '  he  hafi 
'^  '  assumed  M,  Spurzheim  as  the  associate  of  his  labours.*  In  ^ecdrdance  with 
*'  which  doqlantioii^  Dr  GaU  hinuelf  hat|  with  ooe  excQ>ti9fi>  pnbliabed  tiie 
^'  only  authentic  accounts  of  the  discovery  upder  Dr  Spursheim's  name  aa  well 
**  as  his  own.  He  has  published  the  Memofar  to  th6  In^thutd  {ffUjirH' of  their 
^^  worAw)  fiHfer  iheiv  joini  mmet.  Oa  the  samQ  jpapidflB,  ht  has  flyen  to 
"  the  world  the  *•  Treatise  on  the  Innate  Faculties/  &e.  (his  second  wpr^) 
*'  under  Dr  8pnvzheim*8  name  Mid  his  own  ;  and,  finally,  he  has  published 
'^  tho  bc^gioniiig  of  his  great  work  i»«<}^60<A<Mr  name^i  siidi^  thsRTCfroe 
*"*  expressly  tells,  that  he  has  assodated  Spurzheim  with  him  in  his  researches. 
^'  Whose  fault  then  is  it,  if  itte»fkult,thatwespcakof  *6«]land8ponEheim,* 

*'  ginssaJI,w^|o^^<>P>^*^;>f  <^**^^^^  AndnobmiirkliWs'hett^r 
^^  than  we  how  far  the  merit  o(  the  discoverer  surpasses  that  of  the  most  zeal- 
^'  ons  ftflhtwcr,  and  nobody  has  rendered  more^  perhaps  rather  not  so  mudi, 
justice  to  Dr  GaU  as  we  hivea.doiie.  J^t  I  AKi  wilUpg  to  believe,  that  yov 
are  ignorant  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal,  and  that 
you  wfSL  heiealWr  entertain  a  diAreat  opinion  ftom  that  whidi  you  now 
have.  )t  is  very  true,  that  JSIayei^  Biechoff,  &c.  ^  not  i^fliitiiio  Sporzheiin^ 
*'  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  Dr  GaU  hat  never  acknowledged  the  vorkt  of  these 
**  genHemm  to  he  authonUc  expoeUions  of  hit  doetrim,  and  that  it  was  himscdf 
'^  who  .taii|(ht  ua^  to  speak,  of  '  GaU  and  Spur^eia/  .  Qhserve^  hownsr^  thi^t 
*<  we  never  cottfound  the  part  which  each  has  a<;^  in  the  foundation  of  tho 
*^  doctrine,  and  that  we  look  up  to  Dr  GaU  with  a  venemtion  at  least  equal  to 
*'  yours*  We  regard  him  as  the  greatest  roan  of  his  age^  and  do  not  nuik  Dr 
"  Spurzheim  so  high." 


It 
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It  iB  now  time  to  namle  to  you  the  little  thati  havemyaelf 
done  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  our  adenoe;  which  I  do 
with  the  greater  ioterest,  that  the  Italian  journals,  the  Antho- 
kgia  of  Florence  excepted,  did  not  dare  to  mention  it. 

Arrtred  at  Milan,  I  commenced  my  demonatrations*  My 
former  colleagues,  the  phyacians  of  the  Grand  Hospital,  and 
some  other  professors  of  the  captal  of  Lombardy^  hegged  of 
me  to  show  them  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  as  exhibited  by 
Dr  Gnu.  On  the  S8th  August,  I  had  my  first  meedog  at  the 
hospital  of  the  Maternity,  in  the  class-room  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  midwives.  The  first  professors  of  the  dty  were 
present,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction.  I  demonstrated 
the  anatomy,  with  tlie  addition  of  as  many  physiological  re- 
flections as  I  had  time  to  make.  My  auditors  were  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  unfolding  of  the  convolutions. 

I  was  requested  to  give  a  second  lecture,  which  I  did  on 
4th  September,  but  not  in  the  same  hall.  Dr  Billi,  the  pro- 
fessor c^  midwifery,  thought  to  do  an  acoeptaUe  service  to 
the  Austrian  government  by  refusing  his  class-room,  and 
was  of  opinion,  that  a  physician  who  had  not  received  a  di- 
ploma flrom  his  masters,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  profane 
an  obstetrical  amphitheatre  !  and  yet  the  works  of  Dr  Gall 
are  publicly  sold  in  Austria.  In  this  instance,  the  zeal  of 
the  professor  certunly  ootrtai  the  demand  of  his  government 
I  was,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  satisfy  the  laudable  curi- 
osity of  so  many  estimable  professors,  by  taking  possesion  of 
the  dead-room  of  the  hospital,  a  place  where  was  neither  a 
chair,  a  convenient'  table;  nor  better  daylight  than  could  find 
a  passage  through  a  thick  rail,  and  where  every  thing  was 
disgustingly  dirty ;  add  to  this,  that  Dr  Mazzi,  an  old  physi- 
cian and  provisory  governor  of  the  hospital,  allowed  us  to 
make  use  of  the  brains  only  after  having  an  order  from  the  pro- 
vincial delegation,  to  which  Dr  Vandoni,  my  friend  and  former 
colleague,  was  attached  as  physician.  But,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Milanese  physidans,  I  must  add,  that  these  miserable  iracas'* 
series^  and  the  inconveniences  consequent  upon  them,  did  not 
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ptevenl  their  attendiDg^  and  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject 

I  had  a  third  meeting  in  a  large  aaloon  in  the  bouee  of  my 
friend,  Signor  Amb»  Brivio,  in  which  I  gave  a  demonstratioii 
of  the  prindples  of  Phrenology ,  and  an  idea  of  the  organology* 
Having  no  eoUecUon  with  me»  I  made  uae  of  such  sknlls  of 
men  and  animals  as  my  friends  could  procure  for  me,  or  con^ 
tribute  fisom  their  own  collectioos-  I  owe  my  thanks  eipe* 
cially  to  M«  Mag^stretti,  a  distinguished  oculist,  and  profee^ 
scn:  of-  anatomy  to  the  painters,. and  to  M«  Acerbi,  a  physi- 
cian of  peat  merit,  and  professor  of  natural  history  to  the 
LyoeWA  of  St  Alexander^  since  4i^  ;•  and  if  I  were  obliged 
to  name  jfivivy  one  that  was  present  at  both  my  lectures,  I 
nugh4;^cite  ererybody  of  any  distinction  at  Milan*  It  will 
be  8u£Bcient  to  .f^ame  the  celebrated  Basori,  my  friend  and 
former  master^ — ^jQr  Sacoo,  the  rival  of  Jenner  in  Italy,— Dr 
Gautierij  a  distinguished  naturalist,-*— Dra  Macchi,  Nani, 
Vandoni,  and  many,  others,  all  of  whom  expressed  high  satis- 
faction. 

At  Milan,  before  my  departure,  I  marked  the  situation  of 
the  organs  on  a  head,  added  a  short  ezplanatbn,  and  gave 
the  whole  to  a  moddler  to  make  the  moat  of  it    ■ 

In  vialing  the  hospital  of  Trivulzio,  destined  for  sexigen- 
ary  old  men,  I  remarked  that  most  of  them  had  Aoquisitive- 
nesB  very  feebly  developed*  The  depression,  which  I  point* 
ed  out.on  .the  temporal  r^;uw,  was  not  an  iUusion  on  my 
part,«*-«n  illusion  which,  from  the  shrinking  of  the  muscles 
in  old  age,  might  easily  be  made ;  for  there  were  among  them 
strong  and  fat  men,  which  seemed  to  me  remarkable,  and 
led  me  to  some  moral  reflections.  How  did  it  happen  that 
persons^  who  had  eigoyed  sufficiency  good  health  to  arrive 
at  the  age  of  decay,  had  not  mind  enough,  when  in  the 
vigour  lof  life,  to  preserve  or  amass  a  little  fund  to  render  their 
old  age  independent  ?  To  what  could  it  be  ascribed,  if  not  to 
the  deficiency  o£  that  propensity,  the  result  of  their  defective 
organization  ?  This  observation  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  of  a 
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'iilgative  character^  and  is  the  opponte  of  that  made  Iqp  Bijs 
Gall  and  Spurzhein^  on  a  great  number  of  thieves  and  rob- 
bers in  the  prisons  of  Grermany»  in  whom  the  organ  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness was  very  largely  develc^ed.  Tbei  deficiency  or 
exoess  of  the  development  of  thib  organ  ought  then  to  kad 
men  to  the  hospital  or  to  the  prison,  if  education,  the  laws, 
9nd  other .  external  means,  did  not  assist  in  giving  to  the 
auctions  of  such  men  a  direction  in  conformity,  with  social 
order  and  their  own  happiness. 

Observations  made  on  masses  of  individuals  ivmarkable  fcMr 
some  common  quality  are  exceedingly  useful  to  .the  Phren-. 
ol<^i8t  At  Milan  I  was  presented  at  a  concert  of  a  sodety 
of  amateurs ;  every  member,  with  one  excej^on,  had  the 
organ  of  Tune  strongly  marked.  Ima^ne.my  feelings  at 
finding,  when  tlie  concert  began,  that  that  one  was  charged 
oply  with  the  melody  of  the  kettle-drum  ! 

It  is  on  the  same  prindple  that  one  might  affirm^  that  in  a 
convent  of  Jesuits,  become  such  by  inclination,  the  organ  of 
Secretiveness  will  be  found  amply  developed.  That  society, 
phrenologicaUy  considered,  is  founded  on  the  organ  of 
Secretiveness*  They  select  each  other  according  fa  the 
proofs  given  by  the  candidate  of  his  progress  in  the  avtaof 
dis^ulation,  hypocrisy,  and  fraud,  and  we  ipay  consider 
their  institution  as  a  means  and  an  occa^on  of  exercising  and 
pilttiiyg  into  activity  that  primitive  and  fundamental  quality 
of  our  nature.  The  institution  of  the  Fr^s  Hospitaliers, 
aqd  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  are  based  on  the  exercise 
and  activity  of  another  org^n,  via.  that  of  the  sentiment  of 
Bene;volence;  and  great  brigands,. like  great  warriors,  d^ghl 
IQ  exercise  that  of  Destructiveness.  Each  endeavours  to 
gratify  his  own  faculties,  by  assodatii^  himself  wi^  mei^ 
w)y>  resemble  himself.  .     . 

On  1st  October,  I  left  Milan,  to  travene  Italy.  At  Fid* 
fessor  Cavezzydis\  apothecary  in  chief  to  the  Hoqiit^  af^ 
Lodi,  and  in  high  repute  as  a  chemist,  I  saw  se^ral  liumav 
monstersy  among  which  I  remarked  three  acepkofi,  w^eil  d^ 
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yeloped  in  all  other  parts.  One  wanted  the  head,  neck,  and^ 
shoulders;  the  inferior  parts  were  well-formed.  Is  it  not 
evident  from  this  that  the  ganglionary  system  of  the  ab- 
domen and  thorax  and  a  part  only  of  the  spinal  marrow  are 
sufficient  for  the  organic  life  and  perfect  development  of  these 
parts  ?  We  shall  leave  to  those  who  interest  themselves  about 
monstrosities  the  task  of  explaining  to  us  the  share  which 
each  must  have  had,  and  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that 
the  foetus  possessed  in  its  nervous  system  energy  enough  for 
the  development  of  these  parts,  but  nothing  by  which  it 
could  ever  have  manifested  Sentiment^  Consciousness,  or  In- 
telligence. 

Next  day  I  set  out  fpr  Cremona.  I  remarked  ^in  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum  of  that  town,  a  woman  of  35  years  of  age,  well- 
constituted  in  the  organs  of  automatic  life,  but  completely 
idiotic  from  infancy.  Her  head  was  two-thirds  smaller  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  woman.  The  coincidence  of  the  ex- 
tremely deficient  size  of  the  brain  and  the  poverty  of  mental 
power  had  never  attracted  the  attention  of  the  physician.  I 
begged  of  them  to  keep  the  skull  afler  her  death,  but  sup^ 
pose  that  they  will  have  ibrgotten  it.  In  the  same  hospital 
I  saw  an  idiot  of  50  years  of  age,  who  had  been  SO  years  in 
that  state;  during  which  time  he  had  never  worn  any  thing 
but  a  shirt,  and,  thus  equipped,  had  walked  about  summer 
and  winter,  without  suffering  from  either  heat  or  cold,  and 
without  being  ill.  He  belongs  to^  a  distinguished  family. 
The  external  configuration  of  the  head  indicates  a  good  de- 
velopment, and  in  his  youth  he  was  a  man  of  talent.  In 
this  case  we  may  remark,  that  when  the. functions  of  the  brain 
are  impaired  by  diseiase,  without  any  affection  of  the  nerves 
of  automatic  life,  the  organic  or  vegetative  functions  continue 
to  go  on,  and  the  body  is  even  less  subject  to  external  influ- 
ences than  before,  affording  a  new  proof  of  the  distinctness 
of  the  two,  and  of  the  power  which  the  sensations  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  brain  exercise  over  the  state  of  the  health. 

In  November  I  went  to  Venice,  and  having  had  an  intro- 
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duction  to  Professor  Aglietti,  a  celebrated  physician  and 
director  of  the  Civic  Hospital,  he  invited  me  to  give  a  public 
dissection  of  the  brain  on  Gall^s  prindples,  which  I  did  on 
the  8th,  in  the  Iknatomical  hall  of  the  Hoftintal.  Messrs 
Aglietti,  Gastagna,  Rima,  Sette,  physicians  of  the  provindat 
delegation,  Zanini,  and  all  the  first  professors  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  many  students  and  other  persons,  were  present,  and 
expressed  their  satisfaction. 

If  it  came  within  my  plan  to  \dy  before  you  my  observa- 
tions on  the  establishments  for  JunaUcs  in  Italy,  I  would 
certmnly  have  much  to  say,  but  I  must  confine  myself  to 
that  of  Venice  in  particular.  It  is  one  of  the  hospitals  which 
is  fitill  in  the  same  state  as  during  the  last  fifty  y^ars.  But 
as  there  is  now  a  general  impulse  towards  the  amelioration  of 
these  asylums  in  Italy,  I  most  willingly  dispense  with  any 
further  remarks. 

On  quitting  Venice,  I  remained  two  days  at  Ferrara.  In 
the  public  library  of  that  place  the  remains  and  skull  of 
Ariosto  are  preserved  behind  a  marble  monument  erected  to 
his  memory.  Over  this  monument  is  placed  a  marble  bust, 
which  the  librarian  told  me  had  been  executed  from  a  model 
made  from  a  cast  taken  after  death.  .  In  this  bust  the  oi^an 
of  Ideality  is  very  largely  developed,  and  a  beautifully-form- 
ed forehead,  broader  and  more  perpendicular  than  those 
seen  in  the  engravings,  is  visible.  There  is  also  a  bronze 
medal  of  him  preserved  in  the  library^  which  was  found 
beside  his  Testament. 

From  Ferrara,  I  proceeded  by  Bologna,  and  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic^  to  Ancona,  Loretto,  and  Rome ;  at  which  last 
place  I  held  a  meeting  on  13th  December,  at  Ptofessor 
Manni^s,  at  which  I  gave  an  exposition  of  the  anatomy  and. 
phyaology  of  the  bndn,  as  I  had  done  at  Milan.  Professors 
Carpi,  Falcioni,  Luppi,  Manni,  Metaxa,  Sisoo,  Trasmondi, 
and  many  others,  were  present ;  and  the  Princes  Dolgorowky, 
Kousakowsky,  attached  to  the  Russian  embassy,  and  many 
savans  and  persons  of  distinction,  also  did  me  he  honour  to 
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attend.  -  The  expressimis  of  satis&ction  were  enthanastie, 
and  many  flattering  compliments  were  paid  to  me.  At  tbis 
time  I  watf  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  a  very  eliglit  scratch 
on  my  left  hand,  which  'passed  unnotio^  at  the  moment^  bat 
which  f»roved  safficient  to  inoculate  m&  witli  the  «fftk<felic 
virus,  as  it  was  followed  by  an  exteustre  abscess,  wU^  de- 
prived me  of  the  use  of  my  hand  for  two  months.  Except 
for  this  accident  I  would  have  repeated  my  demonstrations, 
and  wouM  probably  have  held  a  meeting  in  the  palace  of  his 
exceilefacy^  the  Russian  ambassador,  Count  Italinsky,  who 
expffMsed  a  wish  to  that  eftct.  This  would'  have  relieved 
the  timid,  wtio  were  afraid'  to  comp^K)mise  themselves  by 
assisting  at  a  demonstration  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  brain.  But,  for  the  honour  of  truth,  I  ought  to  add^ 
that  two  prelates  of  the  highest  merit,  and  in  a  very  elevated 
rank,  testified  the  greatest  anxiety  to  know  the  physiology  of 
the  brain.  Do  not  believe  that  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
hypocrisy  are  so  generally  prevalent  among  the  cleigy  o{ 
Italy,  and  especially  of  Rome,  that  truth,  philosophy,  Ahd 
Jigbt,  cannot  readi  the  higher  minds:  Over  all  Italy,  and 
in  all  classes,  men  of  gt^eat  talent  are  to  be  met  with,  and 
perhaps  I  am  deceived  in  this  point,  but  I  believe  that  even 
at  Rome  a  new  order  of  ideas,  which  is  destined,  by  the  im- 
mutable decree  of  nature,  to  replace  that  obstinate  and  retro* 
grade  decrepitude  which  is  extinguishing  around  us,  is  im- 
pressing itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  present  generation. 
Wo  to  the  nations  who  shall  remain  behind  while  the  others 
advance  I  Lands  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece,  you  remain 
for  ages  to  attest  this  truth  !  Men  of  Itdy,  to  whom  Provi. 
denoe  has  confided  power,  let  n6t  the  lessou  be  lost  for  you 
and  your  fellow-countrymen. 

Professor  Metaxa,  a  philosopher  of  much  merit,  having 
heard  that  we  regarded  the  cerebellum  as  the  organ  of  Ama* 
tiveness,  communicated  to  me  Ae  case  of  a  lady,  who  t6  a 
mature  age  lived  a  quiet  and  regular  life,  and  then  gave  Way 
to  extreme  dissipation-;  shordy  afteil  which  she  was  attacked 
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by  a  disease  of  which  she  died.     Dissection  exposed  suppura- 
tion  of  the  oereteiliitn:' 

In  the  cabinet  t>f  ai^litomy  and  pathology,  in  the  hospital 
oF  th^  l^pirito  Santo,  I  niaw  the  skull  of  a*  Russian  soldier, 
preserved  by  Professor  Flajani^  in  which  is  observed  a  eurLi 
ihg-piti,  penetrating  between  the  hemispheres  of  tii)&  bridn, 
^hiost  as  far  as  the  great  commissun,  and  pasnng  ^y  the 
idde  df  the  Ibngitndinal  smiis,  but  without  touching  it/  The 
head  of  die  pin  is  entirely  covered  by  the  bone.  It  is  -prdb- 
able,  as  is  remarked  by  M.  Valentin,  in  his  Tmvelshrltaly, 
that  thb  foreign  body  had  been  introduced  at  the  Ifontanel 
soon  after  birth,  for  a  wicked  purpose.  This  mode  of  infan- 
ticide is  an  ancient  one,  and  Fodfere  quotes  several  instaAdfs 
of  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  18S5  I  was  at  Na^rfes ;  but,  on  adcount 
of  the  state  of  my  hand,  was  unable  to  give  any  demonstra- 
don  prior  to  the  13th  March.  It  then  took  pla^e  in  the 
anaton^ical  amphitheatre  of  the  uni verity,  at  the  Hospital  for 
Incurables.  M.  Pinto,  professor  of  anatomy^  M.  Leonessa, 
professor  of  clinical  surgery,  Messrs  Cfaiaverini,  Lostritto, 
Magliari,  Perrone^  and  many  other  medical  men  and  students, 
were  present  It  was  at  Naples  that  the  physidaiis  were 
most  circumspect,  and  that  several  professors  were  afraid  to  ap- 
pear, for  compromising  themselves  with  the  priest  party,  which 
has  the  chief  influence  in  the  government  of  that  country. 
Is  it  not  curious  to  see  how  the  physiology  of  the  brain  makes 
the  bigoted  and  the  ignorant  tremble,  as  if  their  souls  were 
immediately  to  quit  tbdr  bodies,  and  no  longer  find  room 
within  them  ?  With  what  surprise  will  this  niaiserie  of  our 
contemporaries  be  one  day  regarded ! 

In  the  same  hospital  I  saw  some  curious  excrescences  fhnn 
a  skull ;  but,  after  seeing  Mr  LangstafP'^s  cabinet  in  London, 
they  are  not  worth  notice. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  with  any  account  of  the  hospital  of 
Aversa  at  Naples.  It  is  destined  for  the  insane,  and  I  have 
seen  it,  which  is  saying  enough.    The  public  has  recovered 
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from  the  apathy  into  which  they  once  were  thrown  by  the 
wonders  of  M.  Linguiti :  they  know  how  (ax  that  ab^  im- 
posed upon  the  goyempieiUi  and  that  at  •  the  hospital  of 
Aversa  the  treatment  of  mental  aUenation  is  not  a  bit  ^ore 
advanced  than  elsewhere^ 

lairetoming  from  Naples,  I  stopped  at  Florence,  8n4>  on 
87tb  April,  held  a  meeting  in  the  hospital  oi Santa  Maria  Nuo^ 
va.  At  that  lecture  were  present  Professors  UocelU  and  Nes- 
pdiy'the  first  oocupied  with  teaching  anatomy  and  clinical  sup^ 
geryi-^he  second  with  clinical  inec|i^n^-*-M.  Lippi,  and  some 
btlm'  'pbyopiansi-^tbe  celebrated  BorelU  and  Poerio,  ancien£ 
Neapcfoa^  deputies,  &c.  &c.  -His  e^ccellency  the  Count  of 
Bomhellef,  ambassador  from  Aii5ti:ia,  and  spme  other  distin- 
gubhed  persons,  also  honoured  me  by  their  presence.  The 
result  of  this  first  demonstration  was,  that  it  was  ^kjen  of  in 
society  with  delight,  and  I  was  reqiiested  to  add  a  phypiolo- 
gical  exposition  which  aqcordiogly  took  place  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Mu9ie  Royal  de  Physique.  I  collected  there  all  the 
skulls  of  men  and  animals  possessed  by  the  society,  and  pro- 
cured by  the  professors,  and  from  them  gave  a  summary  ex- 
position of  the  organology  and  physiology.  At  this  second 
meeting,  besides  the  persons  indicated  above^  there  were  pre- 
sent ^Qunt  Bardi,  director  of  the  Rqyal  Museums,  Count  Gino 
Capponi,  Giordane,  celebrated  philosopher,  Bertelotti,  also  a 
▼ery  learned  man.  I  believe  I  have  left  the  minds  of  all 
these  estimable  men  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  principles 
of  the  new  doctrine.  I  have  never  received  more  flattering 
compliments  than  were  p^d  me  on  this  occasion.  On  the 
14th,  at  the  hospital  of  St  Bonifazio^  I  dissected  a  braia  in 
private  for  M.  Lippi,  a  man  whose  paucity  of  talent  places 
him  below  mediocrity,  and  who  is  at  this  moment  one  of 
the^nost  vehement  pamphleteers,  against  Phrenology. 

On  the  18th,  I  held  the  last  meeting  at  the  Royal  Museum, 
and  the  number  of  my  auditors  was  still  increased.  Profes- 
sors fietti,  Gaxzeri,  Taigioni,  and  others,  who  were  not  pre- 
sent at  the  first  demonstrations,  attended  this  one. 
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Cmmt  Bardi  did  me  the  bonour  to. invite. me  to  dine  thai 
day  wkk  the  first  pfofeesots  of  the  city,  and  amiounqed,  that 
he  bed  ahready  ^yea  orders  that  the  difiereat  preparaticHia 
of  the  brain,  as  eidubited  in  the  pUtes  of  Gall's  large  work, 
should  be  executed  in  wax  for  the  anatomical  museum.   Thus 
at  Florence,  wheiie  the  governlnent  is  milder  and  more  nea- 
sonablo  than,  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  might  be  seen,  in  the 
same  assembly)  pemone  of  a  diplomatic  character,  and  men 
celebrated  for  talent,  but  banished  their  native  country  iox 
political  opinions;  and  there  the  government  encouraging 
practical  studies  without  giving  any  weight  to  the  uneastneas 
of  the  ignorant  and  fanatical.  .  The  Italians  aire  still  ithe  men 
of  past  times,  notwithstanding  the  abject  eoodttion  into  .i^ehic^ 
the  enemies  of  their  prosperity  have  thrown  them;  >  and 
whenever  they  could,  even  with  some  danger^  attend  (0  the 
great  ideas  of  philosophy  and  politics,  they  have  done  it.    It 
is,  consequently,  almost  certain,  that  the  new  doctrine  will  be 
cultivated  in  Italy  by  men  of  talent,  and  produce  an  ample 
reward  of  good  fruits.    It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  still  much  ignorance,  and  that  to  ignomnoe  the 
priest  party  has  added  hatred  and  persecution ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  I  am  able  to  assure  you,  that  the  thinking  class 
of  Italians  is  vigorous  in  intellectual  power  and  in  coiisage, 
and  will  not  be  crushed  by  the  audacious  ignorantiMi  . 

On  leaving  Florence  I  went  in  the  direction  of  Bologna, 
where  I  had  time  to  give  only  one  anatomical  demonstratiop, 
on  21st  May,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  University.  Frofts- 
sors  Tommarini,  Mondini,  Alessandrini,  Medici,  Gozai,  Mea- 
zetti,  and  some  medical  men,  were  present  All  eacpitteed 
strongly  their  satisfaction  and  esteem. 

At  Bologna,  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  Chartreiixi  a 
skuU,  believed  to  be  that  of  Guido  Reni,  the  celebrated  pain- 
ter, ia  preserved.  The  head  is  small,  and  the  OFgani2ati<>n  is 
as  follows  :-«The  organs  of  Amativeness,  Adhesivmiess,  Ac- 
qpuadveness,  Sdf-esteem,  Language,  Tune,  Number,  Cau- 
sality, and  Firmness,  are  very  feebly  developed,  and  those 
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of  Pbilopnogeqitiveiiefis^  Love  of  Approbatioo,  ETenftuality, 
Lpcalitjt  CoDstructivenesfl^  Colour^  Comparisoo,  Idealitjr, 
Beoevolenoe,  and  ImitatioD,  are  very  large  If  we  oonsult 
the  biography  of  thb  painter,  and  compare  his  manifestations 
during  life  with  the  organization  just  noticed,  the  probability 
of  its  being  4he  true  skull  of  Guido  is  ^"eat  Guido  showed 
no  talent  but  that  of  painting,  and  could  scarcely  read  or 
write,  not  being  acquainted  with  orthography.  He  was  a 
gamester,  more  Tain  than  proud,  chaste,  and  powerful  in 
the  exprestton  pyen  to  his  figures,  and  in  drawmg  and 
colouring. 

The  celebrfited  Mezzofante,  who  knows  and  speaks  48  Ian* 
guages,  is  professor  and  librarian  at  Bologna.  He  has  not 
the  ey^  hfieur  de  Hie ;  but  the  anterior  inferior  part  of  the 
forehead  is  greatly  developed,  and  projects  over  the  eyes, 
oovering  them  like  a  roof.  The  cerebral  convolutions  of  the 
inferior  part  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  must  thus  have 
a  considerable  development.  At  Bologna  I  terminated  my 
anatomico^physiolo^cal  demonstrations,  and  therefore  finish 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

In  returning  to  France,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  Turiq, 
although,  as  I  intended  to  go  by  the  Simplon,  I  did  not 
mean  to  visit  it.  During  my  stay  I  was  careful  not  to 
occupy  myself  with  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  as  the  Je- 
suits deal  with  brains  after  their  own  fashion,  and  that  satis- 
fied me.  I  was  detained  there  much  longer  than  I  wished, 
by  the  unheard-of  vexations  and  annoyance  which  I  suffered 
from  the  custom-house  establishment,  which  at  the  frontiers, 
because  I  had  some  old  books  in  my  possession,  seized  my 
manuscripts  and  baggage,  to  remit  them,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
days,  for  the  revision  of  the  censors  of  the  capital,  where  I 
was  detained  another  fortnight  I  preserve  in  the  notes  of 
my  journey  the  names  of  the  persons  who  so  far  disgraced 
the  government  of  Piedmont  and  my  dear  country.  Turin 
has  many  respectable  professors,  such  as  Rolando,  Belingeri, 
Bonino,  &c. ;  but,  berides  having  their  ideas  dogged  by 
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Note  ijf  Urn  EdUor.^^'^r  FoMad  has  d^fpended  several 
noteflit^iliia  iQteK8tiog.raport ;  but  as  they  are  not  inmiedi* 
alely  connected  with  the  sulked  of  our  pages,  we  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  |^ve  them  a  place.  We  consider 
Dr  Fossati's  report  bb  a  valuable  contributbn  to  the  Sodety 
9$  w^Il  a|i  to  our  journal,  and  we  hope  that  his  recent  eleptio^ 
m»  conespending  member  43i  the  Society  la^y  induce  him 
to  communicate  frequently  with  the  Phrenologists  of  this  dty* 
Bis. intimate  relatiopis  with  Dr  Qali  afford  him  many  «dvan. 
tugea  which  we  ^nnot  boast  of  possessing*  Along,  with  the 
above  report  is  a  discourse  ^'  on  the  Influence  of  the  InteUectua) 
<'  Physiology  on  Science,  Litesature,  and  Art,^  delivered  as 
Ihe  opening  lecture  of  a  course  on  Phrenology,  and  which  we 
Biay  perhaps  translate  and  lay  before  our  readers  in  a  sub- 
aefuent  number,  bat  for  which  we  have  not  room  in  the  pre- 
sent 


ARTICLE  XV. 

NEW  HJBLICATIONS  IN  PHRENOIX>OY. 

Ths  following  works  have  appeared  since  our  last  publication. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  the  title  of 
each. 

I.  A  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education, 
founded  on  the  Study  of  the  Nature  of  Man.  By  G.  Spurz- 
heim,  M.  D.  Second  edition^  improved  and  enlarged^  8vo, 
pp.  SS7.     Treuttel,  WUrtz,  and  lUchter,  London. 

■ 

II.  A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  I^aws  of  Man.    By  G.  Spune. 

beim,  M.  D.  12mo,  pp.  820. 

1V>  rnu  Rbabbb.— The  French  MS.  at  this  little  volume  I 
eonidsd,  in  ISies,  tn  my  friend  R.  WiUis^  who  wit  so  lend  «s  to 
trao/Blate  it  for  me  shortly  after.  It  was  promised  so  long  age  as 
the  middle  of  1825^  under  the  title  of  a  Philosophical  Catechism, 
and'tMi  aiDtaftlly  printed  the  same  year.  I  have,  however,  thought 
pBsper  to  alter  the  tide  to  that  which  it  now  bears. 

London,  June  83d,  1828. 
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IH»  The  ConatitutiQa  of  Man  considered  in  xda&aa  jto 
FtTtffniw)  Objects.    By  George  Combe.    19nifl^  pp,  S19^ 

w 

IV.  [Elements  of  Phrenology.  By  George  Combe.  Third 
edition^  itHproved  and  enlarged. 

'  Advbrtiseuent  to  the  Third  Edition. — ^Thu  edition  is 
{Mtated  on  a  closer  tjpe  Aan  l^e  t#o  which  precdM  it,  hj  whidh 
meansa4»iuideniUe  additioB  has  been  made  to  the  matter  of  th(s 
work,  without  increasing  the  size  or  the  price. 

Dr  Sparzheim,  in  his  Fisit  to  Edinburgh,  in  182B,  demonstrate 
ed  the  anatomy  oi  die  brain,  and  traoed  out  die  connexion  between 
the.oj^gBDB,  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  satbfiEMStory^  that  the  basiaaF 
his  arrangement  of  them  appeared  obviously  founded  in  nature.  In 
this  editiob  I  have,  in  consequence,  adopted  his  classificatioik; 

In  the  oenrse  of  nnmenms  ceaversatioos,  he  kindly  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  with  him  the  few  points  of  doctrine  on 
whicn  we  had  previously  differed.  With  the  exception  of  Concen- 
tMxTenesB,  on  which  my  opinions  remain  unchaoged,  he  satisieft 
me  that  he  wu,  in  other particolan^  in  the  right ;  i^  I  haYftads|i(^ 
ed  his  views  accordingly. 

Dr  Spnnsheim  proposed  some  modifications  of  the  lines  marldng 
ent  the  organs  on  the  bust ;  but  ai  I  have  not  yet  had  tune  siift- 
cieat  to  compare  the  proposed  alterations  with  nature,  I  retain  the 
old  markings  till  farther  consideration. 

I  gratefully  adcnowledge  the  nniform  kindness  with  which  Dr 
Spurzheim  has  in  every  instance  met  my  inquiries,  and  the  highly- 
philosophical  liberality  with  which  he  has  permitted  me  to  benefit 
ny  his  aiscoveries.    ' 

EDtyBimoH,  12th  July,  1828. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

ADDITIONAL  CASE  OF  SPECTRAL  ILLUSION,  WITH  AC^ 
COMPANYING  PAIN  IN  THE  ORGANS  OF  FORM,  SIZE, 
WEIGHT,  COUOURING,  ORDER,  NUMBER,  AND  INDI- 
VIDUALITY. 

• 

HAPPBiUKa,  on  a  Tery  recent  virit  to  the  country,  to  b»ia 
company  with  Mrs  D.,  the  phenomena  of  spectral  illusidns 
chanced  to  be  inentioned.  Mrs  D.  took  an  espedal  inteimt 
in  the  discussion,  as  she  had  experienced  both  iUosions  and 
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N§l0  ijf  ike  JEdUor—- Dr  FoMati  has  a|(ipaided  several 
notes ita  iliis  iotai«stiDg.re|ip]1; ;  bat  as  they  are  not  immec& 
aldy  coonected  with  the  subject  of  our  pages,  we  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  g^ve  them  a  place.  We  consider 
Dr  Fossati's  report  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Sodety 
a^  w^II  41^  to  our  Journal,  and  we  hope  that  hb  recent  elepUoi^ 
MA  oonespending  meaiber  oE  the  Society  may  induce  him 
to  communicate  frequently  with  the  Phicnolqgists  of  this  city. 
His  intimate  relations  with  Dr  Qall  afford  him  maay  advan- 
tages wluoh  we  ^nnot  boast  of  possessing.  Along,  with  the 
above  report  is  a  discourse  ^'  on  the  Influence  of  the  Intellectual 
*f  .physiology  on  Scienoe,  Xtit^Bature,  and  Art,^  delivesed  as 
She  opening  lecture  of  a  course  on  Phrenology,  and  which  we 
may  perhaps  translate  and  lay  before  our  readers  in  a  sub« 
sequent  number,  bni  for  which  we  have  not  room  in  the  pre- 
sent 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS  IN  PHK£NOIX)OY. 

Thx  following  works  have  appeared  since  our  last  publication. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  the  title  of 
each. 

I.  A  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education, 
founded  on  the  Study  of  the  Nature  of  Man.  By  G.  Spurz- 
heim,  M.  D.  Second  edition^  improved  and  enlarged^  Svo, 
pp.  S37.    Treuttel,  WUrtz,  and  Richter,  London. 

■ 

II.  A  Sketdi  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man.    By  G.  Spurs. 

bdm,  M.  D.  12mo,  pp.  S20. 

1V>  TBB  Rbabbr.— The  French  MS.  of  this  little  volume  I 
aoMUlsd,  ID  ]8tt»  to  my  Mead  R*  WilliB^  who  ww  to  kiod  as  to 
trandate  it  for  me  shortly  after.  It  was  promised  so  long  ago  as 
the  middle  of  1825,  under  tbe  title  of  a  Philosophical  Catechism, 
and*  wtn  actually  printed  the  aame  year.  I  have,  however,  thought 
pBsper  to  alter  the  title  to  that  which  it  now  bears. 

London,  June  23d,  1S28. 
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Jlii  The  Confltittttba  of  Maa  cxmadered  in  rdaltoii  to 
T?^yti>r««l  Objects.    By  Georjge  Combe.    19mQ,  pp,  Sift. 

IV.  Elements  of  Phrenology.  By  George  Combe.  Third 
edition^  iftiproved  and  enlarged. 

Advbrtisemekt  to  the  Thibd  Edition. — ^Thu  edition  is 
priBted  on  a  closer  type  Chan  tile  two  which  preo0diMl  it,  by  whidft 
meaos  axonsidecable  additioa  has  been  made  to  the  matter  of  thi- 
work,  without  increasing  the  size  or  the  price. 

Dr  Sparzheim,  in  his  visit  to  Edinbtirgh,  in  l&ZB,  demonstrate 
ad  the  anatomy  oi  the  brain,  and  traced  oUt  Iha  CDonexion  betweea 
the  orgfuoB,  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  satis&^tory^  that  the  basjiof 
his  arrangement  of  them  appeared  obviously  founded  in  nature.  In 
this  edition  I  have,  in  consequence,  adopted  his  classification: 

Id  the  ooane  of  niuneroiis  oaaversatioiiB,  his  kindly  affarM  me 
an  oppprtunity  of  discuasinf  with  him  the  few  points  of  doctrine  on 
whicn  we  had  previously  differed.  With  the  exception  of  Concen- 
trativenesB,  on  which  my  opinions  remain  unchanged,  he  satiBiet 
me  that  he  waa^  in  other  particolan^  in  the  right ;  and  I  haTaadsi|ife» 
ed  his  views  accordingly. 

Dr  Spurzheim  proposed  some  modifications  of  the  lines  marlnng 
out  the  oigans  on  the  bust ;  but  as  I  have  aot  yet  bad  time  su&- 
cieat  to  compare  the  proposed  alleratioBa  with  naSme,  I  retain  the 
old  markings  till  farther  consideration. 

I  gratefiiHy  acknowledge  the  uniferm  kindness  with  which  Dr 
Sppzheim  has  in  every  instance  met  my  inquiries,  and  the  highly- 
philosophical  liberality  with  which  he  has  permitted  me  to  benefit 
ny  his  discoveries.    ' 

Edixbytbgh,  12th  July,  1828. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

ADDITIONAl^  CASE  OF  SPECTRAL  ILLUSION,  WITH  AC. 
COMPANYING  PAIN  IN  THE  ORGANS  OF  FORM,  SIZE, 
WEIGHT,  COIX)URING,  ORDER,  NUMBER,  AND  INDI- 
VIDUALITY. ' 

Happbmiko^  on  a  very  recent  visit  to  the  country,  to  beui 
company  with  Mrs  D.,  the  phenomena  of  spectral  illusibna 
chanced  to  be  mentioned.  Mrs  D.  took  an  espedal  intec^ 
in  the  discussion,  ae  she  had  experienced  both  iUosiona  and 
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bad  pain.  She  gave  that  pointed  and  dear  aoooant  of  both 
whidi  we  should  exp^(  ftoifi .  a  well-educated,  intelligent, 
and  candid  woman.  In  her  waking  hours  thb  lady  was 
UterfUj  tojl^jred,  wiib  hf^A  fac^  g^filig.i^t.  hfr^  aiid  sp^ 
proaching  close  to  her  in  every  possible  aggravation  of  horror. 
S)M|ii«««ilialMg*!a  tedwui'iraBOftty  in  iebildbMLiwhea>dMBe 
tyijiMwsr  tro^bl#d  her.  Beisides  die  fbnns,  whiohi  wore  of 
iMiliml  >oc4ouft  though  oftiyi  ^bloody*  she  was  peipiexed  by 
Ikmrvftfiaim  m  fiw^ftromc^im&A  tp  «u»iitD. :  Mr^DL  had 
alflo  entire  human  figuxes,  b«ill|ey.  were  always,  as  minute  as 
pos^  or  eten/;piAbead^  aod  iReve  :io  ^eitt  coofufijm  and 
liiuiibersi  itodicatiag;  *mQriiid«'adtioB2  of  Order  md  tNumber. 
Likf  Mr  Joh»  Hunter  too,  and  .the>^i«ii9-eatet,-Mr9'.D. 
had  illusive  perceptions  in-tkati  ftftnotbuiiof  We^bt  which 
gives  the  peroeptioaof  eqoitibriufli^ea  ^nst  selation^  togriftrita- 
lioD.'  Sbe/waa'doeadfiiKy  annojred.wUii  tba  sensafien  of 
descending  without  the  means  of  stopping.  The  opinna-eater 
experienced  falling  as  if  for  mllliona  jof  nfiles^  Itfud  cobsidered 
itbat  iikiaioB.  tbs  mdst  amsup^^ovtablaafiithii  many  horrible  ones 
which  punished  the  insane  debauchery  of  his  pemieicnis  habit. 
The  only.cfther  iUusion  su£Pefed*by .Mat  £>.. was  flashing 
light,  showings  as  im  Miss  S«  L«,  over^exoUd  Cokmring. 
The  illusions  dkl  not,  in  her  case^  present  entire  spectres, 
reocgoittble  as  known  iadividiials,  but,  like  some  of  Miss  S. 
L.^s  and  the  opium-ealer^s^  were  visitations  of  .what  the 
latter  calls  <<  the  tyranny  of  the  huamn  fgceJ" 

Mrs  D.  then  described  the  pain  which  accompmhied  her 
illunons,  viz.  acute  pain  in  the  upper  part,  or  roolt  of  the 
nose,  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  Form,  and  all  along  the  eye- 
brows,  which  takes  in  Individuality,  Size,  Weight,  Cok>ur- 
ing,  Order,  and  Number. 
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ARTTlfcLE  "XVil.  ''■'■■ 

MUSIC,— PEBCEmOW  OP  BT  trit  DEAP  AND  bUMft 

Setsbal  eaM§  are  on  teootdof  poMiis  deaf-andf  duMbr  pir^ 
eeiving  attd  bemg  delighted  ^th  tnusie.  Mr  &.fimi^m$($ 
informed^  Ihat^  ar  Mr  Barns  of  Sdiabui^b  was^  an ^  ^iaitipki 
in  pMkt^  tglnd  hMt^  prdeoMd  'air  ititemewf  nMr  .hin^  ihtf 
following  eabveniaidontCR)k  plate  in  flffrjlii^r^:^      ''    * 

Afr  CoMiA«.  '<  I  have  heavd  duMl  you  are  fond  of  .miMia^ 
and  widiyuu  ta  destsribehew^>liia  inftotnee  oi  it  vwulMt 
youy  aikd  how  yoo  feel,  that  aa  aocoutit  of  it  inay  be  pub- 
lished in*  the  Phtvniriogioal'  Jouisialt^ i 

Mr Bmrmi  *^ It wof Myssnaeiy'* (fm^Mmg his anml)      • 

JtfrC.  ^<  Did  your  "wbole^tedy  fed»  or  onlgr  ymxt  handl 
and  anns?^ 

Mr  B.  •«  My  whole*  bodyi^ 

Mr  C.  *«  Docs  th^  nkiac  exnlse  your  feelingSy-^HBMllie'ydo 

Mr  B,  <*  Sometiities it raisesmy  soul  to  the  aky.'^M       \  \ 
Mr  C*  <^  Do  you  hear  ai^  soundef  the  instnnncot  at  aili** 
MrB.  <<  When  I  met  the>  miiitary  drums  I  tfelt*  the 
sound'  deligbtAjlly,  as  weH  as  die  report  of  a-catmoiH  quitk 
and  ahiMrpy'^rtiettlariy  like  the  sound  of  a  whip."* 
Mr  C.  <*  Butifid  tbii  soundoame  in  by  the  ear,  or  ^by 

thebedyp''  

Mr  B.  ^^  I  somedmes  could  bear.^ 

Mr^C.  <<  Can  you  hear  a  oomnum  piano-fbvte  or  ^rioKn 

by  tb^Mirr 

Mr  B.  <^  Yes,  sometimes,  whenerer  I  stood  near  diem.^ 
Mr  C.  ^*  Have  you  ever  pleasure  from  music,  when  you 

hear  no  sound  by  the  ear,*~I  mean,  do  the  impresdons  made 

by  musical  instruments  on  your  body  give  you  pleasure 

when  no  sound  is  heard  by  your  ear  P^ 
Mr  B.  «  No.*^ 
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Mr  C.  ^<  Then  your  ear  must  always  be  affected  by  the 
sound  before  you  have  pleasure  from  music  ?^ 

Mr  B,  <<  Yes,  wheueTer  I  felt  the  sound  of  the  warlike  in- 
struments, or  XKLUsic,  drumsn  $^  (hey  idways  ezdted  my 
sense  as  powerfully  as  if  I  was  in  battles.  I  have  displayed 
my  ib&dnesB  far  music  and  the  ]]iianoi-&rte  nnce  rhy  bo^hodd. 
I  used  to  play  on  an  organ  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine 
vhea  I  was  a  little  boyy-*-it  delighted  my  sense  v^  mutib.^ 
■    JIfr  C.  *'  Yon  mean  your  ear  ?** 

Mr  B.  <^  Yes,  I  sometimes  o^uld  hear  very  well,  but  not 
M  a  great  distanoei'^ 

Mr  a  ^  Wore  you  deaf  ftom  biith  P"* 

Mr  B.  <*  I  lost  my  hearing  by  a  fall  from  my  old  nurse^s 
arms,  acddentally,  at  the  age  of  seven  months^  aeoonding  to 
the  information  of  my  mother  and  sisteiv^  and  also  sevelNil  of 
1^  old  friends  at  Dundee,  and  my  ears  bled  very  much  after 
my  fall'' 

Edinbingh^  16th  December,  1827. 

The  organs  of  Tune  and  Time  are  lately  devdoped  in 
Mr  Bums,  and,  by  the  reports  that  had  reached  us,  we  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  musical  vibrattons  of.  the  air  on  the 
serves 'Of  Tdudi  conveyed  to  him  the  perception  of  melody ; 
but  the  foregoing  dialogue  shows  that  the  sound  reaches  his 
ear,  and  that  although  that  organ  is  impaired,  it  is  not  de- 
afeKoyed.  It  is  highly  probable  ^at^  if  a  minute  investigation 
were  made  into  other  cases  of  a  ^milar  kind,  the  resiiU  would 
be  the  same. 
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Sib  William  HAsnLioN  akd  PasENOLoar. 

Sib  Wiiibux  has  not.  y«t  publidicd  hid/'  FacU  ud  Ilodon^" 
announced  several  months  ago.  Our  contributor,  who  was  prev 
paring  a  review  of  Sir  William's  correspondence  with  Dr  Spurz« 
neim  and  Mr  Combe,  was  suddenly  called  to  London  on  busi- 
ness, when  only  part  of  his  article  was  prepared^  and  jie  did 
not  return  in  time  to  complete  it  for  this  Number.  It  shall  ap- 
pear, however,  in  our  next  publication. 

CoPBNHAOBN. — ^Wc  have  received  the  June  Number  of  the 
Danish.  Phrenological  Journal  f  and  Dr  ^opp9^  baa  sent  an  Ice- 
land skull,  with  an  interesting  account  o^  the  national  character^ 
to  Mr  6.  Uombe,  for  the  Phrenological  Journal. 

NoTTiKOBAM^— A  medical  member  of  the  literary  society  of 
Nottiogbam.  lately  read  an  eaaay  '<On  the  Theory  of  Dr  Goiy 
which  excited  an  animated  delwte,  and  brought  forth  an  essqf: 
against  the  science  from  the  pen  of  a  clerical  gentleman,  who 
subsequently  printed  the  pUk  of  his  objections  in  a  newspaper. 
We  have  read  the  article,  and  find  it,  timoBt  verbatim,,  a  repeli- 
tion  of  the  objections  urged  by  the  opponents  in  Edinbur^ 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  but  lonff  since  abandoned  as  untenable 
and  absurd,  exponents  would  save  themsdves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  by  lookmg  into  our  earlier  numbers,  where  they  w^ 
find  every  sort  of  objections  ready  stated,  and  answers  also,  if 
the  latter  do  not  suit  their  purpose,  they  may  follow  the  example 
of  some  of  their  coadjutors,  and  omit  thoyi.  A  smatt  reply  api> 
peared  in  another  Nottingham  newspaper,  and  there  the  con^ 
troversy,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  terminated. 

Makobbstbb. — ^Dr  Holland  has  published  a  work  **  Qh 
''  Edttoation,"  in  which  the  aubject  ia  treated  mi  phrenokgiafi 
principles.  The  science  is  rapidly  gaining  jKround  in  Manches- 
ter.  br  Holland  lately  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Hali&z, 
where  he  received  the  most  flattering  encouragemmt  from  the 
first  families. 

HoiiL.— We  are  informed  that  Phrenology  is  here  the  subject 
<  of  a  public  controversy  at  present,  but  we  have  not  seen  any  of 
the  articles.    Truth  always  gains  by  discussion,  and  the  pertina- 
city of  attadc  shows  diat  i&  deepest  interest  is  excited  by  the 
scienoe* 

Wb8T  Indibs. — ^We  were  called  upon  lately  by  Mr  J— ~-  firom 
Trinidad,  whooiTered  to  send  us  some Gharib  and  negro  skulls.  He 
said  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  Phrenology  by  the  following 
occurrence :— In  sailing  in  a  steam-boat  from  one  West  India 
island  to  another.  Phrenology  had  been  started  as  a  subject  of  con- 
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venation.  A  lady^  who  was  a  passenger,  defended  it,  and  at 
last  examined  the  head  of  a  gentleman  who  travelled  with  him, 
and  also  his  own  head.  Her  account  of  his  friend's  character 
was  strikingly  accurate^  and  in  his  own  case  she  'was  equally 
successful.  He  never  saw  the  lady  before  nor  since ;  but  was 
convinced  that  the  principles  of  the  science  must  be  founded  in 
nature  before  sudi  results  could  be  exhibited.  We  mention 
this  anecdote  as  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  Phrenology  is 
insensibly  diffusing  itself.  We  were  not  aware  that  it  had  a 
single  disciple  in  uie  West  Indies. 

CuPAB-FiPB.— The  interesting  case  of  Dr  A  is  unavoid- 
ably postponed  till  next  Number,  our  pages  having  been  filled 
np  before  we  had  completed  some  necessary  inquiries.  Our 
correspondent  has  our  best  thanks. 

Lancaster. — Sir  James  Gardiner,  Bart.,  has  kindly  forward- 
ed the  skull  of  Jane  Scott  (lately  executed  for  murder),  to  have 
a  cast  taken  fW>m  it,  and  presented,  in  his  name,  to  the  Phreno- 
logical Society.  In  a  letter  to  Dr  A.  Combe,  accompanying  the 
akuU,  Sir  James  mentions,  that  he  will  shortly  send  his  notes  of 
the  case,  and  of  the  appearances  of  the  brain  on  dissection,  with 
as  much  of  her  previous  history  as  he  can  obtain,  in  order  that 
a  regular  report  may  be  drawn  up  and  published  in  our  Journal, 
as  he  conaickrs  the  case  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  ever 
occurred.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  this  report  in  our  next 
Number. 

East  Indibb.— Sir  Qeorge  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart,  of  Coul,  who 
may  justly  be  styled  the  founder  of  the  Phrenological  Society's 
museum,  has  just  enriched  its  stores  by  the  donation  of  no  less 
than  TWBNTY-ONB  skulls,  specimens  of  different  Asiatic  tribes, 
procured  at  Madras  by  his  second  son,  William  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
H.  £.  I.  C.  S.,  and  selected  for  him  with  great  care  from  the 
burying-places  of  the  respective  castes,  by  a  native  on  whom  he 
believ^  ne  could  rely.  This  may  not  be  sufficient  to  establish 
their  authenticity,  but  they  nevertheless  form  a  nucleus  for 
future  coUectors,  and  are  highly  valuable  so  far  as  they  go. 
They  are  unquestionably  Asiatic.  Among  the  number  are  ^ve 
Moors,  four  Oentoos,  three  Parias,  three  Armenians,  Jive  Brah- 
mins, and  one  not  marked.  The  Society's  museum  has  been 
already  considered  as  one  of  the  richest  extant  in  national 
skulls;  and,  allowing  the  above  to  be  genuine  specimens,  it 
would,  we  believe,  surpass  all  others  in  that  particular  branch 
of  natural  history.  Such  arguments  as  these  skulls  are  a  very 
appropriate  answer  to  the  allegation,  that  Phrenology  is  never 
heard  of  out  of  Edinburgh. 

Thb  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  has  just  published 
the  first  part  of  a  clever  and  conclusive  but  smart  answer  to  Mr 
Stone.    The  other  part  is  promised  next  month. 
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The  reception  of  Phrenology  by  the  generation  which  wit- 
nessed its  .discovery  forms  an  interesting  object  of  contempla- 
tion. Old  and  young,  grave  and  gay,  learned  and  unlearn- 
ed, almost  unanimously  treated  it  with  derision.  Neverthe- 
less they  could  not  themselves  rely  on  the  judgment  of  con- 
demnation, which  they  had  so  confidently  pronounced.  In 
their  (^position,  a  pertinacity  of  hatred  and  a  depth  of  vi. 
tuperation  appeared,  never  excited  by  a  trivial  subject,  or 
manifested  where  the  mind  is  at  ease  as  to  its  own  opinions. 
Phrenology  carried  with  it  a  weight  of  reason  and  an  array 
of  £eu;ts  that  made  a  deep  impression  on  reflecting  men^ 
even  while  they  publicly  scoffed ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  con- 
sdousness  of  many,  whether  in  their  inward  thoughts  the 
idea  did  not  more  frequently  present  itself,  that  <^  this  doc- 
trine may  be  true,^  than  they  had  courage  to  avow  ? 

In  a  few  years,  when  the  truth  of  the  science  shall  have 
ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  debate,  the  envious  will  endeavour 
to  detract  from  its  importance,  by  asserting  that  it  communis 

Vol.  v.— No  XIX.  y 
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cated  no  information  which  mankind  did  not  previously  pos- 
sess :  but  the  Phrenologist  will  point  to  the  pages  of  wit, 
argument,  and  ridicule,  directed  against  it  by  Jeffrey,  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  Gordon,  Roget,  and  other  men  of  undoubted 
talent  and  information,  and  ask  how  could  doctrines  be  fami- 
liar to  ad  age  ^hose  feaders  on  their  appearatice  wer^  affect- 
ed with  the  astonishment  and  scorn  manifested  by  these  indi- 
viduals ?  Of  thousands,  however,  who  are  now  convinced  by 
observation  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  there  are  few  who 
have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  its  consequences.  It 
appears  to  us,  after  the  most  sober  and  sedulous  reflection,  that 
no  effort  of  human  geniula  ^hich  the  v^orld  has  yet  seen  carries 
in  its  train  results  of  such  magnitude  as  the  discovery  of  Dr 
Gall ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  uiifbld  Ibe  f^cduhd^ 
on  which  we  entertun  this  opinion. 

In  surv^yiiig  the  external  worlS,  we  discdver  thil  eviiry 
creature  and  every  physical  object  has  r^eived'd  defiidCe 
constitution,  and  been  placed  in  certain  relations  to  dther 
objects.  The  natural  evidence  of  a  Deity  and  his  attribute 
is  drawn  from  contemplating  these  arrangements.  IdteHU 
gence,  wisdonj,  benevolence,  and  power,  chknicterike  the 
works  of  creation ;  and  the  human  ihind  aseend^  Vf  a  dhaiti 
of  correct  and  rigfd  induction  to  a  great  Fif  st  Cause,  in  Whom 
these  qualities  must  reside.  But  we  feaf  that  hithertt>  this 
great  truth  has  fathet  e^tcited  a  sublnde  but  baiten  Mmirft- 
tion,  than  led  to  lieneficial  practical  results.  Men  huve  Ibtfg 
been  convinced  by  their  intellebts,  that  God  governs  the  tv^drld, 
and  their  moral  sentiments  have  ekulted  and  rejoiced  lb  tb^ 
contemplation  of  bis  attributes ;  but  so  little  has  been  undef- 
stood  philosdphically  of  the  principles  dt  Ms  molrat  ^vert- 
ment,  that  in  secular  afiturd  his  swdy  has  been  in  a  gretlt  mi^ 
sure  treated  as  n  phantom.  When  God  is  called  upon  by 
men,  a  common  expectatioil  ts,  that  be  ^ill  'exet*t  4o^^  secret 
divine  influence,  or  make  some  sjledal  exceptions  tt&ai  ge- 
neral rules,  to  aid  them  in  their  designs ;  ahd  odly  the  r^ 
few  bay^  ooneeived  of  him  lili  th^  |p^eltt  AifehitMt  €f 
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the  Universe,  who  has  created  all  thi^,  bestowed  on  tbwn  a 
coDstitutipn,  and  established  atnbng  them  definite  phy^eal^ 
moral,  and  religious  relations,  by  acting  in  accordance  with 
which  senti^t  beings  are  assisted^  dieriahed,  and  benefited, 
while  they  are  rendered  miserable  in  ptoportion  as  they  de* 
part  from  them.     And  cveii  they  who  have  arrived  at  this 
view  have  rather  addpted  it  as  a  matter  of  faith,  borne  out 
and  warranted  by  partial  glimpses  of  the  Creator'^s  goodness 
and  power,  than  been  convinced  of  it  by  complete  demonstra- 
tion.    If  the  world  ahd  all  that  it  contains  have  received  a 
definite  constitution,  and  if  enjoyment  can  be  found  only  in 
acting  in  accordance  with  it,  every  individual  ought  in  his 
daily  life  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  that  constitution ;  every 
comipunity  ou^t  to  form  its  institutions  in  harmony  with 
it,  and  every  nation  ou^t  to  adhere  to  it  in  its  law.s  and  its 
|f]fej|gp;/ffid  dcwsestic  arrangements.    Every  individual  ought 
to  fcj^  thtt  in  departing  from  it  he  acts  agaihst  the  will 
^n4  t^^  pf)vr^  of  Grod;  while  in  followli)g  it,  he,  has  the 
ple^i^x)f  Omniseienc^.for  success  and  a  beneficial  result  to  bis 
l|0de9taking^,     Farther,  if  men  were  practically  convinced 
that  God  is  good,  they  would  not  doubt  of  bis  design  to  per^ 
mit  their  enjoyment;  and  as  a  consequence^  when  they  felt 
unhappy,  tjiey.  would  be  certain  of  a  departure  from  his  laws, 
and  be  led  to  inquire  into  thdr  oflTences,  that  they  might  Ve- 
tutn  to  obedienoe.    If  they  wiare  satisfied  to  demonstrJEttioii 
that  He  is  btelligcpt  and  wise,  they  woki14  not  he^tate  in 
believing,  that  cdnsistency  and  unity  of  .purpose  pervade  the 
whole .  of  careaiion, .  and  conseqiientjy  that  the  happiness  of 
f»ob  individual,  of  each  community,  an4  of  ejtah  nation,  is 
perfectly  compatible  witfi  that  of  all  other  individuals,  com« 
piunities^  and  nationsi  whenever  all  of  them  shall  place  them-* 
lelves  in«c»ordapoe  w«th  tib^diviac^arraFig^Vients,  while  none 
ean  be  happy  bj^  negjeetiog  them.    The  practical  end  t^ 
which  this  conviction  and  belief  would  tend  would  be,  that 
from  infancy  to  the  dbse  of  life  each  individual  would  per* 
ceive  that  he  is  part  of  a  gnat  Mdiole ;  that  his  happiness  or 
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misery  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  world  around 
him ;  and  he  would  be  led  to  dedicate  his  eiForts^  intelli- 
gently  and  oonst^ntly^  to  th^  promotion,  of  the  jg^eajt  scheme 
of  creation^  in  .place  of  habitually  losing  sig^t  of  God^s 
arrangements  in  secular  affairs^  concentrating  his  whole  views 
and  feelini^s  on  his  individual  circle  and  its  interest^  mistak- 
ing  the  way.  of  gratifying  even  these,  and  in  the  end  reaping 
only  vanity  ancl  vexation  of  spirit. 

In  no  inqpiry  is»  it  more  necessary  to  be  deeply  imbued, 
with  the  conviction  of  the  Creator^s  benevolence,  wisdom, 
and  power,  than  in  the  survey  of  human. nature.     Mau  9b- 
viously  stands  pre-eminent  among  sublunary  objects^  and  is 
distinguished  by  remarkable  endowments  above  all  other  ter- 
restrial beinffs.     Nevertheless  no  creature  presents  ^uch  ano- 
malous appearances  as  man.     Viewed  in  one  aspect  he  almost 
reaembles  a  demon ;  in  another,  he  still  bears  the  impress  of 
the  image  of  God.     Seen  in  his  crimes,  his  wars,  and  his  06* 
vas^ations^  he  might  be  mistaken  for  an  inji;arnat^o  ff tan 
evil  spirit;  oobtemplated  in  his  schemes  of  charity, | his.  ms-^ 
ooveries  in  science,  and  his  vast  combinations  for  the  benefit^ 
of  his  race,  he  seems  a  bright  intelligence  &om  ^^ ay^n.  The 
lower  animals  exhibit  a  more  simple  and  regu^a^d  .coi^^tu- 
tion.     The  lion  is  bold  and  ferocious,  but  he  is  regi^arjy  so; 
and^  besii^e^  is  placed  in  circumstances  auited  to  his  nature,, 
in  which  at  once  scope  is  given.  4md  limits  are  set  to  the 
gratification  of  his  instincts.     The  sbeep^  as  a  contrast^  is 
mild,  feeble,  and  inoffensive;  but  it^  extevoat  condition  also  is 
suited  to  its  constitution,  and  it  apparently  lives  and  flourishes 
in  as  great  enjoybient  a^  the  lion.     The  same  remarks  apply, 
to  all  the  inferior  creatures ;  and  the  idea  which  we  wish  p^r^ 
ticularly  to  convey  i$,  that  the  bodily  organs,'  mental  instincts, 
and  external  circumstance^  of  tbese  creatures,  form  parts  of  a 
system,  in  which  adaptation  and  harmpnjr  are  discoverable ; 
and  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  animals  d^p^ndson  the  adapta- 
tion of  their  constitution  to  their  external  condition.     If  we 
saw  the  lion  one.  day  tearing  in  pieces  every  animal  that 
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crossed  its  path,  and  the  next  oppressed  with  remorse  for 
the  death  of  its  victims,  or  compassionately  healing  those 
whom  it  %ad  mangled,  we  should  exclaim,  what  an  inconnst- 
ent  creature!  and  conclude  that  it  could  no^  by  possibility  be 
happy,  owing  td  this  opposition  among  the  principles  of  its 
nature,  tn  short,  we  should  Ibe  strikingly  convinced  that  two 
conditions  are  essential  to  enjoyment;  first,  that  the  different 
instincts  of  an  animal  must  be  m  harmony  with  each  other ; 
and,  secondly,  that  its  whole  constitution  must  be  in  accord- 
ance  with  its  external  condition. 

When,  keeping  these  principles  in  view,  we  direct  our  at- 
tention to  man,  the  most  formidable  anomalies  present  them- 
selves. '  l*he  most  opposite  instincts  or  impulses  exist  in  his 
mind  ';  actuated  by  Combativeness^  Destructiveness,  Acquisi- 
iiveness/and  Self-esteem,  the  moral  sentiments  being  in  abey- 
ance^ tie  ts  almost  a  fiend  ;  on  the  contrary,  wTien  ihspirect  tiy 
Benevolence,' Veneration^  Hope,  Conscientiousness,  Ideality, 
and  InVeHect, '  the  benignity,  serenity,  and  splendour  of  a 
higfily-el^vat^  nature  beam  from  his  eye  and  radiate  from 
hiis  countenance.  "He  is  then  lovely^  noble,  and  gigantically 
great.  But  bow  shall  these  conflicting  tendencies  be  recon- 
ciled ?  And  how  can  external  circumstances  be  devised 
that  shatl  Accord  with  such  heterogeneous  elements.^  Here 
again  a  conviction  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  Deity 
comes  to  our  assistance.  Man  is  obviously  an  essential  and 
most  important  part  of  the  present  system  of  creaUon,  and, 
without  doubting  of  his  future  destinies,  we  ought  not,  so 
long  as  our  knowledge  of  his  nature  is  incomplete,  to  consider 
his  condition  here  as  inexplicable.  The  nature  of  man  has 
hiib'erto,  to  all  philosophical  purposes,  been  unknown,  and 
both  'the  purposes  of  the  Creator  and  the  situation  of  man 
have'  been  judged  of  ignorahtly  and  rashly.  The  sceptic  has 
advanced  arguments  agsu'nst  religion,  and  crafty  deceivers  in 
all  ages  have  founds  systems  of  superstition,  on  the  disorder 
and  inconsistency  which  are  too  readily  admitted  to  be  inse- 
parable attributes  of  human  existence  on  earth.    But  we  ven- 
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ture  to  hope  that  tnan  will  yet  be  found  in  harmony  with 
himself  and  with  hia  condition ;  and  it  ia  because  we  anticif 
pate  that  Phrenology  will  be  the  means  of  biing^  these 
great  truths  to  light,  that  we  have  said  that  its' consequences 
are  unknown,  or  perceived  only  by  a  t&w:  ' •  "  '       ' '" ' 

We  are  aware  that  some  individuals,  n^bAte  ^^y  %re're» 
spect,  conceive  that  as  the  great  revbhMioihb  bf'huifdafti  so- 
ciety, as  well  as  all  events  in  the  liveaf  of  hldiWdu^s, 
take  place  tinder  the  guidance  of  the  Deity,  it.  is  {yrfr- 
sumptuous,  'If  not  imfnous,  in  man  to  endeavour  to  scan 
their  causes  and  effects.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  Oeator 
governs  man  with  reference  to  the  faculties  bestowed  on 
him.  The  young  swallow,  when  it  migrates  on  tHe  ap- 
proach of  the  first  winter  of  its  life«  is  impelled  by  kd  iii- 
stinet  implanted  by  the  Deity,  and  it  can  neither  knbw^'ihe 
calUses  that  |nT>mpt  it  to  fly,  nor  the  end  to  be  attaxtfed  l^'its 
flight.'  But it^  mental  constitutidn is  wisely  adapted  t!6' this 
condlldon ;  for  it  has  no  organs  of  Causality  siimukitio^  H'^ 
reflect  on  itself  and  external  objects,  and  to  inquire  tHMftloe 
came  its  desires.  Or  to  whatbbject  they' tend.  Man,  ticrw- 
ever^  has  be^n  framed  diflet^ntly.  The  Cr^tor  has  bestow, 
ed  on  him  faculties  to  observe  phenomena,  and  to  trace  cause 
and  efl^t ;  and  he  hoi constiiutedthee^xfUmal  worldio ajfbrd 
scope  to  ihese  pcmere.  We  are  entitled^  tb^T^ore,  to  say, 
that  it  is  the  Creator  hin^self  who  has  commanded  us  to  ob- 
serve and  inquire  into  the  causes  that  prompt  us  to  act,  and 
the  results  that  will  naturafly  fellow ;  and  our  whole  design  is 
to  show  that  it  has  been  ftom  non-performance  of  tbos^  doties 
(hat  much  of  human  misery  has  arisen.  Let  us  take  a  \ki^ 
sketch  of  the  different  aspects  in  wiiidi  society  has  appeal 
as  represented  in  history,  and,  to  prevent  confusion  and  repe- 
tition,  let  us  select  our  own  country  as  a  type  of  the  rest 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invason  the  inhabitants  of 
Britun  lived  as  savages,  and  appemnd  in  painted  skins. 
After  the  Norman  conquest,  oie  part  of  the  nation  was 
{Jaced  in  the  condition  of  aerfe,  and  ooodemned  to  labour 
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!ifflW)f^i^f;iiri^lyjiM»^ff)i  ^l^  pw9  i^ivditioa  tp  ]bi^  the  ffmth 

ne^jt  ^nd  inevijtaUl^  M.<>f^  fflW-  I)f^3rt>ihpiwyer,  h^e PQWe 
id^^^FffW^  WMSflP^ts  <^  80f^]^9  ip  win^  D9illipn^  pf 
We»>  i¥»  «bi)(  vp  i«  jff>Uffi  ai^  Ptl^r  jo^apufoQAop^s  fer  tfn  pr 
tW^K«  feW«^  f  dny  I  94<ei;^  Wlmir  PPder  |prpMu4  ip  min^?; 
ipt^ery;  l^fl^ji  tJbe  .fields ;  ipr^ijp  )lJbtw8«Pds  pf  \n^^  xap}i  p^s 

aiy  p)riacipl<^,  jaotji  qf^ipd  a^  l>pdy,  w^w.the  ^^  ip  pwr 
paip);^  apc^f^or^y  in  ,tt^^  jcImvisIm»<»  dimppdapt?,  af4  m 
^8,  t|^  fhpp-keepipgy  yiim^fiKQtp^pg,  and  ippQ^-falib^jripg 
(f)b)14r^  X.et  i^F  4f(erpDt  ,tt\^  ;ex,t«rpAl  cw^umstwo^  pf 
f4if.,ifH(i^j^^  thflqe  /sf^y^fd  gep^iffiitf !  Xf.ip  tb^  01- 
*y^'i9M^  .t^;  io^rpal  facujlfji^s  /;if  xpap  >weire  -ip  two^PPgr 
tMn«W>:^iwmiBl^^fi^  /ui4  Jif  Im  .?|i.terjg#l  cvQipditipp  was  ip  «> 
fiSV^W^W^i^  ^be|9>  be  ipu^t  fhw  )m^  ^joy^  All.tbp  km- 
pippss  .t)i{^  b^B  ^atpn^  adpiUtad  of»  apd  lie  m^ps^  bpye  ,exf^ 

.,ii(hpn  )i^i4ffi|{^;  .9r>  j^  tb^  APi^tu^tjims  md  cipmpw  pf  Jtihe 

.^Hge  rf  c^yalry  j^^^  <?atcMfat^  Ho  4»tMy  bi^  j^fepl?  wipse 
hfu^0iopy)Uj|lj9  ,h^  miASt  b^ye^n.ppbpppgrfia.a^yag^^  .av4 
nip^t  b^ ;;pi«9i;4iW  vy;  if  ^.pirpfimt  fiPP^^Upn  1^  tb^.p^JT- 
jEectiop.pf  bi#  npture,  |bp  ipu^  baya  b^fSP  Jfar  i)cQPi  eigoyjOi^p^ 
b9t^.i)8  a  /Mfyigf)  fod  fi  {i9p4al  ^firripp:,;  jM^d  if  pone  of  ^tbote 
/fdadi^tiqps  bpiteibfflD  ip  a^^^nylftpce.vril^  bif?  cQfm^tptipq,  ibe 
xaost  still  bave  bb  bappip^^  tp  .^..  j&vgry  i||;^,  #cooird- 
jldgly^  h«8.,te^ti%l  .tbat  ^  ,WW  PQt  ip  .poweasioo  of  cpntenU 
fOept ;  APd  tt^  V^^op  preempts  4ts^  JLf  .bpipap  patureibas 
i^^iK^  9  .despite  jcmiitptipD^  /md  if  00^  axrwiffswept  of 
/extfi^o^  pirqyipfiltwf?^  bp  piprff  .^Mit^  .^  yjijeld  it  gratifiQatic||a 
thf^i  .ao^l^ier,  i^^y^f  j|aa  .it  .l^pfteiii^d  fbajt  .(be  Britiab .  baile 
oeyer  lucc^^^  ip,p^«fJ;^)g,(bpqwlv/et8  j^itb  tbeirpoaditipp^ 
Wbjr^difl^t^^jr  iofit^titt^  (he  si^v/ige  .^l»lje  ?  It  ^wps.pot  fixed 
)by  tl)e  Cc^tor  i^^.tJie.iisrnwi^pt.ppdiUpP  of  »«>»  othet- 
?^  th«r  «pW  iPpt.fefcYP  .wsap^  firpno  i^.    The  bear  and 
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the  wolf,  the  ox  atad  the  camel^  do  not  change  th^r  slates 

and  avocations  as  men  have  done.    What  prompted  them 

to  betake  th^nselVesto  wte  astbair  iaoatiihiioiiNd>te^etnploy- 

ment  P    Afgian  we  say  thai  thai  4saadinimk  ^as  ^Bot^^tbe'Tikt- 

mate  lot  of  maB,  beeanse  it  also'hafr«bafi^ed/  (AhA  what 

has  led  us  new  Ui  spia  aBd  weaver  ^ohamniaeiaaflktcoBStfWt 

for  all  the  nations  «f  the  globe?    We  aimrer,'  that  lAislPtafe 

'may  also  disappear^  and  then  it  will  not  be*  vegaided^Bs  the 

•Ttepbis  tiUra  of  bttman  enjoy BMot  -  f^artber;  tf  we  hare  Mt 

reached  the  limits  of  obtainable  perfectHm^  what' are  wis  next 

to  attempt  ?    Are  we  and  ear  posUnfgr  td-  sptt  and  wecve, 

'build  ships,  and  speculate  ia  oommeeee,  bs  the  bi^iest  oo- 

cupations  ;to  which  -human  nature  can  aspilre^  and  persevere 

in  these  labours  till  the  efid  of  time^-   Or  if  obangts  Bf^io 

follow,  wemayBsk,  who  instituted  the  chaises- wliiiibhk^ 

tory  reccnrds  ?    On  wbalt  principles  were  tbey/MguiiMft^ 

-And  who  shall  guide  the  hehn  i&ourfBtilre  vdyBgB^BbtllBc 

ocean  of  existence?  -  The' British «are  here  liited^'asB^typdk^f^' 

'mankind  at  large;  for  in  every  age  and  *every  chme^iAbi^ 

'lar  races  have  been  rutt,  and  with  ^milkr  oondasions;^    Otdy- 

OBe  answer  can  be  returned  to  these  inquiries.    The'Cr^Meir 

having  designed  a.  higher- path  for  man,  tban'fbr  the  low^r' 

creatures,  has  given  him  intdlect  to  discover  bis  vwn  nature 

and  that  of  external  objects,  -  and  left  him,  in  the  exeKsise  df 

it  and  his  other  powers,  to  discover  for  hitnself  the  method 

of -placing  his  &cukies  in  harmony  among  tbemsetves-and  In 

accordance  with  the  estemal  worid. 

But  as  bng  as  man  renteined  ignonmc  of  Ini  owB  ua-' 
ture,  he  could  not  of  design  fisrai  his  instkutbns  in  ae- 
>eordance.with  it  Until  his  own  ftedties  beoanie  ttie-sttt^  ' 
jects  of  his  observation,  and  tbei^  iBklwiBs  'the  objeets*  of 
his  reflection,  they,  operated 'as  jmeiw  iasiioeta '  "Be  adopied 
savage  habits,  because  hi^  anaal'  pvopenMCteswiife  «otf  at 
first  directed  by  moral  seBliiBdbl  or  enlightened  ^by  t«- 
flectioB.  He  next  adopted  the  ocaidkMi'oi  <he  baAariUki, 
becaitte  bis  higher  powers  had  idade  aonle  advices,  but 
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had  not  yet  a^Uuned  supremacy ;  and  he  now  manufintares, 
because  bis  coostnictive  faculties  and  intellect  hare  giyen 
him  power  over  -pfaysioai  nature^  while  his  Acquisitiveness, 
Sdf^esteem^  «nd  Loiwof  Approbfeitiotf,  are  predominant^  and 
are  grafiified  by  these  avocations.  Not  one  of  these  changes, 
fadweTei,'htoB  been'. odbpled  from  dttigoi,  or  from  percep- 
tm  of  Ub  siiilableiiess  to  ihe  nature  of  nlan.  He  has  been 
illal  ease  in  them  M ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  shall 
condftue  for  ei^r  ^uaUy  igoorant  of  hn  nature^  and  equally 
inei^ble  of  framing  institutions  to  harmonize  with  it.  The 
ample  faeu,  tfaait  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on  mati  radson 
ci^ble  of  disoOTenng  his  own  nature  and  its  relatibtis  to  ex- 
ternal obj^ts;  that  He  has  left  him  to  apply  it  in  framing 
suiti^k  lAstilatioDs  to  ensure  his  happiness  <;  that,'  neverthe- 
leas,  man  has  hitherto  been  ignorant  of  his  nature  an*d  of  its 
rdataoDfii  .and  that  in  consequence  his  modes  of  life  hatt 
n^mxtkeen  Adopted  ftonn  enlightened  viewe  tf  hitt  viiMU  ca^ 
faeifk^andquamieSi  but  sprung  up  from  the  instinctive' as- 
ceadsBcy  of  one  blind  propensity  or  another,-«-warrant  us  in 
saying,  that  &  new  era  has  begun  with  the  discovery  of  Phf^ 
ncdpgy,  and  that  the  future  may  exhibit  man  assuming  his 
station  as  a  rational  creature,  pursuing  his  owa  happiness 
with  intelligence  and  design,  and  at  length  attaining  higher 
gratification  to  his  whole  faculties  than  he  has  hitherto  en- 
joyed. 

Two  circumstances  seem  essential  before  the  condition  6f 
man  in  this  life  can  be  r^rded  as  fbrtnnate :  lii^  'Siieh- views 
of  his  constitution  must  be  obtained  as  shall  exhilnt  the  various 
fac^tios  of.  his  mind  in  harmony,  with  each  other ;  as  shall, 
forrinstanoe,  reeoneile  Destnietiveness  with  Berievolence,  Ac- 
quiativeness  with  Justice,  Veneration  with  Causality,  and,  in 
short,  each  lacuky  with,  all  the-otbers.  S«%,  Extemal  na- 
ture must  be  proved  lobe  in  accordance  with*  the  human  fk- 
'culties  when  thus,  fully  understood,  so  as  to  aflbrd  all  of 
them  scope  f<»tkgitimtetgnlififlatioB.  The  loading  design 
of  the  works  by  Dr  Spursheim  and  Mr  Combe,  quoted  in 
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the  tififf  U  tp  ^pply  Bbrimxlpgy  tp  t\m  diua^tiaB  of  iheae 

sulgects. 

J.9  the  jofroduption^  Pf  Spufis^l^eim  ^efixif  s.  (be  ^pr^  phito? 

9qfh^,  ^'  Lover  4if  Wiadooi ;"".  pointaciut  tii^.«ipa  oAphilcMcv 

pby  '^to  know  objects  and  phenomena,  ^nd  to'  dxow  the 

po8aU)^itjr  of  nH^kuw  pf^cjt^  aiffpliqamu  f^,  tW  koppWige 

fioqifiredr  /diTides  the  objects  0f  buman  tntotwiodg^  into 

f*  J^aiier^^  ^d  i^ri^pf  ^SW^ ,-"'  inqpire3  iuto  Jtlie  opixiioDS 

ihat  bave  bithartto  be#f)  ^Id  i^f^gpardii]^  these  .«itijti«»j;  jKuttfes 

out  the  difference  betwecin  ipaatter  generally  aJQtd  an  orgaiftused 

body^  and  Aw  pw;e^  tp  the.  i4»Iasop^  pf  Riap. 

''  ^Ao/  is  ike  grand  abj0€i  qf  ifte  nhUosopky  ^  man  9-<QP0  de* 
''  termine  accurately  the  fuodamental  powen  of  the  human  kind^ 
*'  and  to  aaoertain  the  conditions '  under  which  these  are  eiohiblted ; 
*^  ta  indicate' the  .causes  oS$k9  functieae  varioBaly  medMedl  iB*4tt- 
'<  dividuais ;  and  to  ^how  the  necessity  of  nan's  as  well  as  di  etery 
*'  other  created  beiug's  submission  to  the  laws  wliich  nature  im- 
^'  poses,  to  enjoy  happiness^  and  to  secure  successn  hkiitidcrlii^iogs. 

^'  9Vkat  is  the  rignt^caiion  of  the  wdri  nitMre  P-^N%eiii«"ls  a 
^'  word  to  which  three  distinct  laeaning^  are  attached  r^— IsL  ,It  de- 
'' signates  the  universe, — the  heavens,  the  eai'tb,  *aii  that 'meets 
^  sense:  2nd,  It  ts  used  to  signify  the  First  Cause  persontfied;"anfl 
*^  may  then  be  considered  as  synonymous  with'  God:  drd,''Jt  ct- 
<'  Dresses  essence-~that  which  chaiacterizes  or  coipsjtitutes  a  class  of 
**  neings,  or  individualiiy.  In  this  seose  we  say,— Every  being  acts 
**  according  to  its  uatui'e ; — man  in  his  nature  is  not  an  angcA: ;  we 
'*  canaot  change  tlpe  natvre  of  things ;  we  cannot^  for  exani[de,  ga- 
'^  ther  figs  of  thistles,  nor  grapes  of  thorns. 

*'  What  are  the  characterislics  qf  natural  laws  f-— Natural  laws 
"  are  inherent  in  beings,  often  evident,  always  demonstrable,  uni- 
"  yawii,  invariable,  and  harmonious. 

''  ff^  is  tfie  j^st  ckaraoter  qf  naiuKol  lams,  ikeir  inhsf^nee, 
"  explained  ?-^The  laws  of  nature  exist  by  creatiiwi,  and  enter  as  a 
'<  part  into  the  constitution  of  beings.  The  bile  is  secreted  by  the 
^'jliser  according  to  a  natural  law,  and  cannot  be  produced  by  die 
"  stomach  for  a  similar  reason.    The  ^stwuaqb  Ogmtti  some  sabrtuft- 
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is  greikt.  The  iivherenoe  of  natural  Isjtirs  is  there&rp  apps^Sil^ 
'  Does  the  conclusion  then  foUow,  that  all  inanimate  and  aljL 
*'  living  beings  are  subject  to  natural  governing  laws  ?— Of  a  ne- 
«'  eeisity  H  don.  All  beii^  ^a^iatsDarer  have  a  determinate  nature, 
''  all  phcoomeiif  9/pgm  jo  oqaNl^liy  with  ifixed  and  inmiable 
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**  kMrs.    Any  mpmsia  to  the  coBCrBiy  is  fiwjgiit  with  daai^r  to 
**  sisiikiiiiL 

*'  But  do  nolr  f9e  degrade  the  being^ — man^  for  iMtancey^whott 
**  naturii^e  pr&nounce  to  he  determtnAte  ^Mtet  certainly  we  do 
**  Mlu'<'  I'BbeiMtiiMKif  ;die  «av|Reme  iBmg:  liiiineif  wdfittrnoMme : 
''  be  CAOAot  .4^^  ^It  fiv  bis  nature  is  perfeotioa  iUelf-  Now  we 
"  can  more  readiW  conceive  the  beingfs  he  made  and  endowed  ac^ 
»  «o#dib^'  lib  yk  pieaMire,  posmsed  of  a  detera^nate  nature.  WHh^ 
ottt  ihht  ittdeedy  thero^^uld  be  no  r^ularity  in  tbeir  fimctionv. 
*'  How  is  the  second  characierUlic  of  natural  laws,  their  re^ 
gularity,  to' he  apprehended  f — ^The  regularity  of  phenomena  is 
$0  igpntonlly  otidenv  as  tcaixMly  to  require  demoostrattoa.  £f ery 
one  knows  that  without  support  his  body  falls,  that  his  hand 
**  brought  too  near  the  fire  is  burned,  that  there  is  no  vision  with* 
''  out  light,  and  %o  on.  OccasionaUv>  iiowever,  the  natural  lawi 
'^  are  ktf  apparent ;  eliU  they  may  always  be  discovered  by  obser- 
*'  vation.  Tlie  mechanician  searches  for,  and  finds,  the  laws  of  his 
''  art ;  the  musician  tliose  of  music ;  the  oolourist  those  of  coloor  ; 
^'  the  landioape'jMiinter  these  of  perspective,  &c.  A  great  num- 
*^'  her  of  oattu'al  laws  are  at  present  uaknown,  but  they  will  be  d^ 
'^  teotsd  as  aeon  as  troth  ia  placed  above  every  other  consideration — 
^jai/«cm:as  the  free-  employment  of  the  under^anding^  is  allowed, 
an4i  v^  haire  |^ned  to  combine  all  the  characters  of  a  natural 

.How  does  the  universaliiif  of  natural  laws  appear  f — They 
^n^  the  same  in  ^every  country.  Chemistry  has  no  other  laws  in 
"  France  thaa^U  has  in  England^  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth ; 
**  carbonic  acid  gaa  kills. men  in  the  north  And  in  tne  south,  in  the 
*'  east  and  in  the  west ;  combinations  of  colour  unharmonious  in 
*'  any  one  country  will  not  please  the  eye  viewed  by  the  sun  of 
''  any  other ;  the  same  lawa  pervade  the  nuisipof  eveiy  nation,  of 
''  the  EDglish,  French,  Italians,  Gej;nian^  ^c. 

'*  How  are  the  natural  laws  invatiahle  ? — They  have  been  the 
"  same  in  all  ages.  The  principle  of  the  lever,  at  the  present  tfme, 
*^  Is  predsdy  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies 
'^  lived ;  the  rules  of  geometry  and  ai'ithmetic  have  suffered  no 
^•dmngt  Mnoe  they  were  appliod  by  Euelid  and  Archimedes;  the 
".•beautifial-fei«M  of  the  GkKcian  inarbles  are  still  beautiful ;  good* 
^  nets  eiMse  the  beginning  has  not  ceased  to  be  beneficent,  and  so  on. 
^'Oar  InNMrMgemay  be  more  or  less  extensive,  -more  or  lese  ex- 
"  Mk,  but  the  laws  tbemeekce  never  vary. 

•  <'  Hew  are  ihe  naimrtd  laws  'harmtmumsf'^N$tnre  has  con- 
**  trived  all  things  as  parts  of  a  gi*and  whole,  and  combined  all  her 
-^'enaotnents  in  perfeoi  harmonieasnefls.  Natnral  laws  are,  con* 
'*  aequeniiy,  mutuallr  aidant.  It  is  ignonmiie  alone  that  prompts 
*'  OS  occasionally  to  mm^  diecrepancee  among  them.  The  laws  of 
"  vegetation  act  in  accoEdanoe  with  thoee  of  animaliaatioo.  The 
**  firuits  and  substance  of  plants  ynU  fiiod  to  innumerable  Aiibes  of 
<«  animalsi  and  the  ezcretionsand  the  dead  tbedieaof  «iimab  in  re- 
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**  turn  afford  alimient  to  the  infinite  variety  of  vqgttililw  that  adorn 
the  earth.  The  prhiciple,  that  nothing  is  uedess^  is  Uoe  physi- 
cally as  it  is  morally.     Hence  it  follows^  that"  nhiiofiDfdiy  is  to 

"  seek  fbr^  determine^  and  expose  tlie  harmonyof  tne  -natUni  ioode. 

Are  the  natnral  laws  cmformabk  to  rms&m  f-^^t^m^kiA  ttbov« 

showing  they  must  neeessanhy  be  so.     They  prodi|«»|ge»tat«4iCTer- 

vailing  effects  ;  whatever  is  nndertnken  in  osufonMityivipffa  liieir 

decreed  prospers,  and  penalty  is  always*  in  pi^peHianc'tOi'^eir in- 

'^  fringement.  ,  '^   .-..<.< 

'"  Must  not  natural  laws  also  he  Divine  ^ — ^As  4^ej*  ekisl^  they 

"  are  evidently  effects  of  the  will  of  the  ereatory  or  CMd/'    •« 

In  Section  I.  Dr  Spurzheim  treats  of  the  vegetative  laws 

of  man,  and  the  conditions  requisite  for  transmitting  health 

of  body  and  vigour  of  mind  to  offtpring. 

"  What  are  the  conditions  required  to  accomplish  the  tarvs  of 
"propagation? — Every  person  ought  to  have  attained  compleie 
"  g,i:o\vtn  and  mature  solidity  of  fibre,  and  also  to  be  in  pos|^^s!on 
"  oif  confirmed  good  health,  before  putting  himself  into'lh^  y^kv  of 
"  having  a  family.  Tljose  who  marry  too  young  ruin^lh'iii'lbeffili, 
''and  procreate  mii>erab]e,  dwarfish,  and  weakly  childi'cd,' Wnose 
"  lives  are  useless  to  the  commonwealth,  and  burdensonie.  to"  tHdri)- 
"  selves.  Tiiose,  again,  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of-Wf^',  or 
^^  have  suffered  from  debilitating  causes  before  marriage/  havd  also 
*'  an  infirm  and  degenerate  family." 

Dr  Spurzheim  next  mentions  the. most  important  o£  the 
natural  laws  that  relate  to  the  preservation  of  individuals. 
They  a^e,  lst»  '^  A  good  innate  constitution ';  and,  ^nd,,  The 
laws  of  Dietetics,  viz.  of  Temperance,  Lights  Air,  Fopd, 
Cleanliness,  Exercise,  and  Repose.'*^ 

Section  II.  treats  of  the  intellectual  laws  of  man. 

What  is  it  impossible  Jbr  man  to  know  ?— *>It  is:  certain  thajt  he 
can  know  nothing  in  itself;  neither  the  essence  of  his  own  nature 
nor  that  of  external  objects.  The  self  of  the  oonseioas  man  is 
nothing  more  to  him  than  an  object  of  observation.  Farther, 
'*  man  knows  not  either  the  beginning  or  the  final  destination  of 
aught  that  is ;  he  can  only  o&rve  what  is,  and  tlie  conditkms 
"  under  which  it  is.    These  are  the  bounds  of  his  knowied)^  ' 

"  In  what  way  can  man  know,  or  acquire  knowledgef — Only 
"  by  observing  and  inducing ;  for  reflectibn  will  no  more  revea!  to 
''  man  his  own  nature,  than  it  will  give  him  information  of  e^Cer- 
'*  nal  objects,  with  their  physical  quidities  and  their  relations.  The 
^'  study  of  man  by  the  a  priori  method,  or  reflection,  has  retarded 
''the  knowledge  of  his  nature  extremely.  Every  one  who  entered 
**  on  the  subject  assutning  himself  as  the  type  of  the  whde  species, 
"  confounded  his  own  peculiarities  with  the  essential  or  general  con- 
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stitutioD  of  hiHMi^ity ;  m  if  one  liiiod  from  birth  aboold  do  well 
in  iaagkiiog  all  maakind  gimitarly  circumttanced.  Hence  arose 
as  DiMff  ^tfldns  of  mental  |ihiio8ophy  as  there  were  ^inkers. 
^  Wkai  oon  vkm%  hum  ijfhM  om»  naturs  9 — ^Fiitt^  bis  body,  its 
cooitilmeni  purts,  it»  funGtioAij  the  laws  of  ita  pre«erYation^  and 
the  hurs.of  prapi^imlion ;  furtber^,  his  ovp  aflMSCtire  and  intellec- 
tual 4iperatio«i^ 'm  those  of  bis  felloV'-n^iBa;  lastly,  the  condi- 
tional *ec9sar)r  to*  the  manifestation,  of  tbeBe>,an4  the  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  they  appear  or  are  produced. 

M&n4himfuit  appeurSi  iMiietiineAtQ  kwm  ?-^The  law  of  na- 
ture proclaiitts  that*  he  is.  Intelligence  is  as  essential  a  part  of 
man  aa  his  body.  Without  it^  neither  individuals  nor  the  species 
could  be  preserved  or  continued. 

"  ImeUigence  being  an  inkefent  pari  of  kmnan  nakoF^,  mky  do 
some  oppose  iU  cuUivatum  ?-*-All  who  do  so  are  to  be  rc^rded' 
with  a  very  suspicious  eve.  They  are  such  as  would  leadinan- 
*^  kind  Uindfolded,  and  obedient  to  their  arbitrary  wi^H  and  plea. 
"  sure^  for  selfish  and  sinister  ends.  It  is  unquestionably  mtieh 
easier  to  render  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated  snbservient'to  on- 
worthy  purposes^  than  the  instructed  and  reasoning  man.  Knoiv- 
'*  Mge,  too,  and  the  habit  of  reflection^  detect  errors  Which  pride 
"  and  selfishness  would  willingly  keep  ooncealoi.  The  abuses  or 
misapplication  of  intellect  have  also  been  confounded  with  intel- 
'' lect  Itself.  Nowj  intellect  only  supplies  the  means  of  executing^ 
*'  it  gives  not  the  motive  or  aim  of  the  action. — ^As  'religion  is  tfot 
"  the  less  respectable  because  of  the  crimes  committed  in  its  name, 
'<*^iilhtoi'4S'i«ssllt)etbe0iU8eofissaha8ca  • 

'*  Ji$'U'nUf9asonaUe  ikeaio  cuUwate  the  UnderManding  9 — ^The 
"  cultivation  of  the  Intellect,  provided  justice  and  truth  be  made 
^  Che  objects  of  research;  is  not  only  rcaaonable,  but  it  a  prime  duty." 

In  this  Sectibn,  Dr  Spurzheim  enumerates  the  primitive 
fiiculties  of  man,  and  points  out  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
ascertained.  *      '  ■ 

In  Section  III.  he  treats  of  the  moral  laws. 

"  Js  man  naiuraU^  a  moral  beiftg  9-^^kai  is,  a  being  who,  by  his 
"onm  mUure,  mews  his  actions  in  relation  to  duti^  ana  Justice  9 — 
'^.  Yes :  there  is  in  .his  constitution  an  inherent  sentiment^  entitled 
''Jkforal  .CoQii9ience>  which  produces  such  an  effect. 

'*  Who.madc  the, Moral  Laws  of  man  f— 'The  sanie  Great  Cause 
**  that  traced  the  laws  of  man's  physical  and  intellectual  parts,  also 
*'  instituted  laws  for  the  r^ulation  of  his  moral  nature— God,  the 
"  Author  of  the  universe. 

**  How  does  the  Creator  make  known  or  reveal  his  laws  ? — To 
"  inform  man  of  his  enactments,  God  has  endowed  him  with  under- 
"  standing,  to  observe  and  to  learn  those  that  implicate  his  physical 
"  and  intellectual  natures;  and  ha^  implanted  in  his  interior,  scn- 
'5  timcnts  which  make  him  feel  the  moral  laws. 

^  9  »  i  • 
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*'  U  ikfre  naiiOtialhtt^.mmne  mheiM  Imoti/bi^,  ^Umt&i  lam* 
''  i#  derhed? — ^Ye9>  ReFeLation ;  that  i%  knowledge  communieated 
**  bf  (hi  to  BBMi  in  aflUperMtMCftl  maQ«er.  <  u.>.  </v 

Whai  0ire  ike  adprnUt^fti  qfMeugtaiiim  i^lltM  oU^flfUHbiifi. 
ti^«pu8  a»  itp  rqgubUfii  nttoit  unsartM  iHi|iaf»iqf  hia-CfMir^iuid 
of  bK idulteB  uDiremllf #  •  •«••  •/    *uiu-i>!)  *»> 

Can  «iai|,  &^  #i«d^  o|f  kk  pi^mal  omdoinHUftitmalim^Uirff, 

'' to  Atm?~Thereoi|a  be  nooottbl  ofltii'     ,>.    •  i     .   «•.   ji*'!^ 

Csii  RevebUim  ^kanft^or  onHihUaie  4ie  JMMif^'iAc  vegfiMnte 
^  und  inUlkclmd  fitnotiotu  f^^^To  say  it  can:  would  bo  idmrd> 
'<  as  puttiog  Gbod  in  contradictioa  with  Uoiftlf ;  Ac  theGod*  vbo 
''  reveals  and  the  God  who  creates  are  ooa  and  w  mmtk 

"  Are  the  advoeatei  qftkit. natural  lams  ^lA^Mv^— Ou  tiie«Dii- 
<'  trary,  they  entertain  the  nost  noUe^  thenOit  puc^^i  ideea«f  God ; 
"  they  never  suppose  hin  in  contradiclioB  widi  hiOMolf;  tlief  re* 
"  gard  him  as  the  impartial  Parent  of  the  ani/irerMy  wjbo^,tneau  ail 
Us  children  with  equal  kindness^  .who  applies  bis  iaiwtitvitilKmt 
variation,  and  without  any  distinction  of  pibrsons*  ■  .  .  ,  | 
^  Are  the  advocaUe  of  ike  natural  lama  cAanptgiifa  .tmrff #»i»^ 
trary  in  their  judgments  ? — ^No ;  they  reoogoina  bot^oae  lUtiftT 
<'  all  Bieiif-*-4br  the  teacher  and  the  taught^  thegovwftitf^  apd-the 
'5  governed.  They  have  out  determinate  and  iaFariahlakelaiMifird 
''  for  their  rule  of  conduct 

"  Are  the  diaaplee  of  the  natural  laws  hotlUe  I0.  lAeiGAirMA^'i 
*'  cade  ef  morality  ?— No ;  there  they  find  tlraoM  ^of  wMam  ttuhr 
divine ;  the  better  they  know  its  prcoeptB^  tho>Jlioc)e  dO'tliaj!iEi»- 
ftttlre.  Indeed  the^  cannot  do  oiherwiAe  than  approvtv  Air  they 
see  that  true  Christian  morality  is  the  moraiitf  of  natiuie«iaB^ 
'Vaosmoed  m  a  positive  manner;  ihey»  iberefere^  bope  it  wiH 
^/  speedily  bevepurified  from  the  mgan,f  rofidess^  and  supecatitioue 
**  observances  with  which  itsexcdlence  has  been  contaminated^  and 
**  its  lustre  obscured. 

What  is  the  summary  of  the  natural  lam  ^maralU^  f-^The 
faculties  proper  to  man  constitute  kis  mortd  nature  /  wbatf f  er, 
therefore^  is  in  conformity  to  the  whole  of  these  is  morally  good^ 
"  Irbateveir  is  in  oppositkm  to  tbem  is  morally  bid. 

'^  What  are  the  principal  facuUies  which  are peenliariamaH^'^ 
''  Benevolence,  Veneration/Justioe>  Hope,  MarvellomuMis,  Ideality, 
"  and  Causality." 

In   Chapter  I.  of  morality,  Dr    Spurzheim  coniiders 

moral  duties  in  detail,  and  points  out  the  virtues  and  vices 

belonging  to  eaoh  bcal^. 

"  What  are  the  virtues  of  Love  of  Offspring  ?^— The  care  which 
'^  parents  take  in  aiding  the  bo^ly  and  mental  development  of 
**  their  children,  in  cultivating  their  talents,  and  superinducing 
**  habits  useful  to  themselves  and  to  theh*  fellow-men ;  in  a  word, 
"  the  eflbrts  given  to  bring  them  up  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
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"  of  trftth  and  jMSoe.    Tkew  arethesoUe  vMlnlr«#tllbptO{iIl- 
**  tity* 

'^  /f  ««cA  purenial  virtue  commam  f^^'^lt  it"qal»rtuiMarty  i«ry 
<<  nin. .  tJUiWeni «r^  |:«o^naiy  produced.  vilhoQV a  tlioligfiV giren 


^'ioHkn lt#»of  ^1  ymadcwi^  tandreamd^inmAjr  to-i^efMe.  i^Mfrve 
^  as  pastimes  to  tfaetr  parents^  who  more  ^kmmmlf  attem  to  #hat 
"  may  flktter  thdrotrn  capticiims  tavtea^  than  to  ik^bat  may  Ik  ftUb- 
**  atalitiaiky  iMMilM3i>'>llidr  oMMfen  and  tht  comuMowailili.  GhiU 
'^  dren  are  frequehtly  spoflf  tbinugh  Idtfolgont  n^kneuj  (#lleli 
'*  their  nraywardnttB  and  nnruKnett  are- imni^fabfo,)  or  they  ar^ 
**  ibfted  to  a  mean  and  slavish  sahfniaimifnstf  of  d^portmifctft  e^falTy 
**  unpleanoi:  and  pisrsicbut.  To  ^Te  a  gwnd  d^Mctioil  «o  Phtlo- 
''  progenitiTAMss  veqtth-es  a  cotnpleio  knowle^  of  btimaii  vmite 
**  generally,  and  of  the  qaalities  necessary  to  guidl«  tha  idditidrials 
ff  —the  p&rticalar  suhjectiB  of  attemioii. 

.  *^  Whet  m'H  ikeJ^ndsmlsntnldMHes  4fpateli$$  UHlVtir  thiM%H  f 
^  -— Ibpfooaro' them  a  good  ofgavic  constilifllbii>  io  ^xfertJis^  tho^ 
''  flUmlties  wlUir  ^hieh  they  are  ^dowed^  and  to  ehoose  tbehi  2k«bii- 
''  able  pfoiesiion ;  to  instniot  t^em  In  the  lai*«of  tbely  €>OM)iMh;  to 
'« iilM>#  them  iha  kieoesiity  of  Kobmittinf  to  theMf,  Itiftl  to  s«f  dkem 
**  the  example  of  obedience." 

'^  /k  BupettfidnesM  a  imtwtal  Virtue  f-^Yes ;  iiatiiM  has  im- 
'<  planted  a  pfliiun*y  aentimem,  ltd  eatlse,  in  the  eofistituiion^inan. 

"  What  objects  especially  desisrve  ike  ruspe^i  of  man  ?-^he 
^*  Supfetne'Gauae)  Pttfeats^  those  who  teafcb  the  ia#6of  the  Cre&tor^ 
*^  those  who  watch  a^et  their  accomplishment^  and^  in  geiiil*id>  all 
^  that  is  Benevolent,  Just;  and  Troe. 

^^  Mnif  retpett  4^er  he  iWiMiecied #<— It  is  bat  tdo  fi^ttently 
^  boefot^ed  auegothar  un^oitlvily  upon  siiperstltieui  notions  and 
^'  observances,  and  upon  antiquated  forms,  usages,  and  f)re<5sdents. 

^  This  sentmentmen  rentes  guMmice  in  iflt  >apfHtctilion  f-~ 
*<  Certainly ;  and  reason  oaght  espcfcially  to  rectify  the  errors  it  has 
''  committed  in  regard  to  religion.  All  the  sentfrttents,  wfth^ut  ex. 
^  eeption,  are  bKad,  and  requlft  Iha  aid  of  tat«i%Miea  ib  their 
^  epemtion ;  without  it  they  can  'never  act  In  haHnbity  wMT  the 
'« frhofo  of  iha  nature  of  nian;  •       .ii        - 

''  But  does  not  Faith  sttfht  tdMrect  the  f^i^itmif  ^efiihHimif'^ 
**  No;  for  Faith  itself  has  induced  men  to  admit  thil  mbst  contra- 
^  dictory  propositions ;  moreover^  that  which  Faith  leads  <)na  to 
''  style  venerable  and  holy,  is  often,  by  another,  called  absand  and 
<'  impious. 

*'  The  rdigttius  sentiments  are  given  to  wmn  as  sources  of  haj^ 

piness,  are  they  not  f — That  they  are  given  to  produce  good  is 

evident ;  they  are  the  gift  of  a  good  G(M,  but  hitherto  they  have 
^  been  chidly  abused. 

'^  What  cQurise  fpould  lano^  diredkf  tend  to  aMh^  the.errors, 

com* 


3M  8KBTCH  OF  THB  NATURAL  LAW8  OF  UAXt,  &C. 

5'  fint  Step  towutht  effecting-  tbeunion  of  all  religious  people.'  >  As 
''  yet  the  blind  lead  the  blind^  but  reason  ought  to  enligfaten  and 
''  direot  the  reU^ous,  as  weH  as  the  other  primitite  feelingK" 

''  Are  the  fundums  of  the  intdUdual  faadHe^  vifiifous  or 
*^  ffkkmi  ?•— They  may  be  either.  Intelligence  is  a  means  of  do:. 
"  lag  both  good  and  evil.  To  be  Tirtuoos  it  must  second  natunil 
"  mofalityy  which  is  the  end  of  our  being. 

"  What  is  tike  vice  or  sin  against  InieBigence  f-^lt  u  IgQO- 
''  nnce^  the  cause  of  a  great  number  of  evils.  Ignorance  commits 
''  endless  errors ;  it  acts  unconscious  of  causes  and  of  effects*  and 
«<  can  never  repair  the  disasters  it  occasions. 

"  /*  man's  ignorance  great  ? — It  is  exceedingly  great.  The 
'^  nest  common  and  necessary  things  are  totally  unknown  to  the 
''  bolk  of  mankind. 

fVhif  is  man's  ignorance,  so  great  ? — ^The  cause  lies  in  the 

generally  small  sice  of  the  organs  of  his  intellectual  faculties. 
'^  This  is  also  the  reason  why  study  is  so  commonly  irkeome  and 
'^  distasteful.  Moreover,  the  civil,  and  especially  the  religious, 
'^  governors  of  nations,  have  frequently  opposed  every  sort  of  ob- 
*'  stacle  to  the  cultivation  of  intellect,  and  the  diffusion  o^  know- 
"  ledge." 

"  What  is  the  basis.on  which  the  perfecting  of  mankind  must 
*'  froceed  ?«— Knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  submission  to  the 
'Mawa  of  the  Creator.-— Convjotion  that  nothing  can  be  created* 
"  but  only  modified  and  r^iroduced  according  jto  determinate' con^^ 
''  ditione. 

''  How  might  the  adoption  ^  the  natural  laws,  as  the  ride  of 
^*  conducts  he  most  speedily  effected  f — By .  governments  exacting 
''  their  practice,  and  joining  the  authority  of  example,  by  obeying 
*'  their  commands: 

'^  What  are  the  essenUal  requisites  in  a  legislator  ? — He  ought 
"  to  know  the  nature  of  the  being  for  whom  he  enacts  laws,  to  be* 
"  lieve  in  natural  morality,  and  to  attest  his  belief  by  his  actions.    ' 

**  Have  men  any  right  mutuaUy  to  impose  their  wills  as  rules 
"  of  moral  conduct  f — ^They  most  certainly  have  not.  There  is 
'*  but  one  Will  that  ought  to  be  don^— the  Will  of  God,  and  this, 
**  in  morality,  commands  imperatively  to  man,  '  Thou  shalt  tooethy 
*'  neighbour  as  thyself'  " 

Chapter  II.  treats  of  Religion. 

In  the  1st  Section,  Dr  Spurzbeim  discusses  religion  in  ge- 
neral ;  mentions  the  religious  systems  of  Polytheism,  Bethe- 
ism,  and  Monotheism,  and  accounts  for  their  religion.  His 
Sd  Section  treats  of  <«  Natural  Religion  ^  the  8d  of  «<  Re- 
vealed  Reli^  C  and  the  4th  <'  Of  Chnstianity.''  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  from  Section  IV : — 

"  Does  the  Christian  Religion  permit  reasoning  f-^esus  him- 
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''  fielfltM  8i^«  '  TboK  ndbo  fasiEe  eaues.  .lefc  liuBtoi  biar  ('•  iMLdecknd 
*'  that  light  is  not  made  to  be  hidden,  but  to  eolighten ;  and  he 
>^pit»id!ied  his  own'  diiciplea  .fog  ,)mwg.jfiiihM,  MMdetikfnding. 
(Ma)tt«^v.)  Paul  also  fijSy  ^  I  spenk  aa  to  ^wisa^men,  judge  ye 
wh^I  say.'  (1  Cor*  x*  Id.)  Aod.agMo*  ^BfOFe.aii  fkUogi, 
bold  faat  that  which  is  good/  (I  Thw.  v*  &K]^  Mfekwed/  says  - 
'^  John^  ^believe  not  every  s{urit,  but  try  the  apirits  whether  Iher ^ 

"  -lfJ?o*:idJoluiiF.J,>. 

toef  not  CfirUtianUg  rwGur  ia.re^mmngjm  9€d»:  i0  dmmm  ' 
straie  tkt  existence  vf  God S-^lt  does.    For  /  every. hotve,'  says 
PauF  to  the  Hebrews^  chap.  iii..rer.  4.  ^has  beeabuiUed  byeone  * 
**  vma,  but  he  that  built  aU  things  is  God«'      .  v    . 

'\ln  what  manner,  according  to  Christianity^  does  God  nukke ' 
**  himself  manifest  f— The  invisible  perfections  of  CKidj  bis  eternal 
"  power  atid  his  divinity^  appear  in  the  works  of  creation.    (Bom.  - 

*m:5o.)  .  -  .  ..    • 

*'  What  are  the  chief  attributes  of  God,  as  defined  by  Christie  • 
**  anity  f— ^Gbd  is  a  spirit.     (John  iv.  24)    He  is  Jove.     (1  John 
''  iv.  l6i)    He  is  jusj;  and  impartial,  and  r^ganls  not  appeamnees 
''  nor  pensons.    (H«m.ii.  11.)    He  rewards  edch  aecoioing  to  his 
**  worKs.     (Rom.  ii.)     He  desires  only  good,  and  wills  only  the  ■ 
'^.hanpiji^ess  of  liis. creatures.    (New  Tiataswsnt,  passim. J         > 
'  ./^  How  may  ihe  doctrine  of  Christianity  be  dkMed  ?— Itito  two* 
'^  pripcipal  parts ;  the  one  miurveUous^  the  olher  moral. 
* '  *\ln  what  does  the  marvellotts  nart  ^  Ckristiamty.  consist  ?— -- 
*'  It  includes  whatever  is  incomprehensible,  whatever  is  beyond  the* 
''limits  of  observation  jT—^uch  as  the  nature  of  God^  the  creation 
''  of  the  world  by  his  will,  his  influence  upon  his  creatures,  his- 
*'  cominunicatipn  with^men;  the  birth  and.  tne  miraculous  actions 
''of  Jesus  Christ,  the  immortality  of  the  soul^  aod.tbe  rewaads 
**  andpun^menta  in  the  life  to  come. 

/'  T%is  pari  ^Christianity  rehires  faith  ?— It  depends  entirely 
"  upon  belief;  ror  the  points  of  wnich  it  is  oomposed  cannot  be  sub* 
"  mitted  to  present  observatbn.    .  -  . 

*^  How  does  faith  in  these  i$tcomprehe9Mle  matters  beoome  eji^ 
*'  cacious  and  prqfiiabk  ?-*-When  it  indueies  the  bdiever  to  pn^ 
''  tiie  the  Christian  virtues.  '  It  is  mostfmfi  ^apa  Paul,,  f  to  have 
tilth  which  worketh  by  love.'  (Gal.  v.  ti.)  'Faith/,  says  Japes^ 
'if  it  have  not  works,  m  dead  in  itself.'  (James  ii.  16»  4^0 
"  Have  aU  Christian  societies  agreed  upon  the  marvelUm^,.part 
^,  their  doctrine  f-^iio;  thia  part  has  inrodutied  contioaal  di»« 
sensions  among  Christians,  and  so  loog  as  aoyJodi?idual  sl^dl 
"  dare  \b  think  and  to  interpret  for  himself  these  must,  continue. 
«'  It  is  this  part  of  Cfaristiaaiity  also  which  has  often  been  the  cause, 
**  a^d  always  served  as  the  pntaftt>  te  iatoferanooi  and  persecution 
"  on  account  of  opinions. 

'5  What  is  to  he  concluded  from  this  ? — That  everjr  man  should 
"  be  allowed  to  follow  the  mtates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  to 
"  believe  whateyer  he  cononves  is  true)  ptovided  the  public  tran^ 
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^'  /«  lAf#  omcIh«mmi  r«#joiuiUr9— *|t  ii  in  ofinflele  baroMojr 
wiA  w^fumn,  and  in  oosfiMrttily  wiA  the  mtml  ii^«0ti0«9  if 
CkiiiliMiitr^  vbicb  ttommaiid  tbe  pswchtof  of  tho  truth,  hMft 
strictly  proDibit  4II  penccution.  *  Go  ye/  laid  Jews  to  bis  db« 
dplet,  '  into  all  tbe  worlds  and  preaob  tba  gospel  to  ercry  etm* 
"  tore.  And  whoerer  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  bear  your  wordp» 
"  wben  va  depart  out  of  tbat  bouse  m  city,  sbake  off  tbe  diJ3t  of 
"  your  feet.'— The  ioductioQ  is  the  more  reasonable,  too,  in  as  mueb 
**  as  tbe  Christian  doctrine  ttsufts  ns  tbat  every  nne,  aft  the  inal 
'^  judgineBt,  will  have  to  render  an  aooount  of  bis  taknts  and  of  bii 
''deeds. 

^  In  mkat  does  Christian  moratiiv  oonsisi  f-^Tbe  whole  of  it  is 
^vednrible  to  two  gtand  oammanweiHB,  via.  '  Lote  God  nri^ 
*'ymr  whole  soul/  and  '  Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself  J^^ 
"  (Matt.  x^ii.  87,  89) 

''  WhatUMdm'Hood  l^ Ihe' LoMof  Godrm^^Thkvkiki$han 
«  of  €M,  dttt  we  keep  bis  eomasandinents.^    (1  John  r.  a)  . 

'^  Can  me,  hmmanlu  speakings  '  lofie  God/  such  as  he  is  repre* 
'«  senied  in  ihe  gospel  f'^Ererj  rational  and  noUe  uhd  mnst  lore 
"  a  Qod  of  |Maoep  pf  goodness^  of  ofemeney,  and  of  juetioej  a  Ood 
^<w<io  has  eompaflNon  ep  our  weaknesses,  and  who  makes  the 
''  sun  to  shine,  and  tbe  rain  to  descsend,  even  on  those  who  obey  not 
"^hiswOl;  a  Ood  who  gives  the  breaker  of  bis  law  time  fttffpcnt- 
'<anee;  who  desires  vnivtfsal  bappi|ie«;  who  givei  tfae  saoBelaari 
**  lo  tbe  whole  human  kind  indifferently;  apd  who  w^  merdfiilly 
'^  ju(ke  each  by  his  wprks,  without  respect  of  persons. 

*^  IS  the  ehseroanee  qfeertmn  sffmwflie  firms  tmfkaad  io  can- 
*•  MUute  tf  Ckrisiimn  f^War  from  it ;  tboiigli  many,  indeed,  think 
''it  is.  Forms  are  not  the  end  of  Christianity;  theyar<^  mare 
**  means  of  engendering  and  nourishing  a  Christian  spirit 

**  The  CknsHan  pmraHiy,  im  oommamdin^  lope  to  God,.  impSeo 
"  m  this  eniire  submissum  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  does  it  not  ?-— 
^  Conviction  of  the  extent  and  importaaee  of  this  commandment  ia 
**  of  prime  necessity.  Tbat  tfae  wUl  of  the  Fbtbeiv-^Ood,  ia  ta  be 
"  dene  on  earth  as  it  is  dona  in  heaven,  is  an  injunction  deariy  set 
^  Airth.  The  propriety  of  distinguishing  between  the  laws  of  God 
"  and  the  enactments  ot  men  is  thus  proclaimed.  Jesus  also  said, 
^  tbat  be  eeukl  do  netbfag  whiph  be  bad  not  sobb  dene  br  bis  Fa- 
^  tber,  and  be  deelarad  that  only  they  who  did  tbe  will  oi  God 
<'  were  bis  brothers,  sisleri,  or  mother. 

'«  Does  the  wilt  of  God  ocmprise  the  laws  of  creation,  thatis  ia 
<'  f  ay,  the  natural  laws  f — Undoubtedly ;  because  Qod  and  the 
^  Creator  are  one.  Man  indeed  can  craate  nothing ;  endowed  with 
"  understanding  to  observe  phenomena,  and  the  conditions  under 
"  which  they  occur,  be  can,  however^  imitata  in  some  d^^grea  diat 
"^  which  the  Creator  shows  him ;  ia  ether  words,  be  oan  prepare  tbe 
•*  oodHtfens  necessary  to  elidt  determinate  eiectsj  byt  ha  ii  iftiil 
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"  dimoim^  oa  4io  laws  pf  the  Cmtor  fi>r  ^^moom  of  his  undttv 
^'  taKiQgB.    JcBus  jMiid^  ^  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent 

-  Whil^  we  approve  genefrily  of  tfi«  pnooiplsB  dT  tliis  :^^ 
(for  we  think  some  of  them  liable  to  be  queMioned,)  laid  Ai^ 
conTiiiccd  that  they  require  only  to  be  understood  and  ap» 
(lilidd  greatly  to  advance  practical  moniky  and  pure  niU 
gion,  we  think  it  due  to  truth  and  tlie  autfM4r'*d  own  reputation 
to  qualify  our  approbation  so  far  as  to  remark,  that  Dr 
Spdr^heim  has  not  done  himself  juslice  ia  tke  manmer  in 
wMeh  he  has  announced  his  views.  A  oateehiam  is  too  ab» 
rupt,  eonoentrated,  and  imeonneeled  for  the  vehida  of  prob. 
found  phHosophicai  principles,  when  first  presented  to  the 
ttiild^*  and  does  not  admit  of  that  extended  explanation, 
careful  limitation,  ^d  strict  orgimientattva  p^oof,  whiob-are 
necesasury  to  convey  to  the  student  correct  ideas  on  import- 
ant ethkd  views.  We  shouki  have  liked  to  have  aeen  sa>- 
veral  pages  in  illustration  and  evolutfon  of  eaeh'  of  mnlBy  of 
the  prineiplas,  which  are  settled  in  as  many  lines  in  the  ca- 
techism.  '  Berides  these  objectiooa  to  the  mere  mode  of  the 
work,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  we  think  the  charge 
of  ignorance  and  puerili^  against  man  without  distinction 
of  men,  which  appears  in  the  first  paragn^  of  the  prefiiea, 
elearly  unfounded,  and  calculated  to  create  hostility  to  the 
woilt  before  it  is  even  read.  Were  the  charge  weil-fiHinded, 
it  would,  moreover,  be  of  itself  conclusive  against  tlie  apbo- 
ristieal  mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  author.  But^  in 
fUther  jusdce  €o  Dr  Spuraheim,  we  add,  that  wa  cui  see  the 
eauae  of  these  certainly  too  satirical  observations.  He  wrote 
Ms  strietures  on  pcAtieal  and  leligkius  abuses  in  a  foreign 
country.    Jn  his  youth  he  had  seen  his  master,  Dr  Gall, 


m  I  w      ^»»M»w#^^^-^«^^i^>— ^w^^-»— ■^w^^^^^r 


*  Wlicn  we  WKfftP9^ fttsmtad  «o  the  nlai  wo  mttt  nelativeljf  foa  all  who 
•fe  auniHw  m'A  nonl  wiiten,  bo|b  aniieDt  end  vuodnD,  wiU^  in  almosC  all 
(hi  pifaciplM,  wwguie  ■om^hing  whji^  aomevliire  thejr  have  met  with  1^ 
look  Or  Spvihtim'a  Joaeritt  and  gnat,  it  is,  convists  in  systematiz^g  the 
whole,  and  ho^pg  it  upon  the  tnie  riews  of  human  nature,  nnfblded  by 
Plncpology. 


3#  MKMTCm  ia  T«B  NAVUBAL  hAWS  W  UAH,  ^te. 


/#  IAJ#  MMclMficNi  r€iMio»^iUr?"-»It  ii  in  oomfjlete  bftnwMqr 

wMi  vwoo,  and  in  oonfttmiljr  willi  Am  mnml  ii^ncliMP  ^f 
"CkiiiliaBUY^  which  oopiBwind  the  pnachin^  of  the  tnithj  bMt 
'^  strictly  prohibit  ^1  perMeution.  '  Oo  ye/  laid  Jesus  to  bis  dis- 
"  ciples,  '  into  all  the  worlds  and  preaoh  the  gospel  t4  erery  ere^ 
"  ture.  And  whoerer  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  your  WQrd#» 
*^  when  ve  depart  out  of  that  house  or  dty,  shake  off  the  dust  of 
'^  your  feet.'-*The  induction  is  the  Baore  reasonable,  too,  in  as  mueh 
**  as  tfa^  Christian  doctrine  assures  us  that  every  mm,  aft  the  final 
'^  judgment,  will  have  to  render  an  aooount  of  his  taknts  and  of  bit 
'*  deeds. 

**  In  mhat  does  ChrUHan  morality  oondd  f-r-The  whole  of  il  is 
^tedneible  to  two  grand  eenimandaswits,  via.  '  Lote  God  mfh 
"ymr  whole  soul/  and  '  Love  jfour  neighbour  as  yourself.''^ 
"  (Matt,  xjtii.  87,  SQ.) 

''  WhaiUundershodb9ihe'IjmeqfGodr'm^^Thkullh$Uin 
«« of  Oed,  that  we  keep  his  oemasandments.'    (1  Jeim  f.  a)  . 

'^  Can  me,  hmmanlw  speakings  '  lo^e  God,'  such  as  he  is  repre* 
'<  senied  in  the  gospel  f-^'Ewwj  rational  and  qoble  mhid  mnst  love 
<'  a  Ood  i]^  peaces  pf  goodness*  of  elenieney,  and  of  Juetioei  a  0od 
<f  iriio  hai  eenpaoMon  ep  oav  weakiiesses,  and  who  imjces  the 
"  sun  to  shine,  and  the  rain  to  descend,  even  on  those  who  obey  nol 
'*  his  win ;  a  Ood  who  giv^  the  breaker  of  his  law  time  to  ifpcnt- 
'<  anee;  who  desSres  universal  banpine«  j  who  giveB  the  same  laff* 
'<  la  the  whole  human  kind  indiirerently ;  apd  who  wQl  merciftUly 
**  judge  each  by  his  wprks,  without  respect  of  persons. 

''  Is  the  observance  qfceriam  sgmb^  Jbnmo  siufimnA  la  enn- 
<•  MmU  St  Ckristism  f^Far  from  it ;  though  many,  indeed,  think 
'^  it  ia.  Forms  are  not  the  end  of  Christianity ;  they  ar^  mare 
'^  means  of  engendering  and  nourishing  a  Christian  spirit 

*^  The  ChnsHmn  pmraUhf,  Jn  comNMHiiiiur  lave  to  God,,  twjrijfiw 
"  in  this  enHre  submission  to  the  wUl  of  the  Creator,  doesit  nat?— • 
^  Conviction  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  commandment  is 
'^  of  prime  necessity.  That  the  will  of  the  Fhthen-^Oed,  is  la  be 
*  dene  on  earth  as  it  is  dona  in  heaven,  is  an  injunction  dearly  set 
^  forth.  The  propriety  of  distinguishing  between  the  laws  of  Ood 
''  and  the  enactments  A  men  is  thus  prodatmed.  Jesus  alao  said, 
^  that  he  eeuki  do  nothing  wh^A  he  had  not  iomi  dene  hv  his  Fa- 
^  ther,  and  he  dedared  that  oql  v  they  who  did  the  will  d  God 
*'  were  his  brothers,  sisteri,  or  mother. 

»  Hoar  the  mU  of  God  oomprise  the  bsss  of  ofeaikm,  thaiis  io 
<'  say,  the  natural  laws  ^—-Undoubtedly ;  because  Qod  and  the 
^  Creator  are  one.  Man  indeed  can  create  nothing  i  endowed-with 
''understanding  to  observe  phenomena,  and  the  conditions  under 
*'  which  they  occur,  he  can,  however^t  imitate  in  some  dt^gree  that 
'^  which  the  Creator  shows  him ;  ia  ether  words,  he  can  prepare  the 
«*  cottditMns  necessary  to  elfadt  determinate  etbcd;  hut  hie  «i  etBi 
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''  4<Mad#o(  «o  4ie  I«ws  Af  the  Ci^tor  for  ^e  mimxib  of  hb  unde^ 
''  takiogs.    j£8U8  md,  ^  My  doctrine  is  not  mine^  but  hu  that  sent 

"»#.r  <joiittvii.)'' 

'  Whtttir  we  approve  genenll  J  of  lh«  priiKsiples  ef  di^ 
(Tor  we  think  some  of  them  liable  to  be  que#tk)ii^,)  Idtd  4f9 
convinced  that  they  require  only  to  be  understood  iand  ap* 
(diijd  grettdj  to  advance  practical  morali^  and  puta  wiu 
gion,  we  think  it  due  to  truth  and  the  aathoir^d  own  reputation 
to  qualify  our  approbation  so  far  as  to  remark,  that  Dr 
8|)6nsheim  has  not  Sxmte  himself  juslioe  in  die  numner  in 
irfaildi  he  has  announced  his  views.  A  oateebism  is  too  ib*- 
rupt,  concentrated,  and  unconneoled  for  the  vehide  of  pra^ 
found  philosophical  princi^Aes,  when  first  presented  to  the 
niild^*  and  does  not  admit  of  that  extended  explanation, 
caiefid  limitation,  find  strict  «r]^mentativa  pcotrf*,  whiflbaie 
necessary  to  convey  to  the  student  correct  ideas  on  iniport- 
ant  ethical  views.  We  slM>uld  have  liked  to  have  aeen  b^ 
vemllpages  in  iQustration  and  evolution  of  mutt  of  vmkf  of 
the  pnneiplas,  which  are  settled  in  as  many  lines  in  the  ci^ 
techism.  Besides  these  objecttooa  to  the  mere  mode  of  the 
work,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  we  thbk  the  dimrg^ 
of  ignoranoe  and  puerility  against  man  without  distinction 
of  men,  which  appears  in  the  fimt  paragn^  of  thepiaiBee, 
clearly  unfounded,  and  calculated  to  create  hostility  to  the 
woilt  before  it  is  even  read.  Were  the  charge  well-finynded, 
it  would,  moreover,  be  of  itaelf  concluiftva  against  the  i^iho- 
ristieal  mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  author.  Bu^  in 
fkHher  justice  to  Dr  Spuraheim,  we  add,  that  «ra  en  see  the 
eause  of  these  cortainly  too  satirical  observations.  He  wrote 
his  striMtnres  on  pofitieal  and  reUg^s  abuses  in  •  foragn 
country.    In  his  youth  he  had  seen  his  master,  Dr  QaU, 

*  W1icnir»taj>tf#frMtDt«dtDthsBBM  weint«»ielativ«)f|  fyf  «U  wjio 
aNfltfniiliirirjA  raoial  wriuiri)  Ibpth  UMieot  «Ddnu>dRii,  wiU^  in  •Imoft^vll 
0m  pitelpbi,  inrsyiiif  lomiKhing  wliMh  soneYliffe  ihef  li»ve  met  with  ^ 
Ibn.  Df  SpOKshtim't  nicrU,  and  gicst.  it  is,  consists  in  systsmatiz^g  the 
wh^  and  }nmg  it  upoa  the  true   views  of  human  nature,  ttnA>lded  by 
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driven  from  Vienna  hj  the  intideraDce  of  a  b^^oted^gofem- 

ment.  His  own  lectures  were  interdicted  by  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  oi^nw 
posing  the  work  now  before  us ;  and  he  found  the  yoke  under 
which  he  was  placed  so  intolerable,  and  so  adverse  to  all 
freedom  of  thought  and  philosophical  inquiry,  that,  after  a 
rettdoioe  of  ten  years,  he  was  led  to  abandon  Pans,  and 
seek  the  free  moral  atmosphere  of  Britain,  to  obtain  so^ 
for  the  energies  of  his  mind.  In  short,  the  despots  and 
priests  of  tlie  continent  must  be  kept  in  view,  with  all  th&t 
intolerances,  oppressbns,  and  frauds,  as  the  administrators- of 
government,  ukmuIs,  and  religion,  with  whom  the  author  was 
best  acquainted ;  and  then  the  severest  of  these  observations 
will  appear  not  only  just  but  called  for ;  which,  if  supposed 
to  be  directed  agunst  the  political,  moral,  and  religious 
systems  of  this  country,  will,  in  spite  of  their  acknowledged 
faults,  be  regarded  as  hostile  and  overstrained.  We  wish 
not  to  be  misapprehended.  We  are  cautioning  the  reader 
of  this  catechism  not  hastily  to  decide  unfavourably  on  the 
scope  and  tendency  of  the  work,  either  because  of  the 
brevity  of  its  method,  or  the  plain  dealing  of  its  strictures*  biit 
.to  bestow  on  each  principle  that  share  of  deliberate  reflec- 
tion which  its  essential  value  demands ;  and  we  tru^  that 
Dr  Spurzh^m  himself  will  yet  make  it  a  text^book  for 
voal  volumes  in  ample  elucidation  of  bis  import(aat  sulgect. 


The  SBCONO  woBK  in  our  title  is  Mr  Combers  Essay  on  the 

Constitution  of  Man  and  its  Relations  to  External  Objects. 

In  the  preface  Mr  C.  says,  <<  My  first  notions  of  the  natural 

''  laws  were  derived  from  an  unpubliahed  M8.  of  Dr  Spurzheim^ 
"  (the  work  No  1  of  the  title),  with  the  perusal  of  which  I  was  ho- 
noured some  years  ago;  aiiid  all  my  in<^uiries  and  meditations 
since  have  impressed  me  more  and  more  with  a  conriction  of  their 
importance."    '*  I  have  endeavoured,"  he  continues  in  the  pre- 
face, "  to  avoid  all  religious  controversy.     '  The  object  of  M^nd 
"  '  PhiWphy/  sajrs  Mr  Stewart,  '  is  to  ascertain  the  general  roles 
'  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  conduct  in  life,  in  so  lar  as  these  roles 
'  may  be  discovered  by  the  unassisted  light  of  nature ;  that  is^  by 
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^  '  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  the  fauman  constitutioD^  and 
''  *  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Man  is  placed.'  By  following 
**  this  method  of  inquiry,  Dr  Hutcheson,  I>r  Adam  Smith,  Dr 
''  Reid,  Mr  Ste^^rart,  and  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  have,  in  Micoeasion, 
^produced  hi^hlv-interesting  and  instructive  works  on  Moral 
**  Science ;  and  the  present  essay  is  a  humble  attempt  to  pursue 
''  the  same  plan,  with  the  aid  of  tne  new  lights  afforded  by  Phreno* 
**  logy." 

Chapter  L  treats  of  Natural  Laws,  and  gives  essentially 

the  same  view  of  them  as  that  ahready  quoted  from  Sir 

Spunheim^s  sketch.     Chapter  II.  is  on  <^  The  Constitution 

^<  of  Man  and  its  Relations  to  External  CMbjects.^    It  consists 

of  seven  sections.   In  the^r^^  man  is  considered  as  a  physical 

beii^.— <*  To  discover  the  real  effect  of  the  physical  laws  of 

jBatnre  on  human  happiness,  we  would  require  to  understand,  lj#. 
The  physical  laws  themselves,  as  revealed  by  mathematics,  natu- 
ral pnilosophy,  natural  history,  and  their  subordinate  branches ; 


€€ 
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**  9dfy,  The  anatomical  and  physiological  constitution  of  the  human 
'^  body ;  Sdly,  The  adaptation  of  the  former  to  the  latter.    These 

€t  '    '  '  '  .  -    -      .        ^ 


expositions  are  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  place  himself  in  accordance  with  llie  phjMeal 
uws,  so  as  to  reap  advantage  from  then,  and  also  to  determine 
''  how  hr  the  sufferings  which  he  endures  fall  to  be  ascribed  to 
''  their  inevitable  operation,  and  how  fiir  to  his  ignorance  lAid  in* 
**  fringement  of  them." — Pag€  25. 

In  section  second  man  is  conside^^  '<  as  an  organised  be- 
^  ing.^  It  points  out  how  the  exercise  of  the.  osseous,  muscu- 
lar, and  nervous  systems  of  the  human  body,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  intellect  and  moral  sentiment,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  physical  law^  contributes  to  enjoyment,  and  treats  of  .the 
adaptation  of  the  external  world  to  the  exercise  of  these  ele- 
ments of  our  constitution.  In  the  third  section  man  is  con- 
sidered as  <<  an  animal,^— moral— and  intellectual  being.^  It 
contains  brief  specifications  of  his  powers,  with  their  uses 
and  abuses.  Section ^/our^  is  on  the.^'  Faculties  of  Man 
<<  compared  with  each  other.*"  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is, 
that,  among  the  human  faculties,  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellect  are  intended  by  the  Creator  to  hold  the  supremacy, 
that  the  external  world  is  framed  in  relation  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  that  man  cannot  enjoy  the  full  happiness  of  which 
his  naCiife  is  susceptible  until  the  arrangements  of  society  and 
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driven  from  Vienna  by  the  intolersnee  of  a  bigoieclgoiriem- 
ment  His  own  lectures  were  interdicted  by  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  at  the  very  time  when  he  waa  09m- 
posing  th6  work  now  before  us ;  and  he  found  the  yoke  under 
which  he  was  placed  so  intolerable,  and  so  adverse  to  all 
fre^om  of  thought  and  philosophical  inquiry,  that,  after  a 
residence  of  ten  years,  he  was  led  to  abandon  Paris,  and 
seek  the  free  moral  atmosphere  of  Britain,  to  obtain  scope 
for  the  energies  of  his  mind.  In  short,  the  despots  and 
priests  of  the  continent  must  be  kept  in  view,  with  all  their 
intolerances,  oppressions,  and  frauds,  as  the  administrators- of 
government,  morals,  and  religion,  with  whom  the  author  was 
best  acquainted ;  and  then  the  severest  of  these  observations 
will  appear  not  only  just  but  called  for;  which,  if  supposed 
to  be  directed  against  the  political,  moral,  and  religious 
systems  of  this  country,  will,  in  spite  of  their  acknowledged 
faults,  be  regarded  as  hostile  and  overstrained.  We  wish 
not  to  be  misapprehended.  We  are  cautioning  the  reader 
of  this  catechism  not  hastily  to  decide  unfavourably  on  the 
scope  and  tendency  of  the  work,  either  because  of  the 
brevity  of  its  method,  or  the  plain  dealing  of  its  stricturesi  but 
.to  bestow  on  each  principle  that  share  of  deliberate  reflec- 
tion which  its  essential  value  demands ;  and  we  trust  that 
Dr  Spurzheim  himself  will  yet  make  it  a  text-book  for 
vexal  volumes  in  ample  elucidation  of  his  import(aat  subject 


The  SECOND  woBK  in  our  title  is  Mr  Combers  Essay  pn  the 

Constitution  of  Man  and  its  Relations  to  External  Objects. 

In  the  preface  Mr  C.  says,  "  My  first  notions  of  the  natural 

laws  were  derived  from  an  nnpubliabed  MS.  of  Dr  Spm*zbeim> 

(the  work  No  1  of  the  title),  with  the  perusal  of  which  I  was  ho- 

''  noured  some  yean  ago ;  and  all  my  inquiries  and  meditations 

"  since  have  impressed  me  more  and  more  with  a  convictton  of  their 

importance."    "  I  have  endeavoured/'  he  continues  in  the  pre- 
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*  may  be  discovered  by  the  unassiated  light  of  nature ;  that  is^  by 
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^  '  an  ezamination  of  the  principles  of  the  huonftn  constitutioD,  and 
''  *  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Man  is  placed.'  By  following 
**  this  method  of  inquiry,  Dr  Hutcheson,  Dr  Adam  Smith,  Dr 
f'  Seid,  Mr  Stewart,  and  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  have,  ia  cucoeasioiij 
^produoed  highly-interesting  and  instructire  works  on  Moral 
^  Science ;  and  the  present  essay  is  a  humhie  attempt  to  pursue 
^  the  same  plan,  with  the  aid  of  tne  new  lights  afforded  by  Phreno^ 
^  logy." 

Chapter  L  treats  of  Natural  Laws,  and  gives  essentially 

the  same  view  of  them  as  that  already  quoted  from  Dr 

Spursheim^s  sketch.     Chapter  II.  is  on  *^  The  Constitution 

^*  of  Man  and  its  ReUtions  to  External  Objects.^    It  consists 

of  seven  sections.   In  thejSr^  man  is  considered  as  a  physical 

beii^. — **  To  discover  the  real  effect  of  the  phyucal  laws  of 

''  jiatnre  on  hnman  happiness,  we  would  require  to  understand,  IH, 
''  The  physical  laws  themselves,  as  revealed  by  mathematics,  natu- 
"  ral  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  their  subordinate  branches  ; 
*'  ^dhft  The  anatomical  and  phy^ogical  constitution  of  the  human 
''  body ;  Sdfy,  The  adaptation  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  These 
expositions  are  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  place  himself  in  accordance  with  the  physiml 
laws,  so  as  to  reap  advantage  from  then,  and  also  to  determine 
"  how  far  the  sufferings  which  he  endures  fall  to  be  ascribed  to 
their  inevitable  operation,  and  how  far  to  his  ignorance  and  in« 
fringement  of  them."<^Pa^e  25. 

In  section  second  man  is  oonsidet^od  <*  as  an  organised  be* 
'<  ing.^  It  points  out  how  the  exercise  of  the.  osseous,  muscu- 
lar, and  nervous  systems  of  the  human  body,  under  the  guid- 
ance  of  intellect  and  moral  sentiment,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  physical  laws,  contributes  to  enjoyment,  and  treats  of  .the 
adaptation  of  the  external  world  to  the  exercise  of  these  ele- 
ments of  our  constitution.  In  the  third  section  man  is  con- 
odered  as  *<  an  animal,^-*moral-— and  intellectual  being.^  It 
contains  brief  specifications  of  his  powers,  with  their  uses 
and  abuses.  Section ^ur^  is  on  the/'  Faculties  of  Man 
<*  compared  with  each  other.*"  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is, 
that,  among  the  human  faculties,  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellect  are  intended  by  the  Creator  to  hold  the  supremacy, 
that  the  external  world  is  framed  in  relation  to  this  arrange- 
ment|  and  that  man  cannot  enjoy  the  full  happiness  of  which 
bis  natiue  is  susceptible  until  the  arrangements  of  society  and 
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the  emiduci  of  individuals  sbaH  be  placed  uttdef  die  hahitiial 

gtlidiUtce  of  tlie  moral  and  intellectaal  powers.    8ec66il  Wfh 

treats  of  the  *'  Faculties  of  Ms£n  compared  wUh  estenydfifi^ 

jeda  ;^  and  shows  that  the  external  world  is  designedly  odnati- 

luted  to  afPord  gratification  to  the  human  faculties ;  mkd  thai 

the  essential  condition  to  permanent  and  satisfactory  enjoyment 

is,  that  the  habitual  pursuits  off  the  indrndual  shall  take  their 

direction  from  the  higher  faculties.     Section  sia:th  is  <^  on 

'<  the  Sources  of  Human  Happiness,  and  the  Conditions  te^ 

'*  quisite  for  maintaining  it.^    Ist,  ATI  enjoymeift  arises  ttom 

acHvify  of  the  various  systems  of  which  the  human  constita- 

tion  is  cotnposed,  atid  the  wotid  is  arranged  to  bring  them 

all  ipto  action.    Sdly,  The  faculties  must  be  gratified  hanhO' 

nhmfyi    This  nay  be  attained  by  the  bmer  powers  taking 

thei^  direction  fVom  the  higher ;  but  never  when  the  lo#er 

take  Ibe  lead.    In  the  common  pursuits  of  the  world,  the  v^ 

finiop  feeKnga  give  the  directioo,  and  thia  b  the  eMse  'cif 

much  misery.    Sdly,  The  laws  of  the  external  universe  |re 

ia  havnony  with  the  bmnaa  faculties.    Section  sevenih  t99* 

lates  to  <<  the  application  of  the  natural  laws  Uf  tte  praet^l 

*^  arrangementsof  life.^    The  following  extract  wOl  convey 

the  leading  ideaa  eoalakied  m  'n  >^^  If  a  system  -of  living 

^'  and  eceii^tioa  Wei«  to  be  frame!  fer  fatTiiian  Wnp,  foandM  oa 
^  the  exposition  of  their  nature,  which  I  have  now  given,  it  woiild 
"  be  something  like  this :— - 

<'  Ut,  So  itianvr  boars  a  day  would  reqirfre  to  bb  d^icatsd  by 
'^  every  ladividaaf  in  health,  to  the  exerciieof  his  nervous  and  mas* 
*'  cutar  systems,  in  labour  calculated  to  crive  scope  to  these  functioon. 
**  The  reward  of  obeying  this  requisite  of  his  nature  would  be  health, 
**  and  a  joyoos  animal  existence ;  the  puiiishmeat  of  neglect  is  dis- 
^  ease,  low  spirits,  and  death. 

*^  ^dly.  So  many  hours  a  day  should  be  spent  in  the  sedulous  em« 
'^  ployment  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties^  in  studying  the 
^  qualities  of  external  otjects,  and  tbeir  relations;  abotfarnatufe 
<'  of  all  aniinated  beings,  and  their  relations;  not  with  the  view  of 
"  accumulating  mere  abstract  and  barren  knowledge,  but  of  enjoy- 
**  ing  the  positite  pleasure  of  mental  activity,  and  of  fni^ing  every 
'^  diKovcry  to  account,  as  a  means  of  increasinr  happiness,  ijT  alle* 

viating  misery.    The  leading  olyect  should  always  be  to  find  out 

the  relationship  of  every  olject  to  our  own  nature,  oi^gaaic,  aniiAaT, 
*^  moral,  aUd  hitellecfuar,  tod  to  b«ep  that  n^tioBsbii^  kabHaally 
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*'  a  odddi  io  ii  to  Mdhr  dtf  itiflilMMM  dlnetlf  gMlMA^  to 
'*  mur  vBrioBt  ftoaltiei.  The  inward  of  this  ooadvcft  #ouki  be  An 
iocalcttlabiy  great  iocreftae  of  j^Ieasure,  in  the  tttj  set  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  the  red  properties  of  ^tettoA  olgecti,  together 
with  a  great  aceesBion  of  power  in  reaping  nlieiio^  adrantiigesy 
and  in  anndiog  diiagrfeeabfe  affections. 
.  "  SdJ^y  So  many  houin  a  day  ought  to  be  detoHed  \A  the  cdlttvi- 
**  tion  and  gratification  of  our  moral  aentimentt;  thai  it  to  Mirf,  in 
txBrdsing  thcM  in  harmony  with  intelkct,  and  enpeciidljr  in 
acquiring  the  habit  of  admiring^  loring,  and  jrielding  ooedience  to 
**  the  Creator  and  his  institnticms*  This  last  object  is  of  rast  ito- 
*'  portanoe.  loiellect  is  barren  of  practical  frait,  however  rich  it 
may  be  in  knowledge^  watil  it  is  itfed  abd  p^mpled  to  act  b^ 
moral  sentiment  In  my  view^  knowhsdge  l^  itself  is  compara- 
tiFelT  worthless  and  impotent,  compared  kith  what  it  becomes  when 
vitiM  by  eievMod  emoiioM.  It  is  nM  ettongh  that  iAtelldei  is 
'^  informed  ;  the  moral  fia^ltles  most  SimultarieotiSly  co-operate ; 
^  yielding  obedience  to  the  predepis  which  the  intellect  recogttnet 
''  to  be  true.  One  way  of  ettkiraciag  the  sentiments  Urould  be  fer 
*'  man  to  m^et  and  act  together,  on  the  fixed  prineiples  iHkich  I  am 
**  kow  endeaf  outing  to  ttnfold>  and  to  exercise  on  each  othei^  in  mu- 
^  tdal  instraction,  and  in  utiited  adoration  of  the  great  and  gforiods 
*'  Creatdr,  the  seresal  Amities  of  Benetolence,  Venenmioo,  Sb|ie, 
'' Ideality^  Wonder> and  Juetkse^  Tfae^ewaMlofactiligitt  this  manner 
*^  wottM  be  a  commnnlcation  of  direct  and  fatense  pleasure  to  eadi 
'^  other;  Ibr  I  relbr  to  every  iadiHduai  #ho  has  ever  had  tho spdod 
**  fortune  to  pus  a  day  or  an  hour  with  a  redhr  bene^oleiit,  pmbi^ 
^'  honesty  and  iotcUeetiial  maui  whose  soul  swelled  with  adoration 
^  of  his  Creatdr,  Whose  intellect  was  replenished  wHh  knowledge  df 
**  hie  woika,  and  whom  whdio  mind  was  iMtnct  with  sympAth^  fdiT 
*'  human  happiness>  whether  smsh  a  da^  did  not  afiford  him  th6 
"  most  pure,  elemted,  and  lasting  gratification  he  erer  enjoyedr 
"  Such  an  ezerdm,  bmidm>  would  invigorate  the  whole  moral  and 
«'  lateUeetual  powers,  and  it  them  to  dvcov^  and  obey  the  divf lid 
**  ittstitatioos* 

''  Phrenology  is  highly  condndTO  te  this  enioymeiit  of  duT  moral 
*'  and  inteUeeUnl  nature*  No  focultv  is  faadj  hut,  on  the  uonfl^, 
''  each,  when  properly  gratified,  is  a  fountain  of  pleasure :  in  short, 
**  matt  possesses  no  feehttg,  of  the  legitimate  exercise  or  which  an 
''  enlightened  and  ingesomis  mind  need  be  ashamed.  A  party  of 
''  thorough  practical  Phrenologists,  therefore,  meets  in  the  perfect 
^'  knowledge  of  each  other's  qualities ;  they  respect  these  as  the 
**  gifts  4f  the  Ciesttdr,  and  thelf  great  object  is  to  derive  the  ttimiM 
''  m^leasure  firam  their  legitimate  ue^,  aftd  to  avoid  etery  aporolddlli* 
**  don  to  abuse  of  them.  The  distinctions  of  country  ana  tempe* 
''  rament  are  broken  down  by  unity  of  principle ;  the  chilliikg  re- 
"  stmints  of  Gautiomness^  8df«esteem,  Seeretiveaess,  abd  XjO?^  of 
''  Approbatkm,  which  stand  as  barriers  of  eternal  iee  between  hu* 
''  man  beings  b  tlie  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  are  gently  re- 
*'  moved ;  tne  directing  sway  ia  committed  to  Benevolence,  Venera- 
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the  coildiiet  of  iadividuals  sbaH  be  placed  uttder  die 

gUiddKce  of  the  moral  and  mteUectoal  powers.     Seetitei  j^fh 

treats  of  the  '^  Faculties  of  Man  compared  mih  eaiernpl,^ 

jeciB  ;^  and  shows  that  the  external  world  is  designedly  cdnsti- 

tuted  to  afford  gratification  to  the  human  faculties ;  and  that 

the  essential  condition  to  permanent  and  satisfactory  enjoyment 

is^  that  the  habitual  pursuits  of  the  indrridual  shall  take  thdr 

direction  from  the  higher  faculties.     Section  sisth  is  **  on 

'*  the  Sources  of  Human  Happiness,  and  the  Conditions  ee- 

<*  quisite  for  maintaining  it.^    Ist^  AH  enjoymenft  atiiies  fiV)m 

iicHvih^  of  the  various  systems  of  which  the  human  constita- 

fion  is  composed,  atid  the  wotfd  is  arranged  tb  bring  them 

atl  ijoto  action*    Sdly,  l?he  faculties  must  be  gratified  harfho- 

niamfyi    This  may  be  attained  by  the  lower  powera  taking 

thei^  direction  fVbm  the  higher  t  but  never  when  the  ld#er 

take  the  lead.    la  the  common  pursuits  of  the  world,  the  }f^ 

ftricv  feeling*  give  the  dimctioo,  and  thie  is  the  eauee  'clf 

much  misery.    8Ay,  The  laws  of  the  external  universe  j|re 

IB  hamony  with  the  bmnan  faculties.    Section  Hvenih  tie« 

lates  to  <<  the  application  of  the  iwiural  liftws  t^  tte  praetiieal 

<^  arrangements,  of  life."^    The  following  extract  will  convey 

die  leading  ideaa  eoaiahied  ii»  it  >i^«s  If  a  system  <j[  living 

^  and  occupation  wef«  to  be  (himed  fer  bnman  Mng^,  iband^  oa 
^  the  exposition  of  their  natare^  which  I  have  now  given,  it  would 
''  be  something  like  this  :— 

''  I^^  So  ihanv  hours  a  day  would  require  to  Ik  d^icated  by 
'*  every  iadindnal  in  health,  to  the  exercise  of  his  nervous*  and  rana* 
''  cular  systems,  in  labour  calculated  to  give  scope  to  these  fanctioos. 
"  The  reward  of  obeying  this  requisite  of  his  nature  would  be  h^tb, 
**  and  a  joyons  animal  existence ;  the  puaiiliident  of  neglect  is  dis- 
«'  ease,  bw  spirits,  and  death. 

<'  ZtUy,  So  many  hours  a  day  should  be  spent  in  the  sedulous  em- 
'^  ployment  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties  t  in  studying  the 
^qoalitiesof  external  objects,  and  their  relatioais;  abo  the  nature 
*'  of  all  aniiftated  beings,  and  their  relations;  not  with  the  riew  of 
*^  accumulating  mere  abstract  and  barren  knowledge,  but  of  enjby- 
"  ing  the  positi^  pleasOre  of  mental  activity,  and  of  fuming  every 
disc^tery  to  account,  as  a  means  of  increteiitf  happiness,  ^  alle* 
viatibg  misery.  The  leading  oMect  should  Jways  be  to  find. out 
the  relationshipof  every  object  to  our  oWn  nature,  orgafiic,  anitiiaT, 
moral,  and  htteHectuaf,  and  to  keep  that  niiationsbip  haMtoally 
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''  m  mM,  10  «B  to  Mdhr  dtf  ftHfliirMMiitt  diraetljf  gtMftg  io 
'^  6«r  f&rioBi  ftooltiei.  The  nwktd  of  Ikk  ooaAttcl  #ouM  be  an 
iDcalculablf  great  iocreaae  of  pleastire,  in  Che  ttry  aet  of  acc[uir- 
11^  knowledge  of  tlie  real  properties  of  <*xt<AMal  eljMa,  tegeiber 
with  a  great  aceeasion  of  power  in  reapiag  nlleiior  adnoitilgei, 
and  io  avoidtDg  diaagreeabfe  affections. 
.  "  8dfy,  So  many  houin  a  day  ought  to  be  deteied  to  thcS  cdltiVa;. 
**  tion  and  gratifieatioa  of  our  moral  ttBllmeBtt ;  that  ia  to  aa»;  in 
"  tBerdring  thoM  in  harmony  with  intellect^  and  enMciidly  in 
*'  acquiring  the  habit  of  admiring^  loving,  aod  yielding  obedience  to 
**  the  Creator  and  his  iaBtitQtl(mB«  Tbit  last  object  is  of  rast  !m« 
~  portanoe.  lotelleet  b  barren  of  practical  fmit,  however  ridi  It 
may  be  io  knowledge^  wntil  it  is  fired  abd  pimpled  to  act  bf 
moral  sentiment  In  my  view^  knowledge  ny  itself  is  compai*a- 
tivelT  worthlem  and  impotent,  eomplwed  «rHfi  what  it  becomes  wheia 
vitiied  by  elevAted  eraoiioM.  It  is  noi  eilottgh  that  iAtellttst  is 
''  informed  ;  the  moral  ihcolties  most  dmultadeooAly  co-operate ; 
**  yielding  obedience  to  the  predepis  which  the  Intelltet  recogniset 
'^  to  bo  true.  One  way  of  cukiratlag  the  sentiments  would  be  fit 
*'  men  to  moet  and  act  together,  on  the  fixed  principles  whfoh  I  am 
**  Aow  endeaf  ouHng  to  unftild>  and  to  exerdse  o*  each  other  in  mu- 
**  tnal  instraction,  and  in  utiitod  adoration  of  the  greAl  and  gloriode 
**  OivatOr,  the  seveaal  Amilties  of  Bene^oiinoe,  VenOMtlifon,  Bit|ie, 
"  Idealitv^  Wonderland  Juatiook  The#ewa#dofactingin  this  manner 
*'  would  be  a  commanicMion  of  direct  and  lateme  pleasure  to  esdi 
<' other ;  ftw  I  rslbr  to  every  individual  #ho  has  ever  had  thocood 
^  fortune  to  nam  a  day  or  an  hour  with  a  reiHv  beneVoleilt,  piodi, 
'^  honest,  and  iotelleetaal  maUi  whose  soul  swelled  with  adoration 
^  of  his  Creator,  i^hose  intellect  wOs  replenished  with  kbowledge  of 
^  We  works,  and  whom  wholo  mkri  wa»  inetlnct  With  sfmfNtthy  fdt 
'*  human  lu^ipinott^  whether  sm^h  a  dav  did  not  eiford  him  th6 
''  asost  pure,  elevated,  and  lasting  gtatifioation  he  ever  eiljoyed. 
**  fiuch  an  eierdse,  kMides>  would  invigorate  die  whole  moral  and 
<'  inteUoetual  powen,  and  it  them  to  dwcovi^  and  obey  the  dMut 
**  institatioos. 

"  Phrenology  is  highly  conducive  10  this  eniojrttient  of  Ottf  moral 
''  and  intelleeUial  nature*  No  fiicultv  is  taldj  out,  on  the  imifriry, 
'^  each,  when  properly  gratified,  is  a  rountain  of  pleasure :  in  short, 
*'  matt  possMses  no  feeling,  of  the  legitimate  exehsisc  of  which  an 
'*  enlightened  and  ingenumis  mind  need  be  ashamed.  A  party  of 
'<  thorough  practical  Phrenologists,  therefore,  meets  in  the  perfisct 
*' knowledge  of  each  other^s  qualities;  they  respect  these  as  the 
"  glfU  Of  the  Creittor,  and  Ihetr  great  object  is  to  derive  the  nimtisl 
fieman  firam  their  legitimate  «e^,  and  to  avoid  etcry  approkinlib* 
tion  to  abuse  of  them.  The  distinctions  of  country  ana  tempo* 
rament  are  broken  down  by  unity  of  principle ;  the  chilliog  r&- 
"  stfiints  of  Cautidmness^  Sdf^esfeem,  SecreuveOess,  akid  hof6  of 
''  Approbation,  which  stand  as  banriers  of  eternal  ice  between  hu* 
**  man  beincs  b  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  are  gently  re-* 
*'  moved ;  the  directing  sway  is  committed  to  Benevolence,  VeneHi^ 
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^'  tioii,  P^pgcieptioMiitwWj  and  loidlcet ;  and  ibm  4hrhi|fhe»  prin- 
ciples of  the  jEBUid  operate  with  a  delightful  nvaciity  u^ikBOwn  to 
penoDB  uoacquainted  with  the  qualities  of  human  nature. 
**  Incelleck  also  ought  to  be  regularly  exercised  in  arts,  science, 
|>bilosophy>  and  observation. 

''  I  have  said  nothing  of  dedicating  hours  to  the  direct  gratiica- 
**  tipn  of  .the  animal  powers;  not  that  they  should  not  be  exercised, 
f*  but  that  fi^l  scope  for  their  activity  will  be  included  in  the  em- 
f*  ployments  already  mentioned.  In  muscular  exercises^  Comba^ 
^*  tivenessy  Destructiveness,  Constructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Self- 
*'  esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  may  all  be  gratified.  In  con- 
**  tending  w:ith  and  surmounting  physical  and  moral  difficnUies, 
'<'  Gombativeness  and  Destructiveness  obtain  vent ;  in  working  at  a 
/^  mechanical  employment,  requiring  the  exertion  of  stirength,  these 
/•'  t^o  ftculties,  and  also  Gonstructiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  will 
**  be  exercised ;  in  emulation  who  shall  accomplish  most  good,  Self- 
'<  esteem  and  Love  (^  Approbation  will  obtain  scope.  In  the  exer- 
y  cise  of  the  moral  faculties,  several  of  these,  and  others  of  the  ani- 
^*  mal  propensities,  are  employed ;  Amativeness,  PhOoprogenitive- 
5'  ncss,  and  Adhesiveness,  for  example,  acting  under  the  guidance 
5'  of  BenevoIencOi  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  Ideality,  and  In- 
^  lellact,  jieceive  direet  enjoyinent  in  the  domestic  circle.  From 
'^  pniper  Erection  abo,  4kna  from  the  superior  delicacy  and  refine- 
'^  ment  imparted  to  them  by  the  higher  powers,  they  do  not  infringe 
**  the  moral  law,  and  leave  no  sting  or  repentanee  in  the  mind. 
Finally,  a  certain  portion  of  tfme  would  require  to  be  dedicat- 
ed to  taking  of  food  and  sleep.  • 

**  All  systems  hitherto  practised  have  been  defident  in  providing 
for  one  or  more  of  these  branches  of  enjoyment.  In  the  commu- 
.<'  nttv  at  Orbiston,  .formed  on  Mr  Owen's  prineipies,  music,  dancinr, 
5<  and  theatrical  entertainments  were  provided ;  but  the  people 
**  scion  tired  of  these.  They  had  not  corresponding  moral  and  intel- 
<'  lectual  instruction.  The  novelty  excited  them,  .but  there  was 
.''  nothing  substantial  behind.  In  common  society,  very  little  either 
'*  of  rational  instruction  or  amusement  is  provided.  The  neglect  of 
'*  innocent  amusement  is  a  great  error." 

<    Chapter  III.  is  entitled  to  what  *^  Extent  are  the  Miseries 

^*  of  Mankind  referable  to  InfriDgements  of  the  Laws  of  Na- 

<<  ture  Y*^  and  contains  four  sections  treating  of  the  following 

subjects :— On  the  calamities  arising  from  infringement,  i.st^ 

Of  the  physical  laws;    2dly,  Of  the  organic  laws;   Sdly, 

Of  the  moral  law ;  and,  finally,  Of  <^  the  naoral  adranta^ 

*•  of  punishment.^ 

.  Chapter  IV.  is  '<  on  the.  combined  Operation  of  the  Natural 

^*  Laws,**  and  notes  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  text  are 

given  in  the  appendix. 
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Our  fimkapomiit  us  to  give  only  the  Ckmdxiwm,  wKdi  is 

asfoMdirs:— "  The  question  has  frequently  been  asked, 

''  "^bsLt  18  tLe. practical  uae  of  Pbrenolo^,  even  suppofiing  il  to  be 
'^  true  ?  A  few  observations  will  enable  us  to  answer  this  inquiry ; 
''  and,  at  the  same  time^  to  present  a  brief  summary  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  preceding  Essay. 

'^  Prior  to  the  age  of  Galileo,  the  earth  and  sun  presented  to  the 
eye  phenomena  exactly  similar  to  those  which  they  now  exhibit ; 
but  theur  motions  appeared  in  a  different  light  to  the  understand- 
ing. 

'^Before  the  age  of  Newton,  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  were 
''  known  as  matter  of  fact ;  but  the  understanding  was  ignorant  of 
the  principle  of  their  motions. 

"  Previous  to  the  dawn  of  modem  chemistry,  many  of  the  qua- 
lities of  physical  substances  were  ascertained  by  observatioo, ,  but 
their  ultimate  principles  and  relations  were  not  understood. 
Knowledge  may  be  rendered  beneficial  in  two  ways,-— either  by 
"  rendering  the  substance  discovered  directly  subservient  to  human 
''  enjoyment ;  or^  where  this  is  impossible,  by  modifviog  human 
'^  conduct  in  harmony  with  its  qualities.  While  knowledge  of  any 
department  of  nature  remains  imperfect  and  empirical,  the  an« 
luiown  qualities  of  the  objects  belonging  to  it  may  render  our  ef- 
*^  ibrts  either  to  apply  or  to  accord  with  those  which  are  known  al- 
''  together  abortive.  *  Hence  it  is  only  after  ultimate  principles  hare 
'^  t^n  discovered,  their  relations  ascertained,  and  tnis  knowledge 
''  has  been  systematized,  that  science  can  attain  its  full  character  of 
"  utility.  ^  The  merits  of  Galileo  and  Newton  consist  in  having  ren- 
'"  dered  this  service  to  astronomy. 

*^  Before  the  appearance  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  mankind 
'^  were  practically  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  intellectual  ope- 
''  rations  of  their  own  minds  ;  and  anatomists  knew  the  appearances 
''  of  the  brain.  But  the  science  of  mind  was  very  much  in  the 
"  same  state  as  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies  prior  to  Galileo  and 
''  Newton.  This  remark  is  borne  out  by  the  following  considera- 
"  tions  :— 

**  First,  No  unanimity  prevailed  among  philosopbers  conc^smjuf; 
'"  the  elementary  feelings  and  intellectual  powers  of  man.  Indivi- 
"  duals,  deficient  in  Conscientiousness,  for  instance,  denied  that  the 
"  sentiment  of  justice  was  a  primitive  mental  quality  of  mind. 
"  Others,  deficient  in  Veneration,  asserted  that  man  was  not  natu- 
''  rally  prone  to  worship,  and  ascribed  religion  to  the  invention  of 
/•'  priests.  . 

**  Secondly,  The  extent  to  which  the  primitive  faculties  differ  in 
y  relative  strength  was  matter  of  dispute,  or  of  vague  conjecture ; 
'*  and  there  was  no  agreement  whether  many  actual  attainments 
*'  were  the  gifta  of  nature,  or  the  results  of  mere  cultivation. . . 

"  Thirih^  Difierent  modes  of  the  same  feeling  were  often  rais- 
'^  taken  for  diftrent  feelings ;  and  modes  of  action  of  all  the  iotellec* 
'^  tual  faculties  were  mistaken  for  faculties  themsdyes. 


**  9mrMf,  Th*  bfaui,  fxmSmmOij  lie  HMM  Impmfailt  iStpm  dT 
^^  the  bodj,  lud  that  with  whiah  the  nerves  of  the  aeiiMSy  ofniMioB^ 
''  and  of  mlingf,  directly  eomnranicate,  had  no  ascertained  fan^oni. 
**  Mankind  were  ignorant  of  its  oses^  and  of  its  influetiofe  on  the 
''  mental  iacalttes.  Tbey  indeed  still  dispute  that  its  different  parts 
"  are  the  organs  of  different  mental  powers,  and  that  the  vigour  of 
**  maniftsitation  bears  a  proportion,  cwiefii  paribus,  to  the  siae  of 
"  the  oi^n. 

**  If;  in  ph5rsics,  imperfect  and  empirical  knowledge  renders  the 
^  nnknown  qualities  of  bodies  liable  to  flnstrate  the  effbrts  of  man 

to  apply  or  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  their  known  qualttles  ; 

and  it  only  a  complete  and  systematic  exhibition  of  ultimau^  prin- 
^  ciples,  ana  their  relations,  ean  confer  on  science  its  full  charaeter 
''  of  utility,-— the  same  doctrine  applies  with  equal  or  greater  fbroe 
"*'  to  the  philosophy  of  man.    For  example, 

**  Politics  embrace  forms  of  government,  and  the  reUtiMtt  he- 
''  tween  different  states.  All  government  is  dei^gned  to  combine 
*^  the  effbrts  of  individuals,  and  to  regulate  their  condncf  when 
''  united.  1^  arrive  at  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  end, 
**  systematic  knowledge  of  the  nature  ot  man  seems  highly  impOrt- 
^  ant.  A  despotism,  for  example^  may  restrain  some  abuses  of  the 
**  lower  propensities,  but  it  assuredly  impedes  the  exercise  of  ^ftec- 
**  tiod,  and  others  of  the  highest  and  noUest  powers.  A  form  of 
'*  government  can  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  man  onlv  whetf  it  is 
^  calculated  to  permit  the  legitimate  use,  and  to  restrain  the  Abbses 
^  of  ail  his  mental  fiseHngs  and  capacities ;  and  how  can  sudi  a  go- 
«'  Temment  be  devised,  while  these  principles,  with  their  snhei^  of 
* "  action,  and  external  relations,  are  imperfectly  ascertained'  r  Again, 
**  all  relations  between  different  states  must  also  be  in  aoodrchnee  with 
**  the  nature  of  man,  to  prove  permaneutlv  beoefidal ;  and  the  question 
^  rectirs.  How  are  these  to  be  framed  wnile  that  nature  is  matter  of 
^  ooBJecture?  Napoleon  disbelieved  in  a  sentimetit  of  justice  as  an 
^'infiatequality  of  mind;  and.  In  Ms  relations  with  other  states, 
**  relied  on  fear  and  interest  as  the  grand  motives  of  conduct :  but 
^  that  sentiment  existed ;  and,  combined  with  other  feculties  which 
**  he  outraged,  prompted  Burope  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne.  If 
^  Napoleon  had  comprehended  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
^*  and  their  relations,  as  fbrdbltr  and  clearly  aos  the  principles  of  tea- 
"  tfaematiOB,  in  which  he  excdied,  his  undeTstanaing  wonid  have 
"  greatly  modified  his  conduct,  And  Europe  would  have  neaped 
**  pi^igious  calamities. 

**  Lmslation,  civil  and  criminal,  is  intended  to  regulate  ik^d  di- 
''  rect  uie  human  feculties  in  their  effbru  at  gratification ,'  Itdd  to 
•^  be  useftal,  laws  must  aoeord  with  the  constitution  ef  titesii^  fiMsuL- 
^  ties.  But  how  can  salutary  laws  be  enacted,  while  the  subject  to 
**'  be  governed,  or  human  nature,  is  not  accurately  nndentood  ^— 
''  The  inCDnsistencT  imd  intricacy  of  the  laws,  eteii  in  etfligllttted 
''  nstibna,  have  amnded  themte  fbr  the  satirist  lit  every  agd:  and 
"^  how  oodd  the  cue  be  otherwise  i    Legislators  provided  rules  for 
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'*  db«e|iii|f  Ae  quaMtieB  ti  Imiiian  natare^  wliieh  they  eoiKifcited 
**  theiDBefres  to  know ;  bat  oithei*  error  in  their  oonoeptiofts^  or  the 
''  effecti  of  other  qualities  udIcoowo  or  unattended  to^  oefi^Med  their 
^  iofentionB*  The  law^  for  example,  ptmishing  hereay  with  IMM- 
**  iv^y  was  addreaaed  by  our  anoeators  to  Cautioumett,  SelC-loire, 
''  ajid  other  inferior  feeling^s ;  biit  latellect.  Veneration^  Contcien- 
*\  tjousUfMB^  and  Firmnew,  were  omitted  in  their  estimate  of  hnmaii 
"  principlefl  of  action  ;  and  these  Bet  their  law  at  defiance. 

«'  Tbtfe  are  many  laws  Mall  in  the  statute  book,  equally  at  vari- 
**  ance  with  the  nature  of  roan. 

''  Education  is  intended  to  enlighten  the  intellect  and  moral  wn- 
^  tiroents,  and  train  them  to  vigour.  But  how  can  thi*  be  sueoess- 
fuDy  accomplished,  when  the  faculties  and  sentiments  themedres, 
the  laws  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  their  rekttions  to  exter- 
nal objects,  are  unascertained.  Accordingly,  the  theories  and 
practices  obserred  to  education  are  innomerable  and  eontradi^to- 
*'  ry,  which  could  not  happen  if  men  knew  the  constitution  of  the 
**  olgect  whom  they  were  training. 

'^  Morals  and  religion,  also,  cannot  assume  a  systematic  atld  de- 
*'  moQstrable  character,  until  the  elementary  qualtties  of  niad,  and 
^'.  their  relatfonsj  shall  be  ascertained. 

'^  It  is  presumable  that  the  Deity,  in  creating  the  moral  powen^ 
^'  wnA  the  external  world,  really  adapted  the  one  to  the  other  ;  to 
**  that  itidi?iditds  and  nations,  ra  pursuing  moralitj,  must,  in  eY^ry 
''  instance,  be  promoting  their  best  interests,  and,  in  departing  froih 
"  it,  must  be  sacriidng  them  to  passion  or  to  ilkwory  notbns  df 
^'  advantage.  But,  until  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  relation^lp 
'*  between  it  and  the  external  world,  shall  be  scientiilcdlly  aseertain'- 
**  ed,  and  aystematioally  expounded,  it  wiH  be  impossiMe  to  suppoit 
''  morality  by  the  powerlbl  demonstration  of  foterest,  (as  here  sup- 
**  posedV  coinciding  with  it.  The  tendency  in  most  men  to  rieW 
expecliency  as  not  always  coincident  with  justice,  affi)rds  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  ooBsCttution  of  man  and 
the  external  world  still  prevalent  in  sodety* 

The  dirersities  of  doctrine  in  religion  also  obnousl^  owe  Aefa- 
"  or^n  to  ignorance  of  the  primitire  ftK;ulties  and  their  relation*. 
**  The  feculties  dHPer  in  rebtive  strength  in  different  iadiridtttik, 
"  and  each  person  h  most  alive  to  objects  and  views  connected  with 
^  the  powers  nr^ominant  in  bimeelf#  Hence,  in  reading  the  Serin- 
^'  ti»es,  one  is  convinced  lliat  they  ettaUish  Calvinism ;  anoiheT, 
"  possessing  a  different'  combination  of  fiicolties,  discovers  hi  tbeta 
**  Mtberanism ;  and  af  tfhird  ii  satisfied  that  Socinianiimi  is  the  onfy 
"  true  interpretation.  Theie  indiriduals  have,  in  general,  to  dii- 
"  tinct  oooceptbn  that  the  dews  which  strike  them  most  fordbly, 
''  appear  in  a  diftnmt  light  to  minds  diflRn'etttly  oonfltitttted.  A 
**  correct  interpretation  of  revektion  must  harmonise  with  the  did- 
«*  tates  of  the  meral  sentiments  and  intellect,  holding  the  animal 
"  propensities  in  subwdination.  It  may  kgitlmately  go  beyond 
''  what  they,  unaided,  could  reach ;  but' it  cannot  coMradiet  th^m ; 
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'^  because  thid  would  be  Betting  the  revelatioa  of  the  BiUe  in  oppo* 
''  sition  to  the  inherent  dictates  of  the  faculties  constituted  by  the 
"  Creator^  which  cannot  be  admitted ;  as  the  Deity  is  too  powerful 
"  and  wise  to  be  inconsistent.  But  mankind  will  never  be  induced 
"  to  bow  to  such  interpretations^  while  each  takes  his  indiyidual 
f*  mind  as  a  standard  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  conceiFes  that 
^*  his  own  impressions  are  synonymous  with  absolute  truth.  The 
"  establishment  of  the  nature  of  man,  therefore,  on  a  scientific  bans, 
''  and  in  a  systematic  form,  must  aid  the  cause  both  of  morlilify  and 
"  religion. 

"  The  professions,  pursuits,  amusements,  and  hours  of  ezertioii  of 
''  individuals,  ought  also  to  bear  reference  to  their  physical  and  men- 
"  tal  constitution ;  but  hitherto  no  guiding  princifrfe  has  beea  pos- 
''  sessed  to  regulate  practice  in  these  important  particulars^— *ano- 
*'  ther  evidence  that  the  science  of  man  has  been  unknown. 

"  But  we  require  only  to  attend  to  the  scenes  daily  presenting 
"  themselves  in  society,  to  obtain  irresistible  demonstration  of  the 
"  consequences  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  true  theory  of  human 
"  nature,  and  its  relations.  Every  preceptor  in  schools,  every  pro- 
"  fessor  in  colleges,  every  author,  editor,  and  pamphleteer,  every 
"  member  of  Parliament,  counsellor  and  judge,  has  a  set  of  notions 
"  of  his  own,  which  in  his  mind  hold  the  place  of  a  system  of  the 
''  philosophy  of  man  ;  and  although  he  may  not  have  methodised 
''  ois  ideas,  or  even  acknowledged  them  to  himself  as  a  theory,  y^t 
*'  they  constitute  a  standard  to  him  by  which  he  practically  judges 
**  of  all  questions  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion ;  he  advocates 
*^  whatever  views  coincide  with  them,  and  condemns  all  that  diffnr 
''  from  them,  with  as  unhesitating  dogmatism  as  the  roost  psrtioa- 
"  dous  theorist  on  earth.  Each  also  despises  the  notions  of  his  fel- 
"  lows,  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from  his  own.  In  short,  the  human 
''  faculties  too  generally  operate  simply  as  instincts,  exhibiting  all 
''  the  confliction  and  uncertainty  of  mere  feeling,  uneniightenod  by 
''  perception  of  their  own  nature  and  objects.  Hence  public  mea- 
''  sures  in  general,  whether  relating  to  education,  religion,  trade, 
''  manufactures,  the  poor,  criminal  law,  or  to  any  other  of  the  dear- 
**  est  interests  of  society,  instead  of  being  treated  as  branches  of  one 
general  system  of  economy,  and  adjusted  each  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples in  harmony  with  all  the  rest,  are  supported  or  opposed  on 
narrow  and  empirical  grounds,  and  often  call  forth  displays  of  ig- 
norance, prejudice,  selfishness,  intolerance  and  bigotry,  that  great- 
ly obstruct  the  progress  of  improvement.  Indeed,  unanimity, 
even  among  sensible  and  virtuous  men,  will  be  imposnble,  so  long 
as  no.  standard  of  mental  philosophy  is  admitted  to  guide  iodivi- 
''  dual  feelings  and  perceptions.  But  the  state  of  things  now  de- 
''  scribed  could  not  exist,  if  education  embraced  a  true  system  of  hu- 
*'  man  nature  and  its  relations. 

^  If,  then.  Phrenology  be  true,  it  will,  when  maliirsd,  sii|^y 
"  the  deficiencies  now  pointed  out 
*'  But,  here,  another  question  naturally  presents  itself,  Hmr  are 
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"  thQ  views  novr  expooiHled,  Buppoaing  them  to  contaia  mne  par* 
''  tion  of  truth,  to  be  rendered  practicfd  ?     Iq  answer  I  remark^' 
"  that  the  institutions  and  manners  of  society  indicate  the  state  of 
^  mind  of  the  influential  classes  at  the  time  when  they  pnsFaiL  The' 
'^  trial  and  burning  of  old  women  as  witches,  point  out  clearly  the' 
'^  predominance  of  Destructiveness  and  Wonder  over  Intellect  and' 
'*  Benevolence,  in  those  who  were  guilty  of  such  cruel  absurdities;' 
^  The  practices  of  wager  of  battle,  and  ordeal  by  fire  and  water,  in«* 
"  dicate  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Veneration,  to  ha?e 
''  been  in  rreat  activity  in  those  who  permitted  them,  combined 
'*  with  much  intellectual  ignorance  of  the  natural  constitution  of 
''•  the  world.    In  like  manner,  the  enormous  sums  willingly  expend- 
"  ed  in  war,  and  the  small  sums  grudgingly  paid  for  public  improve- 
"ments;  the  intense  energy  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth; 
''^  and  the  general  apathy  evinced  in  the  search  after  knowledge  and* 
'c  virtue,  unequivocally  proclaim  activity. of  Gombativeness,  Destruc- 
''  tiveness.  Acquisitiveness,  Self-esteem^  and  Love  of  Approbation  ; 
''  with  comparatively  moderate  vivacity  of  Benevolence  and  Intel- 
''  lect,  in  the  present  generation.     Before,  therefore,  the  practices 
'<  of  mankind  can  be  altered,  the  state  of  their  =  minds  must  be 
'^  changed.    No  practical  error  can  be  greater  than  that  of  esta- 
''  Mishing  institutions  greatly  in  advance  of  the  mental  condition  of 
'*  the  pM^.     The  rational  method  is  first  to  instruct  the  intellect, 
'^  then  to  interest  the  sentiments,  and,  last  of  all,  to  form  arrange- 
'^  ments  in  harmony  with,  and  resting  on,  these  as  their  basis. 
.  <<  The  views  developed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  if  founded  in 
"  nature  may  be  expected  to  lead,  ultimately,  to  considerable 
''  changes  in  many  of  the  customs  and  pursuits  of  society ;  but  to 
'^  accomplish  this  effect,  the  principles  themselves  must  first  be  as- 
"  certained  to  be  true,  then  they  must  be  sedulously  taught ;  and 
'*  when  the  public  mind  has  been  thoroughly  prepared,  then  only 
ought  important  practical  alterations  to  be  proposed.    It  appears 
to  roe  that  a  long  series  of  years  will  be  necessary  to  bring  even 
civilized  nations  into  a  condition  systematically  to  obey  the  natu- 
"  ral  laws. 

'' The  preceding  chapters  may  be  regarded,  in  one  sense,  as  an 
'*  introduction  to  an  essay  on  eaucation.  If  the  views  unfolded  in 
'<  them  be  in  general  sound,  it  will  follow  that  education  has  scarce- 
"  ly  yet  commenced.  If  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on  the  body,  on 
"  the  mind,  and  on  external  nature,  determinate  constitutions,  and 
arranged  these  so  as  to  act  on  each  other,  and  to  produce  happi- 
ness or  misery  to  man,  according  to  certain  definite  principles, 
and  if  this  action  goes  on  invariably,  inflexibly,  and  irresistibly, 
"  whether  men  attend  to  it  or  not,  it  is  obvious  that  the  very  bans 
'^  of  useful  knowledge  must  consist  in  an  acquaintance  with  these 
"  natural  arrangements ;  and  that  education  will  be  valuable  in  the 
'<  exact  dcgrae  in  whidi  it  communicates  such  information,  and 
'<  trains  the  faculties  to  act  upon  it.  Reading,  writing,  and  ac- 
''  oomits,  which  nriie  up  the  instmction  enjoyed  by  the  lower  or- 
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'^itfh^n  muAf  m$(mnif  fmumtif  kaxmfU^e^  but  dp  pot  ceji* 
'f  jitMtf  it.  0reek>  liatiiij  «aa  ma^matics,  which  are  added  19 
*^  the  education  of  the  middle  danes,  are  still  00I7  medhs  dt  ab. 
'^Mining  lafonMtioQi  ioliiat^  with  the  exception  oC  tba '.few. 9)10 
^' funue  pfaytical  4cienjO^  eopjety  dedicatee  very  little  attention  tp 
**  the  stuav  of  the  natural  laws.  In  followiof  out  the  views  now 
**.  disCTMied,  therefore,  eflcb  individual,  according  ae  he  becomes  acr 
^tiqwainfd  vith  the  MKiiral  hiw/|>  OM|^t  to  obey  them,,  ^nd  .tP  oom^ 
**  mnnicate  his  experience  of  their  operations  to  otfiers ;  avoidingj  a^ 
**  the  same  time,  all  attempts  at  subverting,  by  violence,  estallished 
**  institutions,  or  outraging  public  sentiment  by  intemperate  discus- 
"  sions.  The  doctiine  npw  unfolded,  if  true,  authorises  us  to  pre- 
'•'  dicate  that  the  most  suooessfiil  method  of  ameliorating  the  oondu 
<*  tion  of  mankind,  will  be  that  which  ^peals  most  directly  to  their 
^  moral  sentiments  and  intell9cti  and,  X  maj  add  from  experience 
**  and  obBervation,  that,  in  proportion  as  any  individual  becomes  ac« 
^  qoainted  with  the  real  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  will  his 
'^  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  this  method  increase. 

'*  The  noxt  step  ought  to  be  to  teach  those  laws  to  the  yoiypg.* 
*^  Their  minds,  not  being  pre-oocupied  by  Draudices,  will  recognise 
<^  them  as  congenial  to  their  constitution ;  the  first  generation  'that 
**  has  embraced  them  f7t>m  in&ncy  will  proceed  to  modify  the^itesti* 
^'  tations  of  society  into  aooordance  with  their  dictetes ;  an.i  in.  the 
*'  ooorse  of  am  they  may^  at  length  be  acknowle^gcfl  ay  pi^ctk^lj 
**  useful*  All  true  theories  have  ultimately  been  adopted  ana  m- 
**  fluenced  practice ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  present 
**  will  prove  an  exception.  The  failure  of  all  previous  svstems  is 
^'  the  natural  consequence  pf  their  being  ppfpupded;  if  this  one 
<'  shall  resemble  them,  it  will  deserve,  and  assuredly  wul  meet  ^ith 
^f  a  similar  &ie.  A  perception  of  ^e  im^rtanpe  of  the  natoril 
^  lawn  will  lead  to  thnir  observance,  apd  thu  ifrill  be  attended  witih 
'<  an  improved  development  of  brain,  thereby  increasing  the  deure 
*^  and  capacity  for  obedience. 

**  Finally,  If  it  be  true  that  the  natural  btwi  must  be  obeyed  fs 
''  a  preliminary  condition  to  happiness  in  this  world,  and  if  virtue 
^'  and  happiness  be  inseparably  allied,  the  religious  instructors  <^ 
"  mankind  may  probably  discover  in  the  generm  and  prevalent  ig- 
''  nomnce  of  these  laws,  one  reason  of  the  limited  success  which  bfs 
f*  hitherto  attended  their  own  efforts  at  improving  the  condition  of 
««  mankind ;  and  they  may  perhaps  perceive  it  to  be  not  incombl- 
^  ent  with  their  saored  office,  to  instruct  men  in  the  natural  tnstitOp- 
<<  tioM  of  the  Creator,  in  addition  to  his  revealed  will,  and  to  r^ 
.*<  commend  obedience  to  both.  They  exercise  so  vast  an  influence 
**  over  the  best  members  of  isociety,  that  their  countenance  may 
*'  hasten,  or  their  opposition  retard,  by  a  century,  the  practical 
'<  adoption  of  the  miuipal  lawi,  aA  gpides  of  human  conduct." 


*•■ 


'  -  •"- 


•  "  fleme  c^Msnritiops  on  Eaacatien  will  W  feandia  Urn  fhimeiMjiml  Jonr- 
ns],  1^  iv.  ^  407." 


Fmwwwiwi  w  turn  ipvanNOMoioAju  mvwtvi  4tc   tff 

7b^  Ttiider  inll  penciw,  byibe  wtnwto  imr  pfim  thfH 
thi98Q  mirki  opw  tip  a  wide  j6«Id  of  iAtore^tuig  ntmiy,  iindr 
tbM,  wbil«  th«  phyiiologist  •ppr^rifttoljr  tiMto  i>f  PbiWr 
ology  as  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  mpral  phUo9ophtr» 
political  economist,  and  divine,  will  find  in  it  principles  of  the 
highest  utility  in  directing  their  exertions  to  enlighten  and 
benefit  maol^ind. 


AETICLE  11. 


PJtOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  VHKESQUOQlCAL  BOClETt  O? 
WASHINGTON,  EKLATIVE  TO  THE  TWO  LECTURES 
AGAINST  THE  SCIENCE  OF  FHEENOLOGT,  BELTTERED 
AT  THE  COLUMBIAN  COLLEGE  BY  BE  THOMAS  SB- 
WALL,  FR0PE8S0E  OF  ANATOMY  ANB  PHYSIOLOGY, 
IN  MAY,  18a&^ 

rUKFATOET  )fQTlC8t 

Thb  form  in  whieh  llie  following  sheets  are  presenled  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  oountaract  the  effects  that  the  le&i 
tares  therein  noticed  were  ostensibly  mtended  to  produce, 
aa  well  as  to  show  the  asnduity  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
members  to  meet,  and»  if  necessary,  to  rebot  any  oppooition, 
whether  anatomical,  phydologieal,  palhologieal,  or  psyeholo- 
fpcal  to  this  system  of  mental  philosophy.  The  o|qpoation 
in  the  present  instance,  though  uneapected,  originaling  from 
^pparenihf  so  resp^tiftble  a  source,  could  not  be  but  other- 
wise hailed  as  a  harbinger  of  ftifther  fruitful  investigations  in 
the  cause  of  <rtiA,^^.4he  object  of  the  flocie^;  and  haa  been 


»  Ve  l»w  SBtrtfgd  ftfitbo  ■tcwtwy  <f  i>«  WemUgtisI  %¥i^^  Wash- 
VDfffia  the  ifpqrt  piiiited  in  the  text.  Our  teadeit  wlU  p«ceive  that  the  prp- 
oeedings  aetalled  in  it  an  an  exact  coiinter|«rt  6f  those  of  Sir  WOHam 
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enoouDtered  as  promptly  and  as  oonnsteotly  as  the  interest 
of  the. ivstkption  would  admit;  and  if  it  ba8.nM-bOe»'  r^^ 
butted,  it  will  be  seea  to  proceed  from  causes  beyond  the  oon. 
trol  of  the  Society.  s  .       .   ...> 

PROCEEDINGS. 

I 

Saturday,  27th  May,  1826. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Sodety,  called  this  day,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  the  members  of  this 
Sodety,  that  Doctor  Thomas  Sewall>  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  Columbian  College  of  this  district,  did  lately  deliver 
in  said  cdlege,  two  lectures  connected  with  the  subject  of 
Phrenology ;  and  as  the  object  of  this  Sodety  is  <<  The  study 
<^  of  mind,  particularly  in  reference  to  its  connexion  with 
f^  corporeal  phenomena,^^  it  behoves  us  to  give  a  respectful 
attention  to  any  observations  either  for  or  against  the  sdence : 
Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  corresp<lnding  and  record* 
ittg  secretaries  be  a  committee  to  wait  upon  or  write  to  Dr 
Sewali,  and  respectfully  request  him,  in  the  name  of  the  So- 
dety, to  have  the  above-mentioned  lectutes  published^  or  td 
fiimish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

The  Sodety  adjourned. 

Tuesday;  6th  June,  1836. 

The  Sodety  met  agreeaUe  to  notice,  to  recdve  the  report 
€l  the  committee,  which  was  made  by  Dr  Randall,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  committee  to  whom  the  resolution  of  the  Society  in 
relation  to  the  lectures  of  Dr  Sewali,  passed  on  the  ^th 
May,  was  referred^  beg  leave  to  report. 

That,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  Sodety,  they 
enclosed  the  resolution  with  a  note,  to  which  they  requested 
Dr  SewalPs  immediate  attention. 

In  answer  to  this  note  the  committee  recdved  the  following 
letter,  in  which  Dr  Sewali  declines  either  publishing  or  fur- 
msbing  a  copy  of  his  IjBCtures,  for  reasons  therdn  stated. 


OF  WA8HINOTOH.  367 

■  *  •  • 

Tif4k$  C&rrmpimding  and  Bteordmg  Stcretariei  ^iht  Waikhig* 
^  *  .t    :  i(m  Phrenological  Sockig. 

.  GsNTLUOBN,-- 1  have  just  received  your  nbtej  communi- 
eating  the  vote  of  the  PhTtnologieal  Society  relative  to  the 
lectures  I  have  recently  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Co- 
lumbian .College. 

It  is  true,  that  two  of  those  lectures  were  on  the  subject  of 
Pbf»iology«  « The  object  of  the  one  was  to  exhibit  briefly  to 
the.cl^iss  an  outline  of  the  science  of  Phrenology  as  it  is  now 
^ugbt^  and  that  of  the  other  to  show  how  far  this  sdence 
Gpnsists  with  the  anatomical  structure  and  orgaoisatbn  of  the 
bridn,  the  cranium,  &c. 

.  Xh^se  lectures,  composed  without  any  view  to  publication, 
were  not  written  out  at  length,  being  designed  only  ta  aid 
in  1^  anatomical  demonstration.  They  are  therefore,  in  their 
{Wfi^gnt^fliMi^e,  not  prepared  for  the  press,  nor  in  such  a  coo* 
4itH>n  as  to  form  an  intelligible  manuscript,  which,  together 
.with  othar  considerations,  necessarily  deprives  me  of  die  op- 
pprtuniiy  of  complying  with  the  request  i£  the  Society.  It 
will,  however,  offoxd  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  aCfcend- 
apce  of  the  Phrenolo^cal  Society  at  the  delivering  of  these 
lectures  the  next  college  term,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be 
^ven,  and  an  invitaUon  presented,  through  you,  ta  Ihe.nso- 
dfition. 

Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  present  to  the  Society  my  grat^ 
ful  acknowledgments  for  the  reqpeetful  notice .  they,  have 
ti^lcen  of  my  labours,  and  b^  them  to  accept  my  best  jriabes 
for  the  honour  and  advancement  of  an  assoriiirion  whose 
object  is  the  investigation  of  truth. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  oopsideratba  and  respect, 
I  am  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

ThOS.  SSWAI.L* 

Washington  City,  27th  May,  1826. 

This  coeimutueation  appearing  entirely  unsatibfaotoiy,  and 
the  committee  being  desirous  to  remove  dl  otgections  that 
Vol.  V.—No  XIX.  2  a 
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were  urged,  or  might  be  urged,  on  the  part  of  Dr  Sewall>  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  addressed  to.  him  the  foK 
lowing  note ;  in  which  they  propose  to  him  to  deliver  the 
lectures^  which  he  had  delivered  at  the  Cohimbian  College, 
before  the  Phienolopcal  Sodety,  either  by  invitation^  or  as  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

WasbingUm,  SOtih  May,  1890. 

Dear  Sib, — ^Your  letter  of  the  S7th,  addressed  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  the  dty  of  Wash- 
ington, was  duly  received,  and  they  regret  to  find^  that,  for 
reasons  stated  therein,  it  will  not  be  convenient  to  you  to  ao* 
cede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Sodety,  as  expressed  in  the  resoltt- 
tion  which  was  handed  to  you  in  our  former  communicatioa. 

The  members  of  the  Phrenological  Society  are  desirous  to 
hear  the  lectures  which  you  lately  delivered  on  Phrenology, 
at  an  eariier  date  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  polite  invi« 
tatioD  to  attend  your  delivering  of  them  at  the  next  ooUe^ 
term.  My  colleague  and  myself  are,  therefore,  directed  to 
inquire  whether  it  would  be  convenient  and  agreeable  to  you 
to  deliver  your  lectures  before  the  Phrenological  Sodety,  at 
their  room,  on  some  very  early  day  or  days  ? 

The  Society  having  been  estaUished  for  the  purpose  of  io« 
vestigating  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  sdence  of  Phrenology, 
and  its  members  being  exceedingly  desirous,  in  pursuing  their 
inquiries,  to  hear  all  that  can  be  said  against  as  well  as  in  fi^ 
vour  of  it,  would  be  gratified  by  your  becoming  a  member  of 
Iheir  association.  By  this  course  all  objections  to  delivering 
the  lectures  bef<»e  the  Phrenological  Sodety  wi^  be  removed, 
and,  by  thus  extending  the  field  of  our  investigation,  we  shall 
each  have  a  better  opportunity  of  arriving  at  truth.  You 
will  please  to  g^ve  us  early  infonnation  of  your  wishes  on 
this  subject. 

Should  you  deeline  identifying  yourself  with  the  Sodety, 
dther  by  becoming  a  member,  or  by  lecturing  in  thdr  room, 
you  would,  probably,  not  olg«:t  to  deliver  your  lectures  at 
some  convenient  place  in  the  dty,  where  the  niembirs  ef  the 
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Society  could  individually  attend,  together  with  many  other 
fiiendd  of  science,  who  are  anxious  to  hear  your  views  upon 
this  subject. 

We  {rUst  that  tUe  motives  of  the  Society  in  thus  pressing 
this  matter  #ill  hot  be  misunderstood.  X  beg  to  subscribe 
myself  for  my  coUeague  and  self,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

P.  Thomfson, 
Correspond,  Sec.  to  the  W.  P.  SoOekf. 

* 

'  To  tlus  eommunioation  the  committee  received  no  written 
answer ;  but  in  a  penona}  interview  widi  one  of  the  o6mmit- 
tee,  Dr  Se^U  expressed  a.desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  ■ 
Sdciety,  and  his  willingness  to  ddiver  the  lectures  in  ques« 
thm  before  them  as  soon  as  they  could  be  prepared  for  that 
purpose.  The  committee,  tfaerefoie,  propose,  that  they  be 
authorised  to  confer  with  Dr  Sewall  after  his  eleetion  as  a 
member  6f  this  Society,  to  appcnnt  some  convenient  day  fcr 
him  to  deliver  his  kotures  before  the  Society,  and  that  the 
recording  secretary  be  authorised  to  call  a  meeting  for  that 
purpose. 

The  following  resolution  ^as  dien  passed :  Resolved,  That 
the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted,  and  the  accompany-^ 
ing  documents  recorded  with  the  mhiutes  of  the  Society ;  and- 
that  the  recording  secretaiy  be  authorised  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Society,  as  requested  by  the  committee. 

The  Society  then  went  into  the  election  of  new  members. 
Dr  Thomas  Sewall,  nominated  at  the  last  meeting  by  Df 
Randall,  was  unanimously  elected  a  resident  member. 

The  Society  having  no  further  business  before  them,  ad- 
journed. 

Tuoday,  July  11,  1836. 

The  Society  met  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of 
die  committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements  with  Dr  Se- 
wall for  the  delivery  of  his  leeUues.  The  report  of  the  com- 
Mtle^  wa9  tmd  aafoU^ws :~ 
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were  urged,  or  might  be  urged,  on  the  part  of  Dr  Sewall^  to 
gratHy  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  addressed  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing note ;  in  which  they  propose  to  him  to  deliver  the 
lectures^  which  he  had  delivered  at  the  Cohimbian  College^ 
before  the  Phrenological  Society,  &ther  by  invitation,  or  as  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

Washington,  SOth  May,  1886. 

De;ab  Sib,-— Your  letter  of  the  87th,  addressed  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  the  dty  of  Wash- 
ington, was  duly  reedved,  and  they  regret  to  6nd,  that,  for 
reasons  stated  therein,  it  will  not  be  convenient  to  you  to  ao* 
cede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  as  expressed  in  the  r^tolu- 
tion  which  was  handed  to  you  in  our  former  communication. 

The  members  of  the  Phrenological  Society  are  desirous  to 
hear  the  lectures  which  you  lately  delivered  on  Phrenology, 
at  an  earlier  date  than  would  be  aflPorded  by  the  polite  invi* 
tatioD  to  attend  your  delivering  of  them  at  the  next  ooUe^ 
term.  My  colleague  and  mysdf  are,  thereffbre»  directed  to 
inquire  whether  it  would  be  convenient  and  agreeable  to  you 
to  deliver  your  lectures  before  the  Phrenological  Society,  at 
their  room,  on  some  very  early  day  or  days  ? 

The  Society  having  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  iii« 
vestigating  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  science  of  Phrenology, 
and  its  members  being  exceedingly  desirous,  in  pursuing  their 
inquiries,  to  hear  all  that  can  be  said  against  as  well  as  in  f»* 
vour  of  it,  would  be  gratified  by  your  becoming  a  member  of 
their  association.  By  this  course  all  objections  to  delivering 
the  lectures  before  the  Phrenological  Society  wi}l  be  removed, 
and,  by  thus  extending  the  field  of  our  investigation,  we  shall 
each  have  a  better  opportunity  of  arriving  at  truth*  You 
will  please  to  give  us  early  information  of  your  wishes  on 
this  subject. 

Should  you  decline  identifying  yourself  with  the  Society, 
either  by  becoming  a  member,  or  by  lecturing  in  their  room, 
you  would,  probably,  not  olgect  to  deliver  your  lectures  at 
some  convenient  place  in  the  city,  where  the  niemiMrB  fif  the 
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Sodety  could  individually  attend,  together  with  many  other 
fiiendi  of  sdence,  who  are  anxious  to  hear  your  views  upon 
this  subjcM. 

We  irtist  that  tKe  motives  of  the  Sodety  in  thus  pressing 
this  matter  Irill  not  be  misunderstood.  I  beg  to  subscribe 
myself  for  my  colleague  and  self,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

P.  Thompson, 
Correspond.  Sec.  to  the  W.  P.  SoOekf. 


'  To  this  eommunicatioii  the  oommittee  received  no  written 
answer ;  but  in  a  persona}  interview  widi  one  of  the  obmmit. 
tee^  Dr  SevteU  expressed  a.denre  to  become  a  member  of  the  • 
Society,  and  Ins  willingness  to  deliver  the  lectures  in  ques« 
tion  before  them  as  soon  as  they  could  be  prepared  for  that 
ptttpose.  The  oommittee,  therefore,  pit>pose,  that  they  be 
authorised  to  confer  with  Dr  Sewall  after  his  election  as  a 
member  6f  ibiM  Society,  to  appoint  some  convenient  day  for 
him  to  ddiver  his  lectures  before  the  Sodety,  and  that  the 
recording  secretary  be  authorised  to  call  a  meeting  for  that 
purpose. 

The  following  resolution  #as  then  passed :  Resolved,  That 
the  report  of  the  oommittee  be  adopted,  and  the  acoompany-i 
ing  documents  recorded  with  the  mmutes  of  the  Society ;  and- 
that  the  recording  secretary  be  authorised  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Society,  as  requested  by  the  committee. 

The  Sodety  then  went  into  the  elecUon  of  new  members. 
Br  Thomas  Sewall,  nominated  at  the  last  meeUng  by  Df 
Randall,  was  unanimously  elected  a  resident  member. 

The  Sodety  having  no  further  business  before  them,  ad- 
journed. 

Tneiday,  J11I7  11,  1896. 

The  Sodety  met  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements  with  Dr  Se* 
wall  for  the  delivery  of  his  lectntes.  The  report  of  the  com- 
Mttee  was  mad  as  f oUews ;«» 
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H  >     I    •  W^Mldiigtoo;'JtJly'1lvt8ll. 

Vhe'Minniittoe,  bb  dh^ded  by  the  resdhitiotr  of  (be  Finney 
nidogioal  Soci^y  of  the  6th  of  Jnne  last,  notified  DrSeiratt' 
oP*\m  'islted&M  as  a  resideiit  *  member,  «nd  re^ueited  hia»>  la 
appMflt^me  suitable  day  for  the  d^livety  of  hb  leetur^t  aa* 
promised  in  the  event  of  his  being  elect^'  ^meaubsrof  ttte' 
Sodety.  '  In  ank#er  to  this  communication  frodithroaiil^ 
sponding  secretary,  Dr  Sewall  expressed  his  gratification  at 
the  honour  that  had  been  conferred  on  him,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Society  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  the  necessary  preparation  for  that  purpose:  and  in  a 
conversation  with  the  recording  secrietary,  who  had  wdted 
otf  him  to  ascertain  when  the  Sddety  should  be  aSMem|Akl*io 
meet  him,  he  requested  two  or  three  weeks^  dehy  on  aeoourit'* 
of  fefaie  great  press  of  his  professional  duties,  promising  at^tte* 
same  lime  to  notify  the  secretary  as  soon  as  be  should  'btf' 
pivpared.-^More  ^than  three  weeks  having  expired  withont  * 
heifrihg  ftom*  Dr  Sewall,  the  corresponding  secretary  ihtM 
to  him,  and  reminded  htm  of  the  exfntation'  of  the  time  ht 
had  fixed  for  fulfithng  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  and  agatK' 
requested  hfan  to  fix  a  day  for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures. 
In  answer  to  dlis  oomamnication  the  following  letter  was  re*, 
ceified:*-    - 

Washington  City,  June  26,  1826. 

Dbaji  Sia,— -In  answer  to  your  note  of  the  24tb,  I  re- 
gret to  be  under  the  necessity  of  saying,  that  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  a  recent  brain,  necessary  for  my  demonstrations, 
together  with  important  professional  duties,  will  in  all  pro- 
bability  render  it  inconvenient  for  me  to  address  the  Phreno-. 
logical  Society  until  the  autumn  or  winter.  Whenever  a 
convenient  opportunity  does  present  due  notice  shall  be. 
given-r— With  great  respect^  I  am  yours,  &c. 

Thos.  Sewall. 

»fr  P.  Thompboit,  Cor,  Sec.  P.  S, 

The  report  of  the  oonunittee-md  the  lettef  of  Dr  Sewall 


ha?iB|f  been  read,  the  foHowing  resolution  was  passed  :  Re- 
flolffaly  Tbail>  Ae  oMnaitfeee  at>|»9iiilBA  (»  eonfeP'  wkh  ^9^ 
S#lMttHbc<  f equesced  to  report,  at  dn  adjoumed  meeting  to 
belicUKobitiM  lAth  Mst.  at  6  o^elock^  r.  Mr  an  ahsftract^f 
tho  faetsimlhe^ite,  and.  to  olfertsuitable  i^iesolutiona  fop  ^, 
adoptton  ef  tJbo'Society* 
TI»»Sotiely  adjourned  to  tiM  15tk  inst  an  6  o'eldck,  p.  h. 


1  ♦ 


Saturday,  July  16,  1826,  6  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Society  met  agreeable  to  adjournment,  when  the  foU 
lowing  report  was  received  :— 

)•  •  1   '   '>'  WaaliiB0U»,,J«Iy  IS^  1896.    • 

«fo.«Jb|8^Qae.to  .the  reaoilatjoa  of  the  Sootety  of  the  11th 
insb  .jwr/.oo»iQlttee  havo  to  report,  That  soon  aflter  tha 
ckn^of  OtfCaldwelTs  lactures  on  Fhrenobgy,  4divece4  in 
thisfchy.ia  Mtty  last,  it  was  generally  understood  tha^tTro* 
feiaiMr;8«w|sli  was  to  deliver  lectures  at  the  Golumbuan  Coly 
Idgf^tot.  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  arguments  advanced  by 
IkrCfddwell  in  favour  of  thai  actenoe.  Two  lectures  weie 
aosovdbngly  delivescd  by  Professor  Saivallt.  in  the  pnesenoa  of 
the  studanta  of  4be  Cdumbian  CMlege,  and  dtizens  and  dis- 
tinguished strangers  specially  invited  for  that  purpose*  At 
the  dose  of  these  lectures  it  was  asserted  by  several  gentle* 
men,  whose  opinions  have  great  weight  in  society,  that  these 
lectures  contained  a  triumphant  refutation  of  all  the.argu* 
ments  advanced  in  favour  of  thai  science^  the  truth  of  wbioh 
our  Society  was  established  to  investigate.  These  were  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  resolution  inviting  Dr  Sewall 
to  publish,  or  furnish  the  Sodety  wiUi  a  copy  of  his  lectures, 
was  passed:  and  this  course  of  proceeding  was  the  more 
particularly  incumbent  on  the  Society,  in  consequence  of 
Professor  Sewalfs  having  carefully  abstained  from  inviting 
to  attend  his  lectures,  not  only  all  the  members  of  this  So- 
dety,  but  indeed  all  others  who  were  known  to  have  investi- 
gated the  sdence,  or  were  disposed  to  combat  his  arguments 
agaiasS^it     Ift  will  be  seen,  by  a  refinrence  to  the  correspond. 
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edee^  and  the  reporto  of  your  comimUee,  th«b  the  piobmite 
has  not  oaly  refused  to  publish,  cm:  to  furnish  tbe  Soci^tjr 
with  a  copy  of  his  lectures,  but  that,  after  he  had  promind 
to  deUrer  diem  bef<Hre  the  Sodety,  aftd  had  been  elected  a 
member  for  that  purpose,  he  has,  by  a  course  of  eonduot 
highly  unbeoomiug  the  dignity  of  his  station,  avoided  tike 
fiilfilment  of  that  promise;  and  has,  finally,  postponed  the 
delivery  of  his  lectures  until  the  autumn  or  winter.*-^The 
professor'^s  excuse  of  want  of  time  cannot  be  admitted ;  for 
the  Society  only  asked  of  him  a  repetition  of  the  lectures  he 
had  just  delivered,  which  certainly  could  require  but  little 
additional  preparation.  They  asked  it,  too,  at  that  seaaon 
when  the  professor^s  professimial  eagagcments  oouU  not  have 
been  very  pressng.  Nor  can  we  admit  the  sufficMiM^  dF 
hb  excuse  for  the  last  postpcmement,  the  want  of  a-  reaattt 
brun ;  for  we  have  ascertained  from  those  who  weie  praseat 
that  he  had  no  other  briun  at  his  former  lectures  than  can^ 
obtained  with  ease  at  any  season,  and  no  other  can-  tharo* 
fore  be  considered  indispensable  at  a  repetition  of  these  lec- 
tures. Your  commitlee  have  further  to  remark,  that  ihe 
impressions  which  the  professor  has  endeavoured  to  eonvey, 
in  his  letters  and  convorsatons  with  the  committee^  that 
these  lectures  were  a  part  of  a  course  ddivered  in  the  line  of 
his  duty,  and  not,  as  he  says,  gotten  op  for  the  oeeatton,  are 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  fiicts  in  the  case.-*-Thqr  were 
two  isolated  lectures,  delivered,  not  at  his  lecture-room,  but 
at  the  Columbian  College;*  not  before  his  medical  daas^ 
some  of  whom  were  not  invited,  but  before  the  students  of 
the  college,  and  dtizens  and  strangers  specially  invited  for 
that  purpose ;  not  during  his  regular  anatomical  course,  but 
long  after  that  had  been  completed.  And  that  these  lectnoes 
were  gotten  up  for  the  occasion,  andw^r^  intended  to 'do 


*  Tbe  mediod  faoolty  of  that  coUcao  4diw  tf^v  ccmnein  a  bonis  aititticd 
at  the  corner  of  F  and  10th  Btreets,  in  the  centre  of  die  dtj,  while  the  college 
iff  loMCed  on  tlie  hfligbti,  ftom  two  td  thne  ihtHa  noftliaf  ic 
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awiy  mkj  impKiesBioii  that  might  have  been  made  by  the  lec- 
turer of  Dr  Caldwell^  we  hare  a  right  to  infer,  from  their 
immediately  aucoeeding  them,  and  from  the  acknowledg- 
ments made  by  the  professor^s  friends  on  the  occasion. 

From  all  this,  your  committee  feel  themselTes  authorised 
to  coodttde,  That  Professor  Sewall  did  Tduntarily  step  for- 
wmd,  as  a  ehampion,  to  do  away  by  his  lectures  the  impres- 
rion  that  had  been  made  in  favour  of  Phrenology  by  those 
of  Dr  Caldwell :  That  be  did  make  his  arrangements  so  as  to 
have  as  hearers  those  only  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
sdence  against  which  he  lectured :  That  he  did^  when  call- 
ed upon  to  furnish  this  Society  with  a  copy  of  hb  lectures, 
asMgn  an  insuffident  reason  for  his  refusal :  That  he  did, 
af|er{«omisi^g  to  deliver  his  lectures  before  the  Society,  and 
after  he  had  been  elected  a  member  for  that  purpose,  evade 
domg  so :  And,  finally,  he  has,  without  an  adequate  cause, 
|KMtponed  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  such  a  remote 
period  as  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  Society  in  their  endea- 
vours to  correct  erroneous  impressions,  and  to  show  their 
vilUngnesa  to  a>mhat  his  argumenta. 

Yaoreommittee^  therefore,  propose  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Society  the  following  resolutions :— - 

The  Society  then  took  into  oonsideratbn  the  resolutions 
aubmitted  by  the  ccHnmittee,  and9  after  amendments^  adopted 
the  following  :— 

Resolved,  That  every  proper  eflbrt  has  been  made  by  this 
Sodety  to  obtain  from  Professor  Sewall  the  two  lectures 
which  he  delivered  at  the  Columbian  College  against  the 
science  of  Phrenology,  or  the  substance  of  them ;  and  that 
their  want  of  success  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because,  in 
oQOveraation,  these  lectures  have  been  referred  to  as  contain- 
ing a  complete  refutation  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  that 


Besolved>  That  the  failure  of  their  application  is  entirely 
imputable  to  the  professor  himself,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  Society^  baafaetnyed  an  indispositiooto  expose  his  argu* 
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Doepts  to  thoee.  who  twve  thus  mawleated  a  denre  to  iovatti- 
g«tc  tbem. 

Besolved,  That  this  Society  disapproves  of  the  conduct  ftt 
Professor  Sewall  id  relation  to  the  said  lectures. 

Besolved,  That  this  Society  deems  it  inconsistent  with  aelF- 
re^>ect  to  make  any  further  application  to  Professor  SevaU 
OD  the  subject  of  his  lectures,  leaving  it  to  him  to  deUrer 
tbem  before  the  Socnety  or  not  as  he  may  think  advisaUe. 

Besolved,  That  the  corresponding  secretary  be  directed  to 
enclose  to  Professor  Sewall  a  copy  of  these  resolutJoos. 

The  Sodety  then  adjourned. 


ARTICLE  III. 


HEFORT  ON  THE  CASE  OF  FOUB  SPANISH  PIRATES.  BY 
THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON, 
UNITED  STATES. 

Wi  have  been  ftvoured  with  the  foIlowiD^  very  interest^  report 
byDr  Brereton,  secretary  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Wasli in;, 
ton,  accompaoied  1^  caata  of  tfaa  sktiUs  of  the  four  pirates  wlw  form 
the  Hilgect  of  it.  Tbe  accompaayiiig  cut  will  convey  lo  ideaof  the 
derdopmeDt  of  Tardy,  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy. 


TiMb 


B  fa  huge ;  the  bjim  rituated  brfiind  tbe  ear  is  enomoaily 
bile  tbe  anterior  lobe,  tbe  aeot  of  the  intcUcctuai  Acuities, 


b  tBian ;  and  the  ooronal  mrfieej  altlM>iigb  not  defideot  in  bueaddi, 
does  not  rise  high  ;  so  that  it  presents  a  relatively  deficient  Tolume 
compared  with  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  space  marked  I.  indicates 
Ae  seat  of  the  Intellectaal  organs.  The  plate  does  not  gire  an  adA» 
quate  idea  of  the  great  predominance  of  the  propensities  oyer  the 
sentiments  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  representing  the  round- 
ed form  of  the  skull  on  a  flat  surface :  the  dinerenee  is  very  great* 
Vfae  east  of  the  shtdl  itself  is  in  the  Phrenologici^  Society's  collection^ 
aocl  is  well  worthy  of  inspection.  In  the  Washington  Society's  re- 
port and  observations  the  particular  development  and  measurement 
of  etefa  ^uU  is  stated  at  full  length.^ — Editob. 

AUGXAKDEK  TABDY, 
The  master  qpirit,  which  instigated  the  following  atoocitiesy 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  and  accompanied 
bis  fisther  to  the  United  States,  where  he  sought  refoge  after 
the  revdution  of  that  island.  The  fcther  of  Alexander  had 
scleral  diildren,  some  of  whom  are  still  residing  in  diflSerent 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are  useful  and  respectable 
citiaens.  Alexander  was  the  eldest  son,  and  engi^^ed  in 
mercantile  bunness  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  for  a  long 
time  respectable  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Ha 
was^  however,  of  a  restless  diapositioD,  and  from  want  of  at* 
tention  finkd  in  business.  This  occurrence  gave  a  differrat 
diieetion  to  his  pursuits ;  fov,  disgusted  with  Philadelplua, 
which  had  witneased  his  prosperity,  he  resolved  to  abandon 
it  and  go  to  sea ;  and  thnnigh  the  influence  of  some  friends, 
Captsin  Bmitl^  who  was  in  command  of  the  Congress  frigate, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  appoint  him  his  steward.  How  long 
he  served  in  this  capad^  is  not  known.  In  1818>  he  accom. 
panied  the  frigate  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  discharged. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  had  poisoned  Captain  Smith,  but 
without  foundation,  as^  the  physician  who  attended  him  in 
his  last  ilbess  has  declared  that  he  cBed  of  a  pulmonary 
complaint  From  Portsmouth,  Tardy  went  to  Boston,  where 
he leroained  in  the  servieeof  a  German  dentist,  from  whom 
he  received  some  instruction  in  his  art  Tardy,  however, 
had  aoquJiad  a  taste  for  dissipatiop,  and.tofumisb  theawaai 
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<if  gratifying  hk  inelinatbns  he  liad  reeourae  to  iiisoe^- 
boun^  pocketa.  Being  detected  in  stealing  the  pockettbook 
ef  a  Captain  Baidi  at  Cobnel  Wilde's  stage^iffioe  in  BosftM, 
he  was  rewarded  by  three  years*  coofiBement  in  the  stateC.pri- 
aoD.  When  released  from  his  imprisoBment,  he  sesmed'to 
be  poBseased  with  the  most  invineibie  hatred  against  tbe 
Americans ;  and  revenge  was  the  glowing  passion  of  bis  soul, 
which  absorbed  every  other :  even  avarice  was  made  «iibaea* 
vient  to  this  first  and  most  cherished  pasaon ;  and  he  after- 
wards executed  many  a  deed  of  the  darkest  vUhtny  from  no 
odier  asngsaUe  motive  than  revenge.  Foom  Boston  he 
fimud  hiB  way  to  New  York,  where  he  took  passage  ia.« 
■Qbooncr  commanded  by  Captain  Latham,  for  CbarlesteD, 
and,  after  poisooiag  the  passeagera,  had  the  audacky.fto 
charge  the  cook,  wbo  was  a  Uack  man,  and  had  alwaya.fm^ 
vioHB  to  that  period  sustained  a  good  character,  with. the 
oomnussion  of  the  dimeu  Upon  this  chai|^  the  cook  was 
tried^  convicted,  and  executed  at  Charleston,  although  hade* 
dared  that  he  was  innocent  until  the  last  Tardy  remaiasd 
sa  Charleston,  where  he  had  suffioicBt  address  to  obtmn  eas- 
ployment;  but  his  inegolarities  soon  alienated  thefiiendshe 
bad  made,  and,  having  contracted  debts^  which  he  was  iin. 
aUe  and  unwilling  to  pay,  he  thought  it  pradcnt  to  deeaasp, 
and  took  passage  for  Boston.  There,  however,  he  was  aeon 
reoogmaed,  and  chose  to  retreat.  He  took  passage  in  Ihe 
packet  schooner  Begulator,  commanded  by  Captain  P.  Nor. 
ton,  &r  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  of  Dr  Taidy^  Here 
he  agun  reaorted  to  poison.  One  evening  aflier  siippai 
every  one  in  the  caUn  was  taken  siek  except  Tandy,  wbo 
acted  as  phyaknan,  and  dedared,  that,  Uranthesyn^ttoma^  he 
was  convinced  that  they  had  taken  poiaon.  Tlie  passangeia, 
wfao  regarded  the  presence  ci  Tardy  as  extremely  fcmmalr^ 
Ibedy  took  the  medicines  which  he  admiaisterad,  udniiaf 
them  recovered  except  a  German  passenger^  who  died,  and 
was  committed  to  the  deep.    On  the  Mbwi^g  monn^g 


m 

Itedy'dMBeted'  anmieaaioiig  the*«iigtt>,  mkUk  he  htA  A- 
fliftiiied  tnm  vamg  during  the  ^myage^  mad  suggested  his 
mUfUkmBwl  the  steward,  (a  h\aA  man.)  ' 

A  strict  esamioatioii  into  att  the  GuwomstanoeB  ^1^ 
PMadalidiia,  wheie,  fhna  die  tcatimoBy  of  tbecaptiun  mad 
the  eonsigniHPS)  in  vriatieii  ta  the  good  «hataeter  eff  the 
jtewaid,  his  goih  wae  doubted,  and  he  was  permitted  to  n- 
asaUi'  at  Mbei^  Taidy,  hewercr,  peiaisted  in  dedarii^ 
Mm  guiltyv  and  ennt ed  such  annstj'  (o  hare  him  convieted, 
that  ke  became  suspceted.  These  suspidons  were  augment- 
ed 1^  h]S)denianding  the  propei^  of  the  Gevsaan  pamcjngei> 
*ander  pratenoe  of  a  veibal  promise  irom  him  to  that  eleety 
itt  consideration  of  his  services  as  phyaieiaa  during*  hie  hal 
sUnass.  The  oonsigDees  nfased  peisuytorily  to  gire  up  the 
fvepertjto  Tsvdjf,  aad  set  a  ipjr  over  bias,  who  asoertaiaBd 
that  he  stajed  buflt-ooe  night  at  ib»  Oity  Hofed^  and  theo  ve* 
aaoved  to  an  obscure  rendoKe*  Thane  he  jdamied  anothar 
fSDSoy^  to  be  eaesuted  on*  boaad  one  of  the  Biehmoad  padc* 
sis';  'but,  lusring  been  betrayed  by  one  of  \m  expected  a&. 
eemphesa,  he  wee  charged>  with  having  pmsoned  the  passan- 
gers  of  the  Begidator,  and  was  ooodemaed  to  seven  years* 
faasd  bboar  in  the  Walnnt  Street  prison.  Tfaeve  lie  was 
iBVud  very  intiaotaUe,  iad  boaated  tnqamtidj  of  having 
ewamilted  more  Biarders  than  «ay  eonviet  in  the  psnileft- 
tiary,  and  threatened  amfriy  to  revenge  himsdf  when  re- 
leased. After  his  discharge^  he  look  passage  in  the  brig 
Famcis  Ibt  Savannah ;  but,  being  leoGgnized  as  he  was  aboot 
to  embark,  he  and  his  baggage  were  put  asboie  without 
^nrach  ceremony.  Afterwards  Tardy  focnsd  hb  way  to 
Charlestmi,  where  he  nmde  an  attempt  to  run  off  with  a 
ptktJMat,  biK  was  detected,  breugbt  back,  and  notwillu 
sMmdiDg  the  Biayer  of  Gharlesten  was  apprued  of  his-  dnh 
ratter  and  fcrmer  crimes,  Tardy  found  means  to  escape  and 
make  iris  w^^  to  Havaima.  Taidy  was  a  man  of  small  sta. 
tmBf  rather  delisattly  farmed.  Us  coeqplexioti  was  dark,  and 
Us  countenance,  which  at  first  seemed  destitute  of  expres- 


mo»  beoBine  uninwiid  wbiii  .engaged.  laicoovamlM^  Md 
he  seemed  to  poHess  cxtnoNUmy  oaiMMiidiareri<he#nite^ 
oles  of  the  face.  He  nevee  kiigbed^  tbougb  a  enikiWasHw* 
QMoaaUy  j^yiog  about hia lipa.  He  ii0iia%  ttptokaMmtom 
tone  df.voice»  and  articulated  wUh. great  diatioetneii^ii.Ufci 
raprbaepted  himself  as  fif^.«ven .  ]pears  of  $f^,*.kmi  ypnf 
Ur,  and  after  hia  death  it  was  daaoovered  tlvtt.'he  ^voaea; 
set  of  artificial  teeth»  Hoipossessed  the  most  .iiobMiuUd 
confideiioe  in  his  resourese,  and  viewed  mankiad  wMiiihe* 
utfliost  contempt ;  hia  addaass  is  said  to  ha?e  bacB»consaaa^ 
mate^  and  he  fiequeatJiy.  boaated  of  his  kjDonrledge  of  ibtwMa 
natiuey  and  his  power  to  sway  the  miod,  and  nsoiildiitialnaf 
purposes.  >•  -ih 

This  gifted  viUain  spoke  several  languages^  andiaenr.^ 
herilaled  for  a  moment  to  perpetrate  a  .crime,  even  whcie< 
there  was  danger  of  being  detected.    In  his.  cseoAi  hetstmPn: 
ed  to  have  pcoscnbed  all  manland,  and  wass  osiwr'moai 
in  his  element   than  when  oommitiing,.tfae.nuiit»revalliBgp 
crimes.    Perjury,  poisoD,  and  poniaids^.  weret  insttmrn^ttta 
always  at  hand,  and  he  wielded  all  with  equal  deortari^^fMa 
Prompt  to  execute  whatever  a  .vicious  fancy  a^ggeiced  aa . 
practicaUcf  he  never  stopped  loqg  to  consider  oft  llie  meaaa; 
whatever  was  certmn  of  producing,  the  desired  eiect  ..waa 
chosen  in  preference,  even  though,  attended  wilh  the  great* 
est  danger  to  himsdU*.    That  he  dia^yed  oansiderable  •taet 
in  selecting  his  accomplkses  is.  evinced  by  the  hccr id  traoaaci- 
tions  in  the  Crawford ;  and  he  ^naintmaed  hia  ase^Mkncy 
over  them  by  his  fertility  in  devising  expediaits  to  aeeoaa^ 
pliah  his  atrocities,  and  his  total,  disregard  of  dapgarifin. 
caityiag  them  into  execution.  .      ,  % 

Tardy^  whose  life  had  been  a.opaliuiued  scene  of .  idllsaEiy# . 
anived  in  Haiwuia  in  the  oMMitb  of /January,  1887,  and  pae^ 
seated  a  petition  to  Grenaral  Yivez,  .the  governor  of  tha  island 
of  Cuba,  setting  forth^  that,  he  had  coi9e.to.,the  islaod  Fith 
the  intention  of  settlii^  some  old  <;)wiis ;  but.thnt»  boii^ddBB- 
titttte  of  funde»  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  permisMon  to  clean 
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tofilli,  -mKkt  At  ttM)th.abb,  with  cemun  diiiptai  knomi  to  him, 
aadt^tb  «ld03F MdiiMeft  ^fldse  teeth.'  The  peAbn  fiircher  set 
faichi'  lh«l'Che«zera8e  of  tbise  Arts  IvouM  not  interfere  with 
theJTttctfkieAi'df  sttigery  and  nndidiie  already  estabfiihed  at 
Hb^anaa/'wVhb'p^ion  wite  found  ainofig  the  papers  of 
Tardyy  arfid  the  pemdMon  granted  beam  date  the  S4th  <^ 
JtimMury,  ISSVi-and  is  rigned  ^  Vires.**  As  'a  dentist  Tafdy 
rkfaaived  Ihtle  eneouragement  in  Havibna.  Whether  his  want 
of:  success  arose*  AomoompetitioD,  want  of  skill  in  hb  profes- 
sion,  or  want  of  inclination  to  pursue  it,  is  not  known ;  pro* 
baUytnU  'these  eanses  may  have  oombined,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  been  seen  almost  eonstantly  bunging  in  die  motning 
about  coflRsehouses,  and  in  the  evening  at  places  where 
^Hnet  dr  hanrd'  wave  exhibiled.  He  was,  however,  never 
kmsmn  to  indulge  himself  in  the  dangerous  amusement  of 
gttMBg,  bat  asMDed  to  attend  merely  as  a  speetator,  who 
toekf  ^ehgiH  in  mwing  die  workings  of  the  pasoons,  which 
cpomte'on  die  votmies  of*  such  recreations; 

tMear  dieiPai0»ias  if 'TWm,  in  Havanna;  is  a  range  of  small 
shops,  known  by  the  Aame  of  Lm  BarriOas,  winch  are  o^ 
oiqnad' by  venders  of  seoondiJiand  dothes  and  mis6ellanebiis 
artwles.  These  retayers  are  a  kind  of  pawnbrokers,  snd 
afford  fadfities  to  knights  of  the  pad  and  other  honest  peo« 
pie,  whose  title  ta"the  goods  they  h<dd  rests  chiefly  on  the 
rigki  qfltgerdmnain^  to  dispose  of  thor  moveables.  At  one 
of  these  shops,  kept  by  a  man  called  Blasoo,  Tardy  was  fire- 
qnently  seen  to  enter ;  and  as  a  fkro-bank  was  exhibited  in 
the*  house,  it  was  supposed  that  that  drcurostance  was  hb 
prtnaipal'  inducement ;  but  not  so-^his  game  was  man. 
Tardy,  whose  desperate  fortune  had  rendered  him  desirous 
to'strike  some' bold  stroke  by  whbh  he  could  letrbve  it,  was 
iii.scareh  of  eoadjntors  who  poesDasdd  die  dexterity  and  cour* 
Age  "necessary  to  execute  his  plan,  and  in  thb  place  he  had 
merm  man  whamr  he  thought  adapted  to  hb  purposes. 

« AmoB^these  who  reiMted'  to  the  house  of  Blasoo  to  the 
pwrpose  ofi  gratifying  thehr  Mrfness  for  phiy.  Tardy  bed  iib- 
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serrad  on^  whoae  nianilen  leemed  superior  to*  those  with 
wbon  be  assocnited,  but  whoee  reckless  eondact  phired  him 
a  sura  of  desperate  fortimes.  This  man,  as  Tardy  ascer- 
tained upon  inquiry,  bad  come  to  Hanmna  some  yesrs  pi^ 
▼ious,  and  had  been  engaged  m  mercantile  bu£n^  which' 
his  irreguUur  habits  had  soon  compiled  him  to  abandon  \' 
Aat  thereupon  he  had  gone  to  another  "part  of  the  island^ 
whence  he  had  returned  frcAn  time  to  time  provided  with 
moneyi  whieh  no  one  knew  bow  he  had  acquired ;  but,  frota 
his  conyersation,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  deq^eiate  enterprbes,  and  it  was  generally  bdieved  that 
he  had  herded  mth  some  of  the  numerous  gangs  of  pirates 
which  frequent  the  bays  and  inlets  which  every  where  indent 
the  coast  of  the  island.  No  one,  however,  of  those  with 
whom  he  associated  thought  proper  to  scmtinize  very  r^r* 
ously  the  past  conduct  of  a  ca$ttarada  de  ranchoj  who  spent 
his  moqey  freely  as  long  as  it  lasted ;  and  the  police  of  Ha* 
vanna,  proverbially  weak,  did  not  dioose  to  molest  a  spirit, 
who,  with  *^  a  soul  to  dar^  a  hand  to  do,^  wouM,  ftotn  a 
sense  of  common  danger,  be  backed  by  companions  equally 
daring.  This  was  precisely  such  a  man  as  Tardy  wanted^ 
and,  as  there  exists  a  sort  of  freemasonry  among  kindred 
spirits, .  Felix  soon  became  the  inseparable  companion  of 
Tardy,  and,  in  the  fkeqnent  conlerenoes  wUdi  th^  had,  the 
plan  was  hud,  which  they  subsequently  carried  into  execnt 
tion. 

The  slave-trade,  notwithstanding  the  execration  hi  wUrii 
it  is  held,  and  the  rigorous  maasnres  adopted  by  the  Uttiidd 
States  and  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe  for  its  snppreisiohi^ 
is  still  carried  on  from  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  Tb6 
tmmense  profits  whidi  have  been  realiaed  by  afew  adventu^ 
rers,  who  have  suocessfoUy  engaged  in  this  inhuman  tnHie^ 
have  nused  up  others,  who  have  been  wilhng,  on  teaatsAt^ 
the  gain,  to  encounter  the  risks  which  attnd  it  Tardy^ 
first  .proposition  to  FeCx  is  said  to  have  been,  to  take  a  toy- 
age  to  Uie  coast  of  Africa,  imder  the  hehef  tiiat  they  woiM 
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fiqd^in  Havaofla  some  Que  reacljE.to  iiyail  hiuiBeif  of .  thei^ 
8^nriqes»  4Pd  wifUiiKg  to  proTide  a  'vessel,  for  the  puipoae* 
Felix^  :vJho8^  funds  were  exhausted,  wns  ripe  for  ai^  uiid^« 
taluiig.;  I)ut»  eith<»  ftpm  the  hasard  attending  similar  oater« 
prises,  or  from  some  other  cause,  they  were  unable  to  enlist 
t}ie  co-operation  of  a  man.  of  sufficient  a^tal  to  fit  out  a 
¥fi9sely  and,  aftor  a  month  of  fruitless  exertions^  they  were 
Q^pelled  to  abandon  the  hcqpe  of  procuring  a  vessel  in  Ha^ 
vanna.  Tardy^  however*  was  resolved  not  to  abandon  a  plaa 
which  promised  so  glorious  a  result,  and  proposed  to  Felix 
tjl^tt  they  should  m^  an  effort  to  obtain  a  vessel  at  Mataih 
Z9S>  as  their  characttf  was  already  too  well  known  and  be- 
fpta  to  be  suspected  at  Havanna.  He  recounted  so  much  id 
bis  histcvy  as  be  thought  sufficient  to  inspire  his  compamoo 
^ith  coofidence  in  the  success  of  the  plan  which  he  propos* 
ed»  wd  uM  him  that  the  Americans,  agiunst  whom  he  had 
cipnpeived  the  btHerest  hatred  on  account  of  some  lancicyl  in«- 
juries  and  the  imprisonment  he  had  suffered  in  the  United 
Stgtea  for  bis  crimes,  could  easily  be  surprised,  and  that  an 
American  vessel  might  be  taken  possession  of  by  poisoning 
the  crew*  as  be  had  done  oo  former  occasions:  That  it 
vould  be  necessary  lo  procure  one  or  two  trusty  fellow^  on 
whose  courage  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  poniard  thqf 
could  rely  to  case  of  need ;  and  that  be  would  answer  for 
the  success  of  the  uodertakiiQg.  Felix  was  easily  persuaded 
tomake  the  attempt,  and  undertook  to  provide  the  neoessaiy 
MMtance.  Among  the  aoquaintanctes,  which  he  h|bd  ao* 
qwnsd  in  the  course  of  his  irregular  life,  was  Jose  Casares* 
He  w^  the  son  of  a  fisherman  at  Havanna,  and  bad  ear^ 
dByinguisbed  himself  by  deeds  of  daring  courage*  and  was 
known  among  the  bravos  of  the  suburbs  as  FqMi  lo  Jnirqndik 
Bspa  was  a  mere  map  of  ection*  whose  fidel^  to  hisevh 
ployer  was  like  theit  of  the  spaniel,  and  csx  whose  readiness  to 
^iLQcute  any  deed,  boweyer  atrocious,  he  might  with  safety 

iriy. 

.    FeliiL  had  badi  an  of^poriunity  of  d^Mg  this  mansome  ser« 


vice,  and  fiMtod  no  dMkuIty  in  return  to  cnfiftt  Ins  tenrfees 
far  the  eontemplatecl  enterprise.  Tardy,  VbKx^  ttidBepl^ 
having  proctired  the  neeesBary  diip"^  P^P^n  fron  aoaie  derk 
dtflcanlled  f rom  the  cusKnn-houie  at  Hafanna  far  nnleQwhiM, 
set  out  for  Matansasy  where  diey  arrived  about  tholMb^ftf 
May ;  and  Tardy  immedialely  bc^gan  to  select,  aaMng  the 
vessels  then  in  port,  one  on  which  he  might  exeeute  the  phoi 
he  had  devised.  The  brig  Crawford  seemed  best  snited  t6 
his  purposes,  as  she  was  a  new  vessel,  and  the  indisposition 
of  the  captain  led  him  to  expect  that  he  might,  in  bis  profess' 
sional  character  of  doctor,  gmh  his  confidence,  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  scheme.  He  acoordingu 
ly  allied  to  Captain  Brightman,  with  whom  he  had  pi«. 
viously  become  acquunted  at  a  coffeehouse  at  Mataanas,  Ar 
passage  in  his  vessel ;  and  the  age,  manners,  and  intelKgenoe 
of  Tiffdy  being  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  Captaiii> 
Brightman,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  asthma,  availed  hidl» 
srif  of  Tardy^s  oftr  to  give  him  medicine  to  relieve  Ins  tam^ 
plaint  Tardy,  in  the  meantime  having  examined  the  ves* 
tel)  and  learned  from  the  captain  the  number  of  the  crew, 
and  that  he  expected  two  or  three  passengers  in  addition  to 
Gasares,  FeKx,  and  himsdf,  thought  it  prudent  to  proeore 
the  services  of  some  additional  hand  ;  and  having  conferred 
#itb  Felix  and  Casares  on  the  sulgect,  the  latter  recom- 
mended Morando^  wbbm  he  had  previously  known,  as  a 
suitable  person,  and  he  was  accordingly  employed.  It  was 
agreed  thai  Morando,  who  had  been  emfdbyed  in  some 
menial  service  at  Matansas,  should  go  aboard  in  the  capawty 
of  Tardy^'s  si^ant,  and  that  Felix  and  Pepe  should  go  aa 
cabin  passengers.  *  Apprehensive  liiat  their  appearance  might 
emte  suspicion,  aa  they  were  not  very  well  provided  wish 
bs^gjage  or  clothing.  Tardy  advised  that  Felix  and 
AonM  pass  far  merduuna  going  to  New  York  to  buy  n- 
ad  to  be eteploycd  in  the  AfHcan  trade;  and  Id  raider 
sloiy  prabaUe,  a  box  was  procured,  filled  with  in»  and  lend^ 
which  wa^  to*  be  represented  as  oontaitiing  17,009  doUara  in 
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g«Mv  £«aly  tbiog  bekig  «iT8iig«l>  and  the  SpftniaKds  ha  v. 
inn^  froMied  ^  neessaary  psssiiortay  they  went  aboard  ia 
t||«-,|ipa9Aer  uidhj  Dobson ;  thatii,  not  all  together,  but  se* 
P9llllfli|j^*'with  the  twofold  object  not  to  excite  suapiaoD^ 
l|adflhQt4^itl  ihe  event  the  enterprise  failed,  they  might  not 
$ih  he..JBiaplicatady  and.  ought  serve  as  witnesses  for  each 
oAer*  It  was  4fae  'intention  of  Tardy  to  take  possession  of 
the  ^vessel  imoiedialely  after  her  reaching  the  open  ocean,  if 
p«notkable;  but  in  this  object  he  was  defeated,  partly  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  cook,  and  partly  by  the  sickness  of  his 
ODinpanions,.  who  were  not  accustomed  to  the  sea.  Stephen 
Oibbs  the  cook  was  tenacious  of  his  skill  in  his  profession, 
and  Tardy  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  his  good-will  by 
hMatteoiiona;  whether  he  suspected  Tardy,  or  whether. he 
thougbcbimself  such  an  adept  in  the  culinary  art  as  not  to 
QMi  the  Frencbnan's  instructions,  or  thought  it  impertinent 
oik.his  part  to  interfere  with  his  department,  it  is  certain  that 
ha*obstiiiately  refused  to  avail  himself  of  every  hint  offered 
by  .Tatdy,  and  watched  his  motions  with  such  attention, 
that  the  Frenchman  thought  it  prudent  to  be  more  circum- 
spect in  his  conduct.  On  the  third  day  after  their  departure 
ffom  Matanzas,  the  Spaniards  having  recovered  from  the  ef- 
feda  of  the  sea-sickness,  were  impatient  to  act,  and  proposed 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  crew  that  very  night.  This,  how- 
ever, was  resisted  by  Tardy,  who  insisted  on  their  d^erring 
it  until  he  bad  tried  the  effect  of  some  medicines,  which  he 
veealved  to  administer  the  next  morning.  He  accordingly 
vent  on  deck  early,  and  having  succeeded,  unobserved  by 
t^  cook,  to  mix  some  poisonous  substance  with  the  choco- 
late,  he  proposed  to  show,  bim  bow  to  fry  eggs  acqording  to 
ihe  French  fashion ;  but  the  cook  being  as  intractable  as  ever, 
refused  pontively  to  take  any  instructions^  when  Tardy  very 
debborately  taking  some  yellow  powder  from  his  pocket, 
sprinkled  it  over  the  eggs,  saying  that  it  was  a  kind  of  pep« 
per  always  used  in  the  West /Indies,  and  which  would  give 
them  a  very  agreeable  flavour.     The  cook,  however,  not  dis- 
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vice,  and  fitaUd  no  dMkuHy  in  rvturn  to  enfiftt  his  tmioBB 
ftor  die  emteiD|dated  enterprise.  Taidj,  IMIx'»  isnd  Bepb, 
having  procured  the  neeessarj  ship's  papers  from  some  elerk 
discard^  from  the  custMi-iie^  at  Hafanna  for  maleoadiiM, 
set  out  fbr  Mataneas,  where  they  arrived  abottt  theKNhf^ 
BCay ;  and  Tardy  immecfiately  began  to  select,  aasdng  thi* 
vessels  then  in  port,  one  on  which  he  might  exeeute  the  |da» 
hfe  had  devised.  The  brig  Crawfiird  seemed  best  sailed  to 
his  purposes,  asriie  was  a  new  vessel,  and  the  indispoddon 
of  the  captun  led  him  to  expect  that  he  might,  in  his  profes*' 
sbnial  character  of  doctor,  gmn  his  confidence,  which  woaM 
greatly  fadiiteCe  the  execution  of  his  sdieme.  He  according, 
ly  applied  to  Captain  Brightman,  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
viottsly  become  acquainted  at  a  cofltsebouie  at  Matansas,  fbr 
passage  in  bis  vessel ;  and  the  age,  manners,  and  intelligence' 
of  Tardy  being  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  Caplastv 
Srightman,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  asthma,  avuled  bim* 
sdf  of  Tardy^s  offer  to  give  him  medicine  to  relieve  his  eom- 
plamt.  Tardy,  in  the  meantime  having  examined  the  ves* 
Sel,  and  learned  from  the  captain  the  number  of  the  crew, 
and  that  he  expected  two  or  three  passengers  in  addition  to 
Gaseres,  Fehx,  and  himsdf,  thought  it  prudent  to  procure 
the  services  of  some  additional  hand  ;  and  having  conferred 
with-  Felix  and  Casares  on  the  subject,  the  latter  recom- 
mended Morando,  wbbm  he  had  previously  known,  as  a 
suitable  person,  and  he  was  accordingly  employed.  It  was 
agreed  that  Morando,  who  had  beeh  employed  in  some 
menial  service  at  Matansas,  diould  go  aboard  in  the  capacity 
of  Tardjr'^s  servant,  and  that  Felix  and  Pepe  should  go  aB 
calnn  piisseng^iis.  *  Apprehensive  that  their  appearance  might 
esteite  suspicion,  as  they  were  not  very  well  provided  with 
bs^age  or  clothing,  Taldy  advised  that  Felix  and  Caamies 
sikmM  pass  for  m^i^ants  going  to  New  York  to  boy  r  ves« 
se)  to  be eilhployed  in  the  African  trade;  and  to  render  this 
story  probable,  a  box  was  procured,  filled  with  iron  and  leadj 
which  waS  to  be  represented  as  oobtaitiing  17,000  dollars  in 
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g«Mv  ^%$iiy'lAuag  being  airangMl,  and  tlie  ^Aiiiatds  hav. 
11^  {Toisiiied  the.  necessary  paasports,  they  went  aboard  ia 
tb»,|^tMiiinr  ttld'bif  Dobson ;  that  is,  noi  ail  together,  bat  se*- 
pwrilMliy»*'With  the  twofold  object  not  to  excite  suspicion^ 
ittfi^lh^t,^  iti  ibe  event  the  enterprise  failed,  they  might  not 
aU*  be^  Minplicatad,  and.  ought  serve  as  witnesses  for  each 
Qltii^.  It  was  the  'intention  of  Tardy  to  take  possession  of 
tbe'Veesel  immedialely  after  her  reaching  the  open  ocean,  if 
penoUcable;  but  in  this  object  he  was  defeated,  partly  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  cook,  and  partly  by  the  luckne^s  of  his 
Qoropanions,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  the  sea.  Stephen 
Gibbs  the  cook  was  tenadous  of  his  skill  in  his  profession, 
and  Tardy  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  his  good-will  by 
his>atteniion3;  whether  he  suspected  Tardy,  or  whether. he 
tbougtathimself  such  an  adq>t  in  the  culinary  art  as  not  to 
iHf«4  Uie  Frenchman's  instructions,  or  thought  it  impertinent 
oii.b'ls  part  to  interfere  with  his  department,  it  is  certain  that 
haiobstiaately  refused  to  avail  himself  of  every  bint  offered 
by^'Taidy,  and  watched  his  motions  with  such  attention, 
thai  the  Frenchman  thought  it  prudent  to  be  more  circum- 
spect in  his  conduct.  On  the  third  day  after  their  departure 
ffom  Matanzas,  the  Spaniards  having  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  sea-sickness,  were  impatient  to  act,  and  proposed 
tomake  an  attack  on  the  crew  that  very  night.  This,  how- 
ever, was  resisted  by  Tardy,  who  insisted  on  their  deferring 
it  until  he  bad  tried  the  effect  of  some  medicines,  which  he 
meseived  to  administer  the  next  morning.  He  accordingly 
vent  on  deck  early,  and  having  succeeded,  unobserved  by 
the  cook,  to  mix  some  poisonous  substance  with  the  choco- 
late, he  proposed  to  show,  him  how  to  fry  eggs  according  to 
the  French  fashion ;  but  the  oook  being  as  intractable  as  ever, 
reCiised  positively  to  take  any  instructions^  when  Tardy  very 
deliborately  taking  some  yellow  powder  from  his  pockejt, 
sprinkled  it  over  the  eggs,  saying  that  it  was  a  kind  of  pep- 
per always  used  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  would  give 
them  a  very  agreeable  flavour.     The  cook,  however,  not  dis- 
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posed  to  place  coafidenoe  in  Tardy'^s  skill  or  taste,  very  de- 
liberately scraped  off  the  powder,  without,  howevec^  auspeot* 
iDg  that  it  was  poison.  Tardy,  beiog  thus  ia  part  foiled  in 
his  attempt,  watched  with  anxiety  the  effects  of  the  pmoD, 
and,  finding  that  every  one  of  the  crew  was  more  or  less  af- 
fected, resolved  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Spaniards^ 
who  were  eager  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood.  Desifouy^ 
however,  to  preserve  some  one  acquainted  with  navigatiooi 
of  which  he  had  himself  but  an  imperfect  knowkdge,  and 
believing  that  the  mate  wouU  be  more  tractable  than  the 
captain,  it  was  resolved  to  spare  his  life.  Tardy  had  olso 
resolved  to  save  the  life  of  Mr  Ginoulhiac,  not  ooij  because 
he  was  a  countryman,  but  because  he  thought  that  the  Span* 
ikrds,  being  once  in  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  beivg  three 
to  one,  might  not  be  so  amenable  to  order  as  tbey  had 
hitherto  been,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  have  the  Wh 
operation  of  some  one  who  would  be  likely  to  talfie  bis  pari 
in  case  a  difference  of  opinion  should  arise  between, himself 
and  the  Spaniards.  Of  this,  however^  he  entertained  little 
apprehension,  as  he  knew  his  services  would  be  iodispensi^ 
ble,  not  only  as  interpreter  in  any  foreign  port  to  which  Ihqr 
might  arrive,  but  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  nav^tion ; 
and  as  he  depended  on  the  known  energy  of  his  cbaraeter  to 
keep  them  in  subjection,  it  is  probable  that  partiaUty  lor  his 
countryman  was  the  strongest  motive  for  his  praeervalioa 

It  was  resolved  to  make  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  June.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  vessel 
was  to  the  west  of  the  litde  Bahama  Bank,  and  in  the  via- 
nity  of  the  Matanilla  Reef,  which  it  had  not  yet  dearad. 
The  weather  was  warm  and  calm,  and  the  heat  of  the  cabin 
induced  most  of  the  passengera  to  stay  on  deck.  About  10 
o'*clock,  Mr  Robinson  and  the  American  and  Irish  passenger 
went  bdow.  Captain  Brightman^s  indisposition  confined 
him  to  his  birth.  The  arrangonents  made  in  rektion  to  the 
attack  are  said  to  have  been  these :  Tardy  was  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  helm,  and  prevent  Ginoulhiac  and  the  mate. 
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who  slept  on  the  quarter-deck,  from  taking  part  in  the  af- 
fray. Pepe  was  to  take  his  station  at  the  companion-way ; 
Courro  at  the  forecastle,  and  Felix  midships^  ready  to  assist 
Courro  or  Pepe,  as  either  might  want  his  services.  The  dis- 
position of  the  passengers  and  crew,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  attack^  is  said  to  have  been  this:  Captain  Brightman, 
Mr  Robinson,  and  the  American  and  Irish  passengers,  in 
the  cabin ;  Mr  Ginonlhiac,  Dobson,  Nathan,  and  DoUiver, 
on  deck ;  Bicknell,  Potter,  and  the  cook,  in  the  forecastle* 

Tardy  was  to  give  a  signal  by  dapping  his  hands*  This 
signal  was  to  be  made  a  little  after  twelve  o'^clock,  and  as 
soon  as  Tardy  had  taken  the  helm.  In  the  mean  dme  the 
Spaniards  went  to  sleep  on  deck.  Courro  was  the  first  to 
wake,  and,  perceiving  that  the  night  was  far  advanced,  he 
called  up  Tardy  and  the  Spaniards;  Tardy  then  cut  the 
throat  of  Dolliver,  and  gave  the  signal,  when  the-  Spaniards 
set  up  dreadful  cries,  which  roused  every  body^  and  as  any 
one  eame  up,  either  from  the  cabin  or  forecastle,  he  was  im- 
mediately stabbed.  The  American  carpenter  was  the  first 
to  make  his  way  from  the  cabin,  and  was  stabbed  by  Pepe ; 
but  the  blow  not  proving  mortal,  a  struggle  ensued,  which 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  when  he  fell  and  was  despatched  by 
an  axe.  During  the  continuance  of  this  •struggle,  Captwn 
Brightman  rushed  on  deck,  and  received  a  blow  from  Felix 
which  laid  him  prostrate.  Felix  seemed  to  possess  such  skill 
in  tlie  use  of  his  weapon,  that  it  was  admitted  he  never  gave 
but  one  blow.  The  Irish  passenger  met  the  same  fate,  and 
Bobinson  is  supposed  to  have  thrown  himself  from  the  cabin 
windows  into  the  ocean  upon  seeing  the  death  of  the  Irish- 
man. Courro  was  equally  successful  at  the  forecastle,  and 
stabbed  successively  Potter,  Gibbs,  and  Bicknell;  Nathan, 
who  slept  on  deck,  was  not  discovered  in  the  darkness,  and 
threw  himself  overboard  without  being  wounded. 
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The  Trial  befbre  Chief  Justice  Marshall  otRickmondf  Vitjgi^ 
nia,  \fith  Jnhfy  1827 ;  reported  by  a  Member  qfihe.Bwr. 

The  prisoners  having  requested  to  be  tried  separately; 'the 
venire  {de  medietate  linguce)  was  called,  and  Pepe^  alius  J(^e 
Hilario  Casares,  was  first  put  upon  his  trial.  Each  juror  was 
sworn  to  answer  questions,  and  examined  by  Mr  Leigh  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  was  prejudiced  against 
the  accused. 

The  witnesses  were  then  called ;  and,  first, 

Edmund  Dobson^  who  carried  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  was 
about  five  feet  six  inches  high^  well-made,  had  fair  complex- 
ion, light  hair  and  eyes,  and  an  open  and  engaging  counte- 
nance,  declared.  That  he  sailed  from  Providence^  Rhode 
Island^.as  mate  of  the  brig  Crawford,  about  the  6th  of  April,' 
1827 ;  that  the  said  brig,  which  was  loaded  with  a  general 
cargo  of  American  produce,  was  bound  for  Matanzas^  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  and^  besides  Henry  Brightman,  who  was 
captain  of  the  vessel,  was  manned  by  the  following  crew, 
viz.  Joseph  DoUiver,  Oliver  Potter,  Asa  Bicknell,  Nathaniel 
P.  Deane,  and  Stephen  Gibbs,  a  coloured  man,  who  was 
cook ;  that  the  vessel  was  built  at  Troy,  in  Massachusetts^ 
where  he  had  assisted  in  rigging  her ;  that  she  was  first  re- 
gistered at  Deighton,  and  shortly  before  her  last,  which  was 
her  second  voyage,  at  Providence ;  that,  after  arriving  at 
Matanzas,  they  took  in  a  cargo  of  molasses,  coffee,  and  sugar, 
to  be  delivered  in  New  York. 

While  they  were  loading  at  Matanzas,  and  about  eight  or 
ten' days  before  they  were  ready  to  sail.  Captain  Brightman 
informed  him  that  he  expected  some  passengers,  and  upon 
inquiry  stated,  that  he  believed  two  or  three  were  Spaniards 
and  one  was  a  Frenchman.  A  few  days  afterwards.  Tardy, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  doctor,  came  on  board,  entered  into 
'conversation  with  the  captain,  whom  he  proposed  to  furnish 
with  medicine  to  cure  the  asthma,  with  which  he  was  dread- 
fully afllicted.   Tardy  remained  in  the  vessel  that  night,  and, 
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on  his  return  to  shore  in  the  roorniog,  sent  the  captain  three 
Itbials 'ioaliiining  some  medicine,  which  .be  .used,  and  thought 
ben^oitt].*  About  three  days  before  the  departure  from  Ma- 
.Mnzas^  FeliJC  and  Courro  came  on  board  the  vessel  in  the 
.eiieiiiog,  carrying  a, small  iron-bound  box,  which  was  very 
heavy,  and  which  they  said  contained  17,000  dollars.  They 
lalsQ.stated,  that  they,  had  great  difficulty,  and  were  compelled 
to  use. many  precautions  in  bringing  it  to  the  vessel,  as  the 
police  of  the  city  was  constantly  on  the  alert,  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  specie,  the. exportation  of  which,  was  prohibited. 
•Felix  seemed  particularly  anxious  that  the  box  should  be  put 
in  some  safe  place,  where  it  might  not  be  found,  should  the 
vessel  be  searched^  and  accompanied  the  witness^  who  by  di- 
rection put  it  in  a  locker  under  the  birth  in  wjhich  .the  captain 
alept,  with  which  disposition  of  it  he  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
fied. Felix  continued  on  board  from  this  moment  until  the 
vessel  sailed,  and  was  .continually  about  the  cabin,  as  if  anxi- 
ous  to  watch  the  spot  which  contained  his  pretended  treasure. 
jCourro  alfio  continued,  in  the  vessel,  but  as  he  was  steerage 
passenger,  he  confined  himself  to  the  forecastle.  On  Satur- 
day the  26th  of  May,  in  the  morbing,  Tardy  and  Pepe  came 
on  board,  and  in  the  evening  pf  the  same  day  Mr  Ginoulbiac 
arrived.  They  expected  to  leave  Matanzas  that  day,  but  the 
mercantile  house  to  which  they  were  consigned  having  failed 
to  procure  the  necessary,  documents,  their  departure  was  de- 
layed. The  vessel .  was  hauled  out  from  the  shipping  on 
Sunday,  and  sailed  on .  Monday  the  S8th  of  May.  When 
the  brig  left  the  port  there  were  aboard  the  following  pas- 
sengers, viz. — Alexaodei:  Tardy,  Ferdinand  Ginoulhiac,  Fe- 
Ux  Barbeito,  Jose  Hilario  Casares,  Jose  Morando,  an  Ame- 
rican, and  an  Irish .  carpenter,  names  not  known,  and  Mr 
Noniian  Robinson,  who  was  part  owner  of  the  cargo.  The 
tbnee  Spaniards,  Casares,  Morando,  and  Barbeito,  designated 
each  other  familiarly  by  the  appellations  of  Pepe,  Courro, 
and  Felix,  and  seemed  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  with 
Tardy.     The  brig  proceeded  on  the  voyage  with  variable 
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vinds  until  die  80th  of  June,  when,  from  an  obserration 
taken,  tbey  found  themselves  in  latitude  27  degrees  41  mi- 
nutes N.  and  longitude  79  degrees  W.  On  the  morniBg  of 
the  Slst  of  May,  the  wind  being  light,  and  the  weather  fair, 
the  witness  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  deck  with  Tandy  and 
the  other  cabin  passengers.  Captain  Brightman  was  iDdia- 
posed  and  confined  to  his  birth.  During  breakfast  Tardy  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  helped  the  witness  to  baooo,  fried 
eggs,  and  a  bowl  of  chocolate ;  in  handing  the  latter  to  the 
witness  a  portion  of  it  was  spilt,  which  Tardy,  with  oflSdous 
politeness^  insisted  on  replenishing,  and  was  permitted  to 
do^  the  act  at  the  time  being  r^arded  as  a  civility,  and  ei^ 
citing  no  suspicion.  After  breakfast,  witness  descended  into 
the  cabin  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  repose,  as  the  sick- 
ness of  the  captain  had  compelled  him  to  spend  the  preced- 
ing night  on  deck.  He  had  hardly  reclined  on  his  bed  for 
this  purpose,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  beadach, 
throbbing  about  the  temples,  and  sickness  of  the  stomadL-** 
Unable  to  account  for  this  sudden  indisposition,  he  sent  for 
Tardy,  who,  having  felt  his  pulse,  and  inquired  into  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  declared  that  he  bad  bile  on  the  stomach, 
and  recommended  an  emetic. .  Mr  Robinson,  who  in  the 
mean  time  had  descended  into  the  cabin,  and  overheard  Taiw 
dy^s  prescription,  dissuaded  him  from  taking  an  emetic,  at 
least  then,  and  advised  him  to  seek  repose,  to  which  he  eon* 
sented ;  but,  finding  the  heat  of  the  cabin  oppressive,  he  had 
his  mattress  brought  on  deck,  notwithstanding  the  ranon- 
strances  of  Captain  Brightman,  who  expressed  great  appre* 
hension,  that  his  own  indisposition  and  that  of  the  witness 
would  prevent  the  vessel  from  being  properly  managed. 

On  deck,  his  sickness,  attended  with  constant  vomiting, 
continued  throughout  the  day,  and  it  was  not  until  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  that  he  felt  somewhat  t«lieved.  During  the 
day  be  had  a  conversation  with  Mr  Robinson,  who  commu'. 
nicated  his  fear  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Spa^ 
niatds  to  poison  them,  as  the  whole  crew  seemed  to  be  sick. 
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and  who  pn^Kwed,  that,  to  guard  against  any  thing  of 
thu  kind  fbr  the  future,  their  own  cook  fihould  prefnte  food 
for  the  crew  and  the  other  passengers,  while  Courro,  who 
was  the  servant  of  Felix  and  Tardy,  might  act  as  eoek  for 
Che  Spsnfautls.  So  vague,  however^  were  these  suspicions, 
that  the  witness  had  resolved  to  take  Tardy^s  mediouie  the 
next  morning  if  he  did  not  feel  better.  In  the  ikiean  time 
the  witness  continued  on  deck  and  obtained  some  repose.  At 
19  o^cloek,  when  it  was  his  duty  to  take  charge  of  ^e  watdi 
on  deck,  he  was  called  up ;  but  the  night  being  calm,  and  the 
vessel  making  but  little  way  through  the  water,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  turn  out  DoUiver,  who  had  at  this 
time  taken  the  helm,  was  directed  to  wake  him  shook!  a 
breeae  spring  up,  or  any  thing  occur  which  would  make  it 
necessary  to  change  the  course  of  the  vessel ;  and  thereupon, 
having  adjusted  his  mattress  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  quar- 
terdeck, between  the  hen-coop  and  a  water-cask,  he  fell 
asleep.  His  sleep  had  continued,  as  he  supposed,  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  when  he  was  waked  by  dreadful  shrieks  pro- 
ceeding from  various  parts  of  the  vessel.  Apprehensive  that 
they  had  been  attacked  by  pirates,  as  they  were  yet  in  the 
Golf,  he  inquired  what  was  the  matter,  started  up  and  ran 
forward.  At  the  forecastle  he  saw  a  man  standing,  who  held 
A  knife  in  his  band,  which  was  raised ;  as  he  approached,  the 
man  assumed  the  attitude  of  striking,  and  on  turning  to  avoid 
the  blow,  he  received  a  stab  in  the  left  shoulder.  This  man 
was  Pepe.  Hastening  across  the  deck,  he  saw  a  man^  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  the  captain,  leaning  against  the  side ;  he 
calkd  to  him,  but  received  no  answer.  Approaching  the 
main  rigging,  he  behdd  Potter  supporting  himself  by  the 
raiting,  with  his  hands  before  his  stomach,  mourning  piteous- 
ly.  As  he  recognised  the  witness,  he  inquired  if  they  could 
get  nothing  to  defend  themselves  with.  Witness  seiaed  a 
handspike,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  Pottw.  They 
dien  ascended  the  main  shrouds,  whither  DoUiver  had  already 
retreated ;  and  as  the  witness  was  going  aloft,  the  blood  of 
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bis  felIow-sufferei*s^  which  deaoended  in.  a  shower  upon  his 
head^  ipspirad  hm  wiUi^su^h  horiijor  lliat'he^.w«(ii4ijQpd9t)iii* 
.c^pa^lepf.advanpiDg.  .Qn  .rosching  the  cM^fiB-tfe^^fBfMw 
fainted,  apd  wqul^  have  fallen  had  it  nf»t.h<?6afive^«ptedTb^4he 
exertipns.pf  bipn^elf  ^d  DpUiver,  who  vaMlsprNdly-rUfmodU 
ed,.^.declaj:ed,  when  called  upon  toassiatPotti^^  tbaAhe^nas 
hardly  able  ^,  support  himself.  In  th«  meaH'  time^rPottcas, 
reclinipgpn  tJtie.  breast  of  the  witneas,  repov^edj  and  d^latei' 
that  he  must  die,  as  his  intestines  protrndisd  tbi^ugb>4hei 
wound ;  seemed  much  affected,  and  spoki9  of  .jus  mother,  and 
sisters,  whose  fate,  when  deprived  of  his  supporti  he  deplorsd^ 
He  proposed,  as  an  act  of  safety,  to  cut  away  the  ragging ;  but 
this  the  witn/ess  opposed,  not  only  because  they  had  no  iiu 
strument  with  which  to  effect  it  except  a  jack-knife,  but.ber 
cause  such  an  act  would  exasperate  their  enemies,  .who  wpre 
on  deck  and  possessed  fire-arms,  which  jmight  b^  usedlbt 
their  destruction.  Potter,  however,  was  resolved.  t(^.  cut  tiie 
rigging,  and  having  got  possession  of  the  knifa,  beigaa  Io>quI 
the  ballyards.  DoUiver  being  asked  by  the  witness,  W.ho  took, 
the  helm  from  him,-*-related,  that  about  half  aften  ooeTindgr 
came  on  deck,  looked  into  the  binnacle,  and  asked  him  how 
he  was  steering ;  that  on  stooping  down  to  ascertain  the  course 
with  more  precision^  he  received,  in  rapid  succession^  two  outs 
acCDSs  the  throat,  and  immediately  fled  to  the  rigging.  While 
remaining  at  the  mast-head,  witness  heard  something  tkmwn 
into  the  water,  and  supposed  at  the  time  that  two  dead  bocKes 
were  thrown  overboard.  Witness  also  beard  the  voiees  of 
two  men  swimming  in  the  water,  and  recognised  them  to  be. 
Natlian  and  Mr  Robinson.  •  Nathan  approached  the  veasel^' 
and  entreated  that  a  barrel,  a  plank,  oar,  or  sometbii^.inighfe 
be  thrown  out  to  support  him^  as  he  was  ready  to  sink.  His 
entreaties,  which  were  addressed  to  the  Spaniards  in  b¥(d(ea 
Spanish,  were  either,  unheeded  or  answered  v;ith  threats^.  Mr 
Robinson^  who  had  kept  further  off  ixom  the .  vessel  than 
Nathan,  now  swam  to  the  side,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
men  aboard.     As  he  spoke  in  Spanish,  witness  could  not  un-* 
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derstand  what  be  said ;  but,  finom  hearing  the  term  barrel  fre* 
qaemiytepiiKtedy  he  supposes  tliitthe  import  of  his  conver- 
sation*  was  simHar  to  that  which  he  had  previously  heard  from 
Nttthttnf.'  'At  one  tilde  the  Spaniards  seemed  litiliibg^td  grant 
bis'r«quest'$  but  when  be  approached,  they  served  the  greihs, 
(afi  inkWuttieM  ire^toiUing  a  harpoon),  and  stood  prepared  to 
strifce  hiflff.  -  A«  the  night  was  cahn^  the  sky  cleat,  and  the 
stars  shone'  with  great  brilliancy,  the  witness  was  able  to  dis* 
tinguisb  conftpicttou^  (^ects  on  deck,  and  especiidly  the  Spa« 
niards,  who  were  calfimg  to  each- other,  and  were'iii  constant 
motion.  In  the^  mean  time*  the  vesset  was  carried  gently  along 
by  theg^lf^tream,  and  the  voices  of  Nathan  and  Robin- 
son, which  became  fidnter  and  fainter,  died  away.  Tardy 
then  called'out'in  a  loud  voice,  *'  Mr  Dobson,  where  are 
you  ?^*  Witness  replied,  "  In  the  maintop."  *  Tardy  again 
mked,'*^  Are  you  wounded  ?"  and  being answened  **  Yes,*"  re- 
qtfested  him  to  come  down.  Witness  refused ;  but,  upon' re- 
peated assurances  from  Tardy,  that  if  be  came  down  bis  life 
should'be  spared,  he  descended,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
stvahces  of  his  eompanionfl,  who  implored  him  as  he  valued 
his  life  to  remain  where  he  was.  When  he  reached  deck,  he 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  three  Spaniards,  and 
some  time  afterwards  Tardy  approached  him.  Tardy  began 
to  question  him  about  the  b6x  which  FeKx  had  brought 
aboard,  and  what  had  become  of  it.  Witness  replied,  ttiat 
he  had  seen  the  box,  and  put  it  in  the  captain^s  state-room, 
bat  could  not  tell  what  bad  become  of  it.  Tardy  then  ex- 
plained to  him,  that  the  Spaniards  had  applied  to  the  captain 
for  the  box,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  give  it  up,  they,  believ- 
ing diat  he  had  put  it  ashore  at  Matanzas,  had  resolved,  in- 
stead  of  going  to  the  United  States  to  seek,  a  precarious  re- 
dress froib  the  laws,  to  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and 
had  accordingly  killed  the  captain  and  taken  possession  of  the 
vessel :  That,  as  the  deed  was  now  done,  it  would  be  useless 
to  go  lo  the  United  States,  and*  they  had  determined  to  sail 
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for  Europe,  and,  if  the  witness  would  assist  them,  they  would 
not  only  sa^e  his  life,  but  he  should  be  well  paid  for  his-  ser« 
▼ices  when  the  cargo  was  disposed  of. 

The  Spaniards  accompanied  this  explanation  with  curses 
against  Captain  Brightman ;  and  the  witness  having  consented 
to  do  whatever  was  asked,  obtained  permission  to  lie  down. 
He  retreated  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  threw  himself  on 
a  mattress,  &int  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  greatly  agitated 
by  the  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed.  Tardy  again  accost- 
ed him  to  know  who  was  at  the  maintop,  and  having  been 
told  that  DoUiver  and  Potter  were  there,  they  were  called, 
and  requested  to  come  down  separately.  At  first  they  refus- 
ed ;  but  finally,  upon  repeated  assurances  from  Tardy  that 
no  harm  should  befal  them,  Dolliver  came  down  ;*  but  hardly 
bad  his  foot  touched  deck  before  he  was  stabbed  by  Courro, 
and  pushed  overboard  by  Pepe.  On  falling  in  the  water, 
Dolliver  still  retained,  life,  and  addressing  himself  to  Potter, 
told  him  to  die  where  he  was,  and  not  to  come  down,  fat  if 
he  did  he  would  certainly  be  killed.  He  then  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Spaniards,  and  called  them  barbarous  and  blood- 
thirsty wretches,  equally  destitute  of  courage  and  humanity. 
His  voice  was  soon  silenced  by  the  waves.  Shortly  afterwards 
Potter  fell  from  the  rigging,  and  as  he  struck  the  ocean  in  a 
heavy  manner,  and  no  struggle  was  heard,  witness  supposed 
that  he  had  either  fainted  or  was  dead.  By  this  dme  day  be- 
gan to  dawn^  and  be  saw  Pepe  and  Courro  come  on  deck 
with  two  muskets,  which  they  loaded  in  inght  of  the  witness, 
who  bdieved  that  it  was  their  intention  to  shoot  the  cook,  who 
had  fled  to  the  foretopmast,  where  he  had  concealed  himsdf 
in  the  sail.  He  saw  them  advance  to  the  forecastle,  and  call 
up  some  one  from  below,  whom  he  recognised  to  be  Asa  Bick- 
neil.  This  poor  fellow  seemed  wounded,  and  writhing  with 
agony,  a  bandage  surrounded  his  body,  and  he  was  either 
ordered  to  throw,  or  threw  Umself  voluntarily  overboard,  and 
in  the  aet  of  Billing  was  shot  at  by  Courro,  whether  with  or 
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without  elTect  be  cannot  tell ;  but  when  in  tbe  water  Pepe 
discharged  bis  piece  at  bim,  andj  from  tbo  abridi  wbi«b  fol- 
lowed, he  supposes  that  it  took  effect. 

Tbe  Spaniards  now  approached  the  quarter-ideck,  and>  as  it 
was  day,  he  cpuld  distinctly  perceive  that  two  of  tboip  bad 
nothing  on  by  t  their  trowser%  confined  with  bandkerchxeft, 
tied. around  tbe  waist ;  tbe  third  bad  on,  in  addition  to  bis 
trowsers,  a  Guprn^ey  frodc  Each  of  them  was  armed  with 
a  long  sharp-pointed  knife,  confined  to  tbe  side  by  tbe  hand- 
kerchief, Their  hands  and  clothes  were  besmeared  with 
blood,  and  their  appearance  hideous.  One  of  them  descend- 
ed into  tbe  oabdn  with  a  rope,  and,  bavii^  fastened  it  to 
something,  Pepe  drew  it  on  deck.  It  was  a  dead  body^  and 
by  the  bend  of  one  of  the  legs^  be  recognised  it  as  the  body  of 
tbe  Irish  carpenter,  who  bad  broken  bis  leg,  wbich^  from 
having  been  improperly  set,  was  crooked.  The  body  was 
thrown  overboard,  and  then  the  cook  was  called.  After  re- 
peated assurances  of  safisty,  he  came  down,  and  was  ordered 
to  go  to  work  and  cook  breakfast  Tbe  Spaniards  having 
tbus  completed  tbe  work  of  destruction,  aet  up  loud  criea  of 
exultation^  i^nd,  intoxicated  with  thdr  success,  walked  about 
tbe  deck,  which,  as  well  as  the  sails  and  rigging,  was  every 
where  died  with  blood.  They  occasionally  resorted  to  a  bottle 
of  liquor,  placed  on  tbe  hen-coop.  Tardy  remarked  to  the 
witness  at  tbe  time,  that  Spaniards  could  drink  a  great  deal^; 
that  these  men  had  been  drinking  all  night  without  being 
sensibly  affected  by  it,  and  that  it  was  unusual  to  see  a  Spa- 
niard  drunk.  They  then  set  fibout  cleaning  the  deck,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  murders  they 
bad  committed.  The  deck  and  rig^g  were  washed,  and  tbe 
saib  painted  to  conceal  tbe  blood  with  which  they  were  staia- 
^.  Tardy,  taking  compassion  on  the  situation  of  the  wk. 
ness,  sent  to  the  cabm  for  the  medidae-cbest,  and  applied 
himself  to  dress  bis  wounds.  Pereeiving  that  the  witness  was 
greatly  alarmedy  he  endeavoured  to  sooth  him ;  he  represent, 
ed  his  wound  as  a  mere  scratch,  and  said  he  could  show  fifty 
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scars  from  wounds  more'  dangerous.  He  also  assured  the 
witoess,  that  if  be  would  remuu  in  the  Tesael  and  atai$t  them, 
his  life  should  be  as  safe  as  hie  own ;  that  he  ought  ^not  to  be 
afhid  of  the  Spaniards^  who  were  mere  brutes^  as  he  knew 
bow  to  govern  them.  Witness  asked  to  be  brought  into  the 
cabin,  and  when  raised  fer  that  purpose,  he  fainted.  How 
long  he  remained  in  this  situation  he  does  not  know  ;  recol- 
lects that  he  was  roused  by  some  noise,  and  on  opening 
his  eyes,  saw  Felilc  in  the  act  of  breaking  open  his  chest.  He 
pointed  out  by  signs  the  place  in  which  he  would  find  the 
key ;  saw  him  open  the  chest,  and  take  out  a  pocket-book 
(which  was  now  in  Court)  containing  a  three-dollar  bank- 
note, and  about  two  dollars  in  small  change.  He  took  also 
twenty-five  dollars  in  silver,  and  some  articles  of  clothing. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  all  the  papers  belonging  to  the  brig 
were  torn  up  and  thrown  overboard;  all  the  trunks  and 
chests  which  belonged  to  the  passengers  and  crew  were  over- 
hauled, and,  after  such  articles  as  pleased  the  Spaniards  ware 
taken  out,  thrown  overboard.  The  American  flag  was  de- 
stroyed, and  materials  were  produced  for  making  a  Spanish 

flag,  which  Mr  Oinoulhiac  was  required  to  put  together. 

• 

Tardy  then  informed  the  witness  that  he  intended  to  go  to 
Hamburg,  and  that  he  was  provided  with  papers  for  such  a 
voyage.  He  said  that  he  had  purchased  these  papers  in  Ha^ 
vanna ;  that  they  cost  him  nine  doubloons,  and  that  before  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  he  wished  to  pot  in  at  some  port  to  {M'o- 
-Gore  fresh  provisions,  and  ship  a  crew,  as  the  Spaniards  were 
no  saibrs.  At  his  request,  witness  informed  him  how  to  steer 
for  St  MaryV  In  the  course  oftheday  he  saw  the  Spanish 
papers,  which  are  the  same  exhibited  in  Court,  and  heard 
Tardy  say^  that  if  the  oflioer  from  whom  he  procured  them 
were  known  to  the  government  in  Havanna,  he  would  lose  his 
jdaoe.  Had  oonversalions  with.  Tardy  about  the  manner  of 
.managing  thevessri ;  from  which  he  diaeovered  that  he  knew 
very  Kttle  about  seamaoslup.  Felix  wsas  the  next  in  com- 
mand, and  was  the  only  one  of  the  Spaniards  who  knew  liow 
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to  Steer.  It  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  Felix  to  sooth  his 
fears,  and  he  intfde  him  nnderstMid  that  he  had  nothings  to 
appt*ehend»' and  that,  if  he  assisted  them,  heshould^  oa  their 
arrivair' in*  IMtap^y  shure  equaUy  with  Tardy  aad  himsdf ; 
thai  as  t6  the  oth^r  Spaniards,  lihey  would  gifve  tbeiD  very 
litile.  Witness  endeavoured  to  make  himself  us^ul  by  ahow- 
ing- thefDf' hew  tx>  ke^  the  log^jook,  which  th«y  had  begun 
in  Spanish*;  'he  also  gave  directions  how  -  tO' steer  and  vianage 
the  Sails.  Indeed,  siioh  was  his  alarm  for  his  own  aa&ty  from 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  Spaniards,  that  he  would  have  done 
any  thing  they  ordered,  even  had  it'  been  to  sink  the  vessel 
or  throw  himself  overboard.  Contrary  winds  prevented  their 
entering  at  St  Mary's,  and- after  cruising  off  the  mouth  of 
that  river  for  two  days,  witness  proposed  that  they  should  go 
to  Savannah ;  to  this  Tardy  objected,  as  he  said  he  was 
known  there.  Witness  then  proposed  Charleston,  and  said, 
if  he  would  sail  to  that  pkee,  he  could  take  him  over  the  bar 
without  a  pilot.  But  this  he  also  refused,  saying  that  he  was 
too  well  known  in  Charleston,  as  he  had  lived  there,  and  failed 
in  business. 

It  was  finally  resolved  to  go  to  Norfolk,  and  they  accord- 
ingly shaped  their  course  for  the  Capes  of  Vir^ia.  Tardy 
proposed'  that  they  should  anchor  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  re- 
main there  while  he  went  to  Norfolk  and  procured  hands  and 
provisions.  This  the  witness  opposed,  alleging  that  he  was 
afiraid  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  when  not  restrained  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  Tardy,  would  probably  take  his  life.  Tardy  endea- 
voured to  remove  his  fears  by  saying,  that  if  they  did  be 
woukl  sink  both  them  and  the  vessel ;  that  he  would  tdl  them 
so ;  and  that  when  he  went  to  Norfolk  he  woukl  buy  him  a 
pair  of  pistols.  A  list  of  the  articles  to  be  bought  were  made 
out  by  the  Spaniards,  including  wines  of  difibrent  kinds,  pouU 
try,  pickle,  clothing,  &c.  but  particularly  some  good  knives. 
It  was  calculated  that  these  articles  would  coat  upwards  of 
three  hundred  doHatv,  and  Tardy- said  that,  unknown  to  the 
Spaniards,  he  had  added  fifty  dollars  to  buy  pistols  for  him- 
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9elf  and  the  witDess.  Whea  tbey  arrived  at  the  Capes,  they 
vere  spoked  successively  by  three  pilot*boats.  Tardy  ath* 
swered  thmr  hail  by  sayiDg  that  it  was  a  Spanish  vessel  com^ 
ing  from  Mataozas  and  bound  to  Hamburg,  and  refaced  to 
take  a  pilot,  pretending  that  he  had  no  occasion,-  as  he  w«s 
well  acquamted  with  the  bay. 

Tardy  in  the  mean  time  addressed  himself  to  the  witness, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  saved  his  life ;  that  the  least  hint 
from  him  to  the  Spaniards  would  have  caused  his  destruction; 
aiad  asked  if  he  could  depend  on  his  silen^.  That,  in  reply 
to  this,  witness  assured  him  that  he  could,  and  said  every 
thing  he  thought  calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  Tardy 
seemed  satisfied,  and  told  the  witness  how  to  act  should  a 
pilot  come  aboard.  He  told  him  to  be  silent,  or,  if  be  at^ 
tempted  to  speak,  to  use  some  Spanish  expression,  as  senof^ 
u9ted,  &C. ;  that  he  would  call  him  Smithy  to  whidi  name  he 
must  answer,  and  that  he  would  oocasicMially  seem  angry,  to 
lull  suspicion. 

They  were  again  hailed  by  a  pilot-boat,  and  Tatdy  again 
refused  to  take  a  pilot.  Not  having  understood  the  answer, 
a  pilot  came  alongside  the  brig,  and  witness  having  per^ 
suaded  Tardy  that  his  refusal  might  excite  suspicion,  espe. 
daily  as  the  name  of  the  vessel  was  not  on  the  stern,  he 
consented  to  take  a  pilot.  Witness  thought  of  availing  him- 
self of  this  opp(»rtunity  of  escaping,  by  leaping  into  the  small 
boat  which  brought  the  pilot ;  but,  apprehen»ve  that  the  re- 
presentations of  Tardy  would  induce  the  pilot  to  think  that 
he  was  either  mutinous  or  d^anged,  and  expecting  that  a 
better  opportunity  would  offer,  he  resisted  the  temptation. 
Tardy  entered  into  conversation  with  the  pilot,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  going  to  Norfolk  to  lay  in  provision  and  ship 
bands;  Uiat  he  had  been  boarded  by  a  Spanish  frigate, 
whidi  had  carried  off  four  of  his  best  hands ;  that  those 
who  remained  were  no  sailors  except  Smith,  who  was  at 
the  helm,  and  who  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  had 
lived  for  many  years  in  Spain,   and  spoke  only  Spanish. 
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Sonne  Gotivfcrsatioii  also  ensued  in  relati«B  to  a  Httle  dog, 
wbicb  the  pilot  asked  Tardy  to  give  him^  and  wbicb  he  re- 
fused*  saying  that  it  belonged  to  Soiitb.    Witness  then  told 
the  pilot  in  English,  that  he  could  not  give  him  the  dog ; 
upon  which  the  pilot  remarked,  that  he  thought  from  bis  ap- 
pearance that  he  was  an  American  or  Englishman,  and  no 
Spaniard.     This  conversation  excited   Tardy^s    suspicions, 
aiad  be  afterwards  watched  him  so  closdy,  that  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  plot.    About  sis  o^clock.in 
the  evening  on  the  ISth  of  June  they  came  to  anchor  at 
Old  Point  Comfort, ,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  shore  ;  and 
while  the  Spaniards  and  the  cook  went  aloft  to  furl  the  sails, 
Tardy  prepared  to  go  ashore.     He  again  addressed  himself 
to  witness,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  depend  on  his  fidelity, 
and  offered  to  purchase  any  thing  he  wanted,  and  also  giye 
him  one  hundred  dollars.     Witness  refused  the  money,  ask- 
ed him^  not  to  forget  to  buy  him  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  per- 
suaded him  that  he  was  perfectly  contented,  and  would  not 
betray  him.    He  offered  to  prepare  the  boat,  but  Tardy  told 
him  not  to  take  llie  trouble,  as  the  men  would  shortly  be 
down.     He  then  offered  to  remove  the  water  with  which  the 
boat  was  filled,  which  he  was  permitted  to  do,  and  while 
thus  employed,  a  small  boat,  rowed  by  two  black  men,  passed 
the  vessel.    In  this  beat  was  a  white  person,  who  accosted 
Tardy  either  in  French  or  Spanish.     By  this  time  the  men 
ak>ft  haying  furled  the  sails,  were  about  to  come  down ;  and 
the  witness  apprizing  Tardy  of  this,  told  him  that  if  he 
would  lower  the  boat  and  hand  him  an  oar,  the  witness  i^oul^ 
bring  it  to  the  side.     Seeing  the  men  in  the  act  of  descend- 
ing. Tardy  and  Mr  Ginoulhiac  lowered  the  boat,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  unhooked  the  tackles  and  gotten  an  oar,  he  sculled 
towards  shore.     When  Tardy  saw  that  he  was  not  coming 
alongside^  he  said,  ^^  Mr  Dobson,  are  you  going  to  betray 
me  ?^    The  witness  answered  ^^  No  ;^  and  this  was  the  last 
word  he  spoke  to  Tardy.     As  soon  as  he  got  ashore,  he 
communicated  the  occurrences  on  board  the  brig  to  the  offi.. 
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oers  at  Fortress  Monroe,  who  took  possession  of  the  vessel. 
At  Norfolk,  bad  a  survey  of  the  vessel^  and  found  in  the 
chests  of  the  Spaniards  some  articles  of  clothing,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  crew  and  Mr  Robinson^  and  the  log-bo^k 
kept  by  Tardy  in  Spanish.  (These  articles  were  exhibited 
in  Court.) 

The  style  in  which  the  preceding  narrative  was  told  wfis 
plain  and  unaffected ;  the  witness  seemed  subdued  by  sor- 
row and  suffering,  and  though  his  tone  was  firm,  it  was  ap-. 
pairent  that  no  angry  emotions  had  influenced  him  to  give  an 
exaggerated  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  sympathy  of 
the  audience  was  deeply  enlisted;  a  profound  silence  was 
preserved  throughout  the  whole  narration  ;  and  when  it  ter- 
minated, there  did  not  appear  a  man  present  who  was  not 
convinced  of  its  truth.  Even  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners 
seemed  to  think  it  impossible  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  the 
witness ;  and  their  cross-examination,  conducted  with  a  view 
to  discover  contradictions,  tended  only  more  fully  to  show 
that  the  transactions  were  too  indelibly  impressed  on  his 
mind  to  permit  them  to  elicit  any  thing  but  what  would 
confirm  his  statement. 

The  witness  candidly  admitted,  that  many  circumstances, 
which  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him  at  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  were^  owing  to  the  anxieties  he  had 
since  experienced,  effaced  from  his  recollection. 

Mr  Ferdinatid  Ginoulhiac,  who  had  been  previously 
sworn,  was  then  called.  He  was  about  six  feet  in  height, 
with  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes^  brown  hair,  welUmade,  re- 
markably erect  in  his  carriage,  and  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. Being  unacquainted  with  the  English  language,  Mr 
Crozet  interpreted  his  testimony,  which  was  to  the  following 
effect  :— 

That  be  was  a  native  of  St  Hipolyte>  a  town  in  Langue* 
doc,  in  France^  and  bad  resided  in  the  island  of  Cuba  seven 
years,  some  part  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the  interior,  bat 
had  lived  for  the  three  last  years  in  the  town  of  Matansas, 
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where  he  kept  a  retdl  store.     That  being  dearous  to  go  to 
the  city  of  New  York  for  commercial  purposes,  he  procured, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr  Howland,  an  American  merchant 
at  'Matanzas,  a  passage  in  the  brig  Crawford,  and  went^  ac 
oompanied  by  Mr  Robinson,  aboard  the  vessel  on  the  S6th 
of  May.    That  he  found  Tardy,  three  Spaniards,  called 
Pepe,  Courro,  and  Felix,  and  two  persons  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish, already  aboard,  and  occupying  the  cabin  as  passengers. 
That  during  the  first  days  of  the  voyage,  which  began  on  the 
28th  of  May,  he  was  sea-sick  and  stayed  on  deck,  and  had 
occasional  conversations   with    the    Spaniards  and  Tardy, 
neither  of  whom,  he  thinks,  he  had  ever  seen  before,  and 
observed  nothing  in  their  conduct  which  gave  rise  to  suspi- 
cion.    He  observed  on  the  31  st  of  May,  that  immediately 
after  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  chocolate,  fried  eggs  and 
bacon,  almost  every  person  on  board  was  taken  sick  and 
vomited,  and  the  mate  seemed  more  affected  than  the  rest> 
and  continued  vomiting  throughout  the  day ;  he  thought  it 
arose  from  sea-sickness,  and  it  excited  his  surprise,  that  per- 
sons accustomed  to  the  sea  should  be  thus  affected.     On  the 
evening  of  the  81st  he  spread  his  mattress  on  the  quarter- 
deck, on  the  starboard  ade,  near  the  helm,  and  slept,  as  he 
supposed,  till  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  when 
he  was  aroused  by  dreadful  cries,  which  made  him  start  on 
his  feet.    He  found  Tardy  at  the  helm,  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter.     Tardy  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  told 
him  to  be  still  and  remain  where  he  was,  and  no  harm  would 
befall  him.     While  standing  near  Tardy,  he  saw,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  yards,  two  men  struggling,  one  of  whom 
fell,  and  the  remaining  one  he  recognized  to  be  Pepe,  whom 
he  heard  afterwards  exclaim,  '^  Hah,  not  yet  dead  !"  and  then 
beat  the  body  of  the  man  who  had  fallen,  with  some  instru- 
ment, which  he  supposed  to  be  an  axe,  and  threw  it  over- 
board.  He  heard  Nathan  and  Robinson  in  the  water,  and  their 
conversation  with  the  Spaniards ;  saw  Courro  stab  Dolliver, 
and  Pepe  push  him  overboard ;  heard  Felix  and  Pepe  ask 
Vol.  v.— No.  XIX.  2  c 
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Courro  why  he  delayed  U>  strike  DoUiver^  md  hiA  reply* 
irhkh  was,  that  he  wished  to  ^ve  a  hatukome  blow,  {pumor 
lada  hermoscu)  Heard  Potter  fall  from  the  mast-hecfd,  and 
saw  Bicknell  shot 

[The  witness  related  the  preceding  oocurrenefes  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  had  been  previously  lold  by 
Dobson.  There  were  some  slight  variations  in  the  circum- 
stances, arising  probably  firom  difference  of  ntuaUon ;  for,  on 
the  whole,  there  was  a  most  remarkable  coibctdeafie,  cOQ- 
ndering  that  the  witness  did  not  understand  English,  and 
that  as  he  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  smIots,  he  had  to 
deseribe  their  appearance,  which  corresponded  with  the  pre- 
vious deficriptions  of  the  mate.^ 

The  witness  proceeded  to  state,  that  he  saw  Felit  stand- 
ing near  the  stairs  leading  to  the  cabin,  and  strike  al  some 
one  who  Was  in  the  act  of  coming  up ;  and  that  be  after* 
wards  heard  Felix  declare,  that  he  thought  it  was  Robinaon 
ooming  up  with  a  gun,  which  he  seised  with  one  hand,  while 
he  stabbed  him  with  the  other.  He  also  saw  the  dead  body 
hauled  from  the  cabin,  and  reoogniied  it  as  the  bodj  of  tha 
passenger  who  had  a  crooked  leg.  Felix  seemed  to  exaaMoa 
the  wound  with  great  triumph,  and  exclaimed,  that  it  waa  the 
best  blow  he  ever  struck  in  his  life, — ^it  had  exactly  ^vidad 
the  heart  t  Pepe  and  Courro,  who  wa?e  preaaat,  adesilted 
that  it  was  the  handsomest  stab  they  had  ever  seti.  Heard 
the  cook  called  down;  he  went  to  clean  the  deck.  Thw 
Spaniards  showed  the  most  extravagant  joy  at  the  success  of 
their  enterprise,  and,  in  striding  the  deck  to  and  fro^  bad  tiie 
appearance  of  demons  rather  than  men.  Each  contended 
for  the  honour  of  having  done  the  greatest  execution.  Felix 
asserted  that  he  had  killed  the  captain  and  Mr  RobiBSon^ 
which  Pepe  denied,  alleging  that  he  had  killed  the  captjwa 
Some  altercation  ensued,  in  whidi  each  endea/foured  to  coo«> 
vince  the  other,  and  Pepe  seemod  at  last  to  ooncede  that  Fe- 
lix had  killed  the  captain,  while  he  killed  the  American  ear^ 
penter.  Courro  also  cbimed  merit  on  the  aeorcr  of  bAvhiig 
stabbed  the  greatest  number,  but  this  claim  Papa  denied. 
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Than  turnii^  to  TaitLy,  tli^  upbrakkd  him  for  dot  having 
pnoqiind  9iicb  kniyes  as  they  had  direetcd,  saying  that  those 
whiob  be  bad  given  them  were  all  broken,  and  that  if  any 
thing  were  now  to  happen,  th^  would  be  unable  to  defend 
rhitfMirivet>  Tardy  promised  to  procure  them  knives  at  the 
first  place  where  he  could  get  ashore.  Tardy,  who  had  bcenr 
by  tbe  side  of  the  witness  during  these  ooenrrenees,  and  per- 
ceived that  he  was  terrified,  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  that  her 
wvuld  prelect  hita.  He  said  that  he  had  been  a  pirate  far 
srtny  3rear%  but  that  he  had  never  yet  taken  the  life  of  a 
coHBtryman,  and  that  he  was  mw  too  old  to  begin ;  that  be 
would  set  him  asliore  at  St  Mary^%  and  give  him  titty  dol-* 
larsy  which,  with  eobnomy,  would  enable  htm  to  Baajke  his 
way  t0  New  York.  That  this  was  all  be  couU  do  for  him, 
m  he  was  afraid  of  the  Spaniards.  From  the  eonvevaatioDfi^ 
of  the  Sfwniards  during  the  voyage,  he  discovered  their  de^ 
termimtion  to  destzx^  the  cook.  That  wben  he  lemonetcat- 
ed  with  Tardy  on  the  unnecessary  crndty  of  such  conduct, 
he  received  for  anawer,  that  it  was  not  in  hia  power  to  pro- 
tect him,  as  he  had  already  rendered  himself  suspected  by 
preserving  two  Uves,  and  that  he  must  let  the  Spaniards 
wotk  their  will  upon  the  negro.  He  then  entered  into  con- 
veraetioii  with  Felix,  and  told  him  that  he  had  always  ad» 
mjeeil  the  Spaniards,  that  they  wore  bold  and  courageous  in 
action,  but  that  be  had  never  known  them  commit  murder  in 
cold  blood ;  that,  on  the  contraxy,  he  thought  they  took  de- 
l^t  in  shewing  humanity.  He  said  that  the  cook  was  al- 
ready wounded;  that  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
him^  and  that  he  would  be  veiy  useful.  Pepe  and  Courtx> 
joined  them  during  the  conversation,  and  his  sentiments 
seemed  to  gain  the  approbation  of  all  except  Courro,  who 
insisted  that  the  cook  was  dangerous  and  ought  to  be  killed. 
It  was,  however,  resolved  to  spare  him  for  the  present.  He 
saw  the  papers  bek>nging  to  the  vessel  destroyed,  and  Spa- 
nish papera  substituted,  which  Tardy  said  had  cost  him 
tweety.five  douhlooiis  in  Havanna.  He  one  day,  when  at 
the  table  with  the  Spaniards,  heard  them  observe  that  somo 
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peraoos  eat  as  if  unoonscious  that  tbey  were  Qidy.&Ueping 
to  be  killed ;  and,  thinking  that  this  remark  ai^lied  -^Annh 
self  as  well  as  to  Dobson  and  the  cook,  he  0QiiHWi»ni9a|«<k  it 
to  Tardy,  who  told  him  to  be  under  no  a{^preh^n8iDni,for  ifk 
they  dared  to  hurt  him,  he  would  destroy  both  th^vHiMdilbl! 
vessel. 

The  witness  then  gave  an  account  of  theoceurreooes  io 
the  Chesapeak  Bay,  and  at  the  maters  departure,  in  every.* 
particular  conforming  to  that  given  by  Dobson,  except  the 
conversations  with  the  pilot,  which  he  bad  not  understood^  • 
and  then  related,  that  as  soon  as  Tardy  saw  the  mate  on  shore  - 
he  exclaimed,  ^*  We  are  all  lost,— he  is  going  to  betray  us!^ 
The  Spaniards  then  left  the  vessel  in  a  boat,  borrowed  fnwi 
a  schooner  which  had  anchored  a  short  distance  from  the 
brig,  and  Tardy  giving  up  every  thing  for  lost,  said  thaVhe- 
had  resolved  not  to  be  taken  alive,  and  would  cut  his  thioiitr' 
Tardy  then  went  into  the  cabin,  and  witness  followed  for  4he 
purpose  of  taking  some  clothes.     He  saw  Tardy  with  a  small 
truqk  filled  with  silver  dollars,  and  as  his  deportment  was* 
calm,  he  supposed  tliat  he  had  no  intentbn  of  destrojfiog' 
himself.     He  therefore  returned  on  deck,  and  was  shortly* 
afterwards  told  by  the  cook  that  Tardy  had  cut  his  throat ; 
he  descended  immediately  to   the  cabin,   where  he  found 
Tardy  seated  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  though 
still  warm,  he  was  speechless^  and  life  seemed  extinct. 

Upon  cross-examination  but  few  additional  facts  were  dis^ 
closed.  Mr  Dobson^  who  was  again  called,  exonerated  the 
witness  from  any  participation  in  the  crimes  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  stated,  that  when  Courro  and  Pepe  murdered  DoUiver,* 
he  saw  the  greatest  terror  depicted  in  the  countenance  of  6k 
noulhiac,  who  was  standing  by  his  side ;  and  he  heaivl  hhn 
speak  to  Tardy,  who  seemed  to  sooth  bis  fears. 

Joseph  Broughy  a  youth  about  18  or  19,  was  the  pilot 
who  conducted  the  vessel  to  Old  Point.  His  account  of  the 
events  which  occurred  before  Dobsonls  departure,  corner 
sponded  with  that  already  detailed*  After  the  Spaniards  ImmI* 
taken  their  departure  in  a  boat  borrowed  from  a  vessel  bottpd 
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for  May titiique,  n^itness' descended  into' the  cabin,  and  Tardy 
calli^^ddwh  liheffriae.  He  seemed  basy  counting  money  which 
M  hsSfiti  a'tMtfk^  and  appeared  to'be  preparing  to  go  ashore. 
R(e(s^l'itile'ii»^tne^  on  deck  under  pretence  that  he  heard 
th4  libttC  dMilbg.  Witness  immediately  returned,  and  as  he 
went  down,  heard  some  noise  resembling  that  made  by  pour- 
ivg  miM&ri  In- the  cabin  he  found  Tardy  with  his  throat  cut, 
andthe^blood  gushing  with  great  violence  from  the  wound. 
OvMijp*  alarmed^  be  rushed  on  deck,  and, '^  seeing  the  boat 
Ardni  Old  Point  opproaehing,  asked  the  officers,  for  Heaven"^ 
sake,  tB  tame  on  board. 

Captain  N.  G.  Dana,  of  the  United  States  army,  who  com- 
nieoded  a  company,  ordered  to  guard  the  prisoners  at  work 
c»  the  ftrtificatbns  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  explained,  that 
semt'tiBEie  between  the  10th  and  15th  of  June,  he  observed  a 
bttg'CMie  in  and  cast  anchor,  and,  believing  it  to  be  a  lime- 
),  he  took  no  further  notice  of  it.     That  afterwards  it 
reported  to  him,  that  a  sulor  had  landed  from  this  ves- 
8el»  ^ho  rqiresented  it  as  an  American  vessel  in  possesion  of 
Spumrda^  who  had  murdered  the  crew.     Having  ordered 
the  man  to  be  brought  before  him,  Dobson  came,  and  nar- 
rated  to  him  substantially  what  he  has  this  day  given  in  evi- 
dence ;  but  tliat  the  story  seemed  to  him  so  improbable,  that 
it  was  not  till  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  Dobson  was 
acquainted  with  Troy,  where  he  said  the  vessel  was  built, 
that  he  felt  willii^  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  going 
aboard,  and  when  he  resolved  to  do  so,  he  ordered  the  mate 
to  be  taken  into  custody.     Accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Ro- 
bcrt  Anderson  and  eight  men,  he  proceeded  towards  the 
vetseH  going  around  her  stem,  from  which  the  name  had 
been  effaced,  as  had  been  previously  told  him  by  Dobson. 
Before  the  boat  reached  the  brig,  they  were  called  by  the 
pilot,  who  seemed  frightened,  and  asked  them  for  Heaven^s 
sake  to  come  aboard,  for  the  captain  had  just  cut  his  throat. 
They  took  posiesmon  of  the  vessel  without  resistance,  and 
found  Mr  Ginoulhiac  and  a  coloured  man  aboard.     On  de- 
scei|ding  into  the  cabin,  saw  Tardy  seated  with  a  trunk  con- 
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t^inii^  silver  dbttars  by  his  lide,  and  his  threst  eut ;  and  a« 
tM  tedy  ratmned  tome  ifarmth,  the  boat  wi»  sent  nsii&tt  Ibr 
a  pbyucian  s  but  when  Dr  Archer  airii^d  ha  deckred  that 
the  ytofk  was  ao  eActually  done,  that  his  services  w^r^  oti^ 
atailidgi  A  guard  was  then  placed  at  the  cabins  and  the 
ouBtoni-house  officer  of  Hampton  sent  for,  who^  as  toon  to  he 
arrived,  took  charge  of  the  vessel.  The  mate^  cook^  and  Mr 
Ginoulhiao,  were,  at  the  request  of  the  witness^  heft  m  Ms 
oharge  for  the  night,  as  thay  expressed  aversion  to  reoiain  in 
the  brig ;  and)  as  far  as  be  recollects,  the  account  which  Mr 
Dobson  and  Mr  Ginoulhiao  then  gave  was  similar  to  what 
they  have  this  day  given. 

A  number  of  other  witnesses  were  examined,  wdo  corro- 
borated the  foregoing  evidence.  The  jury  retired,  and,  after 
ao  absence  of  a  few  minutes,  returned  with  a  verdicit  fjfguittff. 
The  verdiat  was  explained  to  the  prisoner,  who  seemed  un- 
moved. 

On  17th  July,  Filiop  Barbeiio  was  tried  and  found  guilty ; 
and  on  18th  July,  Courro,  or  Jose  JUorando^  was  tried  and 
Ibund  guilty.  They  were  ordered  for  execution  on  Friday, 
17th  August)  18S7.  Felix  and  Courro  seemed  affected  by 
their  sentence,  but  Pepe  remained  unmoved.  Before  execu.  ' 
lion  they  all  admitted  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  their  charge^  and  expressed  penitence. 


J  Report  iubtniUed  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  the  City 

qf  Waekkigton^  on  the  l*th  ^ March,  1888,  and  printed 

by  Order. 

At  a  meetmg  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Washington 
City,  held  at  the  Medical  College^  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1888,  Doctor  Brereton,  from  the  oommittee  appointed  for 
that  porpose,  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted  -^ 

Mm  Fbbsidevt^— The  committee  appointed  by  die  So-  ' 
ciety  at  its  meetmg  on  the  14th  of  August  last,  be^  leave  to 
report,  That  they  have  delayed  reporting  on  the  subject  re- 
ferred to  them,  from  an  expectation  of  almost  duly  receiving  ^ 
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Irooi  Riehmond,  the  tnanuflcript)  colitaiirifig  a  detail  of  the^ 
iMtories  or  ltT«l  af  the  axecuted  cviddnals,  the  associates  of 
Tardy^  written  by  one  at  the  dictation  of  the  others.  Had  it 
been  received^  the  committee  deemed  that  a  general  leport  of 
the  whole  would  have  been  more  saUafactory  to  the  Socdety 
than  the  single  one  that  is  now  prewnled* 

As%  pr^Umiofury,  k  is  thought  expedient,  that  the  fottow. 
^ng  coirespoqdence  and  facts  be  exUbited,  to  show  the  ant 
thenticity  of  the  oast  which  is  now  befoie  you.  Soon  a£ter 
Ibe  fate  of  Tardy  was  known,  one  of  the  committee  addreas^ 
ed  a  letter  to  Surgeon  Everett,  stationed  at  Forurcas  Monroe, 
requesting  his  assistance  in  (vocuriog  the  cranium :  to.  which 
be  returned  the  f^rilowing  answer: — 

FottraM  Monroe,  Jitti^  Seth,  1997. 

Dear  Sift,r-^Your  letter  requesting  the  craoiitn  of  Tardy 
is  received.  It  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  drenmstaneeti 
permit ;  of  which  notice  will  be  given.     Yours  truly, 

J.  EvKftETT, 
Jo8.  LoveU^  M.  D.  Surg.  GenU.  Surgeon  U.  S.  Anny« 

A  short  time  afterwards  reports  reached  us  of  a  nature 
that  would  lead  us  to  fear  a  disappointment :  under  this  ira- 
pression  another  letter  was  written  to  Doctor  Everett,  for 
more  correct  information.     The  following  is  his  reply :-« 

Fortress  Monroe,  Julf  31  st,  1827. 

Dear  Sia,— I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  state  in  reply  tQ 
your  note  of  the  S4>th  instant,  that  the  report  of  the  news- 
papers in  relation  to  the  decapitation,  Sec.  of  Tardy,  is  no 
more  to  be  credited  than  the  various  statements  in  matters  of 
fact  and  opinion  with  which  their  columns  generally  abound. 

The  report  alluded  to  originated  from  some  loose  *  camp 
stories^  in  circulation  here,  and  the  fact  that  a  similar  request 
to  that  made  by  you  was  preferred  by  somo  gentlemen  of 
Baltimore,  curious  in  that  way,  to  Dr  Archer,  but  not  before 
the  head  of  Tardy  was  in  my  possession. 

As  to  any  mistake  about  the  person  from  whom  the  head 
was  taken  you  may  rest  perfectly  satisfied.  I  knew  Tardy 
when  alive,— -I  knew  him  and  carefully  examined  him  when 
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dead, — saw  him  burifld,  whieh  was  more  than,  a  mile  from 
that  of  any  other  dead  body.  There  can  therefore  ^be  no 
mistake  upon  the  subject.     Very  truly  yours^ 

Dt  J.  LoVell,  Washingtoii  City.  J.  EvBRKTT. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  1827)  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  to- 
gether with  a  large  company,  in  which  was  on^  of  yottr'  com- 
mittee, left  this  city  to  visit  the  line  of  battle-ship.  North  Caro- 
lina, Commodore  Rogers,  then  but  just  arrived  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  from  the  Mediterranean.  While  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Doctor  Everett  bad  completed  the  preparation  of  the 
cranium,  and  handed  it  over  to  him.  On  his  return,  during 
the  succeeding  week,  he  presented  it  to  the  Society,  who  di- 
rected casts  to  be  made  from  it  The  casts  have  since  been 
compared,  examined,  and  measured,  and  have  been  £Mind  to 
agree  accurately  in  every  particular  with  the  original ;  and. 
this  now  before  you  is  one  of  the  number  so  ordered.  *  * 

DBVBLOPMSNT*  OF  ALBXAKDBR  TARDY.  '  ' 


PBOVKySITIEI.  IVTEbLBCT. 

1 9.  Upper  Individuality,  moderate. 

19.  Low«r  ditto,  full; 

20,  Form,  uaascertained. 
2h  Size,  ditto. 

22.  Weight,    ditto. 

23.  Colouring,  very  imaM. 

24.  Locality,  full. 
26,  Order,  moderate. 

26.  Time,  moderate. 

27.  Number,  rather  ftill. 

28.  Tune,  full. 

29.  Language,  unascertained. 
30*  Compariaon,  full. 

31.  Causality,  moderate. 

32.  Wit,  rather  full. 

33.  Imitation,  moderate. 

34.  Wonder,  full. 


I.  Amativenesa,  very  large. 
2*  PhiloprogenitiTenesB,  large. 
S.  CoDcentrativeness,  full. 
4b  Adhesiveness,  moderate. 

5.  Combativeoeis,  larg«. 

6.  Destructiveneas,  very  large. 
7«  Constructiveneas,  moderate. 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  large. 

9.  Secretiveness,  very  large. 

8CNTIUBNT8. 

10.  Self-esteem,  large. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation,  full. 

12.  Cautiousness,  full. 

13.  Benevolence,  full. 

14.  Veneration,  small. 

15.  Hope,  small. 

16.  Ideality,  full. 

17.  Conacienttousness,  small. 

18.  Firmness,  laige. 

The  head  is  large,  broad,  and  flat  at  the  vertex,  which 
gives  it  a  low  forehead ;  a  large  preponderance  of  measure- 
ment behind  the  meatus.  It  forms  a  striking  similarity  with 
the  heads  of  Vitellus  and  Pope  Alexander  VI. 


*  As  values  appear  to  be  attached  to  the  terms  in  America  somewhat  diAr- 
ent  from  those  attached  to  them  here,  we  have  given  this  development  in  our 
own  terms.  We  have  made  no  change,  however,  on  the  American  statement 
of  the  other  developments. 
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UEA9VBMUBKT  OF  VHB  CBAMIUlf . 

Prom  Occip.  Spine  to  Lower  Individuality, 

—  —  to  Ear» 

—  Ear  or  Meatus  to  Lower  Individuality, 
^  —  to  Pirmneaa, 

—  Deatructiveness  to  Destructiveness, 
— -  Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 

—  Ideality  to  Ideality* 


GOMPABATIVB  MEASUREMBNT. 


American, 

Scotch, 

Tardy, 


S 

3 


7.7 
7.5 
7.5 


I 

(A 


4.4 

4.3f 
4.9 
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As  the  above  measurements  of  the  American  and  Scotch 
were  taken  over  the  integuments,  two-tenths  of  an  inch  have 
been  allowed  to  each  point  of  the  callipers  for  the  same  on 
Tardy's  cranium.     It  is  deemed  a  very  small  allowance. 
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From  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  vol.  i.  page 
119.  For  Bellingham, 
see  Transactions,  page 
339. 

Murderers  of  the  crew 
and  paaaangen  of  the 
brig  Crawford,  on  the 
Ist  of  June,  1827. 
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Measurements  offuU  Casts,  or  over  the  Integuments ^  of 

Criminals  executed  for  Murder. 
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Prom  fcbe  Cambridge 
■    Chronicle,  (an  Eng- 
lish paper.) 


Such  then  is  the  developmeot  and  measurement  of  tbe  iiv- 
dividual  under  consideratioin :  the  task  of  deducing  from 
them  their  corresponding  traits  becomes  easy  to  tbe  Phreno- 
logist ;  but  we  deem  it  not  necessary  to  detain  you  on  this 
subject,  as  the  history,  &c.  of  the  individual  is  too  well  deve- 
loped in  this  book  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  we 
beg  leave  to  submit  as  our  report,  in  part.*  The  public 
newspiqpers  also,  during  the  last  summer,  contained  abundance 
of  information,  and  were  not  tardj^  in  gratifying  the  insatiable 
thirst  of  their  patrons  in  detailing  all  the  minutiae  of  the 
<^  Ude  of  horror."*^  A  coUecUon  of  those  is  also  submitted ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  former  contains 
all  in  a  better  dress,  than  that  which  may  be  found  in  the 
latter,  with  the  exception  of  two  paragraphs,  which  it  is  deem- 
ed necessary  to  notice  in  this  report.  The  first  is  from 
«  The  Portsmouth  Commercial  Advertiser"*^  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  viz.«« 

*'  Tabdt,  ike  Pirate. — Thfe  fellow  came  into  Portsmouth  in 
''  the  Congress  frigate  in  the  autumn  of  laiS,  and  remained  here  a 


«  See  the  prefixed  «<  Brief  Sketeh  of  the  Ooratrenees  on  Board  the  Brig  Craw. 
ford/*  &c. 
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*^  ooniifkr«Ue  tidie.  If  w«  feaember  rif ht  he  was  tha  eaUii«8l«ir- 
"  ard  of  that  ibip^  and  was  called  Captain  Slevard  on  account  of 
*^  his  French  pronunciatioo.  Captain  Smith  of  the  Congress,  it 
^  will  be  recollected^  came  in  here  in  ill  healthy  and  we  hare  heard 
''  that  his  subsequent  death  wasattrilm(«d  to  poison  admbiBtered  to 
"  him  on  board  that  ship.  Tardy  mized  with  the  most  abandopied 
^  company  here^  and  was  in  frequent  broils.  He  afterwards  went 
''  to  Boston,  and  was  there  arrested  fol*  stealing  the  pocket-fooek  ^ 
*'  the  late  Captain  G.  W.  Balch,  at  Oelonel  WUda'a  stige-hoose>  of 
''  which  theft  he  was  convicted,  and  punished  with  three  years'  con- 
''  finement  in  the  State  Prison." 

Now  all  this  may  be  very  true,  with  the  exception  of  the 
insiDuation  of  poisoD  being  administered  to  Captain  Smith. 
I  speak  from  personal  knowledge,*  and  I  will  do  Tardy  the 
justice  to  observe,  that  I  believe  be  faithfully  performed  his 
duty  to  Captain  Smith  during  the  whole  time  he  served  on 
board  of  the  United  States  frigate  Congress,  with  but  one  or 
two  egLoeptions;  one  was  in  purloining  some  of  Captain 
Smkh^s  private  stores,  and  selling  the  same  to  one  of  the  petty 
officers,  in  which  he  was  detected,  and  Jlogged  severely  by 
order  of  Commodore  Warrington,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Congress.  It  appears  by  the  ^^  muster- 
<*  rolls^  of  that  vessel,  now  in  the  archives  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment, that  Tardy  was  shipped  tx  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  March, 
1812,  and  discharged  at  Portsmouth^  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1814,  having  fully  served  the  term  of  his 
enlistment.  As  Tardy  was  discharged  in  March,  181 4,  we 
saw  no  more  of  him,  and  Captain  Smith  remained  in  conu 
mtbd  of  the  Coogreas.  Captain  Smith  was  some  time  after- 
wards ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Franklin  74,  then  lying 
at  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1815, 
nearly  eighteen  months  after  bis  separation  from  Tardy. 
You  will  acknowledge,  that  if  the  insinuation  be  believed,  it 
must  have  required  a  most  wonderful  and  insidious  poison  to 
produce  effects  so  very  remote  fh)m  its  administration ;  and  of 
such  qualities  too  as-are  unknown  to  the  faculty^  or  even  to 


*  Dr  fiNvCtn  vas  kue  •  samoii  ill  ths  navjr,  aad  attadied  to  tha  firjgati 

Congress,  before  and  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain. 
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Orfila  himself.  The  fact  was,  that  Captain  Smith'  had  been 
for  several  years  labouring  under  all  the  grades  ^f  ^  d^{i^>j{h 
and  general  derangemeat  of  the  chylopoietic  offgans;  -'Wliich 
eventuftted  in  his  final  dissolution.  *'  ' 

The  second  paragraph  that  claims  attentioi^  is  fuj^sh^ 
by  a  oorrespondent  of  the  <<  FalURiver  Monitor,'^  a  paper 
published  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows  :«^ 

The  notorioas  Alexander  Tardy  was  one  of  those  mifermiflfe 
persons  who  have  inhabited  the  island  of  Htspanida/ aad  heen 
'*  compelled  to  leave  the  place  during  the  oonynlsions  which  that 
**  ill-fated  island  has  experienced.  Finding  he  could  no  longer  r^ 
"  main  there  in  safety^  he  agreed  with  the  captain  of  an  American 
<^  vessel  to  take  himself  and  such  of  his  property  as  could  be  remor- 
<<  ed  to  the  United  States,  and  as  it  was  not  prudent  for  Tardy  ta 
"  be  on  board  at  the  time  of  sailing,  he  was  to  leave  the  harbour  in 
^*  a  boat,  the  vessel  to  sail  immediately,  and  take  him  on  board  at 
"  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  Tsidy 
<'  procured  a  boat  and  two  n^roes  and  got  to  sea  ;  the  vessel  sailed 
''  according  to  agreement ;  Tardy  saw  her,  rowed  for  her,  waved 
**  his  hat  and  hailed  her ;  but  the  captain,  (perhaps  at  ^at  time  aot 
*'  understanding  French,)  paid  him  no  attention,  but  proeeeded.oa, 
''  and  arrived  in  the  United  States.  He  had  made  a  great  voyage ; 
''  and  from  limited  circumstances  bad  thus  become  suddenly  rich. 
"  Tardy,  not  daring  to  return  to  land,  was  three  days  at  sea,  when 
**  he  was  taken  up  by  a  British  man  of  war,  treated  kindly,  and 
<'  landed  at  Havanna.  He  afterwards  came  to  the  United  States  to 
"  look  after  his  property ;  but  the  captain  and  mate,  at  that 
**  time  blessed  with  short  memories,  pretended  to  have  no  reoollec- 
''  tion  of  him,  or  of  the  circumstances  which  he  related.  He,  how- 
"  ever,  by  dint  of  threats  and  entreaties,  obtained  of  the  captain  two 
**  thousand  dollars,  which  was  not  supposed  to  have  been  a  bare 
"  tithe  of  the  original  value. 

"  Tardy,  finding  himself  suddenly  reduced  from  a  state  of  dHu* 
<<  ence  to  indigent  circumstances,  destitute  of  the  means  of  gaining 
**  a  livelihood,  and  without  friends  or  a  home,  resolved  to  resort  to 
"  the  means  for  obtaining  property  similar  to  those  that  had  been  so 
^'  successfully  practised  upon  nimself ;  and,  from  what  is  known  of 
'<  him  since  that  time,  he  appears  to  have  kept  that  resolution  in 
"  strict  observance.  The  event  is,  he  has  died  by  his  own  band, 
'^  and  left  behind  the  character  of  a  demon.  The  American  cap- 
''  tain  has  lived  and  died  with  his  own  family,  and  many  are  willing 
"  to  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  a  gentleman." 

It  was  but  yesterday  in  conversation  with  the  Honourable 
J.  Pearce,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativea,  from 
Rhode  Island,  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with  fteta  suffict* 
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ent  to  rebut  fio  foniial  a  staAemeat    Hb  poiiteaeiB  iaduoed 
hH0fM»,]tt|yei4»ii  mytoble  the  fUUnriog  note:— >« 

^^HWdftcam  to  NMTport/ Rhode  Idand^  some  twefre  or  fburteen 
''  yean  ago^  and  pau^  oy  the  oame  of  a  French  geatlemaa,  wlio 
**  fled  from  St  DomiDgo  durioe;  the  massacre  at  that  place  ;  hU  oh- 
fiect  was^  !n'  personating  the  character  of  the  French  gentleman,  to 
feQOfjpr^aome  pceptrty  allegped  to  belong  to  the  French  g^ntkmaa 
in  the  liaods  of  a  ship-maBter  at  Newport.  Tardy  employed  the 
**  honourable  Mr  Hunter,  late  a  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  to  oom- 
"  mence  a  snit ;  but,  in  examining  his  pretended  claim,  Mr  Hunter 
*'  diaooireicd  him  to  be  an  impoitory  praioimoed  him  to  be  such,  and 
*'  Tardy  left  the  town  in  haste." 

I  will  state  in  condusion,  that  Tardy,  in  his  deportment, 
waa  harshi  uncouth,  and  awkward ;  this  was  the  more  re- 
markable from  his  being  a  Frenchman :  he  was  quarrelsome 
—often  wrangling  with  his  equals,  but  more  particularly  with 
hia  inferiort,  to  whom  he  was  overbearing  and  extremely  se- 
vere. I  am  induced  to  believe  that  he  could  not  have  been 
long  in  this,  country  before  my  cognisance  of  him,  from  the 
dreumstttice,  that  when  he  first  appeared  on  board  the  Con- 
gress, he  spoke  the  English  language  so  badly  as  to  render 
bin  nearly  unintelli^ble,  and  his  di£Bcult  enunciation  was 
considerably  augmented  by  the  loss  of  all  the  incisors  of  hb 
superior  maxillary  jaw ;  and  when  he  was  discharged,  after 
two  years'*  service,  he  spoke  the  language  with  fluency  and 
ease. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  A.  B&EBKTON,  Chairman. 

Mvdi  14, 182& 


Letter  fbom  Dr  Brereton  to  George  Combe,  Esq., 
relative  to  the  two  foregoing  commokicatloms. 

Washifigton,  D.  C.  10th  June,  18S8. 

SiR,-~By  direction  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Washing- 
ton City,  I  have  put  up  a  set  of  casts  for  the  Edinburgh 
SooMCy.'  A  prialad  report  on -the  subject  of  the  principal  one 
IS  cnckwed  with  them.  The  boxes  containing  them  have  been 
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forwiMied  ta  Ncn  Ytkk  to  a  fiMod,  that  th^y  nay  be  piaeed 
on  board  of  ona  of  the  refnhv  Ataefican  peckala  foii.iiiiifv- 
pool^  and  divected  to  tbe  care  of  Dr  CaoitvoD  a(  liial'  ybi^e. 
One  of  the  boxaa  ia  for  the  London  Society,  atli}lbef..|br 
yours^  and  the  third  and  amaller  one,  oontaioiog  the  (wt/of 
Tardy  only^  for  Dt  Camenm.  On  ka  reaeplion.  be  jimttd 
to  acknowledge  it. 

In  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  the  report,  and  rcflpectiog 
the  antbenticitjr  of  the  vemaining  three^  I  wiU  state  the  fol- 
lowing :— It  will  be  seen  by  their  trial  that  they  were  con- 
demned to  be  executed,  and  were  accordinjgly  hang  on  the 
day  therein  designated;  soon  after  which  a  physidan  of 
Richmond  (Dr  CuUen)  obtuned  their  bodies,  by  permia^bn 
of  the  governor  of  that  state  (Virginia),  and  afterwards  sefit 
their  sknih  to  our  Society,  that  casts  might  be  taken  of  them, 
and  whieh  was  accordingly  done.  We  have  no  further  infer- 
Boatien  respecting  them  than  that  contained  in  the  trial,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  confession  of  Pepe,  who  acknow- 
ledged, a  short  time  previous  to  his  execution,  <<  that  th^  first 
**  murder  he  committed  was  on  a  fellow  class-mate  at  school, 
^  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  that  he  had  committed 
^<  many  since,  the  number  he  could  not  recollect.'^  You  will 
perceive  on  the  os  Aontis  of  Tardy,  a  considerable  mark,  ap- 
parently made  by  a  left-handed  or  back-handed  stroke  of  a 
sabre ;  the  same>  of  course^  is  on  the  original. 

With  respect  to  the  pamphlet,  (Article  II.  of  this  Num- 
ber), I  have  to  add,  that  it  contains  the  whole  state  of 
the  subject  to  the  time  it  was  published.  Subsequently  oc- 
currences took  place  which  were  deemed  unworthy  of  further 
public  notice.  They  will  be  stated  as  briefly  as  I  can  make 
them : — In  February  following  the  professor  gave  a  verbal  in- 
timation to  our  corresponding  secretary,  that  he  would  de- 
liver  the  lectures  to  hia  daas  on  a  day  then  designated,  and 
would  be  glad  of  the  attendance  of  the  meoAbers  of  our  So- 
ciety. The  secretary  lost  no  time  in  oondBunieatbg  tbia  in- 
faraialion^  and  aecardiagly  a  few,  who  had  bean  netMied  and 
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found  it  oobvenient^  attendfld ;  aoiong  the  BiunlMr  was  yoor 
lioflibie«e»fBat.  On  entiring^die  foom,  it  could  not  but  he 
fribttimdl,  tlie  ininnia^  display  that  was  arraogtfd  upon  a  very 
tong  table,  oonBisCing  of  skulls  Uiat  were  ditidad  at  their  fea- 
tofes^  others  sawed  tfannigh  their  caps  latitiidiaaUy,  longitu- 
dinfliHy,  obliqiiely,  perpendicularij,  and  indeed  in  every  situa*. 
tbn  in  which  a  saw  or  trephine  could  be  made  eflftotive:  It 
MPas,  however,  obnous  to  any  Pbrenolqgist,  that  they  irere 
not  AoBi  sofc^eots:  that  had  enjoyed  hgalih^  and  I  need  not 
mention  to  you  on  this  point  the  extraordinary  tbiektiess 
<wliieh  oomposed  the  majority  of  them.  In  casting  my  eyes 
around  the  room,  I  observed  m  large  painting  or  diagram, 
whieh  vepfesentcd  the  internal  and  vertieal  section  of  the 
bead  in  b  line  from  the  sineiput  to  the  ooeiput ;  and  the  in* 
terior  divided  into  party.4X>ioured  flgnres,  about  which  I 
eould  not  divine  until  exphdaed  by  the  professor.  Those 
diviuons  upon  a  nearer  iaspeotion  appeared,  however  tortuous 
and  retroflexed  they  were^  to  ariseor  spring  from  th/e  foramen 
ovale  of  the  ocdpital  bone,  and  apparently  to  diverge  towards 
tbe  eirBumfesenee. 

The  lesturea  were  delivered  during  the  comBB  ef  two  sue* 
cessive  days,  and  occupied  nearly  two  hours  on  each  day ; 
the  first  comprising,  in  his  opinion,  a  correct  definition  or 
description  of  each  particular  organ,  as  the  Phrenohgisis  hy 
ikem  damn ;  and  the  second  an  examination  and  fefbtation  of 
their  doctrines.  It  was  easily  to  be  percmved  on  the  first  day 
that  he  knew  little  about  the  matter.  He  then  partly  explato- 
ed  the  olject  of  the  diagram  to  the  fiDllowing  purport  i-^ 
'^  The  PtMPenologists  state  or  believe  that  tbe  brain  is  divided 
<^  into  a  multitude  of  cones  (as  is  here  exhibited),  arimng  from 
'^  the  base  of  tbe  cranium  and  diverging  to  tbe  eirnimferettce ; 
<<  these  eones  they  denonrimtte  organs  of  the  mind,"'  ht,  tre. 
Immediately  after  the  first  leotnre,  I  went  up  and  observed 
to  hka,  <^  Doctor,  if  you  will  represent  the  organs  as  cones ! ! 
<*  be  pleased  to  let  them  radiate  fiiom  a  nmrs  eeaimeii  centre 
'*  thaa  Aat  of  the  ocoipBt,  and  one  that  mmjf  be  acknowledged 
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"  by  PhreBologistB :  What  think  you  from  the  head  of  the 
''  onedula  cMongata  ?^  He  replied^  ^«  that  he  waa  aware  of 
<'  it,  and  that  the  radiation  on  the  diagrann '  wak  made  so 
<^  through  mistake.^ 

It  must  also  be  stated,  that  he  observed  to  Us  auditacei  that 
though  the  Fhrenolo^ts  admit  of  double  organs^  yet  there 
are  some  Hngle^  exanjAifying  them  on  a  marked  cranium,  as 
Individuality,  Compariaon,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  &c. 

On  the  next  day  I  attended  also,  and  one  or  two  examples 
that  were  then  detailed  will  be  suflBcient  to  exhibit  his  pro- 
found research.  In  the  iirst  place,  he  pud  no  attention  to 
the  acknowledgment  he  made  to  me  the  day  previous ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
counter  to  his  main  argument.  For  instimce,  he  contended, 
while  exhibiting  a  most  excellent  preparation  of  the  falx  and 
tentorium  of  the  dura  mat^j  that  if  the  organs  originated  at 
the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  to  continue  and  dive^eAs  was 
stated,  How  is  it  possible  they  can  pass  thtough  this  mem- 
brane, and  not  leave  a  vestige*  of  their  passage,  as  the  audi* 
ence  may  here  see  ?  (exhibiting  the  tentorimn.)  The  same 
objection  was  made  to  hia  ringie  organs,  as  the  fldx  would 
inevitably  be  in  the  centre  of  them,  and  yet  not  the  slightest 
vestige  appears.  Those  examples  I .  fear  are  already  loo 
much  noticed. 

Our  recording  secretary,  Dr  R.  Randall,  who  is  now  a 
professor  in  the  same  orilege,  in  a  few  days  afterwards  replied 
before  the  Society  and  many  visitors.  It  may  only  be  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  a  vote  unammously  passed  to  publish  the 
replication,  but  which  has  been  deferred  by  Dr  Randall  until 
the  professor  shall  publish  lUs  ,*  as  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  he  had  promised  his  class  to  do  so.  And  thus  it 
remuns:— The  professor,  however,  has  since  redelivered 
them  to  a  succeeding  class  during  the  last  winter ;  and  in  the 
Mrd  edition  whether  they  are  amended^  correded^  and  revis- 
edj  I  have  no  information  to  give  you. 

You  will  observe,  {torn  the  encioaed  prospectus,  that  we  are 


ftboutTepubliiJiing'tbeJouisaal  in  thUcity.  Dr  Bell  wonnly 
«|)m9iqB  jtysniil  I  hope  itiiia7.inrtt  the^aprobatioa  of  your- 
selfp w^elt  as  y^ai.  brother.  I  have  no  donbt  but  we  shall 
be  able  to  effect  oar  object.  I  bave  the  honour  to  be,  very 
ifffpedfiiJIyryour  otwdiwrt  serMot,. 

J.  BUBSTOK, 

Corre^xmdit^  Secretary  f^ihe  WaAmgion 
PkrenolagKal  Soaety. 

GecKge  Combe,  £iq.  Edmborgh. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


CASE  OP  PARTIAL    DISEASE   OF    THE  BRAIN,  ACCOM- 
PANIED WITH  PARTIAL  LOSS  OF  MENTAI.  POWER. 
i^Read  to  the  Phrenological  Society  by  Henry  Wight,  Etq. 

on  6th  March,  18S8.) 
A  OABB  of  a  very  interesting  nature  has  lately  been  present- 
ed to  the  consilderatimi  of  those  who  nuke  the  physitrft^  of 
the  iHain  tbbir  study.  There  hss  been  preserved  by  Mr 
Synas,  port  of  the  sknll  of  a  female  who  died  about  two 
nuiaths  ago,  of  the  external  appearance  of  which  the  accom- 
panyii^  cut  will.affi>rd  a  tolerably  correct  idea. 
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Externally  there  were  two  faurge  bony  exoresoeiioesjat  A  A» 
and  internally  bony  sjhcuIib  had  grown  up  in  gtmt  numberB 
from  the  superorbitar  plate  on  the  right  aide  bdund  these 
elevatioDs,  and  ako^  but  fewer  in  number^  on  th^  left  aide. 
The  spiculaeare  most  dense  over  the  i^ht  eye>..a«d  tbe 
centre  of  the  forehead ;  they  extend  a  considerable  way  over 
the  left  aide  of  the  auperorbitar  plate,  but  become  less  dense 
as  they  recede  from  the  middle.  The  parts  of  the  brain  af- 
fected correspond  to  the  organs  of  Individuality,  F/orm, 
Size>  Weight,  CglQuriog,  Order,  Locality,  Time,  and  partly 
to  Tune  and  Language. 

This  specimen  was  at  first  caught  at  by  the  opponents  of 
Phr^dolqgy,  and  represented  as  fatal  to  the  troth  of  that 
science,  lyhen  it  was  first  sjiown  to  me,  I  was  told  that 
ihere  was  the  case  of  a  person  whose  brain  must  in  a  great 
jneasure  have  been  destroyed,  but  who  still  continuedaseB- 
sible  and  reasonable  b^i^,  with  faculties  uniinqfcured*  I 
was  certainly  much  startled  at  the  information^  old  felt  aa- 
Us^ed  that,  if  the  f^ct  were  so,  Fhpeaolqgy  musfcibe  fieds^ 
.because  it  i^  evident  that,  if  an>  instaooe  can,  be  pioduced  of 
a  power  or  powers  of  the  mind  remaining  unimpain^  when 
it  is  proved  that  the  phrenological  organs  of  those  powers  in 
the  brain  have  been  destroyed,  then  the  evidence  upon  which 
Phrenology  rests,  viz.  t^e  coexistence  of  pbysical  organs  and 
th^  corresponding  faculties,  is  annihilated.  It  was  sup. 
posed  by  the  antiphrenologists  that  this  was  a  case  which  we 
should  be  willing  to  pass  over  in  silence,  and  the  knowledge 
of  which  we  should  be  willing  if  possible  to  suppress;  but  I 
hope  they  will  now  be  convinced  that  that  is  not  the  q^Hiit 
with  which  we  wish  to  enoounter  difficulties  real  or  sup^ 
posed. 

The  first  wish  of  all  the  Phrenologists  who  saw  this 
singular  specimen  of  diseased  head,  was  to  know  every 
particular  of  the  inental  manifestation  of  the  unfortu- 
nate individual  to  ;  whom  it  belonged.  With  that  view 
I  applied  to  my  friend  Dr  Sibbald^  who  had  attended  her 
in  his  medical  capacity  for  a  considerable  period  anteoe- 
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deat  to  her  defttb^  aild  from  him  I  received  all  the  informa- 
tion tie  bad  it  in  his  power  to  give.  He  also  kindly  intro- 
duced miB  to  the  woman^a  brother^n^aw,  a  most  respectable 
and  very  sensible  tradesman  in  Edinburgh,  from  whom  I 
Teceffed  a  full  and  frank  eommunioation  of  every  particular 
he  could  call  to  Mil  reoolleetion  regaidingiihe  state  of  mind 
of  bis  decenaed  sister-in-law.  In  applying 'tathfit  individual 
for  information,  I  went  in  the  fairest  manner  possilile,  abo 
ataining  particularly  from  givbg  htm  any  )dea  of  the  object 
wbiob  I  bad  in  view  in  making  my  inquiries ;  at  the  same 
time  guarding  as  much  as  I  could  agfunst  asking  leading 
iquestiona,  the  efteot  of  whieh  upon  the  answers  given  every 
lawyer  knows  welL  I  passed  myself  off  as  a  medical  man, 
aaxioKs  as  such  te  get  every  infbrmation  on  what  I  cdnsi* 
derod  a  curious  medical  ease. 

I  shall*  now  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  my  inquiries; 
after  wtaeh  we  shall  see  whether  the  case  makes  for  or 
against  Phrenology. 

•  The  individtial)  when  she  died,  was  nearly  fiO  yeari  of 
age^  Tbf  disease  whieh  caused  the  extraordinary  appeaiv 
anee^OD  the  skvll  wa>^  I  believe,  of  about  18  yeanT  standing. 
What  waa  the  cause  of  the  disease  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I 
suppose  it  is  pes^ble  or  malmal  to  find  that  out,— -it  is  with 
the  effects  alone  that  we  hav^  to  do. 

In  the  early  period  of  her  Hfe,  before  she  became  a  mar- 
tyr to  disease,  she  wns  a  clever  sensible  woman,  very  amiable 
and  kind*hearted,  remarkably  good-tempered,  and  with  an 
amazing  flow  of  animal  spirits.  She  was  very  Ibnd  of  fun 
and  jokes,  and  laughed  very  heartily  at  them.  She  was 
very  orderly  and  cleanly,  exceedingly  fond  of  music,  re- 
.markably  honest  and  of  good  rdigious  principles.  I  may 
alao  mention  that  befoie  she  became  unwell,  she  was  cook  in 
the  family  of  Mrs  Cay  in  Heriot  Row". 

We  have  now  seen  what  she  was  prior  to  the  disease,  and 
we  shall  see  what  she  afterwards  became.  The  person  who 
geve  me  the  information  saye,  that  far  the  ^*  last  12  years 
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<<  she  was  always  silly,— •sometimes  worse  than  at  others.'^ 
She  became  graduoBy  worse  and  worse,  (I  speak  of  her 
mind)  as  long  as  she  Uved.     In  place  of  being,  as  formerly, 
good-hearted  and  amiable,  she  became  ftftioas  and  vindic- 
tive    She  was  employed  till  within  a  few  months  of  her 
death  in  a  shop,  along  with  her  ttster,  in  selling  tea.    When 
in  this  situatidm  she  used  to  conceive  that  customers  intended 
to  cheat  her/ and  became  very  outrageous  and  abusive  to 
them.     My  informer  says,  that  although  they  considered 
her  tolerably  correct  in  her  money-dealings,  they  would  not 
have  thought  her  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  shoptin- 
less  she  had  had  her  sister  along  with  her  \  but  Dr  "Sibbald 
tells  me  the  sister  said,  that  if  she  sold  two  pounds  of  tea, 
one  at  68.  and  the- other  at  5so  she  made  mistakes  in  afdding 
the  two  together.     I  am  inclined  to  give  the  prefetience  to 
the staieme&t  of  the  sister,  who  mast  havlshod  bettei^ oppor- 
tunities 'of  observing  that  part  of  hm^  chatmoter,  than  the 
brother4n-law  could  have. 

I  have  mentioned  that  she  was  exceediiSgly  fUlidu^,'  and 
her  fury  was  directed  indiscriminately  against'friend  and 'foe. 
She  was  honest  in  her  youth,  and  in  her  diseased^ state  she 
constantly  supposed  every  one  was  going  to  cheat  her,  and 
she  expressal  great  displeasure  at  the  idea  of  any  one  doing 
a  dishonest  action.  She  conceived  that  she  was  cheated  by 
her  relations  as  much  as  by  strangers. 

When  her  most  intimate  finends  and  relatiotts  came  into 
the  room  where  she  w^,  she  did  not  appear  to  know  them 
at  first,  and  seemed  afterwards  to  recognize  them  by  the 
vmce.  If  she  saw  a  person  one  day  die  did  not  recogni^^e 
him  the  next. 

In  looking  over  the  window,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing remarks  upon  persons  passing,  and  lafugfaing  very  hearti- 
ly at  her  own  jokes;  but  she  was  dmost  invariably  wrong  in 
the  remarks  she  made.  She  had  no  inclination  to  gosnp, 
but  quite  the  reverse. 

She  took  no  interest  in  anecdotes  unless  there  was  some- 
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thing  huaiorou8»  which  exeited  her  to  laughter  to  such  a 
degree  th^t. she  flometimes  went  off  in  a  fit. 

When  she  went  out  she  looked  bewildered^  and  her  friends 
thought  4t  ^nore  by  chance  than  any  thing  elae  that  she 
flometiwiefr 'found  the  place  she  wanted.  She  bad  lost  the. 
power,  of  diacpwnating.cQloiurs.  She  was.  orderly  and 
daai^yiin^h^i;  youth.,  My  infcHxaer  said  he  was  w^  aware; 
of  her  baviqg  beoome  otherwise ;  but  Dr  Sibbald  says  he. 
hastfo^nd  h^r  wearing  dirty  tagged  cloth?9»dlid.  she  could 
not  be  persuaded  by  her  sislber  to.  put  ooi  .better ;  t)i^  she 
seem^.  neither  inclined  to  keep  things  in  carder  herself^  nor 
would  she  allow  her  sister  to  do  so  for  heir*  When  he  found' 
her  ait  dipiner,  she  used  to^  hme  the  akins  of  hensings  and 
potafwf^  lyiqg  scattered  upon.. the  table,  and  wou^d  not 
allow .  them  to  he^  gathered  up.  I  may  here  also  mention, 
that  Jh  3ibbald  was  jn  the  habit  ef  seeing  hei;  ^K'^.affi^pytlly 
&r  two  years,,  and  that  he  did  not  consider,  her  as  rational, 
but  as  an  overgrown  child.  She  was  very  deficient  in  recol- 
lecting names.  She  was  rdipously  mad,  and  always  went 
to  church  ^<  when,  she  cxmld  orawL"^  When  she  returned 
firom  diurob  she  did  not  recplleot  jmch  of  what  she  had 
heardy  and  what  little  she  did  reeoUect  she  was  anspous  to 
cywnmunicate  and  talk  about,  but  could. npt  find  words  to 
express  herself*  She  had  also  great  difficulty  in  compressing 
herself  at  other  times,  when  she  wished  to.  spe^ 
.  She  was  a  great  dreamer,  and  bd&syed  what  die  dreamed 
to  be  true.  The  substance  of  her  dreams  was  principally, 
that  her  relations  were  transgressing  the  code  of  morality. 
She  became  very  positive.  When  she  received  medicine 
she  supposed  it  contained  arsenic,  and  made  other  people 
swallow  some  of  it  to  try  its  effect. 

I  have  this  afternoon  seen  a.  woman  named.  Thomson,  the 
wife  of  a  chimney-sweqp  in  Belfs  Wynd,  High  Street,  who 
used  to  be  employed  to  clean  out  the  tea^«hop.  I  was  not  a 
little  staggered,  when,  in  answer  to  a  question,  she  informed 
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me  thilt  the  «ubJ<M  of  tny  kiqtiir j  was  b  sensible  irmnan.  I 
found,  however,  upon  iAqulririg  ftkither,  that  she  confirmed' 
tte  tttibouftt  tt'htr  litigious  mtHlness,  the  viotenee  of  her  tem- 
per, attd  h^  tond^ptioi^^  thHt  ^h^  was  idieated  by  her  friendBw 
She  informed  me,  what  I  kn6#  b^for^,  that  the  persoB  wbb 
fbftd  of  d{AH«s,  to  whi<^  she  attributed  tettiBaii  Bbermtiooaof 
iiittil^t  to  which  i»he  was  subjeet.  In  short,  she  seemed  to 
eonsidei^  that  hefmilod  #oUld  have  beeb  ibMd  enough  if  i^had 
not  been  for  the  drink.  MrsThotusoft  iold  me,  howerer,  that 
afte^  het*  sister  turiied  ill  she  got  ^Ue  sinpidi  and  took  moie 
to  the  drinking  system,  and  that  «he  tJiought-  the  stupidity 
was  brought  on  by  distress  tot  her  sister^s  illness.  We  have 
here  the  fact  of  stupidity  tx>nfirmed  by  Mrs  Thott«m,  and 
the  question  comes  to  be,  are  we  to  take  the  cause  she  a^ 
signs  for  that  fact  P  I  hold  the  stupidity  to  be  esttiblMied  at 
all  hands>  and  that  is  all  I  have  to  do  with  at  present. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  some  medical  facts,' the  bear- 
ing of  which  I  cadnot  pretend  to  know.  When^he  Wtift 
attacked  by  one  of  her  fits,  she  was  althbst  invariibfy  te- 
covered  by  cold  water  if  given  in  time,  and  for  Oiiit  r&aMa 
water  was  kept  constantly  at  hand.  She  tra^  rather  costive. 
She  sufl^red  very  acute  pain  in  the  forehead,  for  which  fche 
iTAs  ordeted  purgative  nledicine,  and  firotn  this  prescription 
she  received  relief.  She  always  continued  to  eat  her  meals 
heartily ;  but  became  latterly  very  fond  of  ardent  ftphits  and 
high-seasoned  food.  She  never  expressed  any  desire  to  be 
mbtried  ;  from  which  I  understood  ^at  she  did  not  exhibit 
symptoms  of  much  animal  passion, 

I  have  now  detailed  as  minately  and  as  correctly  as  I  can 
all  the  infottnation  I  have  been  able  to  gather  regarding 
the  mental  manifestations  of  this  unfortunate  individual.  It 
WonM  cett&iAly  have  been  desirable  to  have  had  infbrma^ 
tioti  of  ti  more  full  tind  minute  nature,  if  such  could  have 
been  procured.  One  thing  may.  be  depended  on,  that  what 
has  been  obtattted  faaa  beeu  impartial,  and  not  preferred 
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with  a  Tieir  of  iBaking  out  any  caae,  or  Bubstantiatiog  any 
optDMNi;  Tbo  person  from  whom  it  comes  did  not  live  in 
the  house  with  the  woman,  aiUhough,  from  bting  a  near  re^ 
latimi)  he  had  %rery  gpod  opportunities  o£  judging  of  the 
state  of  her  loind*  Had-  the  observations  been  taken  by  a 
philosophio  and  atr  the  same  time  impartial  man>  they  would 
no  doubl  have  been  mudi  more  sotislactory.  Experimenta 
mighli  hate*  been  made  which  would  have  been  a  test  of  the 
power  df  each  individual  faculty)  and  we  shonld  then  have 
known  what'  remained  entire^  what  were  partially,  and  what 
whoUy-  destDoyed*  Aa  this  is  in  itself  so  evident,  I  iieed  not 
enlai^  fiirther  apon  it,  and  we  must  rest  contented  with 
what  infinrmation  we  have,  which  is  certainly  far  from  being 
inagwificant. 

.  After  nrhat  has  been  stated  above  regneding  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  female  in  question,  I  presume  it  will  be  conceded 
by  men  of  every  persuasion  and  of  all  opinions,  that  she  was 
not  a  sansible/vesponsiUe  being.  If  this  be  nota  ease  of  im 
saBity#  I^do  not' know  what  insanity  means*  Thus  much  we 
Bsay  take  fisr  granted,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  offer  a  tew  ok 
servations  npon  the  particular  fieatures  of  the  case. 

The  first  tUng  that  arrests  observation  is  the  ciicuastanoe, 
that  here  the  feelings  and  propennties^  generally  speakii^^ 
were  excited  to  a  state  of  great  activily,  whilst  the  intelleep 
tual  powers  generally  were  quite  the  reverse.  We  find  that 
she, was  religion  mad,  honesty  mad,  morality  mad>  furious 
positive,  andr  vindwtive ;  but  if  we  look  for  any  thing  like 
over-activity  in  the  intellectual  powers,  we  look  in  vain ;  for^ 
as  my  informer  says^  *'  she  was  always  silfy.**  We  do  not 
find,  as  in  some  cases,  that  she  was  only  insane  upon  one 
subject  with  returns  to  reason  at  intervals ;  for  although  the 
excntation  of  her  feelings  and  propensities  was  not  oontinual» 
when  it  abated  her  reason  did  not  retum,«»^<  she  was  always 
<<  siUy.^  If  we  turn  from  the  mind  to  the  cranium,  and  ex- 
amine the  appearance  it  presents,  the  result  is  very  remarks 
able.    It  is  in  that  part  where  theanterior  lobesof  the  brain, 
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the  organs  of  intellect,  fie,  that  the  diaeaae  manifeiled 
The  posterior  and  middle  lobes  were  kft  ontoudied, 
to  any  disease  whieh  might  caose  nervous  exckemcBt.  They 
were  not  destioyed>  as  the  anterior  lobes  mist  in  m,  gnat, 
gree  have  been.  Now  is  not  this  predsely  thestate  of 
a  Phrenok^t  would  have  predieted  ham  the  givoi 
testations  of  intellect  ?  The  fedii^  and  poiwniitifSj 
dally  those  removed  from  the  seat  of-  intellect, 
vigour  and  apparently  over-excited,  whilst  Ihose  parts 
brain,  upon  whieh  fA^  depend  for  notion,  were  left 
substance.  The  intellect  was  almost  oUiterated,  aod  ao 
that  portion  of  the  brain  upon  which  H  depends  for 
Does  this  argue  for  or  against  Phrenology  ?  If  a 
gist  had  been  set  to  fabricate  a  case  to  suit  his  pui*poae, 
he  hare  rivalled  nature  and  made  one  mdre  to  hianiaii?  I 
think  not. 

Herea  Fhrendogist  might  stop,  amtentsd'-that  he  had 
made  out  a  triumphant  case,—- Chat  evety  thing,  so  far  aate 
could  know,  was  in  precise  aocordanee  with  Ae  doctriMa«C 
Phrenology.  I  maintain,  that^  on  sound  phflosephknl  pna* 
ciples,  here  I  ought  to  stop,  becaite  here  eertaintgr  aa  Id 
fact  ends ;  and  no  man  is  bound  or  entitled  td  form  opimoMs 
without  bang  satisfied  that  the  premises  are  tme  upon 
which  he  is  to  found  ooneloeions.  If  I '  were  perfectly 
aware  of  the  precise  state  in  which  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain  existed,  and  of  the  predse  state  of  the  intelleetttal 
powers,  I  would  then  have  it  in  my  power  to  consider  each 
organ  by  itself,  and  to  observe  whether  each  fiiculty  suflbied 
m  proportion  to  its  corresponding  organ.  I  am  not,  how«i 
ever,  furnished  with  full  information,  either  as  to  the  state 
of  the  intellect  or  the  brain.  What  I  have  is  only  general ; 
so  of  course  must  be  any  conclusions,  upon  the  acouraqr  «C 
which  I  can  depend. 

If  any  one  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  cranium,  he 
will  at  once  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the 
brain  may  have  been  displaced,  how.  much  wholly  destroy*. 
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ed,  and  how  much  partially.  The  interstifies  between  tfne. 
spicul»,  I  am  told,  were  filled  .up  with  brain,  and  it  is  of 
course  impossible  for  any.  man  to  say  what  effect  would  be 
produced  upon  the  functiona  .^.  any  organ  by  its  being: 
pierced  by  these  spiculs^^  In.  short,  it  must  at  once  be  evi. 
dent,  that  nevy  minute  knawledge.  .is  ,here  out  of  .the.  ques- 
tion ;  minute  inductions  mu9t«  therefore  be  given  np. 

Having sud.  so. mMch.tOi guard  igwistth^  .imput^cmof. 
making  raah  condusioQs,  m$h  which  FbreiK>lqpst8  are  so 
loudly  taxed,  I  shall  praoeed  tason^e  fairtfier  cpnaderationa 
which  offiur  themselves,  ;but  ito  the  abiobde  correctness  of 
which  I  do  not. wish  to  ple%e  myself. 

The  cramasA  undec.oonsideri^tion,  ,wben  examined,  ap-^ 
pears  to.faave  been  panapally  diseased  above  the  right  eye, 
and  the. growth  of  the  bony  subsiaace.most  likely,  commen* 
oed  there,  and  spread  in  different  directions  until  it  reached 
the  fnghtCul  sisie  which  it.  now  exhibits.  Be  that.as  it  may> 
dieie  iSimere  .oftit^on  the, right  side  than,  th^  left.  It  is 
most  ideMehoi9er{ll|#  right  f^e  .ai^d  tim  49ent]re  of  the  fore^. 
hcBsU  plA(|woQ^eda  a..coQfi]denible  way  over  the  litft  side  of 
the  head,ibttt>'bwfaea less  fleosei.aa i^  ppxtoeieds.  It  is im- 
posaUfi/tOfsay  how  far  it  veaphed  ,up;iirards»  ,but  I  should  .be 
inolined  to- think  itmmi  have  reache4  jthe.-prga^  o£  B^ofsvp* 
leaee.  .It  «is  lair'  to.  presume^  that  the  dfl^s^  th^  bony  sub* 
stance  was,  the  greatf^r  urould  be,;tb^  d^stiiidibn.  of  the 
powers  dqpeQdenl.upontthet  orgt«is,affe!Cted  by  it. 

Xeepingitn  mind  this  statement  of  the  ^i^ral.appearance 
of  the  craniiim,:  let  ua  now  exaniWi  a  Uttl^  .more  npinutely 
the  inforai«tion  received  regarding  the  mental  m^nifesta* 
tioOB. 

We  ara  told' that  she  did  not  Ipiow.peq^e  she  bad  seen 
the  day.  btibff e.  She  did  not'  know  her  own  gelations  when 
they  came  in  to  her,  and  seemed  to  reoognise  them  after* 
wards. by  their  voice.  .Whi&t  is  this  but  the  loss  of  the  or* 
gan  of  Form  ? 
.    Looking  over  the  windoW)  she  made  observations  upon 
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iiidlviduab,  wlueh  were  almost  iiiTariably  wrong.     What 
is  this  but  tho  loss  of  the  c^gaa  of  Indiriduality  P 

She  took  BO  iotevest  ui  gassipiBg,  nor  in  aneodotes*  unkas 
there  was  sDmething  ludicrous  which  excked  her  risibility. 
Whi^  is  4hi0  but  the  loss  of  Eventuality  ?  When  ahe  went 
om^  if  she  found  a  |4aae,  they  thought  it  more  by  ehanoe 
than  otherwise.  There  was  the  organ  of  Locality  gone. 
She  had  loal  the  power  of  discriminating  colouva 

Hei^  is  pnetly  correct  evidence  that  the  eigan$»  which 
one  would  naturally  sappose  tohave  been  most  affected  by 
the  disease^  were  those  whose  functions  seem  to  Jbave  been 
most  destroyed.  I  will  not,  as  a  Phrenologist,  go  the 
lea^  of  saying,  that  these  Acuities  were  utterly  annihil- 
ated ;  but  will  any  anttphrenolqgist  undertake  to  piove  that 
those*  portiona  of  the  brain  corresponding  to  the  faculties, 
were  entirely  ^kstroyed,  and  rendered  incapable  of  .p^orm^ 
ing  their  functions  in- any  way^  however  impetfettJ^  !\ 

Proceeding  farther  towatfds  the  left,  wbeire  tfni  bony  sub- 
stance  becomes  less  dense,  we  haveevidiBnoe  th^t  ib^.pQwera 
of  die  mind  were  less  impiured.  As  to.  Siacj  W^gbt,  and 
Time»  the  person  to  whom  I  applied  oould  give  me  m>  infor-^ 
asalion ;  and  it  would  haive  been  sather  remarkaUaif  he  had 
beeu'dile  to  do  so^  as  they  are  organs  whose  fimcdona  axo 
net  much  obsenred,  and  which  cannot  be  wdl  observed  by 
any  one  who  is  ignonmt  of  the  iaot,  that  they  are  distinct 
faculties  of  the  mind.  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  might  learn 
something  of  them  accidisntally  from  some  of  the  circnm* 
stances  that  were  mentioned  to  me^  but  in  this  I  was  disaj^ 
pomted*  ' 

As  to  Number  and  Order,  firom  what  I  said  before,  that 
the  brotherwin Jaw  and  the  mter  gave  rather  contradictory 
sneounts,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  organs,  must  hare 
been  considerably  injurad,  though  not  so  much  destroyed 
as  those  nearer  the  centre,  and  where  the  bony  substance 
and  oerebial  disorgsnization  were  greater. 
-  In  the  outskirts  of  the  cranium  we  find  a  small  space  not 


occupied  at  all  by  6piciiJfl» ;  and  in  accordance  mtk  this  fiM 
we  find  the  oingiift  of  Tune  tiiid«itifoyM«  Of  all  the  orgAns, 
Tuae  and  Wte  aire  th<Me  I  should  h$M  aM^wefeleaflt  Ukely 
tohavflebeCttii^ut^;  Rlid' they  ore  ^mainly  the^^alwttltyaB 
of  ihe  deeffrtiction  of  which  I  haVO  ircoeiired  ao'evidecice^ 
•  The  organ  of  Language,  paHicularly  on  one  sidfe,  >  seems 
to  hcvo biNAi  very  miicfa  imptfrodindeedi  We  are  told  she 
had  great  dMknilty  in  expi^^fttig'  herselft'  'Sho  Waa  defloient 
ifi'i^ecolklHteg  tkklmbt^  Wfteft  ihe  -  remmed  foom  oktndi, 
aad  trished  to  spetth'of  irhat^  she  had  beafdy  tbe  ^eoirid  moI 
iftd^  words  to  express  herself.  So  mucb  ft»r  the  organ  of 
Language. 

There  are  some  strange  coincidences  here,  lueky  gnessesi 
aft  the  amlphl'ettbtegiMs  wonld  caH  them.  I  da  notHnsh  to 
push  th^  arguiAent,  or  to  give  my  statement  d»appeai»nee 
ttf^^H^kk  frfteiding.  Pacts  speak  fortbemsdres^'and  I 
shall  aDoW  Ihefbet^  I  htre  addnoed-  to  do  their  own 'basi* 
ness.  I  have  said  before,  that  the  case  of  the  Phtenologista 
ira^  abiflkdantfy  made  otlt  intfaoot  the  ninuteobservktioiifaf 
piMiculltf  (/rgans,  lii  which  we  Cannot-be  sore  ithat  wt  ate 
altbgether  CG^i'eet.  The  InttNett^  aft  a  whole,  was  almoat  a 
mere  waste,  and  so  was  Hi^  pait  of  ibe  brain,  as  a  wbole^* 
Opoft  whidi  intdlect  depends^  Ibr  its  powers.  It  is  corious,, 
however,  to  goitito  partlcttlain,  and  see  the Temafkaide oo*^ 
Incidences  that  o(!ent  of  diminished  braiB  and  diminished 
Ainction ;  ibty  at«,  to  siqr  the'least  of  theui,  in  atttipbrenoNi 
logical  language,  iHehf  ah^s.- 

•I  think,  that,  after  the  statement  given,  no  candid 'dia« 
putant  will  hold  up  this  case  as  impugning  the  ttulh  of 
Pht^nddgy.  Our  opponents  may  disregard  it  if  they 
please,  and  I  hav6  no  doubt*  they  wiR  do  io ;  bat  let*  them 
recollect,  what  they  have  often  said,  that  onelsot  is. worth 
a  thousand  theories.  We  have  adnritted,  that  if  th^  pro* 
dnce  one  well-authctaticdted  lacC,  th^y  may  by  it'  destroy 
Phrenology ;  they  accept  thisr  dier,  and  yet  disregard  the 
thousands  produced  by  us.    A  case  of  impaired  brun  and 
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imiMured  function  ia  of  much  more  importance  than  one 
where  both  are  in  a  state  of  high  perfection  and  actiyity. 
In  the  latter  case  die  dependence  of  the  mind  upon  the  brain 
may  be  draied ;  but  I  do  npt  see  how  it-can  be  denied  in  the 
former.  If  we  produce  a  number. of  instances  of  large  ante- 
rior lobes  of  the  brain,  and  powerful  intellects^iand,  vice  versa^ 
small  anterioTilobeB  ivitb  less  powerful  intellects,  this  is  strong 
c^videnctt  that  these  Ipbes  are  the. seat  of  the  intellect.  If  we 
produes  a  case  where  the  anterior  lobes  have  been  destroyed 
wd  the  intelleetual  powers  are  gone,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
bra^  and  the  rest  of  the  mind,  remain  entire^  I  consider  that 
to  be  evidence  beyond  the  reach  of  cavils    Such  a  case  i^ 

the  presents 

Qur  opponents  have  always  taxed  us  with  having  loop- 

holeSfto  «Bcape  by.    JLet  them  in  their  turn  now  try  their 

ipgwuity  to  discover  some  loop-hole.    Let  any  of  them  try 

to  aecmiat  for  the.  phenomena  in  the  psesent  case  without 

Phrenology,  and  see  irfuit  he  will  make  of  it.    A  diseased 

miild  they  will  call  it.    A  mind,  part  of- which  waa  nearly 

dead,  and  part  of  which  was  move  Ihaail  alive.'  We  wish 

them  to-explain  this*     We  court  mquiry,  andsball  be  most 

happy  to  receive  any  additional  Ug^t  they  nay  be  aUe  to 

throw  upon  the  .subject.     I'  am  far  from  maintaining  that  I 

have  been  necessarily  freefrom  evrar.in  the  inquiries  I  have 

been  making,  and  I  shall  ftel  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 

take  the  trouble  to  inquire  fiurther,  and. set  me  right  if  I 

have  been  wrong.    Had  the  Phrenologists  disregarded  this 

case,  what  an  outcry  would  have,  been  raised  against  them. 

What  has  been  done  will,  I  hope,  show  that  we  have  no 

wbh  to  put  aside  facts  apparently  anomalous  and  difficult. 

If  Phrenology  be.  true,  it  is  in  no  danger  of  being  over. 

thrown  by  any  thing  that  may  be  brought  against  it.    If  it 

be  &lse«  the  sooner  it  is  proved  to  be  so  the  better.     Let  it 

be  remembered,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  establish  the  truth  of 

every  fact  we  prodnce  in  our  favour ;  but  our  opponents  are 

as  much  bound  to  establish  the  truth  of  what  they  adduce 
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aguostus.  They  have  no  more  right  to  bring  half  known 
cases  against  us,  than  we  have  to  bring  them  in  our  favour. 
It  would  be  desirable,  if  those  who  oppose  us  would  meet 
us  fairly  and  honestly.  Let  there  be  a  mutual  desire  to  get 
at  the  truth  whatever  it  may  be. 

Before  dismissing-  the  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
one  source  of  error  to  which  observers,  ignorant  of  phreno-' 
lo^cal  princi|des,  are  exposed.    If  it  be  true,  as  we  assert, 
that  the  mind  depends  upon  material  organs  for  manifesta- 
tion, as  digestion  does  apoti  the  stomach,  it  follows,  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  course,  that  where  a  cerebral  oi^ap  has  been  impmred 
by  disease,  its  capacity  fbr  performing  functions  must  to  that 
extent  be  dimimshed,  in  the  same  way  as  the  capacity  of  a 
stomach  for.  digestion  is  diminished  by  any  disease  in  that 
organ.'     This  is  a  sel£«videiit  proposition,  but  one  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  into  account  by  antiphre^ 
nologists. .  A  disease  in  a  cerebral  'organ  does  not  eiMrefy 
destroy  its  power  to  act,  any  more  than  a  disease  in  the  sto-^ 
mBsh^enOrehf  destroys  digestion.    A  person  may  belabne  in 
his  leg,  and  stillaUe  to  walk ;  so  he  may  be  lame  in  the  or-i 
ganof  Causdity,  and  still  be  able  to  reason ;  b«it  be  will  have 
a  halt  in  his  leasoning  as  wdi  as  m  Us- walkiflg.   >  The  same 
eflEects  may  be  produced  by  disease,  in  youth,  whidi  are  vin* 
Ue  in  the  dotage  of  old  age ;  and  in  both  cases'fivmtthe  same 
canse)  a  diminntion  of  the  power  of  the  oerebml  parts  toper- 
form  their  functions.    Disease  may  shrivel  up  the  arm  of 
youth)  as  natural  decay  doea  that  of  the  aged. 

The  object  of  these  remarksis  to  show,  that,  in  cases  where 
a  bndn  has  been  found  to  have  been  diseased,  so  as  to  have 
caused  a  partial  diaoi^ganiaation,  asm  the  present  instance,  ill 
order  to  aacertain  wliether  the  mental  manifestation  acobrds 
with  the  state  of  thebrain,  wfaatis  to  be  ascertained  is  not 
whether  the  (acuities  c£  the  mind  remain  at  all,  but  to  whai 
exieni  they  remain  entire. 

When  we  find  any  part  of  the  muscular  frame  injured 
by  disease»  or  otherwise,  we  find  a  diminution  of  muscular 
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power ;  so  it  id  with  the  cerebral  organs.  The  diiniiintion 
of  the  power  of  an  arm  may  be  observed  bj  its  being  able 
to  raise  a  less  weight,  or  to  continue  its  exertions  for  a 
shorter  period  than  for Aierly ;  and  precisely  analdgotrs  to 
this  is  the  mode  in  which  we  must  estimate  the  diminutidn 
of  the  power  of  A  cerebral  organ.  W6  cantte^  say  tbat  a 
cerebral  organ  Efts  a  weight ;  but  in  exercinng  its  functions 
It  performs  an  operatioif  amlogoi^  to  that  at '  the  arm. 
Taking  cognisance  of  a  fact  is  a  simple  operation  of  the  or* 
gan  of  Individuality,  but  to  remember  the  feet  cfdls  for  a 
greater  exertion  of  power  in  the  <nrgan,  of  which,  from  dis- 
ease, it  may  be  inc^iahle-  Amanmay  be  c<q)able  of  think*» 
ing  and  telling  that  he  wishes  to  make  a  will,  but  incapable 
of  the  greater  exertion  of  the  same  organ  which  would  be 
requisite  for  knowing  and  telling  what  he  wished  the  terms 
of  it  to  be^  These  smaller  and  greater  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  an  organ  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  lifting  of 
a  smaller  or  greater  weight  by  the  arm.  The  kind  and 
qtmntum  of  the  disease,  in  both  instanoM^  will  be*tli0^inaa» 
sure  of  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  exerdnngfunctiOML 
iLike  the  arm,  too,  a  cerebral  organ  may  from  disease  be 
wwapaWe  of  oontinusng  its  exertions  fer  so^long  a  penad«s 
in  a  healthy  state.  Eviery  body  knows  how  training  a  prise«> 
%l|ter  'ennbles  him  to  make  ipreat  exertions  for  an  extraor^ 
dioa^  kngth  of  time.  It  gites  him  wliat  in  slang  langnagt 
is  qalled  boUom :  but  bottom  may  be  given>  by  training,  to 
the  mind  of  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  to  the  bodily  fsama  of 
the  pugilist.  As  tratnirig  increases  the  power  of  enduratice, 
so  will  disease  diminish  it,  until  at  last  little  is  left  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  but  the  shadow  of  intellect. 

It  foltows,  from  these  observations,  that,  in  examining  the 
mental  manifestations  of  a  person  whose  brain  is  diseased, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  a 
previous  inquiry  must  always  be  made  of  v^at  were  the 
tnental'  endowments  in  a  state  of  health.  Without  thb 
knowledge,  it  is  evidisntly  imposnble  to  ascertain  the  exterit 


to  irhich  fimetion  has  been  diminbhed.  Where  a  brain  is 
diseased^  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  patient  remains 
sensible;  because,  as  we  hare  seen,  the  organs,  though  inip 
paired  stilly  perform  their  functions.  The  question  to  be  put 
and  answered  is,  *^  Whether  the  intellect  remain  as  vigorauB 
as  before,  and  .to  wht t  extent  has  its  vigour  been  impiured  ?^ 
It  is  hoped,  that,  these  few  isemarks  may  hare  the  effect 
of  directing,  in  a  proper  channel,  the  inquiries  of  thoae 
whoae  pursuits  bring  them  in  contact  with  casea  where  ok- 
aenrations  of  this  luuujce  can  be  made. 


ARTICLE  V. 

•   •  .  ■    , 

Ths  followiog  extract  was  sent  us  by  a  friend^  who  found  it  under 
the  head' of  "Gleanings'*  in  the  Dundee^  Perth^  and  Cupar  Ad- 
TMtitap'ef  ed  Oetober,  1S98.  It  is  gnMyiag  to  ciMerreihe  new». 
psper  pnat  diffimng  sound  idess  oi^  a  disease  which  enly  igiMwiinQe 
can  confound  with  crime:  the  lives  of  the  insane^  and  the  feelings 
of  then*  relatires^  are  placed  by  the  law  in  the  hands  of  juries^  and 
aolhiag  is  mere  desirMie  than  that  perseas  liable  to  serv»  in  that 
capacity  should  be  instructed  concemuig  the  effects  of  disfsse  in  the 
orffans^  on  the  mental  manifestations^  before  being  called  on  to  de« 
crae  the  hit  of  a  felbw-creatnrs.  There  b  a  rsst  diflh«nce  be- 
ftwsrtt  a  disgmosfttl  death,  as  a  oenviciad  felesy  and  eoa&atiaeaft«  as 
a  patient  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  ;  and  yet  the  annuls  of  our 
criminal  courts,  in  both  divisions  of  Great  Britain,  bear  too  many 
examples  ef  the  former  having'  been  iaiilclsd  on  individnals  who 
ought  to  have  been  consigned  only  to  the  latter.T*<JBoi'n>B* 

MoNOKANiA.*-*The  CUnique^  a  Fn^nch  daily  papier  devol^ 
ed  almost  exclusively  to  medical  and  suigical  reporter  /sxxoiimm 
an  account  of  the  recent  trial,  at  Angoul^me,  of  a.ioan  nmn^ 
Jean  Fort,  charged  with  the  wilful  murdbr  of  his  i(9othei^ 
This  case,  it  seem^  has  been  brought  forward  in  the  CUniqu^ 
in  support  of  the  aiguments  of  Doctors  Qp^  Qi^rget,  and 
others,  who,  from  easeful  and  long  experience^  have  dadared 
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that  the  .monomania  of  homicide  is  found  frequently  in  par* 
sons  who  in  every  other  respect  are  not  only  freefzom  men- 
tal alienation,  but  who  also  sometimes  display  gceat  inteUec- 
tual  powers,  and,  but  for  the  longing  to.shed  human  UoocL 
which  in  them  is  unconquerable,  mig^t  be  considered  mild 
and  humane  members  of  society,  th^r  general  eonduet  b&mg 
iisuaUy  correct,  and,  during  the  absence  of  the  pMOxyams, 
decidedly  benevolent.  The  description  ^ven  by  GaU^  Greor- 
get^  Esquirol,  and  other  eminent  surgeons  and  phyticiaas,  of 
the  monomaniac,  is  as  follows:—-"  When  the  monomaniac 
has  accomplished  his  object,  he  no  longer  thinks  of  any  thing 
else.  He  has  destroyed  life—his  end  is  attained.  After  the 
murder  he  is  calm,  and  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  himself. 
Sometimes  even,  full  of  satisfaction  with  the  deed  that  he  has 
committed^  he  avows,  and  delivers  himself  up  to  justice.  If 
he  is  taken,  however,  against  his  will,  he  is  morose  and  mdao* 
choly ;  he  uses  no  dissimulation  or  artifice,  and  reveals  with 
calmness  and  candour  the  minutest  details  of  the  murder.^ 
Opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  this  party,  by  which  mooomaiua 
is  declared  a  mental  failing  over  which  the  subject  of  it  has 
no  control— the  development  of  the  passion  being  greater 
than  the  corrective  powers  of  the  mind— -are  some  of  the 
principal  surgeons  of  the  French  metropolis,  who  deny,  first, 
the  correctness  of  the  facts  as  stated  by  their  opponents,  and 
then  comment  on  the  bad  example  and  dai^;er  to  sodetjr  of 
allowing  monomaniacs  to  escape  without  punishment.  As, 
cases  of  real  or  pretended  ikionomania  are  now  become  fre* 
quent  iii  France,  particularly  in  the  south,  which  appears  to 
be  as  fertile  in  the  production  of  crime  as  of  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture, the  discussion  excites  great  interest  in  Paris,  and  is 
kept  up  by  the  new  facts  of  which  the  exposing  parties  daily 
avail  themselves.  The  following  case  seems  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  Gall  in  a  strong  degree :— The  murderer,  in  bis 
calmness  during  the  perpetration  of  his  horrible  purpose,  and 
after  its  completion,  resembles  much  the  unfortunate  man 
who  was  tried  at  Cork  for  the  murder  of  his  crew.    On  that 
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a  sirmg  efibrt  waft'nade  tooonvict'thepmoiier  of 
wilftil:  murder,  against  Ike  ooscvvTent  lestimbnjr  of  the  me* 
dieal  wittieMes,  iriio^d^poaod^o  hia  monomania  io  the  most 
positive  and  deddad'maoaer.  The  geneval  oorrectit^ss  of  the 
pri8oner<A->4li^  total  freedom  fibm  aaentaltmbedlitjr)  andeiren* 
great 'po^ertf 'of  fMrilset  in  the  ordinary  aiaiis  of  Kfe^^irere 
oleariy  depoied  to;  boMhe  homUe  di8eaflei({Qr »it  is  a  dia*^ 
ease)  of  adoatMOaflta  was  clearly  evident,  aad  it  seemed  extras 
ordinary  thai  there  sboold  be  penmwwho  bad^  beea  well 
educated  wtuy  oould'doiibt  ite-eaosteiioe.  Jean  fort,  the  mo*. 
nomaniac  tried  at  Aogool^me»  is  described  in  the. account 
of  the  trial  as  an  objiect  of  disgust,  from  the  i^pearanoe  of 
his  fece,  which  was  covered  with  an  Ulcer  which  bad;  nearly 
destroyed- bis  nose ;  and  instances  of  bis  having  usedtbreatsr 
of  destruction  to  many  persons,  soaie  erf  whom  perhaps. bad- 
ridiculed  Imn  c«i  bns  appearance,  were  related  in  evidence* 
On  one  occasion  be  hod  been  seen  attempting  the*  life  of  bis 
motb^,  ttd^'  when  disturbed,  he  exclaimed,  ^^WeU^  if  I  do 
not  btU^yoiv  UMlay,  I  can  do  it  to.montvw T  Attaaotber. 
tiaw  h^  attempltd  to  destroy  a  young  dbild,  after  bavhogssMl; 
to  it,  *'  I  will  kill  you,  you  little  rogue ;  for  if  I  allow  you  to 
grow  up,  you  will  some  day  or  other  turn  me  into  ridicule.^ 
On  the  18th  of  June  last,  Fort  was  accosted  by  a  woman, 
to  whom  be  said,  **  I  am  determined  to  kill  all  the  people  of 
Querroy.^'  *^  And  why  ?''  said  the  female.  **  Because  they 
are  too  thick,  and  want  thinning;  some  are  too  honest;  but 
altogether  tbey ■  have  caused  «9e  to  kill  my  mother  P  <<  Your 
mother !""  ^<  Yes ;  I  have  killed  ber,  but  I  will  put  her  into 
a  coffin,  and  bury  her  myself.^  On  the  following  afternoon, 
anotbee  woman,  who  lived  near  the  bouse  of  this  prisoner's 
mother,  saw  bim  ester  tbe  garden  with  a  spade^  mark  oat  a 
grave,  and  be^  to  dig.  -«  She  asked  bim  what  he  was  gc»ng 
to  doP  **  I  am  digging-  a  grave  ftir  ray  mother,^  said  be, 
<<  far  I  bave  killed  her ;  and  if  you  donH  believe  it,  go  into 
the  bausa^aad  ece.^  Dunng  the  night  he  continued  to  dig« 
Tbe  woman  and  her  husband'  rose  at  midnight,  and  called 
Vol.  v.— No  XIX.  2  k 
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l&mit^fpiobiA.  S^refUM  ooldly»  ^Qo  to  bed  ywvMtim* 
I  >iiin  not  working  on  your  property.^  Whea  the  niayor 
weat  to  apprdtend  him^  he  was  found  lying  in  the  grwre  fitft 
dribep.  Bemg  mrabened  and  asked  what  ^e  waa  d^ingi  ^ 
sakl,  ^  I  ain  digging  a  gmve  for  my  raotber,  whom  I  ha^e 
kitted,''  at  the  «nne  time  alioiwing  the  instcmtent  wtlh  whifib 
he  had  destfoyed  her.  On  entering  the  hoUse  ;the  i9Mbfr 
w«B  found  murdeMd  in  her  chair,  fort  foUawad,  and  b^pn 
to  prepwe  her  for  intement.  He  waA  anffered  :to  do  ibii^ 
md  in  a  few  iioura  he  had,iaade<aofiiBiiletis  abeottd.  He  w^ 
then 'taken  to  priaoo,  and  soon  afterwards  patluponiues  tejuil. 
I^e  jonyor,  and  several  persons  who  h^  boawa  btin.  for 
yeaos,  awore^tiiat  they  had  never  witnesstd  an  .him  any  ;aet  ai 
iitenity.  The  physidan  of  the  pboe,  and  other  medifiil 
ihen,  gave  aimikr  teBtioMiiy.  He  ^acknowledged  the  aoiar- 
dar;  end  he  oould  die  bntoace ;  and  that,if  found  gutHy* 
ten  days  (makrag  a^^n  toiiaitate  thefaUing  of  ibeguiUp* 
tiiie)  woiilld  end  every  thkig.  The  jury  acquitted  hen,  w 
the  JgnsuaA  that  ^at  the  time  of  the  murder  he  wae  suffi^ril^ 
teaemwBitfll 


ARTICLE  VI. 

I.TETrtER  FRO'M  ttR  tSlPURZHEIM  TO  THE  EDITOK  OF  THE 

PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

fiia^^n  No  18  of  your  Joamal,  article  14  by  Dr  Fossati, 
p.  '804^806,  ^ete  are  bssertions  which  oUige  ine  to  troubfe 
you  with  the  request  fo  inMfftlti  your  next  NiMnber  the 'fat- 
lowing  remains  !~^Dr  Fogsad^  maaaer  of  gii^ing  the  state- 
tncfntti  and  df  ftitangiikg  the  argumettls  must  prevent  yoihr 
ne^^rsftiMti  p^reeifviilg  the  iaaoeutaoy  of  tbefdiaseraRsd  tiUe 
#eMmei)» of  Ifie fatter.    He evMenldy  aeebses 'youof 'pastiiEi- 
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thy,  and  tttes  to  diminish  my  merit  Your  note,  page  805, 
suflcieUtly  explains  why  you  were  authorised  to  speak  of 
^<  OaO  and  Spurzhekn^  together.  Dr  Gall  taught  you  to  do 
so  long  before  I  came  to  England,  dnd  we  had  published, 
under  our  joint-names,  long  before  each  of  us  published  se- 
parately under  Ins  own  name.'  I  hare  by  no  means  the  in- 
tention to  discuss  the  psrticulai'  merits  of  Dr  Gall  and  my- 
self at  the  moment  when  I  regtet  his  death,  because  he  can 
BO  longto  ^njoy  the  pkbsure  of  witnessing  the  propagation 
of  the  most  important  science  of  which  he  laid  the  first 
fbundatidn.  I  am  gkd,  however,  that  I  did  not  Wait  till 
after  the  end  of  bis  life  to  settle  our  account  in  stating  fairly 
what  belongs  to  him  exclusively,  and  which  are  my  claims, 
as  far  as  discovtsries  and  iniprovements  are  concerned.  I 
have' done  it  in  the  i^i^ndix  to  my  French'  work,  entitled 
BasaiPhilosopbiquederHoranike  Moral  et  Intellectuel,  Pam, 
T9t6.  Tte  dniy  object  of  these  present  re»narks  is  to  show, 
let.  That  Sr  Fossati,  being  ignorant  of  the  progressive  im- 
provements of  Phrenology,  has  no  right  to  say  that  I  have 
contributed  only  to  consolidate  Phenology,  and,  3d,  That 
his  manner  of  reasoning  in  the  following  quotation  is  little 
cxHlclusive  :<— 

"  The  founder  of  the  doctrine,"  says  Dr  Fossati,  "  is  M.  Gall 
''  alone  ;  every  thing  mrilten  and  published  before  1808  proves 
'^  it  sufficient^.  Mr  Spurzheim  himself,  who  has  deserved  well 
'*  {^the  science,  cannot  believe  himself  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
"  tntellectual  physiology,  since  he  only  derived  his  knomledge  of  ii 
"from  Dr  Gall's  lectures  at  Vienna  in  1804.  He  acknowledges 
'*  this  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,'  lately  pub^ 
''  lished  in  London,  as  he  had  previously  honourably  done  in  his 
^^  former  works.  If  we  were  to  add  the  names  of  all  those  who 
''  co-operate  by  their  observations  and  labours  to  the  consolidation 
**  of  ine  doctrine,  we  would  soon  have  a  numerous  list." 

In  all  my  publications,  I  acknowledge,  that  Dr  Gall  is  the 
founder  of  the  physiological  part  of  Phrenology ;  but  how 
does  Dr  Fossati  know  that  I  only  derived  my  knowledge  of 
the  doctrine  ^^Jrom  Dr  Gaits  lectures  at  Vienna  in  1804," 
since  Dr  Gairs  lectures  were  interdicted  in  1803,  and  he  did 
not  lecture  at  all  in  1804,  and  I  attended  him  for  the  first 
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time  in  1800  ?     Farther,  how  does  Dr  Fossati  know  that  I 
^^hadasyd  donenothingfor  ^  science  in  1808  ?^  He  fidds 
his  answer  in  the  previous  publications^  containing  no  state- 
ment that  I  was  Dr  GalPs  colleague.     He  particular)/  de- 
pends on  the  work  of  Dr  John  Mayer,  of  Naples^  publi^ied 
in  Italian  in  1808,  composed  from  private  information  com- 
municated by  the  author  in  Gemiany  ;-^jrom  a  work  printed 
at  Dresden  in  1806  ;«*^frora  the  Journal  EncyoiopMi^e  df 
Naples  in  1808 ; — and,  lastly,  from  the  ideas  of  M.  Wakher, 
emeritus  professor  of  Bamberg.     ^^  Nowkeri  in  ihis  work 
*<  is  the  name  qf  Dr  Spurzheim  to  be  met  withJ^    Henc^  Dr 
Fossati  concludes,  that  I  had  done  nothing  for  Phrendlogy 
in  1808.     He  may  maintain  with  the  aame  right,  that  in 
1800,  when  I  attended  Dr  GidPs  lectures  for  the  ftrst  tim^, 
or  even  in  1804,  when  I  became  Dr  GalPs  colleague,  Phren- 
ology was  the  same  as  it  is  actually  taught  in  Great  Britain. 
Let  us,  however,  connder  the  fountain-heads  ofDr  May^/^s 
work.    Dr  Mayer  himself  studied  at  Vieoiw  at  the  uktie  pe^ 
riod  as  myself,  and  went  to  Naples  before  I  became^  a$sb<»A- 
ed' with  Dr  Gall  in  1804;  he  therefore  coald  say  ndihmg'-of 
my  labours  from  personal  knowledge.     Farther,  the*  #ork 
publidied  at  Dresden  in  1805  is  written  by  M.Bloede;  but 
whether  it  does  or  does  not  mention  that  Dr  Gail  and  myself 
travelled  and  pursued  together  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  of  the  brain  in  parti- 
cular,  as  stated  in  the  preface  of  our  large  work,  the  fact  is 
no  less  certain.     If  my  name  be  not  mentioned  in  the  Jour- 
nal Encyclop^ique  of  Naples  in  1808,  this  proves  nothing 
more  than  the  hiaeciiracy  of  its  editor ;  for  Dr  Fossati  him- 
self tells  us,  p.  900  of  your  last  Number,  that  at  Milan  in 
the  same  year f  1806,  in  the  Number  for  July  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Sodety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
he  found  an  extract  from  the  report  of  M.  Cuvier  to  the  In- 
stitute of  Paris,  on  a  memoir  by  Messieurs  Gall  and  Spurx^ 
heim  on  the  nervous  system  -in  general,  and  on  the  brain  in 
particular ;  and  yet,  with  this  proof  of  my  having  been  the  col- 
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league  of  Dr  GaU,  Dr  Foasati  still  thnka  it  absoliilely  neces- 
sary  ta  tconsider  the  editor  of  the  Journal  Encyclop^dique  of 
Naplesas  an  indispensable  witness  of  my  relations  with  Dr  Gall ! 
Lastly,  the  iaformation  which  Dr  Mayer  could  derive  from 
W&Uher^s  work  goes  only  up  to  1803,  when  it  was  publish* 
ed  at  Zurich.  M.  Walther,  emeritus  professor  of  Landahui^ 
instead  of  Bamberg,  and  now  professor  at  the  University  of 
Bonn,  speaks  in  his  publication  of  the  interference  of  the 
Austrian  government  with  GalPs  lectures,  but  he  could  not 
foretell  my  labours,  which  began  two  years  later.  His  silence 
at  1802,  however,  cannot  prove  that  in  1808  I  had  done  no- 
thing for  Phrenology.  Until  Dr  Fossati  shall  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  beginning  and  progressive  improve- 
ments of  our  science,  he  cannot  be  a  competent  judge  of  the 
respective  merits  of  Dr  Gall  and  myself.  If  he  can  call  my 
aaatomical  labours  and  the  discoveries  which  I  made  before 
1808  noffikng^  I  wish  him  success  in  doing  more  than  I  have 
done  for  the  anatomical  part  of  Phrenology.  Though  Dr 
Gall  is  the  founder  of  the  phymlogical  part,  Dr  Fossati  will 
do  well  to  compare  the  publications  of  Dr  GalPs  auditors  up 
to  1805  with  the  improvements  as  published  under  our  joint 
names.  He  also  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  Dr  Gall 
did  not  make  one  single  discovery  after  I  left  him ;  and  that 
there  is  a  great  difference,  even  in  the  anatomical  and  physi- 
ological parts,  between  Dr  GaiPs  last  publication  and  the 
state  of  Phrenology,  as  it  is  taught  in  Great  Britain.  As  to 
our  ideas  on  philosophy  in  its  two  important  branches,  ideo- 
logy and  morality,  Dr  Gall  and  I  most  widely  differ  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  physiognomy  aod  prac- 
tical applications;  and  when  Dr  Fossati  shall  be  acquainted 
with  all  those  particulars,  but  not  before  then,  he  will  be 
able  to  decide  whether  you  are  wrong  in  following  Dr  GalPs 
example,  and  in  speaking  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  when  you 
treat  of  Phrenology  in  its  actual  state.  He  then  also  will 
understand  that  cephalogy^  which  signifies  discourse  about 
the  head,  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  sphere  of  phrcno* 


kgKoi  wemmmshm.    I '9m.  with  gveat  o^lieiQ^  Sir»  your  obedU- 
eat  flCTfttnt^  6.  Spprbwmm. 

^lyiiftlBhMn,  6Ui  October,  las^ 

jVoto  6y  the  EdUor.'^We  insert  the  preceding  letter  with 
gireat  ple^isure,  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  Dr  Spursheiin^ 
and  are  even. glad  that  the  unintentional  omission  of  a  cor- 
rection by  ourselves  has  induced  him  to  step  forward  in  his 
own  defence*.    In  proof  of  Dr  Fossati^s  inaccuracy  on  tw^o 
essential  pointSy  we  published  in  our  last  the  substance  of  a 
note  written  to  that  gentleman  by  Dr  A.  Combe,  and  we  have 
now  to  add  in  further  explanation,  that,  had  time  permitted, 
Dr  C.  would  in  all  probability  have  also  noticed  the  errors  com- 
mented upon  by  Dr  Spurzheim.  But  as  Dr  Fossati'^s  pao^pb- 
let  arrived  only  on  the  forenoon  of  the  day  on  which  an  ojp7 
portunity  occurred  of  sending  an  answer  to  Dr  F.  by  a  friend 
who  was  to  leave  Edinburgh  in  the  evenings  Dr  C.  had 
time  only  to  glance  at  its  contents,  and  write  the  hurriefl 
note  already  published ;  and  the  matter  was  afterwards  over- 
looked* 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PEACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY. 

We  have  often  s£ud  that  Phrenology  is  either  the  most  prac- 
tically useful  of  sciences,  or  it  is  not  true ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  learn  that  the  perception  of  its  utility  increases  as  it  be. 
comes  known.  In  Edinburgh  there  are  Phrenolo^sts  who, 
for  years  past,  have  examined  the  heads  of  servants  before 
engaging  them.  One  lady  examined  the  heads  of  thirteen 
female  servants  in  succession  before  she  fixed  on  one  that 
was  suitable,  and  a  trial  of  the  individual  selected  has  justi- 
fied the  opinion  formed  of  her  qualities.  Another  lady  fixed 
on  a  servant  after  examining  the  beads  of  five,  and  was 
equally  satisfied  with  the  result.  A  friend  informed  us  late- 
ly, that  in  England  he  had  met  with  an  extensive  merchant 
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who'  tflitedt  ihot  he  wvier  efqgaged  mdttk  wUiMi  pv^mus 
examiYiation  of  hie  head.  We  speak  from  eJc|>erie&oe,  ib  aa- 
aiimg  ottt  leaden  thai*  they  will  find  the  advantage  o0  {ok 
k>wing  the  same  rule.  It  is  melancholy  to  read  in  die  iiewi^ 
papers  frequent  accounts  of  post-office  roliberies,  of  elopo* 
menta  of  oonfidetttial  clerks^  public  serrantB,  8e&  with  large 
sums  of  money,  and  of  the  esCecotions  that  fbtldW,^  when^  by 
using  Phrenology  as  a  test  of  natural  qualitJB^>  such  ocpur- 
iPenoes  might  be  most  freqoendy  prevented.  We  are  biim- 
bly  of  opinion  that  if »  for  confidential  ntuations,  young  mea 
were  sekcted,  in  wbdm  the  organs  of  the  anumd  propeA8»- 
ties  are  moderate  in  size,  and  the  organs  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  decidedly  large,  (and  many  such  are  to 
be  found,)  diere  would  be  a  high  degree  of  eettointy  that 
they  would  not  commit  these  enormous  crimes. 

In  dedicating  diildren  tp  particular  professions  the  ad^ 
vantages  of  Yhrenology  are  also  recognised*  A  merchant  in 
London  was  lately  solicited  to  take  into  his  employment  a 
young  man  from  9collfeuid»  and  h^  requested  an^  Edinburgh 
Phrenologist  to  examine  bis  head  and  fiitour  him  with  a  re- 
port for  his  guidance,  whicb  he  did.  We  have  been  favour- 
ed wvik  the  report,  and  coaimit  no  offence  in  pubMshing  it. 

]iEVEI.QPMBKT  OF  A.  B.  AGED  15  YBAttS^ 


1.  AmStireneM^  targe. 

S.  PhMoppoettiiay Wiiti,f>th<r  fctige. 

&  OoocentnitivciicflB.  fulk 

5.  CpmbattTfoeM,  full. 

6i  Desiructivcnew,  larae. 

7.  Coostructlveneflty  Alii. 

0.  Aci|uifitivenets,  Ailf. 

a.  ScoreUMneiiv  Mtt)«r  larfi. 
10.  8«tf«itfle«i«  r«tH« !«!««» 
Hm  Lqv#  af  Approteti^n,  Ifrge. 


12.  Cautioutnets,  large*  30.  Language*  rather  fqU. 


IS.  Bene?oleoce»  rather  large. 


14.  Veneration,  imalt.  '  SS.  Cattsallty,  large. 


19.  IndivMuHHty,  ftlll. 
Se.  Bvencoality,*  large. 
21.  PonDj  taiign 
SS.  Siae^  moderate. 
S3.  Weight,  full. 

24.  Colouring,  moderate. 

25.  Locality,  full. 
2G.  Order,  full. 

tl^  Viilie,  moderato. 
261.  Nua^r,  fialL 
29.  Tune^  rather  full. 


31.  Comparison,  hirge. 


33.  Wit,  rather  large. 

34.  Imitation,  full. 

3^  Wonder,  rather  full. 


15.  Hope,  full. 

16.  Ideality,  fuU. 

1%  Oonecientioaencii,.  rather  large. 
18.  Firmnesa,  lafg^ 

Head  larga  and  highi  inteiiov  lobe  Urge.    Tenpperament  Muiguine«*lyin- 
phatic. 
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.    /'  A.  B.iii^ftifiiw  h9y,  a^d  h\&  deyWapment  it  well  (Calculated    to 
"  render  him  a  usefid  man.    I  do  not  see  anyorgan  on  which  lie 
''^  is'  likely  to  go  wrong  except  Amativeness.     He  will  very  soon  l>c 
<'  a  lorer,  if  n6t  one  ak«ady,  and^  were  not  his  mord  and  intellecttBal 
'  develqpmerit  ample^  I  would  fear  hi»  going  astray  in  this  feeliog^. 
He  may  have  some  tendency  to  low  company^  but  by  good  man- 
agement may  be  kept  above  it.     He  has  as  much  of  the  propcnsi- 
ties  18  k  naoessaiT  to  carry  him  through  bunness  and  |^ve  hivn 
*'  weight    His  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  wellrpro- 
"  portioned.     He  will  be  polite,  but  independent.     He  has  enoug-fa 
^'  of  Firmness,  Sech^tiveness,  and  Cautiousness  to  give  hina  tact  and 
"  self-command.  .  He  has  a  large  Destructiveoess,  and  will  be  hot, 
"  but  he  has  the  powers  of  restraint  abundantly.     His  Veneration 
'*  is  deficient,  so  that  he  will  view  mankind  through  his  Benevolence, 
''LoTe  of  Approbation^  Adhesiveness,  and  Conscientiousness;^  he 
*'  will  not  look  up  to  them  with  awe;  they  must  be  kind  and  just 
"  towards  him,  otherwise  he  will  not  care  for  them.    If  it  is  ex- 
"  pected  to  give  relidon  any  influence  over  him,  it  must  be  com- 
"  munieated  in  a  rational  and  moral  manner ;  he  will  not  under- 
stand high  devotional  emotions,  and  be  apt  to  question  all  that  is 
marvellous.     His  Conscientiousness  is  good,  and  although  not  of 
the  largest  siae,  it  is  adequate  to  give  him  feelings  of  justice,  es- 
pecially as  his  Acquisitiveness  is  not  too  great.    His  intellect  is 
very  good  indeed.    He  has  observing  powers  of  considerable  ma|s^- 
xiitude,  and  excellent  reflecting  organs,  so  that  he  will  be  apt  in 
learnings  and  judicious  in  applying  what  he  acquires.    Some  of 
the  knowing  organs  are  dencient^  but  they  are  not  much  coo- 
"  cerned  in  business. 

''  The  temperament  appears  not  very  active ;  but,  from  the  sise  of 
"  the  brain  relatively  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  I  should  ex- 
"  pect  the  activity  of  the  mental  powers  to  increase.  Great  atten- 
*'  tion  should  be  paid  to  his  health  in  London ;  give  him  as  much 
*'  exercise  as  possible,  and  keep  his  diction  active.  In  directing 
"  him^  treat  him  uniformly  as  an  intelligent  and  reflecting  young 
man  whose  desires  are  always  to  go  ri^ht,  and  show  him  the  rea- 
son of  every  thing.  From  his  small  Veneration  he  will  not  sub- 
"  mit  with  internal  satis^tion  to  mere  authority.  He  will  grow 
*'  dissatisfied  if  he  ever  take  up  the  idea  that  he  is  made  to  do  things 
"  that  are  not  necessary  merely  because  he  is  a  servant.  He  will 
**  scrutinize  motives  and  form  judgments  very  quietly  but  decided- 
"  ly ;  and  to  preserve  his  respect,  good  sense  and  good  feeling  must 
''  be  habitually  manifested  towards  him.  His  feelings  will  be  strong, 
"  and  ought  to  be  enlightened  and  guided.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
*'  how  these  anticipations  correspond  with  experience." 
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The  reader  is  requested  to  observe,  that  we  do  not  publish 
this  report  as  a  proof  oi  the  truth  of  Phrenology.  The  iu- 
divitlual  who  wrote  it,  and  the  merchant  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
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dfcssed,  were  both  satisfied  on  that  point  The  case  is  cited 
only  as  an  example  of  the  use  which  Phrenologists  make  of 
their  science  in  the  common  business  of  life,  and  we  expect 
that  every  reflecting  person  will  perceive  the  advantage  of 
such  an  analysis  of  a  boy^s  mind,  and  of  such  directions  for 
his  treatment,  supposing  them  to  be  founded  in  nature.  < 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  state  forcibly  two  observations, 
and  to  request  the  reader  to  keep  them  in  view.  The  first 
is^  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  twelve  female  ser- 
vants rejected  by  the  lady  before  alluded  to  were  absolutely 
bad;  on  the  contrary,  for  other  families  many  of  them 
might  have  been  preferable  to  the  thirteenth  whom  she  se- 
lected. The  lady  knew  her  own  temper,  and  the  faculties 
necessary  in  a  servant  to  suit  that  temper,  and  also  to  dis- 
charge the  particular  duties  which  she  required  to  be  per- 
formed, and  looked  for  a  combination  of  organs  accordingly. 
For  other  tempers  and  other  duties  the  individual  chosen 
by  her  might  have  been  ill-suited ;  whereas  some  of  those 
passed  over  would  have  been  excellently  adapted.  Second- 
ly, parents  or  guardians  of  children  who  apply  for  phreno- 
logical assistance  in  directing  their  education,  require  them- 
selves to  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  Phrenology  before 
they  can  be  benefited  by  it.  Without  this,  a  statement  of 
development  and  of  phrenological  inferences  is  of  no  more 
utility  to  them,  than  a  book  of  directions  for  making  watches 
or  weaving  shawls  is  to  a  person  uninstructed  in  these  trades. 
The  mind  of  the  child  is  not  understood,  the  mode  of  directs 
ing  it  is  unknown,  and  the  real  character  of  its  manifesta- 
tions  is  not  apprehended.  In  consequence  the  directions 
cannot  be  applied.  The  merchant  to  whom  the  foregoing 
report  was  made  is  conversant  with  the  science,  and  capable 
of  using  it. 
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^'  A*  B^uft'fioe  j^p  ipd.  Jiis  devvloiioMDt  is  welt  Q^c«lat«d  to 
*'  render  him  %  useful  man.    I  do  not  see  anyorgan  on  which  he 
"**  IS  nitely  to  go  wrong  except  Amativeness.     He  will  rery  soon  be 
-a  lorer,  if  dm  one  already,  and,  were  not  his  moral  and  TDtelledfial 
developmept  ample,  I  would  fear  his  going  astray  in  this  feeling^. 
He  may  have  some  tendency  to  low  company,  hut  by  good  man- 
agement may  be  kept  above  it.     He  has  as  much  of  tne  propensL- 
**  ties  as  is  DtGesaMT*  to  carry  him  through  business  and  give  him 
weight.    His  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  welUpro- 
portioned.     He  will  be  polite,  but  independent.     He  has  enoug^b 
of  Firmness,  Secretireness,  and  Cautiousness  to  give  him  tact  and 
self«conmaBd.  .  He  has  a  laiige  Destructiveness,  and  will  be  hot, 
but  he  has  the  powers  of  restraint  abundantly.     His  Veneration 
is  deficient,  so  that  he  will  view  mankind  through  his  Benevolence, 
Love  of  Approbation,  Adhesireoess,  and  OoDscientiousoess ;  be 
will  not  look  up  to  them  with  awe ;  they  must  be  kind  and  just 
towards  him,  otherwise  he  will  not  care  for  them.    If  it  is  ex- 
pected to  give  religion  any  influence  over  him,  it  must  be  com- 
**  muoiealed  in  a  rational  and  moral  manner ;  he  will  not  under- 
stand high  devotional  emotions,  and  be  apt  to  question  all  that  is 
marvellous.     His  Conscientiousness  is  good,  and  although  not  of 
the  largest  nae,  it  is  adequate  to  give  him  feelings  of  justiee,  es- 
pedally  as  his  Acquisitiveness  is  not  too  great.    His  intellect  is 
very  good  indeed.    He  has  observing  powers  of  considerable  mag- 
'^*  nitude,  and  excellent  reflecting  organs,  so  that  he  will  be  apt  in 
*'  learning,  and  judicious  in  applying  what  he  acquires.     Some  of 
".  the  knowing  organs  are  deficient,  but  they  are  not  much  ooo- 
*'  cemed  in  business. 

The  temperament  appears  not  very  active ;  but,  from  the  8t>e  of 
the  brain  relativelv  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  I  should  ex- 
pect the  activity  of  the  mental  powers  to  increase.  Great  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  his  health  in  London ;  give  him  as  much 
exercise  as  possible,  and  keep  his  diction  active.  In  directing 
him,  treat  him  uniformly  as  an  intelligent  and  reflecting  young 
man  whose  desires  are  always  to  go  right,  and  show  him  the  rea- 
son of  every  thing.  From  his  small  Veneration  he  will  not  sub- 
mit with  internal  satisfkction  to  mere  authority.  He  will  grow 
"  dissatisfied  if  he  ever  take  up  the  idea  that  he  is  made  to  do  things 
*'  that  are  not  necessary  merely  because  he  is  a  servant.  He  will 
"  scrutinize  motives  and  form  judgments  very  quietly  but  decided- 
ly ;  and  to  preserve  bis  respect,  good  sense  and  good  feeling  must 
be  habitually  manifested  towards  him.  His  feelings  will  be  strong, 
and  ought  to  be  enlightened  and  guided.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
^'  how  these  anticipations  correspond  with  experience." 

The  reader  is  requested  to  observe,  that  we  do  not  publish 
this  report  as  a  proof  ot  the  tnUh  of  Phrenology.  The  in- 
dividual who  wrote  it,  and  the  merchant  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
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dressed,  were  both  satisfied  on  that  point.  The  case  is  cited 
only  as  an  example  of  the  use  which  Phrenologists  make  of 
their  sdenee  in  the  common  business  of  life,  and  we  expect 
that  every  reflecting  person  will  perceive  the  advantage  of 
such  an  analysis  of  a  boy^s  mind,  and  of  such  directions  for 
his  treatment,  supposing  them  to  be  founded  in  nature.  * 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  state  forcibly  two  observations, 
and  to  request  the  reader  to  keep  them  in  view.  The  first 
is^  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  twelve  female  ser- 
vants rejected  by  the  lady  before  alluded  to  were  absolutely 
bad;  on  the  contrary,  for  other  families  many  of  them 
might  have  been  preferable  to  the  thirteenth  whom  she  se- 
lected. The  lady  knew  her  own  temper,  and  the  faculties 
necessary  in  a  servant  to  suit  that  temper,  and  also  to  dis- 
charge the  particular  duties  which  she  required  to  be  per- 
formed, and  looked  for  a  combination  of  organs  accordingly. 
For  other  tempers  and  other  duties  the  individual  chosen 
by  her  might  have  been  ill-suited ;  whereas  some  of  those 
passed  over  would  have  been  excellently  adapted.  Seoond- 
ly,  parents  or  guardians  of  children  who  apply  for  phreno- 
logical assistance  in  directing  their  education,  require  them- 
selves to  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  Phrenology  before 
they  can  be  benefited  by  it.  Without  this,  a  statement  of 
development  and  of  phrenological  inferences  is  of  no  more 
utility  to  them,  than  a  book  of  directions  for  making  watches 
or  weaving  shawls  is  to  a  person  uninstructed  in  these  trades. 
The  mind  of  the  child  is  not  understood,  the  mode  of  directs 
ing  it  is  unknown,  and  the  real  character  of  its  manifesta- 
tions  is  not  apprehended.  In  consequence  the  directions 
cannot  be  applied.  The  merchant  to  whom  the  foregoing 
report  was  made  is  conversant  with  the  science,  and  capable 
of  using  it. 
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very  eerious  aocident,  so  serious  indeed  that  it  was  near  cost- 
ing ber  her  life.  She  was  thrown  from  her  horse  in  tiOnse^ 
quenceof  theskirts  of  the  habit  entangling  in  the  fore-legs 
of  the  animal,  and  her  head  came  to  the  ground  with  great 
violence.  The  wound  was  on  the  left  eyebrow,  neai'  the 
organ  of  Order,  as  marked  in  the  plates  and  on  the  Imst. 
The  outer  plate  of  the  bone  was  broken  ;  but  fortunately  the 
fvacture  did  not  reach  the  inner,  as  was  ascertained  by  the 
probe.  Whether  the  organ  of  Order  was  affected  or  not,  I 
had  oo  means  of  judging ;  but  Language  was  affected  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  She  actually  forgot  her  own  name,  and 
that  of  her  most  intimate  friend.  To  the  persons  who  wish- 
ed  to  render  her  assistance,  she  could  only  say,  that  before 
she  was  married  her  name  was  so  and  so,  but  that  she  cotild 
not  recollect  her  present  name ;  and  when  my  brother^  tvitne 
was  mentioned  to  her  she  immediately  intimated  that  tUdt 
was  her  name.  She  was  going  to  pronounce  it,  but  it  again 
•escaped  her  recollection.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  had  been 
riding  with  her^  requested  that  she  might  be  brought  to  Mh 

D.^s  of street ;  but  she  expressed  her  unwillingness  to 

be  brought  there,  lest  she  should  alarm  Mrs  D.,  who  is7n  a 
very  delicate  state  of  health.  She  at  length,  however,  con- 
sented to  go  there,  and  mentioned  the  number  of  the  house, 
but  utterly  forgot  the  name  of  the  lady,  though  the  one  of  all 
others  with  which  she  was  the  raoitt  familiar.  She  attempted 
to  describe  her,  and  mentioned  the  pale-yellow  colour  of  her 
face,  the  consequence  of  illness.  She  perfectly  knew  all  her 
friends, — she  raved  and  talked  incessantly  for  some  hours  after 
she  recovered  from  the  senseless  state  in  which  she  at  first 
lay  ;  but  the  loss  of  the  memory  of  names  did  not  oonlinae 
after  the  first  two  or  three  hours.  She  has  an  excellent  con- 
stitution, and  in  a  fortnight  after  the  accident  I  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  her  perfectly  well. 

In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  Colour  and  Number^  though 
adjoining  the  external  wound,  remaned  uninjured ;  and  that 
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Language,  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  shock  she  receiv- 
ed,  ,was  most,  and  perhaps  alone  affected.     I  am,  &c. 

C A . 

NolCrT^The  foregoing  case  is  curious  and  interesting,  in 
ppsppctiUiat  the  lady  in  question  had  not  lost  the  fecuky  of 
Language,  like  Mr  Hood^s  patient  and  some  others.  She 
appears  to  have  possessed  a  command  of  word^  on  all  aubjacts 
except  names  ;  which  would  indicate  that  memory  of  names 
requires  the  aid  of  another  faculty  in  addition  to  Language, 
the  organ  of  which  other  faculty  had  been  impaired.  In  No  9 
of  the  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  190,  Dr  A.  Combe  assigned  reasons 
to  show  that  Individuality  is  necessary  along  with  Language 
|o.  the  ,9ieoiary  of  names,  because  the.  former  faculty  furnishes 
the.  idea,  of  the  object  to  be  named.  We  do  not  offer  wmj 
tbeory  to  account  for  the  facts  mentioned  in  ouc  oorrespooil- 
ent^a  letter ;  we  merely  record  them ;  and  when  a  suffideot 
nuwber  of  cases  shall  have  been  collected,  the  explanation 
ivitl  be  more  easify  and  successfully  di8oovered.f*-*£j>iTOA.  • 


ARTICLE  X. 


*         * 


DR  GRANVILLE  ON  PHRENOLOGY. 

■ 

The  fdlowing  extract  fiom  Dr  Granville's  Travels  ;from  St 
Fetersburgh,  through  Poland  and  Germany^  has  been  going 
the  round  of  the  newspapers,  and  is  referred  to  as  contain- 
ing information  of  importance  concerning  the  state  of  Phre- 
nology in  Germany  :— 

ProfeiflDr  Httftbad,  tke  patriarcli  af  mdUcal  Ihenitiivs  in  Oer* 
many,  was  asked  by  the  doctor  his  opinion  of  Phrenologyj  and 
"  this  was  his  reply : — 

'' '  The  akull-doctrine/  "  said  he^  *'  *  as  Phrenolo^  is  now  styled 
''  in  Germany^  is  undergoing  the  fkte  of  your  BrownoDian  system  of 
''  medieincu     We  who  were  the  first  to  adopts  and  both  streauous 
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**  and  earnest  to  defend  the  fUdUmxphy  of  Gall,  while  you  ranaioed 
*^  sceptical  on  the  subject,  and  full  of  mirth  at  our  expense,  are  noi«r 
*'  smiling  in  our  turn  at  the  seriousness  and  pertinacity  with  which 
*'  you  endeavour  to  uphold  the  falling  structure:  Precisely  as  we 
*'  did  with  regard  to  the  system  of  medicine  of  the  Scottish  profeas- 
**  or,  which^  we  were  maintaining  to  be  excellent  with  all  our  mfghtj 
''  while  you,  who  had  been  the  Irst  to  adopt,  were  laughing  at  our 
**  banhommie,  and  what  you  were  pleased  to  call  German  stupidUy, 
"  for  yielding  credence  to  it,  though  not  till  after  a  period  of  in* 
"  credulity.  But  if  you  wish  to  hear  more  on  the  subject  of  the 
**  dcttll-docCrine,  see  Rudolphi  about  it.'  Unfortunately  the  pro- 
"  fessor  of  anatomv  was  absent  from  Beriin, — a  oircunratanoe  which 
"  I  regretted  much  on  this  as  well  as  on  many  other  accounts.  I 
''  had,  however,  been  informed  beforehand,  that  Rudolphi  was  one 
**  of  the  niOBt  powerful  opponents  to  the  doctrine  of  Oail,  and  that 
"  his  teitimony  goes  a  great  way  in  settling  that  much-debated 
"  question."— Vol.  I.  p.  320,  821. 

We  notice  this  statement  roerdy  to  remind  oUr  readers, 
Aat  in  the  first  volume  oF  the  Phtenological  Journal,  p.  59S, 
drtide  XII.  the  subject  of  ^  Professor  Rudolphi  and  Phre* 
nology^  is  fully  discussed.  Extracts  are  given  from  RudoU 
phi's  wfork,  ^*  Grfindriss  der  Phyaiologie,'*'  prhited  in  18^ 
and  18^9  which  show  that  he  was  as  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  subject  as  Dr  Barclay  and  Mr  Jeffrey ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  after  our  exposition  of  the  futility  of  his  objections,  he 
was  entirely  given  up  as  an  authority  by  the  antiphrenolo- 
gists  of  Britain.  It  amuses  us  to  see  exploded  and  thread- 
bare nonsense  brought  forward  through  pure  ignorance  in  a 
book  of  travels,  and  gravely  taken  up  by  the  newspaper  press 
as  matter  of  high  authority.  Dr  Granville  and  the  newspa- 
per  editors  appear  to  be  equally  unaoquiunted  with  Phre- 
nology and  the  value  of  Rudd>phi*s  objections  to  it,  and  as- 
cribe importance  to  the  latter  exclusively  on  the  principle,  that 
^  omne  ignohtm  pro  magnifico  hcAetury 

It  is  not  true  that  Phrenology  was  onoe  embraced  and 
than  dbaoddned  in  Cfenoany.  It  was  new  understood  there ; 
and  the  reasons  for  this,  as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  are  well 
known.  Dr  Gall,  in  common  with  all  other  great  discover- 
ers, experienced  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own 
oountry.  His  lectures  were  interdicted  in  'Vienna,  and  he 
removed  to  Paris.      In  consequence,   neither  he  nor   Dr 
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Spunbeim  Jme  At  any  time  pdbBabod  one  word  w  Fbfp- 
adogy-in  the  OcmiBii  loDguage;  they  ba^e  not  resided  nor 
knitured  in  Germanj  4nnce  1807 ;  and  even  when  Dr  GaU 
did  kctuce  in  that  country  in  1806  and  1806,  he  delivei^d 
on^  a  fiwfditopnraea  in  a  city,  and  then  left  it,  without  stayy. 
ing  sufficiently  long  to  make  a  deep  impnoatton.  Tba  do6* 
trincs  weie  then  less  perfect  than  now;  €be  evidence  hod 
not  undei^gione  ao  severe  and  extensive «  scrutiny ;  and  the 
fRor  caiged  in  all  its  violence,  and  distractedtnen^s  minds  ffpai 
'teieMBe.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  Aat  in  these 
ebeamstanoes  the  tew  paaang  lectures  deUi^eiied  by  Dlr  G^ 
Vnsiipported  by  books,  and  never  repeated,  were  soon  fon- 
'l^ten;  but  thtsis  very  different  from  HufelandHijasaertidii, 
ne|ieated  by  Dr^Granville,  thatOemany  first  embnoed  and 
then  rejected  the  science.  The  Germans  hav^  a  day  «f 
shame  awaiting  them.  After  England  shall  have  taught 
them  the  value  of  Phrenology,  whioh  they  now  boast  to  have 
despised,  they  will  visit  the  memories  of  such  men  as  Hufe- 
land  and  Rudolphi  with  that  virtuous  indignation  which  they 
would  at  this  moment  pour  out  upon  their  persons,  if  they 
knew  how  shamefully  they  have  been  deceived  by  them,  and 
how  contemptibly  and  unjustly  they  have  been  prompted  to 
act  towards  one  of  the  greatest  discoverers  who  ever  graced 
the  annals  of  their  country. 


ABTICLE  XI. 

CASE  OF  -*^  MACDONALD,  THE  ASSOCIATE  QF  lilABY 

MACKINNON. 

{To  the  E^Btor  of  the  Phrendogkei  Jouimei.) 

EniNBtTROH,  November  S^  1838. 

SiA, — ^Having  heard  in  the  course  of  this  afternoon  that  a 
very  celebrated  person,  Mrs  Macdonald,  the  associate  of  the 
notorious  Mary  Mackinnon,   (whose  case  is  detailed  in  the 
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Transactions  of  tlie  Phrenobgical  Society,)  and  the  suppoaed 
incendiary  of  Edinburgh,  died  yesterday  in  one  of  ihe  dim* 
cal  wards  of  the  Hospital,  I  went  in  conipaay  with  Dr<  Jotm 
Scott  on  purpose  to  estamtne  her  head.  We  fbun4«  JU^.  we 
expected,  the  anterior  region  of  the  head  very  smi^l^  .wpile 
the  posterior  and  middle  ngions  were  ,  large.  Thje  J>fsi^ 
lar  region  was  also  much  broader  then  the  coronal  aii|fij{peu 
The  head,  upon  the  whole^  was  rather  large;  but  the.fore* 
head  and  upper  part  were  low  and  narrow,  and  an  immeoae 
mass  of  brain  behind  the  ear.  Altogether  the  appearance  of 
the  head,  which  had  been  shaved  before  death,  was  as.neadjr 
as  possible  like  that  of  the  cast  taken  from  the  head  of  MiMTy 
Mackinnon ;  and  if  I  had  not  known  otherwise,  I  could  have 
supposed  the  latter  to  be  a  cast  from  this  head.  The  mea- 
surements and  development  taken  down  on  the  spot  are  as 
follows  :— 


MEASUREMENT. 

Eir  to  Individuality, 

—  to  Occipital  Spine, 

—  to  No  2, 

Destractivenett  to  DestractiYtneas, 
Secretiveneta  to  Secretiveneas, 
Cautiouaneaa  to  Cautiouaneas, 

Bar  to  BeDevo1ence» 
_  to  Vcneimtion, 
-^  to  Pinneaa, 

—  to  Self-cateem, 
Aequiaitivcncaa  to  Acquiaiti?eoeaa, 
Occipital  Spioe  to  Individuality, 
Inhabitivencaa  to  Companitivenefa, 


H 
H 

6 
6 


6 
♦I 

H 


ORGANS. 


I.  Amativaneaa,  large. 

8.  Phtloprogenttiveneaat  large. 

3.  CoDccntrativenea^  moderate. 

4.  Adbeaiveneas,  rather  full. 

5.  Combativeneaa,  large. 

e.  Deatructiveneaa,  very  large* 

7.  Conatructiveneaa,  email. 

8.  Acquiaitiveoeatt  largie. 

9.  Secretiveneaa,  large. 

10.  CautionaDeaat  moderate. 

11.  Benevolence,  rather  full. 

12.  Veneration,  moderate. 

13.  Hope,  rather  email. 

14.  Ideality,  very  email. 

15.  Conadentiooaneaa,  moderate^ 

16.  Firmneaa,  full. 


1 7.  Individualities,  both  full. 
18*  Form,  AtU  or  rather  laiat. 

19.  Sise,  moderate. 

20.  Weight,  ditto. 

21-  Colouring,  small  or  moderate- 

22*  Locality,  rather  full. 

23.  Order,  rather  Aill. 

2^  Time,  moderate. 

25.  Number,  small. 

ML  Tune,  falL 

27.  Language,  large. 

28.  Comparison,  small. 

29.  Cauaality,  email. 
Sa  Wit,  small. 

31.  Imitation,  modantei 

32.  Wonder,  rather  full. 


^  TKe  above  develbptteilt  ti^rredpbndtt  eMirely  with  i^hatis 
kfiowti  of  the  character  of  the  inditiidual.  She  was>  I  be- 
like,' (or  y^ars  a  keeper  of  or  servant  in  a  brothel  She  iras 
iftK  p^ki9on  who  l6cked  the  door  of  Mrs  Mackinnon^s  house. 
<Hi  Ho^it  aiid  bis  JMends,  and  detuned  thtfm  with  the  view* 
df  tatortibg  more  money  from  them.  The  evidencb  on  the 
trW  iriB  show  the  part  she  took  upon  that  occasion ;  and  alu 
(bdugh  legal  evidence  could  not  be  found  to  convict  ber'xif 
having  set'  fire  to  her  house  in  the  ParliamenC  Square  in 
1824,  the  circumstances  of  suspicion  were  so  strong  as  id 
atoke  it  more  than  probable  that  she  did  so.  Any  farther 
remarks  on  such  a  character  seem  unnecessary.— I  am,  Arc.   • 

W.  S. 


ARTICLE  XII. 


CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  ''TH£  HEBCULANEUM"  OF  MR 
EDWIN  ATHERSTONE,  AND  CORRESPONDING  DEVELOP- 
BfENT,  FROM  A  CAST  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

{Read  to  the  Phrenological  Society  by  Mr  Simpson;  the 

Cast  of  the  Head  on  the  Table.) 

When  Mr  Wheatston,  the  late  secretary  of  the  London 
Phrenological  Society,  was  in  Edinburgh^  in  October,  18S7; 
he  presented,  in  name  of  that  Society,  to  the  Phrenological 
Sodety,  a  liberal  and  valuable  donation  of  casts.  When  they 
were  unpacked,  Mr  W.  placed  two  remarkable  heads  on  the 
table,  and  requested  two  of  the  members  present  to  try  their 
skill  off-hand  on  the  predominant  intellectual  powers  which 
each  cast  indicated. 

One  was  a  boy^s,  or  rather  a  child^s  head  of  large  dimen. 
sions,  with  the  organs  of  Individuality,  Imitation,  Secretive- 
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neas,  Ideality,  Wit,  aod  Language,  so  large  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  manifestatioii  of  precocious  bistrioiHc  powers^ 
Upon  this  bang  predicated,  the  cast  was  declared  to  be  of 
the  head  of  little  Burke,  the  comedian  and  violin-player,  no- 
ticed in  the  8d  volume  of  the  Phrenological  Jouroi^  page 
597,  and  since  introduced  to  the  public  of  Edinhuigh.    There, 
was  a  lai^ge  development  of  the  coostructive  and  mediani* 
cal  oi^^ans;  but  Tune  was  not  so  prominent  as  to  lead  the 
'  Phrenologists  alluded  to  to  observe  that  these  powers  woul4 
lake  the  direction  of  performance  on  a  musical  instrument* 
It  is,  however,  true  that  Burke^s  mechanical  powers  have 
taken  that  direction ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  his  incorrectn 
ness  in  melody  is  actually  complained  of  by  those  who  play 
along  with  him  ;  but  that  his  manipulation  of  the  violin  is 
allowed  to  be,  for  his  age,  quite  wonderful. 

The  other  oast  was  that  of  a  full-grown  man,  with  a  laige 
brow,  and  well-marked  Ideality.  It  was  concluded,  that  he 
must  be  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  likely  to  be 
eminent  both  in  philosophy  and  elegant  literature,  if  drcum- 
stances  had  led  him  to  their  cultivation.  Mr  Wheatston 
said,  that  he  was  a  generally  accomplished  man,  but  had  one 
pursuit  to  a  passion.  This,  from  the  Ideality,  it  was  guessed, 
must  be  poetry.  Mr  W.  then  declared,  that  the  original  was 
Mr  Edwin  Atherstooe,  a  native  of  the  south  of  England^ 
a  poet  of  no  ordinary  genius,  and  the  author,  among  other 
poetical  works,  of  a  splendid  description  of  The  Last  Days  of 
Herailaneum ;  a  copy  of  which  poem,  for  a  more  mmute 
comparison  of  its  details  with  the  rest  of  the  organization^ 
was,  along  with  the  cast,  obligingly  left  by  Mr  W. 

A  humble  attempt  at  this  comparison  is  the  object  of  the 
paper  now  submitted  to  the  Society ;  and  it  may,  perhaps 
tend  to  increase  the  interest  to  declare,  that,  althou^  one 
of  the  two  inspectors  above  alluded  to,  the  writer  has  not 
seen  the  cast  since  the  first  glance  of  it,^-And  it  was  a  mere 
glance,— which  he  has  described;  on  which  occasion  he 
gave  his  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  the  Intellect  and  the 
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Ideality,  and  the  general  balance  of  the  three  regions  of  the  ' 
head ;  but  has  inferred  the  details  of  the  organization  from 
the  published  poem.  .  The  cast  is  now  on  the  table,  and,  af- 
ter a  brief  critical  analysis  of  the  work,  and  estimation  of  the 
faculties  thence' infbrt*)J,  any  df  the  itiettlhets  may  take  the 
cast  in  their  hands  and  report  the  organization.  '     ^  •    - 

Ideality  is 'ir  feeling;  not'  an'inteHeettial  power.  '  9?lie  or- 
gan has  Yiot  %  place  In  the  anterior  l6bfe  oTthe  bfain,  wfaaoh 
comprises  all  the  organs  of  intellect.    It  feels  -poetioftl  nip* 
ture,  and  will  give  tfac^  intdilectcral  powH^  the  itti^uls^  to  pro. 
ducfe  poetry,  colonring  all  {heir  productions  with  its  peculiar 
tints  and  hues;  but  of  itself  it  does  not  produce  ^poet^. 
Ideality  prompting  the  intellect  to  the  production  of  poetry, 
the  poetry  product  will  take  its  character  from  the  predo- 
minant faculties  of  the  whole  mind,  both  afiecttve  and  intel- 
lectual.     For  example,    Veneration,   Wonder,  Destructive^ 
ness,  and  Cautiousness  wtB  modify  IdealUy,' arid  prompt  Intel- 
lect to  the  description  of  such  an  overwhelming  event  as  the  de- 
struction of  Hereulafneiim,  by  the  first  eraptimi  of  Vesbvius; 
and'the  considerations,  "that  It  was  the  first,— ^the  revealmentof 
the  tremendous  secret  to  the  astonished  Mediterranean,  that 
Vesuvius  was  another  iBtna,  nay,  that  it  was  a  horrible 
mystery  to  the  devoted  victims,  enveloped  in  pitchy  dark- 
ness, showers  of  ashes^  soorthing  heat,  «nd  ^AiffiMatin^  close- 
ness, for  many  hours' before  the  final  and 'fatal  lava  was 
poured  forth,  what  had  befallen  them,  or  whether  or  not  the 
destruction  of  the  world  itse(f  4iad  arrfved,''->afe  so  many  ad- 
ditional recommendations  of  the  theme  to  such  an  organiza- 
tion.   The  poet  sug^ts  to  his  readers 'a  frequent  ritooUec- 
tion  of  these  important  &cts,  as  explaining  his  description 
of  the  effects  xst  the*  terror  produced  by  unknown  horrors, 
which  might,  otherwise  appear  urinAtural  or  overcharged.  *  He 
gives  the  younger  Pliny  as  his  authority  ferbia  description 
of  this  one  of  the  most  awfttl  events  recorded  in  history. 

Mr  A.  manifests  Individuality  strongly  in  both  its  depart- 
ments,   narrating  the  awful  event  in   no  shadowy  and  ge- 
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Bend  manner^  but  calling  up  each  ol^ect  in  minufe^and  real 
detail,  as  if  placed  befeie  the  aenaei.  Wkh  Idealkgr  in  full 
activity,  he  thus  begins  his  terrific  song  ^—  '^  ^* 

"  It  was  a  day  of  vfl^boiai,  aad  itaUfBoaiMpieiMa^   > 
And  fererish,  and  iiiexpHoaUe  ^m1,  ••  ^r        •  -*it  1  <  > 
In  HercMknteum'^  walls.  '  Tholieai^i  tUck^.  >  >.  J ' 
And  tonrid aimiyliere g ithe'iolid>»'faiti) i  r-ii -  h\*\W 
And  strong-edg'd  dondi^,  tlwtlkniiq^  the  fiAtt^ 
In  Tarious  and  opposing  courses  moved  >- 
1Ifhi<iMtdMfau»oftbes<MaryMrd'''  •-    * 

.   .    Tlw^.at^aBainienral%iiiaw.t9mirr4fi^ 

On  high : — ^tne  howling  of  the  red-ey'd  dog 
As  he  gaa^d  trembling  on  the  angry  heavens  :-^  '  - 
ThrhSbwBMiaiis  thsl'Swcotalffii^tfieWy  .  •     •>     r^.... 
^  TboQi^  «?ery  wind  was  IpckM^— portendjad^all     _^  ,  ^^ 
That  nature  with  some  dive  event  was  big^ 
And  laboured  in  its  birth.  -  '>'       j^'  n. 

The  artlsirs  stoo^'       '  *' 
Was  dosed  :-^ke  hasnntr  ef  th«  btmnf  mbMii  u\ 

,  Iiiqr  en  llie attffl ^-4n  the sttsDi stnsts  ^ -.  oirj 
The  hoof  of  steed  was  heard  n«l  :-^1tfeaifa  ks  sUd  ' 
The  wfaMiif  car  slept  on  its  noiseless  whealsi^'"^''  r 

.  'Vwas  silence  all,  ana  ap»rsliensto»daelt    .    '*:  -''^  '.^ 
And  terrible.    Whowa^'dabniidnii^taiif^      T 
From  the  dosed  house  at  tines  the  inHsntVseilHni?'^- 
The  voice  snppres^d  ef  bodhig  hur,  likeMs> 
Who  stnigrlcs  in  an  agonising  dream  :-^  * 

Anon  the  deep  and  cstemn  tones  of  prayer  :•—>    ' 
And  tlien  the  mingled  bnm  of  many  usmgvm 
In  earnest  talk,  yet  asiten'd  down  as  Hmk^  > 
Theytsldcfanirdefs^    From  a  shNr-oped  doer 
A  pale  and  shrinking  figure  came  at  thsies, 
Wm  wild  and  gleaming  eye  a  moment  timi^A 
Up  la  the  |»itchy  imiaraent  >^hen  baek 
In  hasle  wididrew,  and  with  such  gentle  hand 
As  his  who  fears  to  wake  an  enemy. 
The  portd  dedd  again. 

As  day  advanced, 
Bntphweeos  fiunea  pervaded  all  the  air/'  Ac 

There  are  many  strongly-marked  touches  of  tlie  parental 
affection  in  the  iearfol  descripticniS)  of  which  I  have  read  bat 
a  small  part;  and  we  shall  afterwards  find  fitrther  teaaon  to 
expect  the  oigan  of  this  propensity  large  in  tbaauthor.  For 
example,^- 


t*m  rr«»B^»««  *«•■■.••«  M 


«'  Who  ileept  wiihb  the  diy  ^— I<ej  the  pn. 
Vfho,  labooriDg  hard  (br  bftttb^ — ^#ith  bdrftum;  hrair, 
A^  ttnae  ftod  bliiahhur  ayg^^^el  ihnh^i^lMk 
Of  his  ooDTulsed  ftnd  jjwpi^  cmUi  ? 

Sleeps  she^ 
The  iMimhiii^qwdb«ri#fc»thefartrAiii     ^     tr 
Of  her  ddirioQs;  fnftnt  l»reB  j<«4he  lipa 
That  catrs^ioq^w  dmia  the  dried^up  Iwta^  ' ; 
Weti  with  the  ipatei'  famk  the  tnbe  eooi  mU;  '      * 
'Mflltwiridaailse  leMtandog'^r 

fl 

A  great  endowment  <if  Coburing,  at  baa  Dlten  been  aud 
of  Moore,  gtvesr*a  briffianey  t6  a  poefa  descripdonf  ;  a  aort 
of  variolated  enaniidiiDgs  aoal<?|gou3  to  what  wquld  be  pro- 
duced on  the  ej9  by  a  gorgeoiia  dispkj  of  the'  ooloura 
tfaemaelTea.    The  following  passage  is  rich  in .  the  aort  of 

*  ■ 

ornament  alluded  to  :— 

"  Ho  swi^iraiielias  of  eoloor  here 
As  &i?fha  \hmti  *wishiae:-pHia  toft  tinta  v 

Like  those  ofiHfiBft  May  asonij    whea  day^ahrifhl  god 
Loohaoittiliay  from  behmd  ddicioui  misis  ; 
Throwini^  his  sbn^  nm  on  the  glisteaiiig  grass, . 
Where,  'gaiifit'lha  riek  deep  gveaa,  the  eawslip  habgi 
His  elsgant  Mk  of  purest  g9U:-f*<he  pale, 
Swaefrpevfiuaed  primrose  lifts  its  Cmss  to  haavva 
Like  thefaU«  arttcss  gaae  of  iaflmey/'    &c. 

•  •  •  •  •       -. 

"  Natiue't  too  oft  luwriaad  trassmiB  Uess'd 
That  soeae  of  wo.    The  pure  white  aoartile  shaft 
That  bears  akfk  tha  princalv  portieo 
Of  the  pfDud  palneac*— the  bhiek  duagean  gate^— 
The  pallid  elatua  a'ar  sone  hoaoor'd  tenb 
That «f«r  daooaiaf  haags;    aad  the  broaae  Mam 
That  bares  ids  Meodislilaad  swead  8— the  sehwn  toae 
ThattoSer  thasepulGhre  his  dart  yasn  boughs 
Hangs  melancholy ;    and  the  riFid  flower 
That  ia  its  coarse  still  looks  upea  the  sua  ^<»    • 
The  de^brown  earth,  and  the  frssh  garden  tints 
Of  emerald,  with  flowers  of  every  stain 
The  rainbow's  tiye  can  give ;— >4he  beggar^s  rags, 
^^    And  the  cerulean  Uue  of  beauty's  rolw  ;— 
All  in  one  ondistiDguishable  hue 
Are-ebd,  «f  lurid-JMness.    In  the  stiaets 
Thomaadi  of  fire^tipyd  Jignres  roam  aaufcied 
And  fearfiiL    '  Is  this  mom  ?'  they  ask, 

*  Ob !  what  a  niglit  wePve  pasiTd  l-4mt  is  tUs  atom  ^ 
'And  whm  18  that,  high  in  the  gory  deads. 
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*  That  orb  of  brighter  crimen  ?'    Oh  it  faze 
UDnumber'd  wide  and  wifetfbl  eyer.— By  heavens ! 
It  is  the  flua  in  his  meritNtn  fields  t"       - 


«  fi 


Combined  with  (Softer  and  mor^  joyous  feelings,,  many  a 
one,  Destructiveness  must,  as  a  faculty,  entst  ia^coiAiiderable 
endowment  in  this  author  to  prompt  the  images  of  ruin  in 
which  he  deals;  while  ever  and  anon  he. breaks  the  monotony 
and  deepens  the  effect  of  the  horrors  by  some  exquisite  con- 
trast of  human  bliss.  The  wretched  E[erculaneans  are  visit- 
ed by  a  deluge  of  hot  rain,  the  effects  of,  which  are  tremea- 
(dous ;  but  the  passage  is  too  long  to  extract.    (  Vide  p.  23.) 

Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Destructiveness^  copibin^  to  give 
dreadful  effect  to  another  passiige.     {Vide  p.  30  to  35.) 

The  author  has  concentrated  the  whole  of  hi$  genius  in 
the  following  description  :  A  soldier  is  separated  from  his 
only  childs  and  iqimureci  in  a  dungeoi)  for  a.o^J^i^y.pffence  ; 
but  afterwards,  through  tbecotnpassion  of  the  jailer,4He  boy 
18  admitted  to  bis  cell.  The  father. and  cbi|ci^  g^^.io  the 
heat  i^d  b^ieatbl^ss^clpseoess  of  the  jairs.ihe^Qr  ,^  .t^ujindera, 
aad  feel.tbe  masaive  prison  heaving  with  ^he  eartbqiwke; 
the  child  is  killed  by  the  ligblning,  ap.d  U^s  f^ut^^f  the  fa- 
ther^ reach :—  < 

''  Where,  wretched  father  !  \%  thy  boy  ?     Th<m>Galtest 
His  name  in  raiu^— ha  cairni^  au&wer  tl|eerr-n  ' 

Loudly  the.fatlier  OfUled.uiMUi  his  child  :•—  • 
No  voice  replied.     Tremblings  aod  aoxioiiKly 
He  seareh'u  their  couch  of  straw  !*— w4thii^idk>n^tkaste 
•Tixid  round  his  stiDted  iiniits,  aad>  \mf  ^dl, 
Groped  darkling  on  the  earth ;— «no  child  was  there« 
Again  he  called  :—4igain  at  farthest  stretch 
Of  his  accursed  fettarsy^-^iU  the  blMd 
Seom'd  bursting  from  bis  ear6,«-<and  from  h\»  eyes 
Fire  flashed, — Se  strained  with  arm  extended  far 
And  fiofen  widely  spread,  i; reedy  to  touch 
Though  but hiv idol's fprnaeh:.    'UselaBtDil  1 
Yet  still  renew'd :— «till  round  and  round  be  goes. 
And  strains  and  snatches, — and  wich  dreadful  cries 
Calls  on  his  bayi    Mad  hetkiy  firtis  btmf  'now  t^^  ■ 
He  plants  «|;aiiist tbe  waU,  his  fiaet  ;whi»  ebain 
6r«a|y ; — tugs  with  giant  stjreDfth  to  force  away 
Thedeep^driven  staple  ;-^yelU  and  shrieks  with  r^ge. 
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Aid  Iik»«  deMTl  lioo  m  the  snare 
Ragiqg  to  break  bi«  toi]0,-«4o  and  fro  bouc^  , 
But  lee  !  the  grouiid  is  opeoing : — a  Uue  light 
If  ocmtSy  gently  wanng^^i-noiflmB : — ^thin  and  cold 
"  It  aaamtj  and  like  a  rainbow  tint,  not  flame ; 
But  by  it9  lustre,  on  the  earth  outstretched^ 
Behold  the  lifeless  child  ! — ^his  dress  is  singed. 
And  orer  his  serene  hce  a  dark  line 
Feints  out  the  lightning's  track." 

The  unhappy  father  obtains  a  last  embrace :— The  heav- 
ing ground  brings  the  child  within  his  grasp.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment ;  for 

''  Death  came  soon,  and  swift, 
Andpangkn. 

The  huge  mle  sunk  down  at  onoe 
Into  the  opening  earth.  Walls — arches — ^roof-« 
And  deep  founcbtion-stones— «]1  mingling  fell  I" 

Burning  roeks  launched  from  Vesuvius  are  vividly  describe 
ed  in  several  passages  that  follow. 

In  other  parts,  the  poet  describes  the  various  modifications 
of  mania  which  such  dreadful  over««xdtement  ooeasions.  It 
is  borne  out  by  fact,  that  Destructiveness  is  apt  to  rush  in- 
to diseased  paroxysm  in  such  circumstances.  Defoe,  in  his 
History  of  the  Plague  in  London,  mentions  instances  of  sud- 
den impulses  to  destroy  and  indiscriminately  massacre  seiz- 
ing  over-horrified  individuals ;  and  we  all  remember  the  nar- 
rative  of  the  maniac  ferocities  of  the  wrecked  crew  of  the 
Meduse.  Mr  Atherstone  is  therefore  by  no  means  out  of 
nature, — in  other  words,  unpbrenological, — in  his  pictures 
of  such  frightful  excesses.  He  describes  suddenly-stricken 
maniacs  rushing  through  the  streets  with  drawn  swords,  at- 
tacking M  they  meet,  and  at  last  falling  in  conflict  with  each 
other. 

A  ftimiljF-picture  is  then  given  of  a  wretched  man  and  his 
wife,  two  blooming  daughters  and  a  son,  exceeding  perhqis 
in  horror  any  thing  painted  by  Mr  Atherstone.  The  sud- 
den  maniac  rage  of  the  hitherto  gentle  wife,  the  death  in 
difierent  ways  of  the  children,   and  the  stone-like  indiffer- 
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ence  of  the  husband  in  ^«  nmoAj  mBiimaik  laughiag  wild,^ 
ttre  imndetotd  quite  as  natu^d  as  horrible.  The  fnaHKbut 
vain  attempts  of  some  in  their  despur  to  escape  lOBiiflQet 
steeds,  or  in  thieir  chkriots,  are  finely  described^  -  AhoAgh 
perhaps  in  some  degree  extravagantly.  The  picture- o£'6iial 
destruction  tvhich  follows  is  overwhelmuigi  ThelaMbdkMl 
is  fearfully  graphic :— 

"  Through  the  city  now 
The^re-iloodgoes^  and  in  a  cataract  hu^  ■•  •     ^     - 

From  the  tttep  rocks  pours  down  into  the  seaw*-^   ,  . 
Right  o'er,  with  sweep  tremeDdous,  the  red  stream 
Launches  into  the  deep : — the  deep  shrinks  back 
Hissing  and  roaring— steaming  to  the  skiasi  ■? 
Seething  like  hottest  caldron  : — ^flashing  up 
Torrents  of  boiling  brine,  and  darkening  all     ^     •  .  v-     ^ 
With  clouds  of  densest  mist.    Again  the  waves 
Return  ; — again  the  fiery  cataract  meets 
And  drives  it  bellowing  back.*—  .     .     ,^,,f| 


The  city  at  last  sinks  in  the  earth  :— > 


.'  ♦     .'•  nil 

''  'Tis  gone !  where  laM        >  ^ 


The  mighty  city  stood  no  trace  is  left ; 

Its  costly  (Mdaces — ^its  splendid  streets—- 

Its  awful  temples — all  are  gone.     Remains 

A  dark-hued  plain  alone,  whose  rugged  iace 

The  lessening  lightnings  plough ;— o'er  which  the  flood 

Of  lava  slowly  settles  in  a  lake..* 

Years — ages — centuries — shall  pass  away — 

And  none  shall  tell  where  once  that  city  stood." 

■  * 

Besides  a  large  endowment  of  the  knowing  orgaaa^  the 
poem  manifests  a  high  degree  of  the  reflecting.  Compai:iaali) 
iwitb  all  its  train  of  metaphor,  simile^  and  allq[ory,  gneatfy 
enriches  the  composition ;  and  Causality  is  evident  in  4be 
well-atranged  and  necessary  sequenee  of  the  inoideiitB. 

In  the  same  volume  there  is  another  poem  from  wbicbiie 
might' enlarge  the  inferences  df  the  poet^a  ogganiaation,  ^bnt 
must  be  content  with  referring  to  it.  It  is  founded  on  •the 
Magical  story  in  Xenophon  of  Abradates  and  Panthea* 

The  volume  is  the  work  of  an  authar»  not  only  of  b^h  in- 
tellectual powers,  fervid  imagination,  and  correct  taste,  but 
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httring-aU  tba^  Biipericvtty  of  laond  feeling  which 


itaeif  in  the  vords,  and  no,  doubt  in  the  deecU»  of 
thdinuBt  flfBHderate  kindliness,  justicei  apd  generonty, 
'  ia.ttfeixing  the  development  I  have  contemplated  the 
whole  poem;  to  which  the  reader  may  have  access.  The 
qwotadonsy  which  are  necessarily  limited,  are  not  of  them, 
selves  sufficient ;  they  are  given  as  specimens  only.. 

The  development  inferred,  in  so  far  as  the  poem  affords 
data,  may  turn  out  to  be  something  like  the  following ;  and 
the^lpoordance^  if  it  appears,  will  lend  support  to  the  doc- 
trine, that,  as  the  instrument  of  a  sound  literary  criticism. 
Phrenology  stands  aione  and  unrivalled.* 


AmativeDen,  full. 
PhiloprogeDitiTeoesSy  large. 
Adhesiyeness,  large. 
Combatlveneae,  large. 
Destractiveneaa,  large. 
Cautiousness,  rather  large. 
Benevolence,  larg& 
Veneration,  large. 
Hope,  Inge* 
Ideality,  very  large. 
Conscientlousnesa,  large. 
Pirmnesf,  large. 


Individuality,  large. 
Eventuality,  large. 
Porm,  rather  large. 
Weight,  rather  large. 
Colouring,  large. 
Locality,  full. 
Time,  moderate. 
Language,  large. 
Comparison,  large. 
Causality,  large. 
Imitation,  large. 
Wonder,  large. 


Since  reading  to  the  Phrenological  Society  the  preceding, 
the  author  has  seen  Mr  Atherstone^s  <*  Midsummer  Day^s 
Dream  ;^  in  which,  as  an  effusion  of  Ideality,  he  is  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  living  poet.  His  Ideality  not  only  fulfils 
the  definition  of  the  power^  by  ceaselessly  aspiring  to  some- 
thing yet  higher  and  higher  in  every  kind  of  excellence,  but 
is  seconded  by  other  high  powers  in  realizing  these  aspira- 
tions  in  descriptkm.  The  descriptions  in  this  poem  are 
gorgeous   and    splendid,   and  in  no  way  belie 


*  When  the  author  of  this  p^>er  read  his  inferential  development  of  the. 
poet,  the  president,  and  one  or  two  skilful  members,  took  the  cast  in  their 
hands,  and  stated,  organ  by  organ^  their  opinion  of  the  real  development* 
The  inftmitial  vas  pronomwed  light  in  every  orgu  emimcfated.    For  some 
oipuia  the  poems  afforded  no  data,— >£ditor. 
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thet^i^ganimtioQ;  while  tlm«  isa  y^  larger  dement  than 
H^culaneum  can  supply,  of  kindness  and'  of'  jojoinoemp 
firuit  of  a  beautiful  endowment  of  the  mond  MDtiiiMttts, 
which  enjoys  nature's  sweets  and  bounties,  exquisitely  and 
gratefully,  and  loves  to  see  them  enjoyed  by  every  other 
sentient  being.     We  cannot  withhold  the  rising  sum — 

''  Towards  the  east 
An  atmosphere  of  goldeb  light/ that  grew 
Momently  hrighter,  and  intensely  bright, 
Proclaiin'd  the  approaching  sun.     Now — now  he  comes:—' 
A  dazzling  point  emerges  from  the  sea; 
It  spreads; — it  rises: — Now  it  seems  a  dome 
Of  burning  gold : — higher  and  rounder  now 
It  mounts — it  swells: — now,  like  a  huge  balloon 
Of  light  and  fire,  it  rests  upon  the  rim 
Of  waters ;  lingers  there  a  moment ;— rthen-— 
Soars  up. — 

Exulting  I  stretch'd  forth  my  arms. 
And  hail'd  the  king  of  summer.    Every  hill 
Put  on  a  £ace  of  gladness ;  every  tree 
Shook  his  green  leaves  in  joy :  the  meadows  laughM ; 
The  deep  glen,  where  it  caught  the  amber  beams. 
Began  to  draw  its  misty  veil  aside. 
And  smile  and  glisten  through  its  pearly  tear. 
The  birds  struck  up  their  chorus ;  the  young  lambs 
Scour'd  over  hill  and  meadow ; — all  that  lived 
Looked  like  a  new  creation,  over-fill'd 
With  health  and  joy ;  nay,  ev'n  the  inanimate  earth 
Seem'd  coming  into  life. 

But  glorious  far 
Beyond  all  else  the  mighty  God  of  light 
Mounting  the  crystal  firmament :  no  eye 
May  look  upon  his  overwhelming  pomp : 
Power  and  majesty  attend  his  steps ; 
Ocean  and  earth  adoring  gaze  on  him  :— <• 
In  lone  magnificence  he  takes  his  way 
Through  the  bright  solitude  of  heaven. 

The  sea 

Was  clear  and  purely  blue,  save  the  broad  path 
Where  the  sunbeams  danced  on  the  heaving  billows. 
That  seem*d  a  high  road,  paved  with  atom-suns. 
Where,  on  celestial  errands,  to  and  fro, 
'Tween  heaven  and  earth  might  gods  or  angels  walk." 

Room  ought  to  be  found  at  the  present  moment  for  the 
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•  *  « 

deacriptioii  of  a  ooiiiet*s  enoounter  with  theetfi'th  ;'l>iii;  "al- 
tlMMtgh  ii  txi^  eibit  at  Ideality,  it  i^'  too  long.     '      •       •  M 
The  pott,'  trtftersing  boundlees  space  WhK  a'iselesHtd  conl. 
ductor,*  isees'  a  worid  destroyed  and  a  son  created  :-^     " 

a 
t  \i 

"  But  He  who  hath  destroy'd  can  re-create. 
'Itk  ttapif  flpace  and  darkness,  suddenly 
We  l^ave  beheld  a  cloud  of  pearly  light ; 
And  all  about>  to  infinite  extent. 
The  ether  thickening  like  a  radiant  mist; 
Working  tumultuously, — and  round,  and  round. 
Rushing  in  endless  circles, — wheel  in  \irhed. 
Anon,  the  pearly  cloud  becomes  a  sphere ; 
Condenses — brightens— glows — revolves— expands — 
Flashes*— and  burns— and  darts  excessive  light,— 
And  grasps  the  kindled  ether  as  it  rolls. 
Turning  it  all  to  fire ;  and  round  and  rounds 
Swifter  and  ^ter  vehemently  whirls  and  burns. 
And  gathers  prodigious  bulk, — till  lo !— it  is  a  son !"    ' 

Even  with  the  foregoing  appendix,  added  in  consequence 
of  seeing  the  **  Midsummer  Day's  Dream,'*  we  are  not  permit- 
ted yet  io  dismiss  Mr  Atherstone.  Since  that  appendix  it- 
self was  written,  his  genius  has  given  to  the  world  part  of 
a  yet  more  important  poetical  work,  and  one  which,  while 
it  still  more  strongly  confirms  our  phrenobgical  exposition 
of  his  talents,  will,  there  can  hardly  be  a  question,  rank  him 
among  the  foremost  of  living  poets.  We  allude  to  a  regular 
epic  poem  on  the  exalted  theme  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  with 
the  first  six  books  of  which  he- has,  we  may  safely  say,  de- 
lighted the  poetical  world.*  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  ana- 
lyze such  a  work  at  the  end  of  a  phrenological  critique  on 
the  poet's  lesser  productions ;  we  will  not  even  quote  from 
its  pages.  We  have  read  the  six  books  almost  without  rising, 
so  much  of  brilliancy  and  deep  interest  do  they  possess,  and 
80  little  of  the  heaviness  of  most  epic  poems ;  and  we  were 
witness  lately  in  London  to  the  high  popularity  of  the  poem, 


*  8ioce  we  wrote  this  we  find  our  opioion  essentially  oonfirmcd  by  that  of 
the  Sdkiburgh  Reriewtn. 
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-«€ani«g ou]^  4i»it  flidi  ait  tb9.  same  time  with  MflKkl*s«gQr« 
geouspcture  on.th^.saoie  subject;  and,  moreot^t^^fttiillli^ 
great  inereaie  of  the  iatece^  existed  by  bofeof  thfie  kMmd 
pioductioiis  of  genius,  produced  by  the  €i^^c^mffim^  ^ihe 
u^^  l^ng.  intimate  frieiid8>  who  had  w<y fc^i  ^tegri)|iq^ 
tbomglv  lA  tbcdr  separate  Hoes  of  arU  ^itk  Ajmipttaitffflf 
poctioal  f^elii^  from  ^i^hioh  they  Kepeotihr^y  t^^tiped  ^  Ugli* 
eet  advantagw  Que  dfcumstaQce  siij^larlyieoii&rtna'iiftit 
was  smd  aborein  this  paper>  of  Mr AtbeoitoiieKaiinirase 
hre  of  Colourisg^  He  could  scaroelyy  it  seemf ,  bt  satiified 
with  the  hi^est  touches  of  his  friend^s  penell,  vi  Ibis  depart- 
meat ;  but  urged  him  to  still  farther  effbrta  of  mlodiMigptill 
the  effect  became  quite  dazzling.  To  ottr^fiirendogicd 
rcmders  yie  strongly  recommend  both  die  pofi0^^^mcb>thfcqa» 
tuae  of  tim  *•  Fall  !of  Nineveh.''  i  / 1  ,i  .i>  w  ol  a  oi 

ARTICLE  XIII.  ^ '^  ^'  ^^ 


An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Connexion  of  the  Mind 
Brain^  xriih  Remarks  on  Phrenology  and  Ma^eriiiMsntj  hf 
Wtmam  WHdmHh^  Member  of  the  Boyal  CcOege  of  Sur- 
geona  in  London^  and  qf  the  PhUosophiald  and  Literary 
SofAety  of  Leeds.    London  and  Leedsj  I8S8,  pp.  74. 

A 

This  pamphlet  was  occasioned  by  opinions  expressed  b^ 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  in  an  ^*  Essay  on  Cramolog/^ 
and  in  a  '^  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Intellectual  Emotions,** 
read  before  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literkry  Society. 
Owing  to  the  exclusion  of  all  useful  phjrGnoIogioal  infbhnl^ 
tion  from  popular  education,  the  great  body  of  the  rtadihg 
public  of  England  are  as  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  8tru<5- 
ture  and  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  their  own  bodies, 
and  of  t^  connexion  between  the  body  and  mind,  as  df  the 
geography  of  the  moon,  or  the  rural  economy  of  the^OI&r« 


ciiiMllti«l^ftfrl9ie  purpoiee  tif'tLdOtm&f  brolS^OmdrXat^ 
aMyb'^H'Hippotieiit  (Of  tiew  and  mpoirtatit  ihftM;  fhey  IM 
tikdy  f(9'¥^t  tf«iy  thing,  to  be  alarmed  at  any  thing,  and 
tonj^igtfteate  luvy  thing,  connected  with  phy8i(9logy,  whieh 
inytjndft^fioMtJIiiled'oraole  uny  b€^  pledged  to  doaounoeto 
itgiA  utt  wo9hy  of  such  tt^tmem.  The  IUt.  R.  W.  Ha- 
■AkMittiiag  wxtKmi  an  essay  avd  deliver^  t^ofeB  to  iiK 
ftmfti  the  NAKtitig  peopie  of  Leeds,  thkt^'  not  a  sing;le 
"^'iivaof  faas^emr  baeo  favnkhed  that- a  mewal  operation  4s 
^•qMitfotsdfwitbfdie  haad  or  iu  hitarioi*  ftum^'*  that  ^  the 
^f^eniiiphalon  has  aa  maoh  connexion  with  HMod  and  character 
^^'^ai'Xte'ittarfMr  of  the  leg-bone;^  that  Ae  beKtef  of  the 
nufiAfbtuk^giib^  seat  in  or  connexion  with  the  bndn,  kada 
to  a  low  degrading  materialism  and  infidelity ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  Phrenology  has  no  rational  claims  to  credibi* 
lity ;  and  such  .appears  to  be  the  state  of  information  in 
Leeds,  that  Mr  Wildsmith,  himself  a  surgeon,  has  consider- 
ed  it  necessary  to  puUish  an  able  and  eloquent  pamphlet  of 
74  octavo  pages  to  prove  by  authority j  as  well  as  by  fact  and 
jwason,  thai  the  mind  u  connected  with  the  brain,  and  that 
this  fact  in  nature  is  not  subversive  of  our  holy  religion. 
We  record  these  discussions  to  afford  posterity  an  index  to 
the  attainments  of  the  present  enlightened  age  on  the  sub- 
ject of  human  nalnre ;  that  they  may  render  a  just  tribute  to 
Phrenology,  when,  by  its  becoming  a  branch  of  popular 
^aducation,  it  shall  have  delivered  them  from  such  a  chaoe 
4^  ignoranoa,  bigotry,  and  conceit.  » 

Mr  Wydsmith  commences  his  pamphlet  with  a  sketch  of 
the  intellectual  feoulties,  and  describes  them  as  consisting  of 
sensation,  perception,  memory,  judgment,  &c.  according  to 
the  exploded  philoaophy  of  Locke.  This  is  at  variance  nitb 
Phrenology,  and  we  do  not  perceive  what  led  him  into  the 
error.  According  to  phrenology  these  are  modes  of  action 
of  primitive  iaculties>  but  not  faculties  themselves.  In  his 
anxiety  also  to  gjet  quit  of  the  charge  of  natcrialisQ),  be  is 


€€ 
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beMyedi  intO'  ioooiiMtelioies. .  SVir  «xa»i^9  be  remarks^ 
that  ff  it'OOgbt  to  be  adDilo«ledged,'that,tiie-labdiiri4if'>o«r' 
Bmemtan  kuM  doM^  nuuii  to  explaia  tbe  qu8lh)e8'ii^*«tfp«cifsial ; 

iU  8tatei^9f  exiateoce."—:'"  The  many  curioMs  find  ^TfKfffffS^to^.^ 
wnich  every  where  are  supplied  For  our  cognizance  anq  renectiOD,* 
'*  etiMe  tn  to  couijeettir^,  with  some  de^e  of  tio)afiMhc@,%mW 
"  of  .tl^peecri^ts  aiM  uiysterieB  of  tl|i&  sileikt  butta^(\ll  beings"  ibTM»x 
occurs  on  page  5;  and   on  pa^  7  be  sa^rs,    "  We  .^,f.®  JS^jjft^l|r; 
**  incapable  of  conceiving  of  spirit  or  mind  in  its  abstract' £ina'llep£ 
''  mtt' tnaHife ;"  and  in  a  note  to  page  66  beol»eitves,i  4ciWeWiP<^' 
*'  truly  conceive  of  nothing  but  with,  an  allusion  or  a  j'effureQC%49o 
'*  matter :  however  we  may  talk  or  think  of  spirit,  our  langua§» 
"  fkits  us  when  we  attempt  its  description.    We  cannot  have  a  uo- 
'^  tioi>  of.aoy  being  whieh  does  not  occupy  a  certain  space,  ^lioicefsr' 
"  subtle  it  may  be."  ..  .j'X)  •  <r 

Wq  notice  these  inconsistencies,  in  oi»derol<},|>ri^isSW)r^} 
forqibiy  ou  the  mind  of  our  readers  what  we  ^on^^^lld  I^c 
the  tr^e  doctrine,  on  the  subject  of  the  n^ind^SfSal^taiifiPj  addi' 
which  will  never  be  found  to  lead  to  incoosiaieneyi^o  lfa^9v' 
this..  .The  popular  notion,  that  we  are  con8f;ioiusipfjii|iiQ0;,' 
or  spirit,  as  something  within  us  which,  thii^a  w4j<fi^l$. 
wholly  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  body^is,^a^i9«|ei»? 
illusion,  originating  in  the  psychological  fact,  thi|t  jtht-mod'M 
is  not  conscious  of  its  own  organs.     These  are  nmd&  H^ojifb;' 
to  ua  solely  by  observation  and  experiment*     We  nmy^iei^ 
well  ai&rm,  that  it  is.  spirit  which  raises  our  arnas  and  W>¥f^ 
our  legs,  independent  of  organic  apparatus,  as  that  Uii;^  spifil^ 
which  thinks  and  feels  without  the  interventioa  sf  OTgfl#.s» 
We  are  not  conscious  of  the  agency  of  nerves  in^moving  f^^ 
limbs*  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  intervention  of  /t|lib 
brain  in  thinking ;  but  experiment  and  observation,  d^iuo^.  ' 
strate,  that  without  nerves  the  arms  and  legs,  oai^aot  tbo  >,. 
moved ;  and  that  without  brain,  thought  ai^  feeling. oaposl^:. 
be  experienced  or  manifested  in  this  world.    il^very.q^Ticy^]  . 
tion,  therefore,  that  we  know  any  thing  whi^tev^. ,aV%#/'»! 
mind  or  spirit,  as  it  exists  in.  itse)f,  and  upi^ni^ct^^litl^i 
matter,  is  a  pure  fancy ;  and  it  is  always  safest  fpfi  bfefril^ 
come  to  the  ultiipate. truth  at  once,  without  fear  oCifs^Q^affbt 
quences.  ;  .  i    jiot^no 
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If  diflo  we  have  no  keoirladg&orfespweiMie  of  oulidviiN- 
defmideiit' of  (inatter,  it  is  otmoUsvUist'  be  who  undettakee 
to  idemoiMlrate  the  immatemlky  of  the -soul  (warn  neatom^ 
deceives  himself ;  he  has  not  on^  fact  in  nature  on  which  to 
grciuod  ax(  ioference;  and  inferences  without  px?enuses  .ari9) 
mere  fancies.  '  Alt'  that  observation  and  reasbn  establisih  is,* 
that  man  possesses  certain  animal  propensities,  moral  sentir. 
ments,  and  inteUectual  faculties^  and .  that  in  this  life  theser 
never  operate  except  in  connexion  with  organs. 

To  the  opponent  who  objects  that  this  is  materialism,  we 
hare  only  one  ansivier,"— It.  is  an  undeniable  fact,  it  is  the 
true  constitution  of  nature;  Grod  is  the  author  of  nature; 
He  created  miad  and  body,  and  united  them  thue.  *  Yon 
■lay  call  bis  workmanship  materialism^  or  immaterialism, 
or  'by .  any  other  appellation  ;  but  if,  by  designating  if 
by  an  opprobrions  epithet  you  mean  to  condemn  it,  you 
ait  in  judgment  on  the  Almighty ;  whereas  we  bow  before 
his  'wiiidom  and  admire  his  works.  If  you  do  the  same, 
we  lire  agreed ;  and  then  we  conclude,  that  the  Ddty  has* 
not  enred  in  bestowing  on  man  the  constitution  which  he  ac^' 
tually  possesses. 

But  it  will  be  said,  man  cannot  be  immortal,  if  in  this  life 
his  mind  is  not  known,  except  in  connexion  with  material 
organs;  and  how  can  we  ascertain  that,  when  these  organs 
are  dissolTed,  there  will  be  any  mind  remaining  f  We  reply, 
that  it  is  a  grave  error,  which  has  too  long  been  allowed  to 
occupy  the  public  mind,  that  immortality  can  be  established 
by  determining  the  substance  of  which  the  mind  is  com- 
posed. In  point  of  fact,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sub* 
staiice  or  essence  of  every  created  object ;  and,  if  mind  un*^ 
eonneeted  with  matter  is  absolutely  unknown  to  us,  hoW  can 
we  discover  what  its  substance  is  P  Farther,  the  notion  that 
immaterial  substances  (if  such  an  incongruous  combination 
of  Words  may  be  allowed)  are  indestructible,  and  therefore 
immoital,  but  that  material  existences  are  destructible,  and 
therefore  tfansitory,  owes  its  origin  to  the  ages  of  barbarism, 
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when  the  limits  of  human  knowledge  were  disr^g|nrded, 
and  the  real  constitution  of  the  universe  unknown.  As  al- 
ready  observed,  immaterial  substance  or  essence  i^,|i  niere 
abstraction  of  the  human  imagination,  altogether  unknown 
either  to  our  senses  or  understanding  :  every  thing  we  see, 
hear,  and  feel,  is  material,  and  our  owi>  mupds  ate  un- 
known to  us  except  incorporated  with  matter^  What  a 
miserable  foundation,  therefore,  on  which  to  rest  our  Jiopes 
of  immortality  is  a  hypothesis  that  has  no  basis  beyond  the 
human  imagination  I  This,  indeed,  is  almost  self-evident. 
Immaterial  essence  is  unknown  to  us ;  its  properties,  there- 
fbre,  are  unknown ;  and  hence  it  is  a  mere  gratuitous  as* 
sumption,  that  one  of  its  properties  is  indestructibilitj.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  depends  cm 
its  immateriality^  is  to  mmntain  that  it  depends  on  a  mere 
mental  abstraction,  on  a  notion,  on  a  phantom,  unsuppoacted 
and  unsupportable  either  by  fact  or  inference. 

It  is  equally  unphiiosophical  to  contend  that  matter  is 
perishable.  This  was  the  idea  of  ignorant  schoolmen.  The 
researches  of  modem  chemistry  have  shown  that  matter,  so 
far  as  our  experience  reaches,  does  not  perish,  but  merely 
changes  its  forms  and  combinations. 

Do  we  then,  we  shall  be  asked,  profess  ourselves  to  be 
materialists,  and  confess  that  Phrenology  leads  to  this  re- 
sult P  We  profess  ourselves  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
substance  of  the  mind^  and  of  the  substance  of  every  thing 
else;  but  we  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  Creator,  that 
be  has  made  no  mistake  in  regard  to  the  essence  of  the 
nund ;  that  He  has  constituted  it  of  the  right  materials  to 
fulfil  its  destinies ;  and,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  all 
dispute  and  discussion  about  its  substance,  and  the  conse- 
qneaoes  of  its  being  made  of  this.or  of  that,  are,  philosojiUM 
cally  speaking,  puerile  and  absurd,  and,  theolo^cally^  im- 
pons. 

How  then  orei we  to  disoovisr  the  destinieB  of  themiad? 
Sip9Bkiag  ^  phUatophere^  we  answer,  just  as  w«  cKssovai  4he 


ill 
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ends  or  purposes  of  any  other  created  object^  from  its  quali- 
ties and  their  relations  to  other  beings.     It  is  from  the  mind 

•    ,     ■  •  ,  *  ^       . 

possessing  faculties  of  Benevolence,  Ideality,  Veneration^ 
Hope^  Conscientiousness,  and  Intellect,  and  from  the  re- 
lations of  these  faculties  to  the  creation  and  the  Crea* 
tor,  that  all  rational,  inferences  in  favour  of  immortality 
must  be  deduced.  This  subjeil  is  discussed  at  length  in 
the  article  Materialism,  in  the  first  volume  of  tliis  Joi^r-* 
Hal^  published  also  in  Mr  Combers  Elements  and  System,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader.  With  all  deference,  we  conceivj^ 
that  this  view  of  the  basis  of  immortality,  as  it  is  the  true 
ene,  is  far  more  rational,  satisfactory,  and  impregnable,  than 
the  lame  assumptions  on  which  this  tenet  is  generally  rested. 
If  it  cannot  be  supported  on  these  grounds,  we  humbly  think, 
that  reason  must  be  altogether  abandoned  as  maintaining  it^ 
and  Its  foundation  placed  at  once  on  revelation  alone. 

Mr  Wildsmith  is  completely  and  triumphantly  successful 
after  he  leaves  the  barren  and  intricate  field  of  metaphysics. 
He  proves  the  connexion  of  the  miqd  with  the  brain,  first,  by 
the  most  incontestable  physiological  facts ;  and,  secondly,  by 
quotations  from  the  greatest  authorities,  vis.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton»  Locke,  Dr  Clarke,  Dr  Porterfield^  Dr  Watts,  Denham, 
Pr  Bates,  Haller,  Blumenba/ch,  and  Abemethy  ;  and  he  re* 
fers  to  White,  John  Hunter,  Gordon,  Kicherand,  Bell,  Ma- 
gendie,  Tiedeman,  and  many  others. 

He  supports  his  third  head,  that  the  connexion  of  the 
mind  and  brain  does  not  lead  to  materialism  and  ipfidelity, 
also  by  able  arguments  and  the  greatest  authorities,  such  as 
Dugald  Stewart,  Haller,  &c.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style) 
ivhich,  although  occasionally  incorrect,  is  elevated,  and  some- 
times eloquent,  we  select  the  following  passage : 

**  Students  of  Medicine !  you  have  been  told,  that  to  believe  in 
^  the  brain  being  the  organ  of  thought  is  to  encourage  the  most 
''  handful  enemv  to  Christianity,  the  greatest  foe  to  rel^n  and  to 
''  truth.  I  tell  you  it  is  not ;  and  1  have  too  mnch  interest  and 
"^  concern  in  your  welfare  and  future  happiness  to  wish  to  deceive 
'^  you,  or  in  anywise  to  divert  your  attention  fimni  the  sacred  foiint 
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<'  of  perfect  and  eternal  truth.    I  have  produced  my  evidenoe^  isi- 

''  partially  selected  my  authorities^  candidfy  stated  the  result  pf  what 
''  18  most  consonant  to  truth,  and  ha^e  shown  you  ihat  the  pma- 
'^  ments  and  the  pillars  of  your  profession  liave  uniformly  adydcajted 
'*  these  doctrines.  Examine  diligently  for  yourselves^ — let  i^p  au- 
"  thority^  however  venerable  from  age  or  sacred  hy  profession^  ex-* 
''  elude  from  your  minds  ideas  or  notions  which  are  the  resuU  of 
*'  sincere  and  diligent  research.  Had  our  ancestors  or  our  4pn tern- 
*'  poraries  desisted  from  exploring  and  inquiring  into  ^he  laws  d 
"creation  from  a^ar  that  it  would  lead  to  the  subversion  of  orcler 
*'  and  religion,  we  should  now  have  wallowed  in  all  the  blissful  ig^ 
"  norance  of  monastic  ascendency ;  in  a  state  of  abject  apathy  little 
"  removed  from  the  indolent  bnite^  and  incapable  of  enjoying  those 
"  manifold  delights  which  ever  accrue  to  the  disciple  and  observer 
"  of  nature. 

"  Recollect  what  I  have  assertedp— That  the  brain  is  the  Oroam 
of  thought.     I  deny  any  further  concessions, — I  would  not  have 
it  thought  that  an  atom,  an  effluvium,  nay,  to  use  a  word  of 
Berkeley's,  an  infinitesimal  of  mind  can  be  produced   by  the 
brain.    8urely,  if  it  were  not  derogatory  to  the  Oodhead  himself 
"  to  be  clothed  in  flesh,  we  cannot  be  chargeable  with  impiety  when 
"  we  assume  a  similar  garb  for  the  mind — the  offspring  of  the 
'^  Deity.    The  same  Divine  Architect  which  creates  the  soul  can, 
''  with  an  equal  propriety,  decree  that  the  brain  shall  be  the  resi* 
*'  dence  of  the  majestic  guest,  and  that  it  alone  shall  minister  to  the 
^  absolute  powers  of  mind  during  its  sublunary  existence." 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  see  men  of  the  moral  temper 
and  intellectual  talents  and  attainments  of  this  author  daily 
enlisting  themselves  on  the  side  bf  Phrenology.  We  con- 
clude with  the  following  extract,  which  is  equally  etoquent 
and  just  :-*• 

"  What  the  motives  or  ends  in  view  are  of  those  who  so  violendy 
^'  declaim  against  these  inquiries  respecting  mind  and  brain,  I  am 
<'  at  a  loss  to  say.  It  cannot  be  to  serve  the  cause  of  reb'gion.  We 
"  have  seen  the  foundation  and  rationale  of  the  system,  and  have 
*'  clearly  demonstrated  that  its  basis  is  truth— and  truth,  we  all 
«'  know,  is  the  essence  of  religion.  As  truth  is  freed  from  error,  re- 
"  ligion  is  the  more  firmly  established ;  and  it  must  ever  be  acknow- 
<<  ledged  that  true  religion  and  philosophy  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
"  must  ever  mutually  support  each  other.  The  whole  creation  of 
<'  Omoipotenoe,  and  the  laws  he  has  ordained  for  its  government, 
*'  display  that  harmony  which  no  efforts  of  mortals  can  in  any  wnjr 
'^'  disturb.  If  this  or  any  other  science  be  established  or  conaucted 
'<f  otherwise  than  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  fact  and  observar* 
«<  tton,  it  must  necessarily  soon  yield  to  the  wreck  it  truly  deserves, 
"  Wh^t  theuj  I  would  again  repeat,  can  be  the  motives  of  such  op* 
"  ponents  ?  The  opinions  I  have  endeavoured  to  support  have  been 
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'.  wil,  MTcpwin,  irony,  ridicule,  utd  ibft 

■'  detestable  ireapoDi;  but  they  yet  pre- 

■'  yaEscrt.i.hcy  are  gaining  oD  tbeminasof 

'*  St  conviction.     And  nuw,  forsooth,  the 

"  is  in  danger,  Li  to  be  the  cbarm  which 

''  ipell  OD  the  minds  of  mankliid.     Bui 

'  for  effect ;  it  haa  too  frequently  been 

'  OUR,  when    the  fsara  or  ignorance  «f 

"  judgment  under  lubiection.     The  in- 

''  le  general  diffusion  of  iu  blessings  have 

"  dispelled  the  prejudice*  &nd  aniiiHthies  which  have  with  so  much 
"  zeal  been  infused  by  the  artful  and  specious  attempts  of  writers 
"  and  orators;  and  it  would  be  well  for  those  wha  know  the  value 
"  and  tmportaDce  of  religion  to  sbataib  from  foisting  it  to  the  nip- 
"  port  of  opiaions,  which  tbetr  awn  judgment  teHs  them  are  too  im- . 
"  Mcile  to  deserve  tbe  aid  even  of  argumeut,  much  leta  of  religion." 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

DESCRlrtlON  OF  AN  ICELANDIC  SKULL,  AND  CASE  OF 
DISEASE  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  TIME,  IN  A  LETTER 
TEOM  DR  HOPPE  TO  MR  GEORGE  COMBE. 

Copenhagen,  2Iit  June',  ISSS. 
Mt  deab  Sik, — It  is  long  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
wriUng  to  you  ;  but  I  am  prevented  by  my  very  eibbII  In** 
dividuality  from  procuring  any  thing  worthy  of  your  bUco- 
tioD,  and  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  your  time  merely  to  tell 
you  witb  bow  much  pleasure  I  follow  the  prt^resi  of  Pfare* 
^ology,  atul  what  joy  it  gives  me  to  hear  of  your  well-beiDg. 
Although  I  h<^d  to  procure  seme  skulls  from  Iceland,  I 
have  got  only  one,  wtucb  I  beg  you  to  present  to  the  So- 
ciety with. my  best  respects,  and  aaogK  regret  that  I  am 
iMuble  to  obtain  more  from  that  quarter.  This  ^uU  has 
for  many  years  been  in  the  possesston  of  a  physician  her^ 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  writes  that  I  may  rely  upon  its  s». 
Iheaticity.  fot  my  own  part,  in  so  br  as  I  am  acqaainted 
with  the  character  of  the  oatioB,  I  think  it  a  fair  enough 
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speeiBiett  of  the  gMeral  cerebral  development.  The  vene-r 
ration  which  the  Icelanders  entertain  for  theifr  dead  .and 
pta(ie(^«^bf  burial  makes  it  highly  difficult  to  get>bolfl  06  their 
riciiU9i"'T  atn  not  particularly  acquainted  trith  waiiy  tee- 
Undm^'but  perhaps  you  may  be  less  so,  and  ilicAtofere^  it 
itti^'tiot'be  without'  interest  to  yon,  and'to  the  <8ociet3%>'if 
you  think  proper,  should  I  briefly  mentidn  i«liaA'notiMiE>ire 
ertteitain  concerning  our  peculiar  traosatlantic  brodivettw  ■■ 

One  of  their  most  prominent  features  is  their  hidefiitigaUe 
application  to  study.  Indeed  the  whole  nation  may  be  calU 
ed  a  learned  one.  Upon  the  large  island  there  is  but  a 
single  schoolj  which  is  a  literary  one,  and  what  we  call  a 
*'  Latin  school."*  For  the  common  people  there  is  no 
school  whatever ;  but,  nevertheless,  every  peasant,  even  die 
poorest,  is  able  to  read  his  old  chronicles  at  the  fireside  in 
winter,  as  well  as  to  write ;  and,  in  general,  they  'iMfe  so  fff- 
miliar  with  arithmetic,  that  they  calculate  thehr  own  alma- 
nacks. The  Icelandic  students  at  our  univernty  are^Nu 
nowned  for  their  diligent  application  to  their  studies^  and 
indeed  many  of  them  become  very  learned.  But  what  kind 
of  studies  do  they  choose  ?  I  may  say,  without  exception, 
tbe  dead  languages,  antiquities,  heraldry,  and  ancient  hi^ 
tory.  They  bestow  no  attention  upon  the  living  languages^ 
modem  history,  natural  philosophy,  belles  lettres  (except 
the  classics)^  mechanics,  or  metaphysics.  They  prefer  their 
country  to  all  others,  and,  with  all  its  physical  and  social 
barrenness,  sound  its  praises  in  a  manner  absolutely  ridicu*^ 
lous.  The  people  are  very  poor,  and  averse  to  change  the 
ancien  manner  of  fishing,  weaving,  8ec.  of  their  forefathers. 
They  are  destitute  of  any  thing  like  industry,  and  neglect  to 
make  use  of  what  few  products  their  land  affords. 

I  fiever  heard  of  a  musical  or  a  witty  Icelander,  and 

scarcely  of  a  true  poetical  one.     Torwaldson,  the  sculptor 

at  Rome,  bom  at  Copenhagen,  of  an  Icelandic  father,  is  a 

glorious  exception.    All  their  poetry  is  buried  in  old  voy» 

ages  and  chronicles  as  dry  as  their  siocl^h.    The  arts,  and, 

9 


naglficfeed  by  this  aatira*.  .  .,f.     •  ., 

.« nTbe  'iBelABdeiv  fu^  edebrat^  for  wwt  of.  ^l€wali»90». ; 

Mi)  MOtfrdtng'  ta  ibe  pppyorbi  oa  entariog  Uie  rpootpf  nn 
Jofialdiei  Btudenty  you  4are  sure  to  diioover,  bf^hiqc).  tbe 
Mton^i-a^baiitel  of  adt  mutton  from  im  oMure  .niomitniiis, 
.  Mid  Uie  ^teJmiab  upon  it 

They  ai»  renown^  1J0O  for  frugidity,  alid  bX  bcn^fB  Uve 

u|»oa  i^moat  nothiii^  but  dry  fiah  and  a»lt  siutlw*  This  is 
.A fact,  and  not  a  saying  of  mine  acbpted  to  the  fli^ness  of 
ihfi  akuU  before  Destructivenesa. 

'  I .  forgot  to  mention,  that  ibey  are  very  religi<Muit  and  thisir 
Mnduct  towards  men  of  importance  is  known  to.  be  such  as  to 
oepaaion  suspcions  of  their  sincerity.  Upon  the  whole,  haw- 
^er»  th^  are  a  vigorous  kind  of  people,  who  have  their.owp 
nAll^'  avd  who  are  neither  volatile  nor  pbjkgmatif}.  .Aa  in 
inniier  times  they  kept  their  independence,  so  they  have  re- 
-tain^d  tb^ir  language^  (the  old  Scanditavian,)  unchanged  for 
naany- centuries.  Upon  the  whole,  I  should  expect,  apiriorh 
.fto.find  a  pretty  large  cerebral  developm^it,  very  laige  V^ 
neration,  large  Adhesiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Lower  In- 
dividuality, but  small  Constructiveness,  Form,  Size,  Weight, 
Colouring,  Tune,  Wit^  and  Imitation*  You  will,  find  the 
greater  part  of  these  ideas  corroborated  by  the  skull,  and  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  procure,  if  possible,  more  speciipens  of 
thia  peculiar  nation.* 

Ml  I  I        ^i^—— ^1— A^»»^«— ^i— ^P-W— ^— ^^1^1^  I     I    — i— —— ^— «  I     I    11    C  1'  lilt 

*  The  followiog  are  the  measnranents  and  devdopmenl  of  the  ikuU  :— 

Inches.' 

lleatijs  auditoriug  cxternus  to  lodlviduali^,  •            4| 

Ditto  to  PhiloprogenitivenesB,              .  .                 4| 

Ditto  to  CompatlMfi,             .  4{ 

Ditto  to  Benevolence,            .                .  .              4| 

Ditto  to  Veneration,        '    .                .         "  .  '              $ 

Ditto  to  Pirnnesi,                .                 .     .  4{   . 

Ditto  to  Self-esteem,              .              .  .                4j 

Ditto  to  Concentratlvenefls,  '.                 4} 

Individualltj  to  Pbilopti^QitlveDeis,  7| 

Destructivenesa  to  Deatnictiveness,             .  '.          '   5| 

Acquisitiveness  to  Ao^uisittrenest,  •            5 
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To  fill  up  die  fert  of  thp  paiwr,  I  b^  leave  to  nsnrate  a 
simple  fact,  not  very  interesting  indeed^  but  whack  atniek 
me  forcibly.  Last  October  I  was  caWed  to  viait  Mrs  G**--, 
m  ncrvims^  but  rerj  intcHigeot  -vromaa  of  my  'aequaiiitaiwe, 
labouring  uader  «  moderate  degpee  of  diUfAum  jmerpifraie, 
W<beft  spolcen  to  the  iras  quite  seniaMe,  and  gave  reason- 
able answers.  She  stated,  mihmU  b^frnp  p&irtieuka^  fvflt* 
fkmeiif  th«(t,  though  she  was  perfectly  eonscioas  cf^  herself 
and  of  every  thing  around  her,  tdie  had  no  conoeption  ^{ 
Time;  so  that  sometimes  an  exceedingly  long  period,  aad 
at  other  times  but  a  few  moments,  seemed  to  her  to.  b$0e 
'elapsed  since  she  f^l  into  her  present  stafee.  She  expe^ 
fienced  a  like  perturbation  of  thought  when  tellmg  oie  wrhat 
had  happened  since  the  preceding  day.  She  eufsemed 
great  astonishment  at  this  state  of  her  mind :  of  <whioh  iAe 
was  perfectly  aware.  She  knew  persons  and  things, 'a^ 
reasoned  and  spoke  as  well  as  ever.  It  was  only  on  a-  few 
'occasions,  when  left  to  herself,  that  she  fell  into  sb^ht  deli'* 
tium.  I  did  not  at  first  think  phrenologically  «bout  this 
case,  but  when  she,  ttngtiestioned,  oomplained  of  ^n  and 


Gonitvttcaveiiew  to  Coaitructiven€M, 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 
Ideafity  to  Ideality. 


Incbts. 


1.  Amativeness,  rather  large. 
S.  Philoprogenitiveneas,  large* 
d,  ConcentratiTcness,  full. 

4.  AdbesiTencM,  large. 

5.  Combatifeness,  full. 

6.  Deatructivenesa,  large. 

7.  Constractivenesa*  moderate. 
S.  Acquisitiveness,  full. 

9.  Secretiveness,  large. 
10.  Self-eateenit  large. 
]  1.  Love  of  Approbation,  large, 
IS.  Cautiousness^  large. 
13.   Benevolencei  full. 
14   Veneration,  rather  large. 

15.  Hope,  moderate. 

16.  Ideality,  full. 

1 7.  Conacientiousneks,  full. 

18.  Firmness,  large* 


Id.  Upper  Individuality,  rather  ftill, 
19*  Iiower  Individualitjr*  Uirge* 
20.  Form,  rather  large* 
81*  Sise,  miber  laxgei 
8«.  Weight,  full. 
2S»  Cdlouring,  tmalL 
84.  Locality,  fuU. 
25.  Order,  smalL 

86.  Time,  full. 

87.  Number,  small, 
2a  Tune,  full, 

89.  Language,  ^uU. 

30.  Comparison,  moderate^ 

SI.  Causality,  moderate4 

88.  Wit,  rather  full. 

33.  Imitation,  rather  full. 

34.  Wonder,  mther  l*rge< 


a  *' strong  sense  of  buraiog  in  a  lifi^  [these  weigher  iKurds] 
acrdss  the  forehead,^  I' was  iaimediately  struck,  and  apked 
her-to  ptfiiit^Mit  the  place  with  her  finger.  .  ^^  Thera,"^  ssid 
she^  aml'Md  the  point  of  her  finger  most  ea«tf%aipQn'oae 
of  the  oi^fias  of  Time.    I  asked  if  she  felt  pain>  in  any  other 
paitof  the  h«ad?    ^*  No^""  Mp^ied  sfae^  ^'onfyio  tfak  ilinritf'* 
Upon  the  application  of  eoid  water,  leeches,  &»»  to?die  tbm^ 
pies,  this  pain  -and  *^  sense  of  bumiag,"^  as  sbeej^msscd  h^^ 
9eWf  fiHaUy  left  her.     She  continued  for  some  days,  how« 
ef^Tj  coiifased  in  her  Baemory,  fiaoad  tempus  ei  quoad  facta. 
When,  for  instance^  I  asked  her  about  her  bowels,  she  said, 
^  I  am  not  able- to  recollect  now  ;^  but  when  speaking  about 
other  things,  sometimes  she  would  suddenly  intermpt  her** 
self  or  me/  and  say,  '*  Now  I  recollect  what  you  were  asking 
abdut :  ft  was  so  and  so.^    When  I  asked  if  her  mother 
ImkI  been  seeing  her  to-day,  she  would  answer,  ^^  Yes,  she 
has-been  here,  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  to-day  or 
yi«terday,'*    -adding,  some  time  afterwards,  *'  Now,  I  know 
i€  was  t<Miay.^    In  the  same  manner,  too^  she  answered,  my 
inquiries  about  ber  medicine,  &c.    A  d^jr  or  two  afterwards 
she  said  with  a  flnrile,  <^  Do  not  ask  me  such  questions :  you 
^^  know  that  I  cannot  recollect  it.^     She  was  so  feeble  and 
nervous,  that  I  abstained  from  farther  experiments  on  her 
fiscuky  of  Time ;  and  in  four  or  five  days  she  had  regained 
by  degrees  her  full  power  of  memory.     She  was  very  musi- 
cal, her  father  giving  lessons  in  music— -In  less  than  four 
months  afterwards  she  died  of  phthisis  pulmonaUs^     She 
scarcely  knew  Phrenology  ev^n  by  name ;  and  if  she  had 
known  it,  her  moral  character  was  too  sincere  to  allow  her  to 
play  tricks.     Her  husband  can  be  witness,  and  I  pledge  my 
honour  to  the  correctness  of  these  statements.-«'I  am,.  &c« 

B.  HoppK. 


4I»0  EDiNBuaim  sbvibw  AvnjemmsBOLOQY. 

^     "       -    ■  ^'-  '    ARTICLE -XV.    •"■'^'    "-•••''^'**" 

' '        "inJBiBtfAGrf  HeViKW  AND  *WlESWLfle«  '■'"'  ^ 

We  do  not  expect  in  the  £dioll^4^|i  BeFiftH^rt^^WHimifjIiof 
doptri|ie,Q|i|eajLQf  tb# rgr^t^tufdOB ^ wbfch  i^ |JW©Lilit is 
absurd  to  wpfiQae  them  aU  the  mtkakM^npum  hf  die^Edi. 
toT)  or  even  Uiat  he  ttndentimds  thetn  al) ;  fbrin  a  ^ork'  db^t 
embtaces  tl^e  ■  wjbple'raoge  of  i^<«»M«iM9;  ^B^i^c«w«fml  the  fine 
arts^  the  mott  acMMoiidished  indiyiduttl  may,  nrhbout  dispar- 
agement  to  his  talents  or  industry,  be  prc^stunaQd  .nnacqu^initeA 
with  many  of  the  subjects  treated  of%  ^^rlh^  -the>4i^tt 
method  of.  ooodnetiBg  armew  is  to  engage  miii'of)  tdbht  ta 
write  aitioles  in  their  particuhnr  dq»itaienti^*imd  $s»fV^  ^ 
character  of  the  author  as  a  gwamtee  for  liie  i^ikl()m^«^4ii9 
productions,  laying  aside  all  attempts  at  censoi^bjlp  for  the 
sake  of  consistency,  to  which  genius  would.  2iet*8iibaiil^«  and 
whidi  would  render  mediocrity  only  morerformal  and  dUlL  In 
No  88  of  the  Review,  Mr  Jei&ey  himself  wicp  jJe^i^l  tfr  be- 
come the  critic  of  Phrraiology,  while  iti  No  94  one  of  fais  con- 
tributors has  taken  up  thd  subject  of  the  *'  Nertous  System.^ 
It  has  afforded  us  amusement  to  contrast  the  twoaftides^ 
not  because  we  consider  inconsistency  in  general'  its  a  Valid 
charge  against  the  Review,  but  because,  on  the  subject  of 
Phrenology,  oidhoritifis  held  by  many  persons  to  be  superior 
to  fiict  and  reason,  and  Mr  Jeffrey  is  particular  was  represented 
as  the  very  highest  authority.  In  the  brilliant  days  of  Dugidd 
Stewards  academical  career,  the  philosophy  of  mind  was  con- 
Adered  to  be  complete  without  reference  to  organization ;  and 
accordingly  Mr  Jeffrey  himself  tells  his  readers  that  ^^  he  is 
**  not  Itsamed  in  anatomy.'^  His  article  on  Phi^nology, 
therefore,  forms  a  valuable  record  of  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  a  man  of  genius,  after  he  had  acquired  all  the  know- 
ledge which  that  celebrated  teacher  was  capable  of  commu- 
nicating to  him  on  the  sutgect  of  human  wtuure*    The  author 
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of  the  turtide  io  *No  94^  on  the  other  band,  18  obvioady  a 

jprofessional  physiologist;  ^d,  hp.i%  besides,  s6  gifted  in 

talent,  eloquence,  and  general  information,  that  he  is  worthy  of 

being  opntra^ted,  with  the  ingenious  Bdilor -bims^lft     We 

shall  make  a  few  extracts,  selecting  from  each  article  passages 

4>iy«teJdiitt^|)diiit8  of  dectiitte. 

"Mr ^Jfeffey,  in  No  *,  writes  as*lW*sV^^^lVb4riitli  is, 
ft.^e  do.  901  acmpki  to  lay  it,  that  iken  it  mtf  iki'tikcMeii  reahm 


it 


body 
.  Ag^io^  "  'There  id  not  the  least  reason  to  mippoie  chat  ariy  ^  our 

** faculties,  but  those  which  connect  us  with  external  objects,  pr 
^^^  tvtfici  the  movements  of  our  bodies,  act  hy  material  organs  at 

'« 4//^'WNo  88>  pp.  267,  29». 

I .  •  xXli^x  Aswewer  in  No  94,  after  desoribi]^  tbe  eharatAcaristics 

'4^  iMcam  ^nature  compared  with  those  of  the  tootw,  'luys, 

'^ .Aiadi nil  1  this  superiority,  all  these  faculties  which  eterate  and  dig- 
^\  nifv  him,  this  reasoning  porver,  this  moral  s^nse,  these  cavaci' 
'^  kits  bf  happiness,  these  high  aspiring  hopes,  SLveJelt,  and  enjoyeifj 
^'^f  and  numtfested,  by  means  oi  his  superior  nervous  system','  Its 
'  **,  injfjf^  weakens,  its  imperfection  limits,  its  destruction  (hamatoly 
'  '*  speaking)  ends  them." 

Mr  Jeffi-ey^— ^'  If  the  mind,  in  comparing  or  resenting,  madeu^e 
of  4i€rtain  organs  in  the  head,  just  as  it  does  in  hearing  and  see- 
ing, n>€  cannot  but  think  that  the  fact  n)ould  be  equauy  cerimn 
**  and  notorious  ;  hut,  as  we  know  or  feel  nothing  at  all  analogous, 
^'  we  canmot  believe  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  takes  place,** 

The  Reviewer  in  No  94. — "  Almost  from  the  first  casual  msped^ 
**  tion  qf  animal  bodies,  the  brain  was  regarded  as  an  organ  of  pri- 
"  mary  dignity,  and  more  particularly  in  the  human  subject — -the 
*'  s$at  if  thought  and  feeling,  the  centre  of  aU  sensation,  the  mes^ 
*'  senger  qftM  intellect,  the  presiding  organ  of  the  bodHufran^" 
Mr  Jeffrey. — "  What  are  called  fiEu:ultie8  of  the  mind  we  would 
"  consider  as  different  acts,  or  rather  states  of  it;  but,  if  this  be 
"  the  just  view  of  the  matter,  it  b  plain  that  it  renders  it  in  the 
*'  highest  degree  improbable,  V  not  truly  inconceivable,  that  those 
*'  supposed  faculties  should  nave  each  a  sbfabate  materiaii 

^  MOAN."~P.  861. 

The  Reviewer  in  No  Q^.-^^*  Mr  Bell  soon  apfJied  himself  to  the 
^*  correction  of  more  formidable  errors ;  and,  attacking  the  common 
**  opinion,  that  a  separate  sensation  and  volition  are  conveyed  by 
"  the  same  nerves,  he  asserted  the  functions  of  different  parts  of 
*'  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  maintained  that  a  great  part 
**  of  the  nerves  were  not  single  nerves  possessing  various  powers, 
^'  bur  bandies  of  different  netvos,  the  filaments  of  which  were  united 
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'<  CiRAlie  coBvtttieiice  of  dhtrMmtimi,  liut  y^t«8  dislltict  in  their 
''  offioe  m  ifi  Uieir  origin ;  that  the  perception  or  s(^4  dependei  on 
*'  ihepari  rfthe  brain  to  which  the  nerve  was  aiUtche'dTkiS'viKt 
**  ^e^maHet  ^ihe  nert^M  ^  the«xt«mal  oi^tn  df  «efl8<^ W^  Mipt" 
/^  ^  to^Um  reaepHon,  tfcerktin  impressions  onfyi  Further^  *  ^hat 
"  ^  the  ncrisefl  of  sense,  the  nerres  of  motroD^  and  the  Tillal  ^^eirves, 
'' '  aredbtioct  through  their  whole  course^  though  thejf^iiiGiinft'kotne- 
'^  *  times  united  in  one  hundle ;  and  thtLttkey  depend  jbtikl^r  at- 
** '  tribuieton  ike  organs  cfibe  brain j  to  wMeh  they  art'tkv%iikh- 
'' ^  hY  attached:" 

Mr  Jeffrey. — ''  The  grandmamma  woIf>  in  the  fairy  ta!e«  does 
**  indeed  lean  a  little  to  the  phrenological  heresy,  when  she  ^8 
'*  little  Riding-hood  that  she  has  large  eyes  to  see  her  the  better. 
^'  But  with  this  one  venerable  exception,  me  rather  think  it  has 
neter  been  held  before  that  the  strength  of  vision  depended  on 
the  size  qfthe  eye,  the  perfection  of  hearing  on  the  magnitude  qf 
the  ear  J  or  the  nicety  qf  taste  on  the  breadth  qf  the  tongue  or 
"  Mlate." 

The  Reviewer  in  No  94.-^''  It  is  in  the  nervous  system  afonr  that 
*^  we  can  trace  a  gradual  progress  in  the  provision  for  the  snUordi- 
''  nation  of  one  (animal)  to  another,  and  of  all  to  man  *  and  are 
*'  enabled  to  associate  every  faculty  which  gives  superiority  with 
**  some  ADDITION  to  the  nervous  mass,  even  irom  the  smallest  indi- 
''  cations  of  sensation  and  will  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  sensibili- 
"  ty,  judgment,  and  expression.  The  brain  is  observed  progressive- 
ly to  be  improved  in  its  structure^  and,  with  reference*  tb  the 
spinal  marrow  and  nerves^  augmented  in  volume  more  and  more, 
"  until  we  reach  the  human  brain,  each  addition  being  marked 
"  by  some  addition  to  or  amplification  qf  the  powebs  qfthe  ant-' 
*'  mat, — until  in  man  we  behold  it  possessing  some  parts  of  which 
''  animals  are  destitute^  and  wanting  none  which  theirs  possess."-*- 
P.  443. 

We  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers  who  are 
not  conversant  with  anatomy  to  the  following  passage  of  No 
94.  It  is  almost  a  repetition  of  statements  which  we  have 
been  making  for  five  years  past,  but  with  which  the  public 
are  still  not  sufficiently  acquainted.  ^^  Even,^'  says  the  Re- 
viewer, ''  within  our  own  time,  although  many  great  anatomists 
**  had  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  describing  the  brain, 
'^  this  organ  used  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  greater  number  of 
'<  teachers,  in  a  manner  which,  however  invariable,  was  assuredly 
*^  not  particularly  useful.  It  was  so  mechanically  cut  down  upon, 
'^  indeed,  as  to  constitute  a  sort  qf  exhibition  connected  with  110- 
*'  thing.  The  teacher  and  the  pupil  were  equally  dissatisfied  with 
'^  the  performance,  and  the  former  probably  the  most ;  the  latter 
"  soon  gave  up  the  painful  attempt  to  draw  any  kind  of  deductions 

from  what  ne  witnessed,  and  disposed  of  the  diflkulty  as  he  best 
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f' could,  wIkid  lie.ii«d  U^teo4mp  m.wwmttii' mhit^<ht*kaA'meb. 
'*  UpM<  tkda day  our  mcnuHry  ia<|Mmied  by  tiw  Tedollectwaof  the 
Mctarou^  liawct  and  regfular  Mctions  of  what  va«  tlieii  the  dull- 
e«t  {i«j:tof.ai|»lQQiicai  atodf ;  whk^;«klHmfh  oftni  ropeated^  left 
no  tr^ixi  ibuti  of  ilA  obacurity  or  its  abMidtty.    Here  an  ovri  sfMiee 
pt  A  wJijU  colour,  and  there  a  line  of  grey,  or  e«r?e  of  red  were 
**,  di^plafrj^cL;  here  a  cineritioiM,  there  a  medollaiy  maM ;;  here  a  par- 
'^  tioD  white  ,without  and  grey  within  ;  there  a  portion  white  within 
''and  grev  without;  here  a  gland  pituitary.;  there  a  gland  like 
''  grains  of  sand ;  here  a  ventricle,  there  a  cul-de-sac ;  with  endless 
f'  fibeei,,  ai|d  Unev*  «od  i^ohuhas,  and  nmple  marks,  with  appelhi- 
^'  tions  no  less  fanciful  than  devoid  of  meaning. 

*'  The  nerres  were  no  less  bewildering  when  shown  af)«r  the  old 
^*  method.     The  first  pair  of  nerves,  expanded  on  the  os  ethmoides, 
''  had  at  that  time  never  been  believed  to  be  any  thing  but  what 
*'  they  are,  namely,  the  nerves  of  smell ;  and  the  reason  of  their  being 
''  joined  at  the  place  of  their  expansion  by  a  branch  of  the  fifth,  was 
"  not  made  a  subject  even  of  conjecture.     Equal  difficulties,  and 
''  fttiU  greater  complication,  were  to  be  encountered  in  tracing  the 
**  ramifications  ana  unaccountable  conjunctions  of  the  other  nine 
pairs,  which  the  unfruitful  industry  of  the  anatomists  had  succee- 
sively  brought  to  light ;  and  when  all  these  had  been  gone  pa-> 
tiently  over,  there  were  between  each  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck> 
*'  of  the  back,  of  the  loins,  of  the  sacrum,  successive  pairs  of  nerves, 
«'  invariably  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  or  with  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  giving  occasional  origin  to  nerves  destine^ 
to  remote  internal  organs,  or  to  the  extremities.    And  when  all 
these,  with  implications  and  interunions  innumerable,  had  been 
''  considered,  there  was  still  left  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  itself 
'^  with  its  apocrjrphal  origin,  and  absolutely  endless  connexions 
"  throughout  the  body. 

"  The  anatomist  dissected,  and  toiled  on  in  this .  unpromising 
**  territory,  and  entangled  himself  more  in  proportion  to  nis  unwil- 
*'  lingness  to  be  defeated  ;  and  he  succeeded  no  doubt  in  making  out 
''  a  dear  display  of  all  these  complicated  parts,  which  few,  however, 
"  could  remember,  and  fewer  still  could  comprehend.    Then  came 
''  the  physiolo^st  in  still  greater  perplexity,  and  drew  his  conclu* 
'*  sioDs,  and  assigned  offices  to  the  multiplied  portions  and  ramifica- 
tions of  nervous  substance,  by  arbitrary  conjecture  for  the  most 
part,  and  often  with  manifest  inconsistency.    Although  the  brain 
''  was  generally  allowed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
"  it  was  supposed  to  give  out  from  particular  portions  of  the  mass, 
^*  but  quite  indifferently,  nerves  of  sensation,  general  and  specific^ 
'^  nerves  of  motion,  and  nerves  of  volition ;  the  single,  double,  or 
"  multiplied  origin  of  nerves,  which  bad  not  escaped  notice,  not 
''  being  supposed  to  be  connected  with  these  separate  offices."*— Pp. 
447,  448. 

"  Such,  so  vague,  so  obscure,  so  inexact,  so  unsatisfactory,  was 
/'  the.  kind  of  knowledge  communicated  to  the  etwdent,  until  a  very 
^'  recent  period ;  and  the  impression  left  by  it  was,  that  of  confused 
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'^  and  AiiiMit4VgiUe  i^rpfiiwOB  i«  t)ie*dMtribut«im  4£  nema,  of  iaui^ 
'  *^  CBcy  without  meaning,  of  an  expenditure  of  resources  without  a 
*'  parallel  in  the  other  works  of  nature.  But  no  small  part  ^f  this 
**  ooufurfOA'  isfkiw  naNlB  dear ; '  vhats  seemed  to  -hn.  prdibaQOi  hm 
^.  been  Ahosrn  to  be  a  proTiaioii  equally  wise  and  eoanpmical  for  .the 
''  perfect  performance  and  combination  of  the  most  important  and 
**  distinguishing  functions  of  living  dwatores."— P.  ^MH:       >  *  ^  ' 

After  the  exposition  which  this  titticle  cotttains  of  th^*|yrid- 
ciples  of  a  sound  physiology  of  the  nerVdus  system,  Mr 
Jeffrey  Will  pass  the  boundnries  of  all  ordinary  ilMsbori^teacy 
if  he  shall,  m  future,  admit  any  condemnation,  or  even  dis- 
respectful representation  of  Phrenology  to  be  inserted  in  fais 
pages.  It  is,  substantially,  a  powerful  pleaditig  in  favoor  of 
the  science ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  man,  who  acquiesces 
in  the  truth  of  the  principles  recommended  by  this  able  aiid 
enlightened  contributor  to  the  dinburgh  Review,  to  eall  io 
question  the  fundamental  principles  of  Phrenology.  We  are 
obliged,  however,  to  add,  that  the  article  takes  nd  nolii^  of 
the  labours  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim, — an  omissibnVhi^h, 
if  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  author,  can  tend  otily  tb  the 
disparagement  of  his  own  reputation.  ' 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

tHE  liONDON  ENCYCLOPiEDIA,  PART  33,  ARTICLE 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Btbry  person  who  sets  about  writing  on  any  subject  ought 
to  ask  himself  before  he  begins,  what  is  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  ibe  book  or  article  in  contemplation  ?  This  qiies* 
tion  is  of  so  much  importance,  that,  frequently,  the  same 
work  may  be  pronounced  good  or  bad  according  to  the  view 
vhtch  the  reader  may  adopt  of  ks  oiageot.  The  aitide  be<» 
fore  us  affords  a  striking  illustmiion  of  this  proposition.  If 
the  proper  object  of  it  be  Co  give  a  view  of  the  arguments  for 
and  agiut»st  the  seienoe^  then  i«  it  a  capital  production ;  it  f ui% 
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niahes  long  quotations  fifomtJbe  n\jlihlg^ii9i^iMtpUaem,ii^BK^A 
eveagteabs  the  gossiping  anfecJotes  iHat  h^ve  -been  jpHv&ter 
ly  dvoaktoil  agBLmBtthvenslogy ;-  whtfev  .at  th^'Sama' Ume^ 
it  j^yes  e^tlalljr  long  ^xtfa6t$  i»  M^Met  ttoti  tKe  Wrltiiigfliof 
Drs  Gall  apiA  Spuxzbeioi)  Dr  BUiotsoji,  ,ap4  Hr  Chen^^x. 
Th€0e.aic|rai^a««ajucUcMHi6]y'aad  impartiaUy.  iieljepted  ; /the 
9|4K)naals.are^  presantad  m  their  best^aipect;  an^  yeloa 
4i»paraga«y?yit  is  doqe  to  the  advooatfKS^  for  they  are  allowe^ 
ta  ap?ak  with  equal  efficacy.  The  author,  mor^er,  informa 
uas  thaty  in  I816f  he  waa  l^imself  inimical  to  the  science^  and 
wrote  against  it  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  and  that  now  his 
leaoioga  are .  rather  in  its  favour.  He  still  limits  his  appro^ 
valf  but.  at  t^e  -same  time  acquits  Phrenology  of  immoral 
ten^^iqf.  Tbisf  in  short,  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
mere  pontroversy. 

*:  But^  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  of  such  an  article 
ou^v^  to  be  to  lay  a  distinct  account  of  Phrenology  itself  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  Encyclopsedia,  so  that  any  one  of  its 
subscribers  resident  in  a  remote  county  of  England,  pr  in  the 
colonies,  who  had  read  in  reviews  and  newspapers  many  dis- 
cussions about  il,  hut  wbo^  in  oanaequence  of  not  enjoying 
access  to  extensive  works  or  lectures  on  the  subject,  should 
desire  to  know  something  of  the  science  itself,  that  he  might 
form  his  own  opinion  of  its  merits ;  if,  we  say,  it  be  the 
proper  object  of  the  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  to  inform 
such  a  man,  then  the  present  is  almost  a  total  failure.  It 
occupies  14  large  pages,a  handsomely  printed  with  double 
oalumns ;  and  of  all  this  ^ce  only  one  column  and  a  quaiv 
ter  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  science,  and  two  columns 
and  a  half  to  the  organs  and  their  functions ;  even  of  these, 
one  column  is  occupied  with  Dr  OalPs  German  names,  and 
Dr  Bpurzheim^s  reasons  for  fanrenting  English  ones  with 
long  and- unusual  tenaniations.  The  oonsequence  is,  that 
a  reader  who  has  been  wearied  to  death  with  the  controversy, 
who  at.  length  wishe^to  know  what  the  debate  has  been 
about,  and  goes  to  this  work  for  infomaitioo,  will  fiad  hin^ 


ael£^evoiidy  diiajppoiiitcd.    He*  wHl  meet  with  the  con. 
troversialistA  in  thtir  filU  ardour,  and  be  {urnfshed'lvflft''iSii^ 
moat  formidable  arg^mtiits  and  loaertites  phx*et  ooiti^hdi  fi^ 
will  obtaiano  Batisfisetory  representatbn  of  Ftir^tibt^)^  iV^if^ 
We  very  seriously  regret  this  error  of  t)>^  wtbf^rim.iSW^ 
it  csertainly  appears  to  ua  to  be.    If  Iw  wiRild>  ]pfai^hinMirif 
for  a  moment  in  the  circumstances  of  his  readers,  itt1!i|^Tk^ 
bable  that  he  would  agree  in  our  opinion*     The  dedsjoyi  of 
the  abstract  question  of  true  or  false^  cannot  be  of  .^ry  gieaft 
interest  to  a  man  who  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  Phreno* 
logy  is ;  and,  on  the  other  hand»  every  sensible  person,  if  hw 
formed  distinctly  about  the  subject  itself,  will  be  mone  pWii»^ 
ed  with  forming  his  own  opinion,  than  by  adopting*  that  oC 
any  editor,  however  able  and  consdentious.      It  appears 
very  difficult  for  most  men  to  conceive,  that  it  is  of  tio^-nrnf 
great  moment  to  the  world  at  large  whether  they  as  hidivi- 
duals  think  one  way  or  another  on  any  great  topic  of  pubVo 
discussion.    On  the  contrary,  each  editor  appears  to  imagb^ 
that  his  voice  is  to  decide  the  question,  and  be  intredtteev 
his  opinion  with  as  much  solemnity,  and  gives  k  as  many 
qualifications,  as  if  he  were  speaking  from  a  tribunal  of  ab* 
Bplute  wisdom.     The  author  before  us  is  not  altogether 
free  from  this  imputation ;  he  is  too  anxiotis  about  what 
shall  be  thought  of  himself  for  treating  Phrenology  wHk 
'Candour,  and  he  is  so  much  occupied  with  furnishing  reasons 
fbr  his  decision,  that  he  throws  into  the  shade  the  substaii*- 
tial  factja  of  the  cause.     With  ewery  respect  for  his  taksits 
^ad  information,  we  can  assure  him  from.observatian,  that  by 
prpfessing  the  most  unbounded  belief,  or  the  most  thorough 
.009ten)pt»  he  could  not  have  exerted  half  so  much  influence 
over  the  minds  of  his  readers  as  he  would  have  done,  if  he 
]bad  only  abi^ged  one  of  the  works  which  treat  of  the  sdenee, 
.and  reversed  the  distribution  of  bis  columns ;  namely,  given 
,to  the  subject  twelve  |)ages,  and  to  the  controversy  two ;  and 
.then  left  each  individual  to  embrace  or  reject  the  theory  ik« 
.cording  to  itie  dictates  of  his  own  judgment 
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We  regret  also  that  he  ha«  given  curr^ocj  to  Mr  Btxm^s 
mwefT^^epjUitioBS  in  .point  of  UUf  without  taking  the  trou- 
ble tp,vefi|y(^  Uiein ;  fax exanpkiy  onp« flfi& we rfMid,^*^^ Sir' 

"  WiUiatD  HawUtoa^  in  a  lecture  at  the  Edinhui^h  Uol^owty^  ex* 
''  tiii)ited  the  open  crania  belonging  to  that  museum^  with  a  nun- 
"  berof  ^tlj^rspecittienfe^  and  thereby  demonstrated  that  these  ti- 
**'  mixy :  wJblA  ate  >FBiy  waequai  in  their  extent  and  depih>  affect 
**  frequently  as  many  ^and  often  more  than  one-third  of  the  priod- 
**  pal  phrendiogical  organs."    Now^  it  is  matter  of  notorious  fkct^. 

known'  to  two  or  three  hundred  persons  who  attended  Sir 

William  Hamilton's  lecture,  and  it  is  explicitly  printed  in 

the   Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  IV.  article  III.,  that  the 

skulls  exhibited  by  Sir  W.  were  not  sawn  open ;  and,  on 

p.  386  of  that  volume,  a  letter  appears  from  Mr  Combe  to  Sir 

W.  in  these  words : — '*  Many  thanks  for  your  polite  atten* 

^  tiOD  about  the  skulls ;"  f  Sir  William  offered  Mr  G.  the  use  of  the 
cf^iege  collection  for  his  lecture ;"]  "  but  I  am  under  the  necessity 
''.of  nMn^ioQiqg^  iktU  mtiess  I  am  permiUed  io  saw  open  at  least 
**  q  dozen  of  them,  not  selected  on  account  of  evident  peculiarities^ 
'*  hut  tsAeii  at  random,  so  as  to  afford  a  fair  average,  I  shall  be 
^«Uifcd  to  decline  admitting  theip  as  evidence."    Sir  William 

VL  ad^wwr  said  i-— **^  The  offer  of  being  allowed  to  open  any 

<<  three  skulls  at  your  own  choice,  in  order  to  manifest,  not 

<«  to  verify,  my  measurements,  is  surely  as  good  as  twenty.^ 

Mr  Combe  replied :— -^*  I  am  really  very  much  obliged  by 

the  great  trouble  you  have  taken  ;  but,  as  I  consider  sarving  open 

the  only  way  to  settle  at  once  the  questions  of  parallelism  and  ei^ 

"  tent  of  sinus,  I  am  reluctantly  obliged  to  forego  the  advantages  of 

"  your  offer,  since  Professor  Jameson  will  not  permit  the  opening  to 

"  take  place" 

Farther,  in  the  article  in  question,  we  find  Mr  Stone^s 
statement,  that  Mr  Syme^s  collection  of  open  skulls,  used  by 
Mr  Combe  in  his  lecture  in  answer  to  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, consisted  of  only  two  and  a  half,  repeated,  without  the 
contradiction  given  by  Mr  Syme,  that  it  consisted  of  ei^kt. 
The  editor,  no  doubt,  within  a  parenthesis,  expresses  hisr 
own  belief^  that  Mr  Stone  in  this  particular  must  be  in  er« 
ror ;  but  a  very  little  inquiry  would  have  enabled  him  dis- 
tinctly  to  state  the  extent  of  the  misrepresentation. 

He  quotes  also  Mr  Stone^s  assertion :— ^'  That,  notwith« 
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it 


it 

it 


standing  the  great  outcry  that  has  been  raised  of  the  many  eti^ 
dences  in  favour  of  Phrenology^  notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  ittt 
''  advocates,  and  their  united  perseverance,  they  have  in  this  oouo«< 
f'  try  only  been  enabled  to  concentrate  within  the  pWi  of  their 
leading  works,  (the  Phrenological  Transactions  and  Journal,) 
tmenty-aght  fiM^  in  support  <»  their  thirty-five  organs'^"  and  he 

gives  no  direct  contradiction  to  this  flagrant  ahsordiiy. 

Wo  advert  to  these  particulars  only  with  thcTievr  of 

pcHDtiog  out  to  future  editors  how  moch  better  they  will  ex« 

ecute  Ih^  duty  to  their  readers  by  giving  an  accurate  ac« 

cpimt  of  Phrenology  itself,  than  by  encumbering  their  pages 

with  controversial  passages  about  it,  which  convey  no  idea 

of  the  subject,  are  grossly  inaccurate,  and  must  necessarily 

sink  into  oblivion  whenever  the  question  is  determined  either 

the  one  way  or  the  other. 


♦  ■  •   ; 


ARTICLE  XVII.  ' 

-  -  .  .    . 

^LMABNOCK  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  28th  ulu  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Kilmarnock, 
opened  their  monthly  meetings  for  the  season  with  a  dinner 
in  eottipliment  to  Mr  Roger  of  the  Turf  Inn,  one  of  their 
members,  who  has  generously  accommodated  the  Society  ^nce 
its  formation  with  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  ordinary  trans- 
action of  business.  The  Rev.  George  Lawson,  president 
of  the  Society,  in  the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  Adam  Brown« 
the  vice-president,  croupier. 

On  the  cloth  being  removed,  the  Rev.  Chairman  gave  the 
i^sual  public  toasts;  and,  in  coming  more  particularly  to 
the  business  of  the  evening,  he  stated,  in  a  short  speech,  that 
he  had  first  been  induced  to  attend  to  Phrenology,  not  so 
much  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  truth,  as  from  his 
beipg  imable  to  see  in  it  any  thing  hostile  to  religion  or 
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nioraltty;  and  that  if  true,  it  lauBt  .necessarily,  unfold  new 
andmMre  •orriot  snd  conprehemive  views  of  dhe  nature  and 
constitution  of  man.  Considered  as  &  branch  of  natural 
kBowiedgey  it  oould  iiot  fail  to  be  of  iittportance  in  its  appli* 
cation  ta  the  ^liidy  of  theology,  ethics,  and  legiristion.  He 
9i^g«sUed,  iwwLthe  jiace  h^  held  in  the  Socifety,  that  he  was 
n^  more  imiwmftriy  aeqnainfed  with  the  science;  but  he 
could  ualHMptatingly  state,  that  the  longer  he*  attended  to 
the.subject»  the. stranger  did  the  evidence  of  the  tmth  of  its 
doctrines  .appear,  and  the  move  deserving  it  seemed  of  dilil 
gent. and  accurate  investigatbn.  He  concluded  by  giving 
the  progress  of  Phrenology. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Beown,  in  proposing  the  memory  of  Dr 
Gall^  said,-<»<*  Mr  President,  you  have  just  now  expressed 
your  strei^hened  convictions  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology, 
and  I  must  say  what  has  produced  these  weighs  powerfully  on 
my  mind.  But,  independent,  Sir,  of  a  conviction,— -at  least 
a  JuU  conviction  of  its  tnith,-~yea,  although  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  a  mere  bagatelle  in  itself,  is  it  not  of  very  great 
importance  in  its  consequences?  Has  it  not  opened  up  the 
way  to  progress  in  other  studies?  To  the  anatomist  and 
physiolopst  it  surely  must  afford  many  facilities.  Their 
system  is  beyond  my  sphere.  I  have  never  studied  them 
properly.  I  have  read  a  little  in  this  way,  it  is  true,  merely 
for  pleasure ;  but  I  can  easily  suppose,  that  the  anatomist 
and  the  physidogist,  if  he  is  likewise  a  true  Phrenologist, 
will  excel  in  these  branches  of  science.  To  the  moral  philo- 
sopher, I  am  sure,  it  gives  a  judicious  and  a  far  more  sim- 
pie,  distinct,  and  rational  division  of  the  faculties  or  states 
of  the  human  mind.  By  means  of  Phrenology,  in  short, 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  rises  in  our  view 
like  open  day.  We  can  now  account  for  many  seeming  in- 
consistencies, formerly  unaccountable.  The  science  is  of  so 
much  importance,  that  I  wonder  why  it  should  notbave  had 
an  open  field  for  its  defence,  and  fair  play.     Why  should 
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U  be  condemned  ignorantly  without  trid  ?  and  why  d»nld 
ridicule,  which  is  not  the  test  of  truth,  be  the  oriy  weyoa 
lifted  up  against  it  ?    Those,  Aen,  who  have  observed  its 
facts,  andhave unveiled  and  applied  then..--those who  h«re 
»ent  their  strength  and  their  Uves  in  the  «Mivan««^t  of  the 
,^y,-««n"«»dourregatd.    They  hare  conferred  «  b«t. 
i«,  benefit  on  mankmd.    I  therdbie  beg  leave,  as  you  have 
d^thed  me  with  the  honourable  office  of  vi«sp«».deB^  to 
„nie  one  who  has  hud  society  under  lastiiig  obligations  ^ 
his  disinterested  and  pdnfUl  exertions,  as  the  ^und«p  «>d 
supporter  of  Phrenology.    I  give  the  memory  of  Dr  Gall. 

i 

Mr  A.  Hood,  surgeon—Mr  President,-!  beg  leave  to 
^ve  a  bumper,  and  at  the  same  time  to  P^P°*  ^^J"*^* 
of  a  gentleman  to  whom  Phrenology  is  much  uidAted.    to 
naming  Dt  Spurzheim,  T  scarcely  know  how  to  «p^^ 
him  in.terms  adequate  to  his  merits.    Early  in  hfe  1«  be- 
came  acquainted  with  Dr  CiaU,  the  greal^  founder  of  the 
scipnce ;  and,  after  attending  his  prelections  for  some  year*, 
in  1804  he  became  his  colleague  and  fenow4abourer  m  the 
gteti  work  of  observing  and  comparing  cerebral  devdop- 
xoept  with  functional  manifestation.    The  grand  discowiy, 
however,  had  been  made,  and  the  locality  of  many  of  tje 
4y«»ns  ascertained ;  but  much,  very  much  remamed  t»  he 
done  in  the  way  of  intrbducing  nhUosophical  arrangement 
and  remodelling  and  correcting  the  nomenclature.    In  both 
these  respecte  the  genius  of  J>r  Spurzheim  was  of  the  gnat- 
«rt  importance  to  his  QoUeague.     To  the  large  development 
of  particular  portions  of  the  brmn,  with  extrawrdinary  fonc- 
tional  manifestatton,  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  **- 
covery  of  Phrenology.    Dr  Gall  made  this  discovery  ;  bu^ 
in  naming  the  or^ns  thus  discovered,  he  d^gnalied.  them 
rather  by  thdr  functional  abuse,  than  by  th«r  l^unwte 
function  in  a  natural  healthy  state  of  the  organ.    Hence  he 
had  an  organ  of  Larceny  or  Theft,  and  an  organ  of  Mur- 
der, which,  when  announced,  excited  much  horror  and  de- 
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testation  in  the  piAlic  muid^  aod  brought  much  odium  on 
the  author  and  his  system.  To  this  subject,  Dr  l^urzbeiin 
applied  himself  with  success*  His  nomenclature  is  much 
leM  objectionable,  and  is  expressive  of.  more  cdrrect  and  ac- 
c^iirate  views  of  the  functions  x£  the  organs.  Acoordingl^ 
Xhe  orgail  of  Murder  is  now  known  by  the  ^me  of  Destrud- 
tivencss,  aiid  that  of  Theft. by  Acquimtivei^ess,      ' 

It  wds  a' great  desideratum  with  Jir  Gallto  connect  his 
discoveries^  his  facts,  and  observatioosi  W4th  anatomy  and 
physiology ;  and  here  he. received  ihe  most  valuable  i^ssiA- 
anoe  from  his  friend'  aiod  colleiigue,  Sir  Spur^h^iJ|].     They 
had  observed,  indeed,  iihat  ihe  anatomy  of  the  hr^n  as 
taught  in  the  schools  was^ettnemely  faulty,  and  by  no  n^i^aos 
unfolded  its  organic  structure.     The  same  observations  had 
been  made  by  several  authors  long  prior  to  Drs  Gall  and 
8p«rzheira,  aqd,  some  ihad  set  ai^  ex.aoi]^le  of  a  better  mode 
cf  teaching  and  atudyii^  ihe  structure  of  tliis  important 
viscus.     As  e^rLy  a3  1709,  the  decussation  of  the  fibrps  in 
the  pyramidal  bodies  in  the  comniencement  of  the  spinal 
-cord  was   accurately  described  by   Mistichelli,  and  after- 
wards by  Petit,  Lieutaud,  Santorini,  and  Winslow.     Among 
Ihe  moderns,  Sabatier,  Boyer^  Dumas,  Bicbat,  and  Chaus- 
sier,   deny  its  existence.     The  subject  was  taken  up  by 
Dm  Gidl  and   Spurzheim  ;   the  dissections  of  Mistichelli 
verified;  but  they  did  not  Jdtop  here  ;  for  the  fibres  consti- 
tuting the  pyramidal  bodies  wpre  traced  forwards,  and  ob- 
served to  receive  additions  and  connexions,  and  formic^ 
divisioiia  prior  to  their  termination  in  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain,  constituting  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties. 
At  Aeir  peripheral  extremity  these  fibres  are  united  by  a 
fine  kind  of  neurilema,  and  their  extremities  tipped  with  grey 
matter,  in  which  no  organic  structure  has  been  observed.     In 
Hke  raaBner,  the  olivary  bodies  were  traced  to  the  lateral 
lobes  and  coronal  surfiioe  of  the  brain.     The  vermiform  pro- 
cess was  seen  to  constitute  ihe  originating  fibres  of  tlic  cere- 
bellum.    But  I  fi^d  it  impossible  to  enter  upon  details ;  this 
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being  a  very  crude  sketch  of  what  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
did  in  conjunction  for  anaibmj ;  but  their  discoveries  can  be 
best  apprecift^  by  those  who  have  been  taught  anatomy 
under  the  old  system,  and  wlio  tiave  subse(][uenily  witnessed 
Dr  Spurzhdm^s  elegant  and  masterly  dissection  oi  the  brain. 
To  be  thoroughly  acquaintCKi  with  what  belongs  p^uliarly 
to  each  of  these  great  men,  it  is  necessary  to  read  and  study 
what  they  haye  written.  But  in  all  their  labdurs,  their 
leading  principle  was  to  study  structure  in,  reuUion'  wUh 
Jwicttouj  and  Jhmction  in  relation  wOh  structure:  thus  con- 
oectin^  their  observatiom  on  cerebral  development  with  ana- 
tomy  and  physiolpgy.  The  physiologist  can  now  proofed 
with  security,  keeping  always  the  leading,  principle  ip  view 
as  a  iniide ;  and  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.'fohnerly 
99  crude  and  inconsistent,  has  now  beconie  mtelligime,  rar- 
tipnal^  and  interesting.  Phretiolo^sts  in  geQeral^  and  those 
'of  our  own  country  in  particular,  are  under  great  obligatiPbs 
to  Dr  Spurzheim.  ^e  has  not  only  enriched,  iihprovea,' and 
corrected  tlie  science  in  various  departments^  but  fib^  him- 
self the  discoverer  of  eight  put  of  thirty-four' organs  anid  Ta- 
'  cuUies  now  admitted.  In  the  various  departments  of  sdei^ce 
to  which  Dr  Spurzheim  has  directed  his  powerfut  and  ener- 
getic mind  he  stands  Dre-eminent.  But  m  its  effects  and 
remote  consequences  his  greatness  is  principally  of  a  moral 
and  intellectual  nature^  apd  his  merits  will  be  more  fully 
appreciated  by  the  rising  than  the  present  generation.  He 
is  at  preseVit  a  public  cnaracter,-rhis  writings  are  knpwn  in 
every  corner  of  the  civilized  worlds-^his  name  is  enrolled  in 
the  annals  of  fame,  and  will  descend  to  posterity  witti  in- 
creasing lustre.— To  the  hcfalth  ox^  happiness  of  Dr  Spurz- 
heim. 

Mr  Weir  gave  the  health  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  one 
of  the  first  philosophers  of  this  country  who  had  the  acute- 
ness  and  discrimination  to'  discover  the  importance  of  PJiren- 
ology  in  the  explanation  of  all  that  respects  taste  and  the 
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philosophy  of  the  mind.  Now,  there  is  little  merit  in  being 
a  Phrenologist ;  but,  when  Sir  George  first  stood  forth  an 
advocate  of  the  system,  candour'  and  moral  fortitude  wete 
lodispensable  requisites. 


Mr  Hopb,  in  proponng  the  heafth  of  Mr  George  Ctombe» 
observed,  that  this  gentleman^s  talents  faad^  been,  devote 
with  assi4uity  and  success  to  the  cause  of  Phrenology/  His 
labours  had  been  of  signal  advantage  in  disencumbering  the 
system  of  Dr  Gall  of  many  crudities,  which  were  great  ob» 
stacles  in  the  Way  of  its  favourable  reception  with  the  pub^ 
lie.  His  taste  and  acuteness  in  metaphysics  qualified  him 
peculiarly  for  'this'  undertaking.  He  has  the  merit,  too,  of 
being  the  first  philosopher  in  this  country  who  publlbly  ^b- 
tered  on  4  vindication  of  the  system.     Indeperidentljr  b^  the 

Powerfur  and  Vigorous  efforts  whieh  he  has  ocdasiotialW 
made  in  repelBnff  the  attacks  and  refuting  the  arguments  of 
the  opppiiehts  of  the  new  doctrines,  1  am  not  aware  that  ne 
nifs  left  a  »ng1e  philosophical  objection  which  has  not^been 
satisfactorily  answered.  But  the  various  publicatiohs  which 
have  from^time  to  time  issued  from  his  peri  are  the  best  '^vi- 
dence  qf  what  and  how  much  he  lias  done.  '  His  large  woirk, 
The  Systepd  of  Phrenology^  is  an  admiirable  'digest  of  all 'the 
inpst  important  facti^  in  the  science  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  united  labours  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzhefm. 
The  invaluable  acquimtion'  which  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind  has  received  from  the  discoveries  of  these  distinguished 
foreigners  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  Mr  Combe  in  all 
its  magnitude.  It  is  still  impossible,  perhaps,  fo  estimate 
the  influence  which  Phrenology  may  have  in  promoting 
happiness  and  improvements  in  the  institutions  of  society ; 
but  that  both  are  in  ^  the  tijain  of  consequences,  which  must 
necessarily  follow  the  ffenenil  ctiflTusion  of  the  principles  and 
doctnnes  of  the  science,  is  md^utable. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  strong  impression  of  this  kind, 
Mr  Combe  seems  to  have  dictated  his  work  on  the  Cofifithi- 
lion  qf  Manj^'^  work  which  the  longer  it  is  studied  will  be 
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the  more  adnnred  for  the  sound  and  rational  principles  on 
which  be  advocates  the  ttdTvaiicenieiit  of  human  bap{nness. 
Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  the  way  of  criti- 
cism by  some  mg^nioud  men,  t  atn  co^Vinc^d^tli&t  %' tir  a 
work  of  great  merit,  and  will  be  held  in  high  estimation  by 
evej^jr  ciM^tdx4' ^nqiwer.'  i  It  seems  ;90$Hrcf)lj|poi^f];]^,;tf^(COnr 
ceureithatrtbe  book  can  be  leid.witb  .in)piu:tiarif:j^^i;.i{i;itjii' 
the  spavin  wbiab  it  Mraawritteny.witbouB  makiqg^tht  rqctder 
wiser  and  better.  The  refined  tone  of  morality  and  the.^i- 
iMIed  glow  of  philanthropy  which  penade  Ic,  Kave^e^med 
hiqn  ^  high  place  in.  the  .first  rank  of  snoraliftts. 

•  Mr  RooBB^  gave  the  Fhreopbgical  Society  of  £\dl^i]^)i. 

^r  C^AWirosD  pn^xned  the  health  of  the  £fUj^u^,jl|fe 
P^r^q^qgicalJournal.  .U.nn^'' 

,  The  Secretary  being  unavoidably  abs^t,  tl»e  jPl^jj^pj^n 
gave  the  Kilmamqck  Phrenological  Society^  ,  i  ^  ^j  .,  ,^,.^,1 

Mr  MtriB^  in-  an  eloquent  and  aninifited  a-ddn^^  H^-^t)^ 
ohflir,  coaqluded  by  givii^  the  general  d^usi9Ji,)^ifj,sfiijfl4 
and  useful  philosqphyi*  ^      .,.,,  ^  . 

Mr  H.  gave  Dr^  A.  Combe,  and  eulogized  }iis,  v^^^e 
GontaUbiitions  to  the.  Phrenojk^cal  Journal :: 
.  Dr  Otto  of  Copenbagep  ix 

Di?  Caldirtll  of  Philadelphia.  .     .     t 

Mr  Mo&TON  gave  thd  memory  of  Mr  Watt,  wbp  first 
suggested  tl^e  fbrmatioa  of  the  Society.  ,  .< 

Mr  p.  R.  Akdeewsi  in .  a .  neat  and  elegant  speech,  com- 
plimented the  chair:  and  the  ot^r  founders  of  the  Sqciefgr, 
and  gave  the.  health  of  Mr  Bcger,  whp  has  gratuitously  a&i 
commodated  the  Society  with  a  iplace  .of^jopieetijig  since  its 
formation^  ,  i 

Mr  pAkroN  apol^e.at  some  Jcfigtb,  and»  in  a  fine  yduof 
humouTi  coocludsd  by  proposing  the  health  of  Sir  Willium 
Hamilton  ai^d  the  opponents  of  iPhrenology,  wUch  dfew 
forth  a  burst  of  universal  applause.  ^  .   * 


■*— r 


*  We  are  sorry  that  we  eaimot  do  Juitiee  to  the  ipeeket. 
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articl;^  XVI». 


♦r  •  '# 


OW  Thursday,  la^tH  November,  1828,  the  Phretaolbgical 
Society  heW  Its* first  meeting  for  the  season.  The  President, 
Dr  A.'  Comrbe,  delivered  the  following  address  from  the 
chair: — 

**6ENtLEkEK,— Eight  sessions  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Society,  and  when  you  are  informed 
that  you  have  this  season  been  called  together  earlier  than 
usual,  on  account  of  the  acciunulation  6f  matmals,  ybu  will 
have  ampfe  and  pleasing  assurance^  that  the  intereiSt  talc^n  in 
Phrenology  is  very  far  from  being  on  the  wane.  And  when 
you  lobl:  at  the  donations  which  cover  your  table,  and  inqiHre 
whence  they  have  come,  you  will  find  very  unequivocal  e\i* 
den'ce^'  tfiat,  while  Conscientiousness  and  Intellect  remain 
constituent  parts  of  the  human  mind,  troth  and  science  #iH 
ever  have  charms  to  recommend  and  defend  them  againist 
all  attacks  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  now  before 
us  a  very  large  donation  from  India ;  a  very  valuable  dona- 
don  of  casts  and  documents  from  the  United  States  of 
America;   a  skull  and  communication  from  Denmark;   a 

'   '  Jim  •  *  ' 

skull  from  Behring's  Straits,  perhaps  the  most  distant  part 
of  the  habitable  globe ;  four  skulls  from  Switzerland ;  and, 
lastly,  from  Paris  ana  from  England  we  have  varioiks  inter- 
est ing  publications,  indicating  a  spread  of  knowiedg  and 
an  amount  of  taleiit  and  of  zeal,  that  cannot  but  be  highly 
gratifying  to  every  lover  of  truth,  and  consequently  to  every 
true  Phrenologist. 

^^  In  addition  to  all  these  sources  of  satisfaction,  we  have 
also,  I  am'  glad  to  say,  not  only  the  ofi(sr,  but  the  ipsa 
corpora^  if  I  may  so  spea^,  of  contributions  both  from  mem- 
bers who  have  not  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  come  for- 
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ward,  and  also  from  strangers  at  a  dialonoe.  This  is  a  sign 
of  the  times  w^ich  .9aqiiQl.  Ite  .mifiQt«i|vated^  and  it  is  one 
which  must,  Jbft  ihiUed  with  pleaauBNU-^apcci^  bj.tbe  oMer 
members  jc^  .tb»  Sooiftiytf  ufao,  frooi  .ib^iwailt  jtfvconfidaioe 
or  some  other  cause  having  preveQ|^«l)ie:§roiMigflr*"frani 
ff^yipg^^ift^W  to,tJt^ir,  thoughts,  mreioftwobttg^toltake 
agreat^^r  pn^.  s^omingly.  mo^e  in^vidipuii  sliane  in  t}m  Sooisty^s 
busine^^  th/up.  tJ^ty  \Ypiil4,  otherwise  bAYo.doae«.  xTbe  .Ssi^ 
ciety  will,  I  am.  .sure,  beneBt  by  aud  rejoice  in  the  tadw»^ 
tages  which  cfinnot  fail  to  leault  jfrom  the  afpplvation  of 
fresh  ^d  vigorous  mio^s  to  the  further  improvement  of 
phrenolpgical  science.  . 

/'Since  th^  Society  separated) six  rnqnths. a^o^  \«e  baTe 
gained  uia^y  f^cces^ions^  and  Pbrenplc^  .has  gained  mai^ 
fr^epds;  b^ut  sinee  that  time  also  we  have  auslahiadii  sevese 
loss  in  fbe  lamented  death  of  our  iUusti^MS  iblindflv|  J9r 
Gall,^— ia  vftm,  whose  merits  as  a  discoverer  anii.fhithliiltin* 
terpreter  of  nature  as  far  transcend  my.powars'Of  ^x^mBfasion 
as  his  labours  transcend  in  value  those  qf  hiaJittl^minAed 
and  feeble  detractors.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  eften  atdsmpt 
to  characterize  him,  but  only  mention,  that,  looking  forvand  to 
the  event  which  is  90(v  past)  and  anxious,  that  the  first 
Phrenological  Society  should  possess  some  direct  and  per. 
sonal  memorial  of  .the  mwT  Phrenologiflt;^  I  made  repeated 
efforts  last.  Reason  to  induce  Dr  Gall  to  write  to  the  Bodely.' 
This  he  was  hiojiself  de^rous  of  doing;  and  he  delayed 
from  day  to  day  only^  as  .he  told  Dr  Fossifti,  that  he  im^t 
write  very  fully,  and  explain  to.  us  his  ideas  on  some  dtebt-' 
ful  points,  to  which  he  ivi3hed  ua  tp  direct  our  attentk)n ; 
but,  unhappily^  before. he  h^d  time  to  execute  his  purpose, 
disease  had  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  him»  and  in  six  months 
more  death  had  cpi»si|gnad  hm  lo  <he  tomb*  Disappcunted 
in  this  attempt,  I  next  end^voured  to  oblatii  such  particu- 
lars of  his  life,  jllnes3,  ,«nd  d^atb»  as  I  thouglit  jaighti  in- 
terest the  Society,  and  accor^iogly  wrote  to  Br  Fossati, 
who  attended  him,  expresnng  our  deep  regret  at  his  de- 
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Qcafle» .  and  urging  Br  'F.  to  send  us*  all  the  infonnatidn 
which  he  could  obiahi';  hut,  althdtfghr  a  promise  has  been 
givea,  whifh  ^vitt  >ii#  dooht  bb  AttMed  wbeiv 'other  duties 
pemiity  MTjyM^  iiuMttittn^  tb  isof,  ivMMto^  very  MitiiBfactdrjr 
has  becD-^OMnBonbaledi' - '  *'>  :i--n-\        .  ^     - . 

<>.Ivii[^Jeil«r  toiBr-F^iisati,  l^nteittiiMied  A^  ifli^  5d(^ty> 
ma^dsncMii'  ta  {MMtess  a  marble  bust  4)f  Df  6ttH,'klM  re-' 
cjMsted  Ilim  >ilO'>tt«M[iitr  My  printfir  w  clists  tfawi!  nfight  be 
usefittfai  enaUang^iM^  of  our  own  membersto  tndke  a  fa&th'- 
fid  and'^aodonte  likeness  ef  the  origiiud.  In  compliance 
wtth'tMs,  Dr  Ibssafr  has  'sent  a  medal,  whidi  is  iiot  more 
interesting  for  the  strong  resemblance  which  it  prei^ms'of 
DrdSatt/tfan  ibr  Ae^oeoasioii  which  gate  it  existAibe.  It 
iHsnceented  tulMO'by  M.  Barpe,  air  emhient  artist  hr 
BaiBia/  byio«di»0f  Count  Potosky,  a  rich  Pdtish'nobleikain, 
wib  todkithik  aiwibbd  of  eicpressing  hh  deep  grtititude  to  Br' 
Gall  J  lirHb  haldl'^tired'hiVn  of  an  old  and  dangerous  malady, 
for  iwhiidv  he  had  in  tain  consulted  the  best  medical  men  in 
Pfl&si  •  On  one -side  lof  l!he  tnedal  is  the  head  of  Dr  Galf,* 
an^.aditiiraUe  likeaess;  and  on  the  other  is  Esculapius, 
HtirtdiMgvat^he'  bedride  of  the  patient,  chasing  away  with' 
one  hand  tbe  birds  of' darkness,  and  crashing  A  frog,  the 
symbol  of  ignorance;  under  his  'right  fdopt.  '  Behind  Es^ula- 
piua  iaan  altar,  iricli'a  skull  placed  on  it;  to'  denote  ^he  paK' 
dcuhff'ldnd  of  stttdyto  nHirch  Dr  Oait  was  Addicted/  Near 
tbe  eottch  are  *  the  axins  of  the  count  himself  '*This  medal' 
i&  tery  seaice,  and;  as  a  testimony  honourable  alike  to 'Count 
Pottnky  and  to  Dr  6aH,  it  is  ^ry  valuable. 

•  *^  Besides  this,  Di'Vositoti  mentions,  that  a  marbte  bust  of 
Dr  Odl  was  exMOted  btet  yea^  by  it  Parisian  aiti^.  Which, 
he  says^  camiot  be  excelled  ftir^  fidelity  and  beauty. '  Copies 
of  it  IB  plater  are'  to^  ^be  had  $«r  Paris  for  SD^firancs.  The 
Society  will  doubtless  apply  fbirctae. 

^  Pdssniqg  e^ter  ibr  the  present  from  necessity,  rather  than' 
frott  indlinafion^  m-  mbre  detidled'  notice  of  our  immortal 
founder^  I' may  simply  'add,  that  in  March  last,  at  the  con- 
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ctasion  of  One  of  fats  lectttces,  Dr  CWH  was  aeiflcd  widi  b 

paralytio  attack,  from  wfaidi  he  lierer  perfe<;tl^  recovesed^ 

and  whieh  nMniately  catnied  Mm  off,  on  fM  Atifpiiki  1MB, 

in  the TSd  year  of  bfr  age;  that  his  remaiiA  ir^^bHawed 

to  the  grave  by  an  immense  coneourse  of  frieiid^'iaid'*Ad« 

miicersi  "five  of  triiom  pronoidicM  diMourses  errer  hSr  gt«te, 

aa  is  tiiecu^tnm  in  France  on  soch  oocaaons ;  thai  1iia4c^ittii 

gave  tide  to  a  soooeanon  of  enlogiums  and  attadti  ia'Ae 

Ftench  newspapers  that  had  scarcely  ever  been  paraU^led ; 

but  thftt  public^  sentiment  was  warmly  and  loudly  dcprttned 

in  his  favour.    Ib  proof  of  this,  I  may  be  iHowtf  tbqudte 

a  few  lines  of  a  letter  lately  received  ftoin  a  French -fitiend, 

with  whom  I  was  intimate  in  Paris^  but  who  is  na'TtereHbhw 

gjist,  and  whose  testimony*  is  therefore'  impiMri;'    dlEfter 

speaking  of  the  political  relations  of  France,  he  adds,  <  Yout 

'  ^»  I  am  9Qxe,  be  more  afiected  by^  the  death  ofDr  GstfttnUi^y 
'  snrr  political  eventu  In  tmth^  it  19  ao  inwfttse  km  :to  iiriwpof  ■ 
'  Woatever  opioion  we  may  form  of  tfie  system  of  that  ^lu^trious 
'  man,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  bas  made  an  iinmeiifie 
'  alHde  ia  ^e  sdeneet  of  medicine  aod  of  man.  *  Jou^)ilnki  havto 
'  bMti  satisfied  with  the  hopoage  paid  to  bis  mepj^  \jgfhf,$i^  of 
'  Mb  grave  by  whaterer  distinguished  men  Paris  possesses,  ^  No- 
*  thing  was  wanting  to  bis  glory ;  not  even  the  abuse  and  ckhtttnrfMs 

.  *^  While  we  cannot  but  regret  our  loss^  we  have  ako  much 
cause  for  gratitude.  When  we  look  to  the  untimely  fate 
which  too  often  cuts  off  the  gifted  and  the  darileat  in.  genius 
and  in  disposition,  almost  at  theoutset  of  life^  we  cu  soaroe* 
ly  be  too  thankful  that  Dr  Gall  waalcft  toius^  duriiq;  a  Icpg 
and  active  life,  to  bring  bis  innnortal  discoveiry  •  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  and. stability  which  canxlot  fail  to.  eauitt  our 
surpvise  and  admiitttion.  In  reading  his  wacka,  we  mi»  sdb« 
solutely  overpowered  by  the  extent,  minutsness,  and^ocnra* 
cy  af  hk  researeh  orer  alL  aninuted  Bature,  and  wQ^iaatife- 
tively  feel  that  his  was  no  common  miad^  and  ^that.  [iiaiiapi 
no  one  but  himself  oould  have  home. up  ^gaii^st  the  difScal- 
ties  which  at  fint  beset  him^  or  could  haire  adtianbed;  with 
the  same  undeviating- eonstanoy  in  the  only  true  palh  of 
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sdenoe,  that  of  obsorvaHon*  ;W^ ,  oao  wl  1^  itqa  thwkfuii 
alto;  tbat.iC  Dr.QattJs^en  fioQi  .uf>,hia  fnH^iifpie  and.suitF 
oesmr,  Dr  Sipirs^mpxH,  is^stiUrleil^  tq  U9  ip  tbe.j^jcyip^  of 
fiiU  h^th  vA  ddi^^  usef«l»es«,  and  Ui^v^  wtw  jimi^^Q 
thediA;^aa^.a  fa^owl^dgfrof  jsfmon.tbc^  tNiniQipiil  Umm 
of  tbaystifrk»j|gdg!Pa,;iofclliaf  ^vfbicb  yet.vii«it^dJl^h|u»Jb«S9^, 
rec€|L7ed ,  wUh.  the  kindQ$t  ^o^diality^^  aapd , .  listeAe^  ^  .>1 
crowded}  aodiepcqi  witbiafioita  df;ligbU  ..  Tqpt{iQr  caxisesof 
thai^^cfiiliiaaii  ia,  the  /ippeoraace  of  friends  in  e;yery  quarter^ 
I  might. direct. 70UC  atteoUoa,; .  bat  I  b^ve  alr^): jdeUnped 
yoii.toQ.If>ipg»..apd  iUinQv^ofeQinj;  woth/er.  s^adop^  Q^jpoJy 
cBpceKr.ngr-hope  iind  C9nyjk;|ioQ  Xbat  oac.  difficukie^  aj»e,ff|ft 
passing /wmy 9  and  tbat./eaQh  succeeding  year  wjll^bciAg  v^ 
Xsagf^  UQ^  b^piter  wd  happier  .au8[^qes. 

.Arr«|)^.hy!  tba  JPbnen^rfogical  So(^ty  of  Wa^biqgtpr^rW 
the<«M6^Dfifour  9paBtth^«»lteS|  (Aorfeiale  UL  of  tUaNnM- 
berj)' was  then'tedd;^  and  the  following  dotiations  preseiit^ 
ed<r<i-8JktdI ^  a.ahiaf)of  Cbilf,  .pcefientfid.  by-I^iQilliaf^ 
P:  Nttil),  Esq.  atld  by  hhn  to  the  Society .^-T wo  pooipbleM, 
a  nie^^of  Dlr  Gall^  and  Broussais'  Etoge  du  Dr  GajR^  by 
Dr  Fossati  of  Paris.— Five  skulls  of  Moors,  four  Gentoo 
skoUi^'  tfatee  Potia  sloilis,  librec  Armenfian'skiillak  five  Bi-afa- 
min  skulks  one  unknown  skull,  and  a  bust  of  Sir  G.  6«  Mac* 
kenoie^  modd^  by  himself,  by  Sir  Q«  S*  Macktnaie^  Bart, 
of  OooL-^aal  of  the  skull  of  Jiaw  iSootfl^  eseeoted  IN:  mar^ 
der,  by  Sir  James  Oardiner,  BartM-An  Iceland '  skull,  by 
Dr  Hoppe,  Copenhagen.-^Two  numbers  Daniah  Pbrendo* 
gical  Journal,  by  Dr  Ottoy  Gop«ihagen.»«*nPhienolagical 
Estoy  on  Eduoadon^  by  Dr  G.  C.  Holland.-— Skull  from 
loy  Cape,  Bdring^s  Strain  brought,  home  by  A.  Collie, 
Ea^  MTgeon  of  H  Ji«Si.  Blaaaom^  and  fovur  Swiss  riiuUa  fbom 
SokiffnB,'by.Dr  A.  Combe. 

The  foUowing  mate  from  Sit  G.  S*  Mackenaie,  Bart,  re- 
lative td'tbe dlmatiaii of  skuilsby  him^  was  read :*«-^' In  pre* 
senting  4hese  skulk  to  the  PhrenologiGal  Society,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  state  that  they  were  procured  at  Madras,  at  the  de- 
sire  of  my  son,  by  a  native,  who  assured  him  that  he  took 
them  from  the  butying-piaces  of  th<e  res^^ctryteliiistes  whose 
titles  are  marked  on  them.  Whether  tl]ijf ,  M  *^.<^.  ,)^Ued  od 
or  not,  the  ijkulls  are  unqdestionsbly  nath^-asMirpiNMre  the 
general  smallness  of  the  Asiatic  head, '6btn]^kMd''wHh  the 
European.    One  has  no  name  on  it  ']'  *  "■'  ji  ' 

<'Th^^  i»  a  skuE of  a  domei^tic boar  ip  th^  "^^^^'^^  j  .  •/ 

The  Soderjr  met  again  (by  61rd^  of  th^  d^DQicil)  on 
Thursday  SOth  November,  when  the  foUowmg.papm  were 
read : — Report  of  Correspondence  between  PNyfesMorfimdl 
of  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Phr^nblbgicid  So- 
ciety of  that  City,  (No  11.  of  the  {>resent  Ntimbil^r)^*— 4«tt«r 
Dr  Brereton  of  Washington  to  Mr  Greorge  Cptpb^^^lmWs 
^roni  Dr  Spurzbeim. — Case  of  Spectra}  tUu3ipi)'>.t^y^^i;!lie* 
Vison  of  Hull, — ^Memory  of  Names  impaiiied  ibyiar^dUL  on 
tti^  Forehead.-^^Case  of -- —  Mdcdmdld,  tfa^  'AdMfitta^of 
Jftvy  Maekmnony  by  Mr  W«  Soott.*^Letter  from;  MJC  Mqipfp^- 
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NOTICES. 

Db  Qaso^  ,i\e^,  $L^fm^qn  .Fridof  ^  AugofV  18^^-  We  refer 
to  the  addrcips  of  tlie  Cresiaent  ot  the  jPUrenologiad  Society^  p.  48 1> 
for  tbe  obl^  pa!i^fi/u!it%  df  tvUch  ^ve  arts  yetiu  [MMbMifti. '  *  We  are 
pronifMi.tDiiceii«k'iii£A  ipaele  detuM  tieo(MDt^'^iiiiich.ire  h^^to 

Dr  Spubshbim  has  lecti^ved  in  Cheltenham,  anc^  Birmip^ham  to 
laige  audience^  since  oar  last  publication.'  ^     '"    ' 

Mr  Lsvf 8<bf  tft  Hbll  Te(»ived  an  fnvftation  ttrlteture  oft  Phren-i 
olog^^ft'SoliylloMo^,  'Which  he  accepted  in  Auguat  last  The  se- 
nior ma^^t^  Ijolilely  offered  lu^i  the  use  qf  the  TQw^^Hal)^ ,  He 
delivered  a  morning  and  an  evening  course.  The  audience  increased 
at  eaich  ittccfeeAifl^  lecture^  And  those  who  came  to  the  fiigrt  eontino- 
ed  tkeh^  Blltodttiee  titiqugblhe  whole.  All  theju^difaljqfQifiof 
thf  pUee  at^ndedtf  and  are  now  decided  Phsenologists.  Thf^  f  uidi- 
ence  amounted  to  between  70  and  80  in  each  dass,  besides  private 
Mltocb-t>( !  Mr  IjevilDD*  The  feUowing  notice  appeased  in  the 
RnfHngh»i»  peyp^r:"*-*^  Mr  Levison  b  a/|ni^aof  ^i?uiid^|ife 
"  lalef^^  fuid  does  npt  read  his  lecture^  nor  has  he  an v  prepared 
'^  fuatter;  iut  d^nds  solely  upon  his  natural  genius.  Tins  we  It^ 
''  ini«'leata|[er.\>  He<fUieoiifses  en  the  scienoe  in.  a  hii^ly^pleasant 
''•  vfkWi^,  .tP^^  it^dear  to  every  understandings  and>  lieii^  him- 
^'  selt^  enthu^iasi  in. Phrenology^  excites  the  mind  to. ennobling 
'*ivteis  oFiti  prini^rptes/  This  Is  ttie  first  step  taken  toward  a  pobllc 
<'  introduction  of  Phrenology  into  Scarborough ;  and  we  were  pleased 
"  to  observe  a  general  interest  evinced  during  the  time  of  lecturing, 
*'  and  to  see  how  anxiously  the  company  examined  the  casts  and 
*'  proposed  queries,  after  the  initiatory  portion  had  been  delivered. 
"  The  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  attended  the 
*<  evening  lecture  (for  then  only  we  were  present)  appeared  power* 
'*  ful,  and  the  subsequent  divisions  of  the  course  are  looked  forward 
''  to  with  lively  delight." 

Mr  CoysB  intends  to  deliver  an  elementary  course  of  lectures  in 
January  next,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  not  yet  published  his  "  Fictions." 
Our  friend,  who  undertook  to  write  a  review  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  Dr  Spurzheini  and  Mr  Combe,  has  fulfilled  hispromise, 
and  we  are  now  in  possession  of  an  article  on  that  discussion.  We 
have  been  entreatea,  however,  by  numerous  readers,  both  in  town 
and  country,  not  to  load  our  pages  with  any  fiirther  notice  of.  that 
subject,  until  Sir  William  shall  redeem  his  pledge  by  publtshiog.  his 
"  Fictions."  They  assure  us  that  the  correspondence  itself  was  to 
them  devoid  of  interest,  owing  to  the  paltry  nature  of  the  ofaJectioBs 
urged  in  it.  We  yield  to  these  solidtations,  and  postpone  our  ani- 
roiMlversions  until  Sir  William's  work  shall  appear. 

We  have  received  a  long  controversy  on  Phrenology  in  the  Hull 
newspapers  in  June,  July,  and   August  last,   between  Mentor, 
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Chiriirgus,  our  friend  Mr  Levii<on,  the  Rev.  Jamet^  Bromley,  **  Pci 
Pluralist/'  aud  a    ''  Wesleyan  Methodist ;"   but  the  Utpics  h:  m 
been  so  often  discussed^  and  are  so  familiar  to  PhreDoIogistH,  that 
reckon  any  detailed  notice  of  them  unnecessary.  The  following  ^  A 
peal  to  Englishmen,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Bromley^  will  serve  t  Ji 
specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  the  opponents : — "  Is  it  to  be  borne,  tl  ^ 
"  the  tender  affection  which  nourished  our  helpless  infancy-— m* 
''  thousand  times  pressed  us  with  rapturous  fonancss  to  the  famM  ^ 
'^  that  instilled  into  our  opening  minds  the  first  rudimeoti  of  kw  ^ 
*'  ledge  and  virtue — smiled  at  the  gambols  of  our  boyhood—  ^ 
*'  strained  the  errors  of  our  youth — and^  perhaps^  even  yet,  exi  ^ 
*'  in  our  welfore,  or  sickens  at  our  wo  ! — is  it  to  be  bomi^  that    ^ 
*'  should  be  unblusliingly  told,  that  this  affection  which  gloved  ^ 
"  the  heart  of  our  mothers,  owed  its  existence  to  a  bulboui  praj 
"  tion  at  the  back  of  the  head,  which  they,  our  motherly  hail  ^ 
common  with  monkeys !     And  to  tell  Englishmen  this !    Aw  ^ 
call  it  philosophy — and  the  science  of  the  nnnd  !     O  !  for  an 
crease  of  patience  !     What  is  to  come  next  ?"  ^ 

America. — Proposals  for  republishing  in  America  the  PhieK  ^ 
gical  Journal  and  Miscellany  have  been  circulated  by  £•  de  Kr  ^ 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  "  The  science  of  Pbrenofogy/'  n|»  ^ 
prospectus,  "  has  made  within  a  few  years  such  rapid  advaat  ^ 
"  tliat  we  find,  even  in  this  country,  societies  springing  up  anNnd  <iP 
"  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  ana  propagatiog  the  A  M 
"trine;  we  find,  also,  that  tlie  materiel  of  those  sodetieeiiaL  ^ 
"  stitutcd  of  gentlemen  of  no  ordinary  standing  in  rank,  litente  # 
"  and  science.     Their  labours,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlai  ^ 
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''  have  been  confined  principally  to  themselves,  in  coiMequ».«B  ^ 
"  the  want  of  a  periodical  journal^  devoted  expressly  to  this  pofpa  ^ 
"  To  be  the  mean  of  enlightening  the  public  on  this  intereilij  ^ 
'^  subject;  and  to  obviate  the  difhculty  alluded  to,  is  the  object  d 
*'  the  present  prospectus."  ^ 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  W<ishington  Phrenological  Societyj  8  ^ 
G.  S.  Mackenzie^  Bart,  and  Dr  A.  Combe  were  elected  honerar  ^ 
memberp.  4 

A  notice  of  Dr  Spurzheim  on  Education  will  appear  in  our  wi.  j 
Number.  J 

No  XX.  of  the  Journal  will  appear  on  1st  Aprils  18^9. 

Erratum  in  the  present  Number.  In  article  VII.  "  PractiGd 
Phrenology/'  it  is  mentioned,  that  a  lady  examined  the  heads  of  thir- 
teen sciTants  before  hiring  one.  We  are  requested  to  correct  tliii> 
statement ; — that  number  of  applications  was  made  to  her ;  but  of 
the  individuals  applying,  six  or  seven  were  so  obviously  uosuitaUe 
that  she  did  not  trouble  them  with  manipulation.  She  examuicd 
the  heads  of  such  as  promised  to  suit,  and  wi\»  guided  in  her  dioioe 
ultimately  by  development  of  brain. 
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Chirurgus,  our  friend  Mr  Levison,  the  Rev.  James  Bromley,  '*  Peter 
Pluralist/'  and  a  "  WesleyaM  If ethodist ;"  but  the  tofHcs  have 
b^en  80  often  discussed^  and  are  so  ikmiliar  to  Phrenologists,  that  we 
reckon  any  detailed  notice  of  them  unnecessary.  The  folloiring  **  Ap- 
peal to  Englishmen,"  by  the  Kev.  James  Bromley,  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  elo<|tience  of  the  opponents  :-«^'  Is  it  to  be  borne^  that 
'*  the  tender  affection  which  nourished  our  helpless  infancy — and  a 
"  thousand  times  pressed  us  with  rapturoUs  fonuness  to  the  \xtaslt — 
that  instilled  into  our  opemng  minds  the  first  radiMenti  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue — smiled  at  the  gambits  of  our  boybood — «u 
strained  the  errors  of  our  youth^-Hiiid,  periuQM^  even  yet,  esults 
**  in  our  welfare,  or  sickens  at  our  wo  !--4s  it  to  be  borne,  that  we 
^  should  be  unUusbingly  told,  that  this  affectwD  which  gk>wed  in 
'r  the  heart  of  our  molhert,  owed  its  existence  to  a  bulbous  prcjec- 
*'  tfon  at  the  back  of  the  head,  which  they,  our  mothers,  had  in 
'*  common  with  monkeys !  And  to  tell  Englishfwn  this !  And  to 
'*  call  It  phikwophy— 4Uid  tbe  science  of  the  mind  !  O  !  for  an  io- 
^  crease  of  patience !    What  is  to  come  next  ?" 

Ahbrica. — ^Proposals  for  republishing  in  America  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal  and  Miscellany  have  been  circulated  bv  £•  de  KraSi 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  "  The  science  of  Phrenology,"  sayis  tlie 
prospectus,  ''  has  made  within  a  few  years  such  rapid  advaBces, 
^'  that  we  find,  even  in  this  country,  societies  springing  up  aroond  qb 
''  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  ana  propagattng  the  A>c- 
**  trine ;  we  find,  also,  that  the  materiel  of  those  societies  is  oon- 
*'  stituted  of  gentlemen  of  no  ordinary  standing  in  rank,  literature, 
''  and  science.  Their  labours,  however,  on  this  nde  of  tbe  Atlastic 
^^  have  been  confined  principally  to  themselves,  ia  oonstqueDce  of 
"  the  want  of  a  periodteal  journal,  devoted  exuKssiy  to  this  purpose. 
"  To  be  the  mean  of  enlightening  the  public  on  this  interesting 
**  subject,  and  to  obviate  the  difficulty  alluded  to,  is  the  olgect  of 
«'  the  present  prospectus." 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Washington  Phrenological  Society,  Sir 
G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart,  and  Dr  A.  Combe  were  elected  honorary 
members. 

A  noUcc  of  Dr  Spurzheim  on  Education  will  appear  in  our  next 
Number. 

No  XX.  of  the  Journal  will  appear  on  Ist  April,  1829. 

ErraiMm  in  the  present  Number.  In  article  VII.  "  Practical 
Pbrettology/'  it  is  mentioned^  that  a  lady  examined  the  heads  of  thir- 
teen lervaats  before  hiriij^  one.  We  are  requested  to  correct  this 
glattmeot ;«— that  number  of  applications  was  made  to  her ;  but  of 
the  iudividiials  Amilyiog,  six  or  seven  were  so  obviously  unsuitable 
that  the  did  not  trouble  them  with  manipulation.  She  examined 
the  beads  of  such  as  promised  to  suit,  and  was  guided  in  her  choice 
ultimately  by  development  of  brain. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  MENTAL  DERANGEMENT,  AKD  SOME 

OF  ITS  CAUSES.* 

{Read  to  the  Phrendogical  Society  by  Dr  A,  Combe.) 

MoLi£E£9  and  many  other  very  witty  men,  have  made  them* 
selves  merry  at  the  expense  of  tlie  medical  profession,  an4 
have  most  successfully  ridiculed  the  unqertainty  of  opmioii 
and  inconsistency  of  doctrine  for  which  medicine  has  long 
been  proverbial ;  but  wben  then:  own  lives  hav^  been  in  danr 
ger,  most  of  these  satirists  have  nevertheless  had  recourse  to 


*  In  submitting  the  following  page«  to  the  readers  tX  the  Phrenological 
Joumal^  the  writer  is  perfiKtly  awwe  that  his  ^uiavimm  would  haTo  found 
a  more  appropriate  place  in  a  medical  journal,  and  their  appearance  here  has 
actually  been  delayed  for  nearly  a  year,  by  an  unwillingness  to  obtrude  in  a 
popular  work  what  may  be  deemed  too  exclusively  jwofessional ;  but  his  ex- 
cuse is,  that  the  article^  as  originally  written^  was  intended  as  a  review  of  I>r 
Spurzheim^s  admirable  work  on  Insanity^  and  was  to  have  appeared  last  year 
in  the  January  Number  of  a  deservedly-esteemed  coiemporazy,  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review.  But  after  the  article  was  almost  completed,  the  writer  was 
informed  by  the  Editor,  that  a  change  in  his  arrangements  would  prevent  his  pub- 
lishing it,  as  he  had  at  first  proposed  to  do.  The  article  having  for  that  reason  been 
refused  a  place  in  a  journal  which  has  all  along  been  and  still  is  friendly  to  Phren- 
ology, it  was  not  likdy  that  it  would  have  been  received  by  any  of  the  others  which 
had  always  been  hostUe ;  and  the  question  just  came  to  be,  whether  it  should  be 
thrown  aside  altogether^  or  inserted,  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  work  where  it  now 
appears  ?  The  importance  of  the  subject,  its  close  relation  to  Phrenology,  and 
the  comparatively  little  advance  which  the  profession  has  made  beyond  the  pub- 
lic in  its  acquaintance  with  insanity,  ultimately  overcame  all  scruples,  and  de- 
termined the  writer  to  develop  the  leading  points  more  fully  and  connectedTy 
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professional  assistance,  with  an  alacritjr  that  testified  to  their 
serious  belief  that  the  medical  art  has  at  least  a  parda) 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  its  profeaBcira 
are  in  possession  of  an  extent  of  ascertained  knowledge, 
which,  if  well  applied,  would  give  their  patients  &  betlcr 
chance  for  their  lives  than  they  would  have  bad  if  left 
to  themselves.  The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  this, 
or  the  moral  of  the  tale,  is  worthy  of  attention  ;  for  it 
leads  to  important  practical  results.  It  is^  tbat  the  incoii- 
sistency  complained  of  does  not  arise  from  the  absence  of 
invariable  and  permanent  principles,  according  to  which 
the  various  functions  of  the  human  body  are  carried  on  with 
the  same  regularity  and  precbion  with  which  phenomena  oc- 
cur in  other  sciences,  but  springs  entirely  from  our  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  these  principles,  and  with  the  nume- 
rous modifications  which  they  undergo  frokn  the  action  of  the 
many  opposite  influences  to  which  the  body  of  man  is,  in 
the  course  of  life,  exposed.  In  some  maladies  the  operation 
of  these  laws  is  so  broadly  marked,  that  their  traces  cannot 
be  obscured  by  any  change  of  circumstances,  and  it  is  this 
evidence  of  their  existence  which  draws  fbrth  the  miwiilhig 
reliance  of  the  scoffer  when  he  becomes  sick.  Such,  for  ex« 
amplcj  is  the  prindple  which  leads  to  the  employment  of  de- 
fdetion  and  starvation  in  violent  inflammatory  exciteraefit. 
But  in  other  instances  their  action  is  less  decided  in  its  cha- 


than  could  have  been  done  in  a  mere  review,  and,  if  neceuarj,  to  make  a  aeriea 
of  arddeB  instead  of  one,  should  the  interest  felt  in  their  appearance  seem  to 
liira  to  justify  the  extension  of  his  plan. 

In  thus  dropping  the  title  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  book^  the  writer  cannot  forbear 
from  offering  bis  humble  tribute  to  its  merits^  and  adding,  that  to  its  pages,  and 
to  the  other  works  of  that  gentleman^  he  holds  hhnself  indebted,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  almost  all  the  ideas  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  unfold  in  the 
present  essay ;  and  he  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  his  conviction,  that  the 
world  is  more  indebted  to  Dr  Spurzheim  for  the  late  striking  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  our  scientific  acquaintance  with  insanity,  than  those  who  have 
been  most  conspicuously  brought  forward  may  be  willing  to  admit,  or  the  pub- 
lic be  at  present  at  all  inclined  to  suspect.  It  would  be  foreign  to  his  purpose 
to  enter  into  this  topic  here,  but  justice  will  yet  be  done  to  Dr  Spurzheim. 
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Mptec,  alibMgh  not  less  oonstant  or  invariable  in  itself,  nd 
in  tbem  the  general  laws  which  r^ulate  the  system  a]qpear 
lo  vary  only  because  we  know  them  so  imperfectly  as  to  be 
unable  to  determine  their  true  nature.  It  is  the  contradio- 
tions  into  whidi  opposite  views  of  the  latter  have  led  differ- 
ent mindfly  that  have  thrown  obloquy  upon  medicine,  as  an 
bjrpothetical  <»*  conjectural  art,  when  it  is  in  reality  based 
iip<m  laws  as  inunutable  as  those  which  preside  over  the  mo> 
dons  of  intuumale  bodies. 

,  In  pursuing  medical  inquiries^  it  is  dieering  to  feel  as- 
sured  that  we  are  not  embarking  on  a  sea  necessarily  over- 
spread with  mists,  and  fogs,  and  icebergs,  as  is  so  often 
represented.  The  mental  and  bodily  constitutions  of  man 
did  not  come  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator  undefined  or 
imperfect*  All  their  functions  are  regulated  by  fixed  and 
determinate  laws,  and  have  fixed  and  determinate  relations 
to  the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  these 
9b^eots  have  also  fixed  and  invariable  qualities.  The  causes 
of  disease,  and  the  agents  employed  for  their  removal  and 
prevention,  having  thus  definite  properties,  and  acting  upon 
a  system  refpilated  by  definite  laws,  must  necessarily  operate 
ipocording  to  fixed  and  invariable  principles ;  and  in  the  diSi* 
Qovery  and  apprecmtioa  of  these,  and  of  their  relations  to 
each  other,  will  the  progress  of  medicine  conrist  If  thia 
view  be-  correct,  th«a  every  new  error  into  which  we  may 
(all,  instead  of  deterring  us  from  pursuing  our  investigations, 
becomes  a  new  beacon  to  guide  us  past  some  of  the  dan-^ 
gers  to  which  we  were  formerly  exposed.  Whereas,  if  me-* 
dicine  were  an  art  without  principles,  permanent  as  Nature 
herself,  its  advancement  would  be  as  hopeless  a  task  as  ever 
attracted  and  deluded  the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  ought  to  be 
abandoned  for  ever,  hke  the  dreams  of  the  alchymists  and  their 
searches  after  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher's  stone. 

A  conviction  that  medicine  rests  upon  fixed  and  permanent 
principles,  which  only  require  to  be  found  out  and  applied 
to  raise  it  to  its  proper  place  among  the  sciences,  is  no* 
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wi^eine  moi^  y^uable  than  aa  applied  to  the  ^ut^^ct -^f  th<fe 
d^je^fSP^d  manifegtations  ^  mind^^^-^ain  appUoalioti  td  wbic^ 
-aitD^  the  discover  J  of  the  true  pbysiologj^  of  tbe  brain' by 
4be  iravaortal  Gall,  we  are  now  fortunately  competent,  it 
i^j  for  instance,  an  established  principle  in  patliol^igj)  thai 
exery  decangeraent  of  function  is  always  accompanied  by  A 
diaoitier  either  in  the  structure,  or  in  th^  mode  of  aetioq  vf 
the:  organ  which  pierforms  it>  and  without  the  removal  oi^ 
cure  of  which  the  function  cannot  be  restored  to  its  heakby 
state.  Acting  on  the  faith  of  this  law  of  the  animal  j^oono- 
my,  we  almost  instinctively,  on  being  calkd  to  examine  a 
patientj  begin  by  finding  out  what  Amotions  are  chiefly 
vitiated,  and  through  them  go  back  to  the  oi^ans  wbiefa  ex-^ 
eeute  them,  and  there,  by  local  and  other  symptoms,  sedt^ 
the  kind  of  disease  which  has  caused  the  aberration  of  fuoo^ 
tioa;  and  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  by  following  this  pro* 
cedure^  we  succeed  perfectly  iQ  determining  the  seat,  nature, 
and  method  of  cure  o(  the  disease  which  we  are  caUed  upoit 
to  treat. 

But  when  we  look  to  the  noticms  which  have  long  prevailed 
in  regard  to  insanity,  and  which  are  even  y^t  too  frequentljr 
met  with,  wie  see  a  meUmcholy  reverse  of  the  picture.  From- 
ignoranoe,  or  want  of  ccmfidence  in  the  fact,  that  the  prin« 
eqcxlies  of  medicine  are  immutable  and  permanent  in  their' 
Gyration,  our  predecessors  were  contented  to  look  upon  the 
disjointed  phenomena  of  mental  derangement  as  the  inscrut- 
able consequences  of  ap  affection  of  the  immaterial  principle 
of  mind,  or  as  a  ^artijsular  dispensation  of  Providence,  which, 
they  could  not  be  expected  either  to  understand  or  to  re. 
medy;  and,  accordingly,  while  this  view  continued  to  inv 
fluence  their  practice,  all  sorts  of  incongruous  and  barbarous 
measures  were  adopted  against  the  miserable  patients,  and 
the  short  fit  of  frenzy  was  too  often  converted  into  perma- 
nent mania,  or  hopeless  fatuity.  While,  had  the  law  already 
referred  to^  of  the  constant  connexion  between  the  stiate  of 
the  organ  and  the  mode  of  its  function,  been  fatniHarty 
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^no^^  and  the  universality  of  itis  application  ootifided>  in^  it 
>ould  M  onc^  have  I6d  the  medical  observer  to  investigate 
ihe  cbaditioii  of  the  organ  whose  function  it  is  to  manifest 
^e  ideital  focuMes,  tb  look  to  it  ibr  the  seat  of  the  morlrid 
ai^lioiii.  and  thenc^  to  determine  its  natu^  and  treatment  on 
fUticKnal,  experimental,  and  consistent  grounds.  Phrenology 
bhs  demonstrated  that  the  bndn  is  the  oi^an  in  question, 
Imd  the  true  pathology  of  insatuty  is  therefore  to  be  sought 
in' die  history  of  the  vai^ious  diseases  to  which  the  cerebral 
Mruteture  is  liable.  The  practical  elucidation  of  this  truth 
will  form  the  subject  of  the  following  pages. 

Knowing  nothing,  and  having  no  means  of  ever  knowing 

any  thing  of  the  nature  of  mind>  as  it  exists  independent  of 

and  separate  ftoni  the  organization  with  which  we  observe  it 

to  be  connected  during  life^  we  can  only  study  the  capacities 

and  nodes  of  action  which  it  exhibits  to  us  in  its  combined 

or  eomtpound  state;  and  to  attempt  any  thing  beyond  this 

would  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  utterly  useless  labour. 

We  cannot  reach  the  principle  of  mind  to  modify  its  quali* 

ties  or  manner  of  being.    We  can  reach  it  only  as  acting 

<throtlgb  the  medium  of  and  influenced  by  its  material  in- 

atruments,  and  consequently  all  attempts  to  improve  its 

powers  and  to  extend  its  limits  must  be  conducted  with  a 

constant  reference  to  the  organic  conditions  under  which  it 

acts,  otherwise  they  will  to  a  certainty  fail  of  success.     Dur«> 

ing  life,  indeed,  the  closest  relation  obtains  between  the  mode 

of  action  of  the  various  mental  powers  and  the  condition  of 

l&eir  irespective  organs,  every  change  in  the  state  of  the  one 

bang  always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the 

state  of  the  other.  '  All  the  faculties  of  thought  and  of  feeU 

ing  are  feeble  and  inefficient  in  infancy,  not  from  any  defect 

IB  the  immaterial  principle  of  mind,  but  simply  from  the  im* 

perfectly-developed  condition  of  the  organization  which  in 

this  life  is  required  for  their  adequate  manifestation.     Somo 

animals  see  distinctly  immediately  after  birth,  but  hear*  very 

imperfectly ;  others  hear,  but  do  not  see ;  and  others  again 
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wre  almott  insenable  alike  to  Bounds  and  lo  siskin.  E^cty 
body  knows  the  exjdanatxm  of  these  fiurts.  In  one  unhna^, 
one  organ  of  sense  is  early  devekped,  and  in  another  a  iBSep- 
ent  organ  is  first  matured.  And,  in  like  manner,  in  infaiKji, 
some  internal  faculties,  the  organs  of  which  are  early  de- 
veli^Kd,  precede  in  maturity  others,  the  organs  of  whidi  are 
not  fully  developed  till  much  later  in  life.  In  youth,  the 
observing  powers  preponderate  in  energy  and  activity,  and 
the  corresponding  cerebral  organs  bear  a  viable  predoonn- 
unce  over  those  of  the  reflecting  faculties  which  come  ktcr 
to  maturity ;  thus  demonstrating  at  every  step  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  mode  of  action  of  every  faculty  and 
the  condition  of  its  own  material  organ. 

If  we  look  at  the  mind  as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  it  folfow* 
ing  the  same  rule  of  progression.  In  infancy  the  mental 
powers  are  feeble  and  vacillating  in  their  exercise ;  quick, 
variable,  and  active  in  youth,  vigorous  andoiduringin  man*, 
hood,  and  again  deficient  in  energy  and  vivacity  in  old  age, 
in  exact  correspondence  to  the  progresnve  changes  in  thfo 
organization  of  the  brain  from  that  of  very  imperfect  struc* 
ture  in  infancy  to  that  of  progressive  maturity  and  decay, 
a»  occurring  successively  in  youth,  in  manhood,  and  in  old 

^ge. 

Not  only,  however,  do  the  mental  powers  follow  the  regu* 
Jar  and  comparatively  durable  changes  which  age  brings 
about  in  the  condition  of  their  respective  organs,  but  they 
are  also  affected  in  an  equally  evident  manner  by  every 
change,  however  slight,  and  of  however  short  duration,  to 
which  the  organization  is  subject,  either  from  external  or  in^ 
ternal  causes.  The  touch  of  a  hair  upon  the  skin,  the  falling 
of  a  single  ray  of  light  upon  the  eye,  or  of  a  single  atmos- 
pherical pulse  upon  the  ear,  are  sufficient  to  cause  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  state  of  the  mind.  Sudden  compres- 
sion of  the  bram  is  well  known  to  deprive  the  patient  of  all 
mental  power ;  and  it  has  even  happened  again  and  again, 
that  where  an  opening  existed  in  consequence  of  a  fracture 
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of  the  skaU,  by  pressing  the  brain  with  the  finger  eonscknis* 
«eB»  was  dtetttroyed,  to  be  restored  on  the  removal  of  th^ 
^  prsnare ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  experiment  was  attended 

with  predsely  the  sane  results. 

A  morbid  state  of  any  part  may  be  induced  either  by 
causes  acting  directly  upon  its  function,  or  by  causes  imme* 
diftely  affecting  the  substance  of  which  the  part  is  composed. 
Thus  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be  excited  either  by  stimu* 
lating  its  function  by  too  much  light ;  or  by  sand,  or  lime^ 
or  cold  air  coming  in  contact  with  its  surface.  The  brain 
differs  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  and  it  is  proper  to  notice 
the  fact,  as  it  explains  how  derangements  of  the  noental  fa^ 
culties  came  to  be  considered  apart  from  their  corporeal 
cause.  One  person,  from  a  reverse  of  fortune,  great  afflic- 
tiooy  disappointed  love,  or  intense  study,  becomes  insane,  or 
falls  into  delirium,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  an  affection  of 
the  brain ;  and  another,  from  an  injury,  from  a  coiip  de  soleU, 
or  from  intoxication,  falls  into  the  same  state.  The  former 
presents  a  marked  example  of  excitement  of  function  in* 
dudng  disease  of  the  organ ;  and  the  latter  is  an  instance  of 
the  same  result  being  consequent  upon  a  direct  application  to 
the  part  itself.  And  the  true  relation  between  the  two  states 
was  not  sooner  perceived,  because  it  was  always  forgotten 
that  the  function  of  the  brain  is  to  manifest  the  mind,  and 
that  in  so  far  as  the  manifestations  of  the  mental  powers  are 
concerned,  the  agency  of  the  brain  is  as  indispensable  as  if  it 
were  the  mind  itself. 

The  bearing  of  the  above  (acts  upon  the  subject  of  the  im.. 
perfect  or  diseased  manifestations  of  the  mind  will  be  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  Hitherto  a  singular  and  unfortunate  dis« 
tinction,  for  which  there  is  no  real  ground,  has  been  made 
by  medical  men,  as  well  as  by  the  vulgar,  between  the  mor- 
bid derangements  of  the  external  and  those  of  the  inter- 
nal faculties  of  the  mind.  The  organs  of  external  sense 
having  been  long  known,  every  disturbance  of  their  func- 
tions has  jusdy  been  ascribed  to  an  affection  of  their  material 
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org9ln»t  Md  the  effdrM  of  the  phyikicittn  h«ve  b^n  difeoti^  te 
tbe  disoovery  of  ihe  Bature  of  the  panici)lar  afibetion  theQex«> 
isting ;  and  bj  this  tbe  treatment  has  always  been  cegulatedL 
But  when  an  internal  faculty  of  feding  or  of  thinking  bas  bee« 
deranged,  instead  of  having  followed  the  same  ratiioftial  course, 
and  ascribed  its  ab^ration  tjo  an  affection  of  ite  cerebral  otgan, 
we  have  hitherto  generally  contented  ourselves  with  the  sinqple 
but  vagUe  affirmation,  that  the  roind  wasideranged^  and  biMb 
^lot  cared  to  Inquire  what  was  the  particular  organic  cause 
of  tbe  disturbance  of  function*  And  yet  there  is  zeaUy  no 
greater  difference  between  the  external  and  the  internal  ik- 
culties,  as  they  are  called,  than  betiToen  one  ekternal  senie 
kind  another.  All  are  equally  powers  of  the  mind,  and  dif«* 
ler  only  in  having  different  functions  to  perform,  and  in 
each  being  connected  with  an  apparatus  fitted  for  its  specific 
function.  The  mind  requires  an  eye  to  enable  it  to  see,  be- 
cause light  is  an  external  existence  with  which  it  must  be  con-- 
neoted ;  and  it  requires  only  a  cerebral  organ  to  feel  the  sen^- 
timent  of  justice,  because  justice  is  not  an  external  quality^ 
but  a  mental  or  internal  relation.  The  mind  requires  an  ear 
to  enable  it  to  hear,  because  the  vibrations  of  the  air  ate  ex- 
ternal existences  with  which  it  must  be  eonnected ;  and  it 
requires  only  a  cerebral  organ  to  feel  the  sentiment  of  pity, 
i>ecause  pity  is  not  a  quahty  of  matter,  but  simply  a  meotal 
state  or  relation.  The  oi^ans  of  the  five  senses  are  therefore 
merely  parts  added  to  the  other  cerebral  organs,  in  oider  ti» 
connect  the  faculties  of  Colour,  Form,  Tune,  Size,  Number, 
Jk0.,  with  the  external  world;  and  the  powers  of  Seeing, 
Hearing,  Tasting,  Touching,  and  Smelling,  are  neither  more 
external  i  to  nor  less  intimate  parts  of  the  mind  itself,  than 
any  other  power,  whether  of  thought  or  of  feeling ;  and  the 
well-being  of  the  brain  is  alike  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
all*  If  then  the  manifestations  of  all  the  mental  faculties  in 
a  state,  of  iiealth  depend  on  the  healthy  condition  of  all  their 
organs,  external  and  internal,  and  a  change  in  the  state  of 
the  mind  attends  even  the  slightest  alteration  in  that  of  the 
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mi^  kQ.  a(tmd^  wHhiQKHrMiQaDifes^tions,  or,  in  otbef 
WQtd^  yfhh  mwtal  derangetn^ntj  and  that,  without  the  pr^ 
VMMiftieaoQval.of  this,  ^giaiic  causey  the  mental  health  can 
tiei^v.be  re-«aUblMbed,, 

The.  tine  has  .been*  aad*  ^e  fear,  is  scarcely  jet  gone  by, 
whm.awieh  a  doctrine,  boweyer  much  recommended  b;  ob^ 
9ef vaUofDU  And  fsaforned  by.  experience,  would  have  been  de* 
nOHQOod  by  the  uAtbiqkiog  or  prejudiced  as  dangerous  to 
rel^gn,  and  subyersive  of  the  principle  of  tbe  immortality 
of  the  soul.  It  would  haye  beea»  and  indeed  it  is  argued^ 
thm  to  tr^i^.tbe  dqpie«4ence  of  insanity  upon  a  bodily  cause, 
was.  to. confound  together  mind  and  poatter,  and  to  teacb 
that  tbe.bmn  was  the  mind,  and  thereby  to  destroy  th^ 
atfongest  proof  ci  the  souPs  immortality.  Bpt,  hapjuly  for 
humanity}  truth  and  reason  arc^  as  ii^perishable  as  mind,  and 
now  that^  under  tb^  influence».{^^udices  are  fast  givixig  way^ 
it  is  more  and  ^nore  widely  acknowledged,  that  it  is  the  old 
and  false  doctrine  of  the  mind  being  subject  to  disease  wh^ch 
is  justly  chargeable  with  the  apfM^hei^ded  danger .;  and  that^ 
if  the  immortality  of  tbe  soul  can  be  proved  in  a,ny  way  by 
reason  alone,  it  is  only  on  the  gropnds  which  we  aire  now  a^ 
voeaCingy  and  that  a  rational  fif^d  .s^e  theory  of  mental  de- 
CM^ment  ean  be  successfully  estaUidh^,  The  relation  whicb 
we  have  shown  to  exist  between  th^  sVM^  of  the  mind  and  the 
condition  of  its  material  organs,  explains,  easily  w|iy  the  ixnr 
fnaterial.  principle  remaining  essentially  unchanged,  the  mind 
devekxps  ita  powers  as  we  advance  from  infancy  to  maturir 
ty,,  and  again  declines  from  maturity  to  pld  i^ ;  why  it  falls 
aaleep  in  the  night»  or  losea  consciousness  from  a  blow  ii^ 
the  bead ;  why  its  manifestations  are  disturbed  by  intoxicar 
tion,  or  deranged  by  disease ;  why  it  is  characterized  in,  one 
by  the  weakness  of  idiocy,  and  in  another  by  the  strength  qf 
genius.  And  in  the  fact,  that  the  mind  never  manifests  it- 
self in  this  world  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  cor- 
poreal organs,  and  that  the  condition  of  these  organs  influ- 
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enoes  the  quality  of  the  manifestations,  we  hav^  an  easy 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  mental  derangement,  and  of  the 
possibility  of  its  occurrence,  without  endangering  the  prineU 
pie  of  mind.  The  mind  see$  through  the  medium  of  the  eye 
just  as  it  thinks  oriels  through  the  medium  of  the  brain;  and 
as  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  eye  deteriorate  or  destroy 
the  power  of  vision  without  any  affection  of  the  [^ncif^  c^ 
mind,  the  obvious  inference  follows,  that  in  like  manner  may 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  brain  derange  or  destroy  the 
power  of  feeling  or  of  thinking,  and  yet  the  mind  itsdf,  or 
soul,  remain  essentially  the  same. 

But  if  we  refuse  to  admit  the  influence  of  the  (Mgamsa- 
tion,  and  ascribe  the  varying  mental  states  to  variations  in  the 
immaterial  principle,  unconnected  with  any  corresponding 
Txidily  cause,  we  at  once  abandon,  in  so  doing,  all  the  pre- 
sumptive evidence  even  of  the  possibility  of  the  soul^s  im* 
mortality,  since  there  is  in  truth  **  no  doctrine  in  the  whole 

range  of  physical  or  metaphysical  inquiry  so  well  calcu* 

lated  to  support  the  dreary  desolating  prospect  of  annihi> 
*^  lation  as  that  which  attributes  to  mind  the  liability  to 
<'  SICKNESS,^*  and  to  changes  which,  once  begun,  may  ter- 
minate only  in  its  death  or  actual  destruction. 

Mental  derangement,  then,  properly  speaking,  is  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  arising  from  some 
existing  morbid  action  in  that  organ,  which  may  or  may 
not  involve  at  the  same  time  the  functions  and  organs  of 
the  external  senses,  but  which  frequently  exists  without  any 
such  complication,  and  which  must  be  remedied  before  the 
alienation  can  be  removed*  Ignorance  of  the  physiology,  of 
the  brain  has  alone  prevented  this  great  truth  from  b^ng 
generally  perceived  and  acted  upon  ;  but  now  at  last,  thanks 
to  the  genius,  intrepidity,  and  unwearied  industry  of  Dr 
Gall,  this  obstacle  has  been  almost  surmounted,  and  a  light 
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Atamt  upon  ^e  mfajeet  by  bis  discovery  of  Pbreoology, 
^hich  promises  to  lead  to  the  most  beneficial  results,  and 
:irbieh  has  already  divested  the  sukject  of  madness  of  much 
of  its  obscurity,  and,  let  us  hope,  of  some  of  its  terrors. 
•Ycmrs  must  no  donbt  pass  on  before  our  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  will  be  complete,  and  before  an  ade- 
quate conception  can  be  formed  of  tbe  advantages  which  will 
-ahknately  accrue  to  medical  and  moral  science  from  their  dis- 
covery;  but  the  great  principles  are  already  firmly  establish* 
ed,  and  already,  by  tbe  simpKcity  of  thdr  applicaitiovi  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  morbid  states  of  the  human  mind,  they 
give  evidence  of  their  foundation  in  truth,  and  of  thm  in* 
calculable  superiority  to  the  mere  speculations  and  groundless 
tiieories  which  have  so  long  usurped  thar  place. 

By  constantly  drawing  our  attention  to  the  connexion  sub- 
sisting between  the  power  of  manifesting  every  mental  fa* 
^ty,  and  the  condition  of  its  particular  cerebral  organ, 
Phrenology  pdaces  derangements  of  the  internal  faculties  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  organic  infection  producing  them 
in  which  physiology  does  the  derangements  of  the  five  exter* 
nal  senses.  Sight  is  never  impaired,  nor  hearing  destroyed, 
unless  the  organs  which  execute  these  functions  are  diseased ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  thought  and  feeling  are  never  deranged, 
unless  the  cerebral  organs  by  whidi  they  are  manifested  have 
undergone  some  morbid  change.  And  as  right  is  injured  by 
a  great  variety  of  morbid  alterations  in  the  eye  or  its  nerves, 
so  are  the  internal  faculties  of  the  mind  deranged  by  a  great 
variety  of  diseases  affecting  the  brain.  Even  if  we  had  not 
direct  pitmf  of  the  dependence  of  mental  derangement  on  va- 
rious cerebral  affections  of  a  diflferent  nature,  the  force  of 
andogy  is  still  so  strong  as  of  itself  to  establish  the  fact, 
and  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  inquirer  that  insanity  is  not 
a  single  and  unvarying  disease.  Every  a£bction  to  which 
an  organ  is  liable  may  derange  its  function,  and  therefore 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  may  attend  a  great 
variety  of  difierent  cerebral  states,  each  characteriased  by  its 
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owa  6yn{)fttifii9  and  requiiteg^its.oiirn  oiodfe  of  trrrtawKi 
The  eyei  for  example,  U  (be  oK^^aH  of  wmh  md-aily  a& 
fection  pf  the  eye»  whakver  i4s  naiure,  may  dfratige  Its 
function,  and,  impair  ^bt.  The  eye  diay  he  inflaoibdy  orit 
may  be  distended,  with  waler^  or  opadlj  m^yeoTer  its  ooft- 
vex  surface,  or  the  optk  necve  may  be  paralytiks^  jnid,  as  t 
(xmsequence  of  ali  these  states^  impaired  vkioii  or  UiadiieaB 
follow.  Impaired  or  destroyed  vittaniathereforenplEflpetifie 
disease,  but  merely  a  proof  or  symptom  of  tlie  exislenoeof  acme 
affectioa  having  its  seat  in  the  organ  of  si^ty  the  itel  natmv 
pf  which  must  be  determined  by  other  means.  The  ear  ia 
the  organ  of  hearing,  and  all  affectionsi,  df  Irhatev^  natnre^ 
which  have  it  for  thw  aeat^  may  injure  its  function.  The 
ear  may  be  inflamed,  or  the  tympanum  may  be  rilptuied^  or 
the  acoustic  nerve  may  be  paneilytic^  and»  iss  a  eonsequtitce, 
heariiig  be  destroyed ;  also  ahowii^  that  impaiivd  bearing 
and  deafness  are  not  disease^^  but  merely  symptdma  attends* 
ing  maladies  which  have  their  seat  in  the  ear.  The  Jungs 
are  the  organs  of  respiration^  and  all  C9use$».  o£  wbalevcr  nl^ 
juune,  affecting  them,  may  derange  their  fiAiction»  and  im* 
pede  breathing.  The  Jungs  may  be.inflained>  or  may  h^  the 
jBeat  of  an  extravasation  of  bloody  or  they  may  be  coibpvesaed 
by  water  or  air  in  the  chest;  and,  bA  a  eooooqueifcce^  iu  all 
these  cases,  respiration  may  be  impeded ;  so  that  dysfmcsa,  or 
diAci^t  breathix^>  is  no(  a  disease  by  itself,  but  merely  a 
^yipptpm  attfividing  diseases  which  have  their  seal  in  the 
lungs.  And^  in  like  manner,  the  brain  is  the  eagan  of  the 
mental  facuhiei^  aod  any  affection,  of  whatever  nature,  h«v^ 
ing  M  for  its  seat,  may  disturb  its  funotiod,  or  Ae  nontal  va^ 
nifestalions.  The  brain  may  be  inflasied,  or  it  mi^be  exr 
cited  by.  wine^  or  compressed  by  water,  or  by  a  fiRadure^  an^ 
as  a  Gonsequenee,  in  aU  the  mind  be  disturbed.  DeaadgiBi. 
meAt  of  the  mind,  therefore^  is  not  a  speeifio  disease,  but  is 
a  symptom  attending  many  different  affectionii,  wfaieh  mi^ 
agree  ouly  in  the  single  pnat  of  having  the  beain  for  tfaair  stet. 
Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  brmn  andodier 
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putiB  ai  liie  body  tnaj  be  menlioiied  more  epeeifioaUy.  The 
•ye  becomes  diseMed  from  excMttsive  cxereis^  of  its  fafictioit/ 
fk.  lookkig  too  loD|;  on  small  objects,  or  in  tod  bright  tf 
U^t ;  the  ear  from  great  ndses ;  the  lungs  from  too  bttrried 
bteathing ;  and  the  stomach  tnxn  too  much  fbod.  The  brain, 
in  like  wanner,  -b^tomes  diseased  from  over-exercise  of  its^ 
fftpotsoDs^  from  too  long  study,  from  too  intense  feeliog, 
ten|i  loo  loB^^xmtmued  anxiety,  &e.,  which  are  to  it  ex« 
afldy  what  Deo  mueb  light  is  ^to  th^  eye,  or  loud  sounds  are  t& 
the  ear.  TUs  rei^tkMS  between  the  fuoetion  and  the  organJ 
Uuition  is  habitoaliy  too  nnich  overlooked,  and  a  little  repe- 
tkkoB  must  tfaerafore  be  excused  in  enfbrang  it.  ' 

i  Many  ci  ottP  readers  may  think-  that  we  are  taking  a  gr^t 
deal.ofttnsuble  to  prove  what- is  either  self-evident,  or  of 
yary  little  value  even  when  proved.  But  it  is  not  so ;  ftn* 
many  eminent  .'physkrians  have  regarSed  madness  as  al- 
ways the  same  disease,  and  einhev  as  idtogether  unconnected 
wWi  corporeal  illness,  or  as  depending  on  abdomintd  de-' 
nmgement ;  and  yet^  were  any  ^ysioian  to  propose  id 
trait  diiordevBd  action  of  dny  other  ftmctions  as  irid^pendeiitf 
of  Ae  stnteiof  the  <irgans  which-  exeented  them,  his  pfroposa). 
wnukl^nite  aMontihoMUt.  Were  any  one,  tbr  example,  to 
pMscribe  tor  d^ffbmH  httaMng  without  an  attempt  to  dis^ 
caver  the  organic  or  pulmonary  afitetioh  whence  it  origin-' 
aled ;  i«  Ibr  impaired  viaion,  without  examining  what  was 
the  pmtieviar  "disease  of  the  eye  that  gave  rise  to  it,  he^ 
would  be  regarded  as  diagracefuUy  ignorant  of  the  first  prin- 
eiples  of  his  profesmn ;  and  yet  this  is  precisely  what  hair 
been  done  and  recommended -by  those  who  have  studied  the 
pathology  of  the  mental  functions  apart  frto  that  of  their 
material  organs,  and  have  regarded  insanity  as  always  the 
same  disease,  and  requiring  the  same- medical  treatment,-^ 
and  who,  when  eibperienee  has  presented  it  to  their  notice 
under  widely«^fiffiBrent  aspects,  arising  from  obviously  dif.- 
ferent  caqses,  and  demanding -opposite  modes  of  treatment,' 
having  no  clue  to  lend  them  back  lo  the  real  difference  of 
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disease  or  of  organic  afiSBCtion,  have  coDtented  tiewuAt^ 
with  expressing  wondor  and  surprise  at  its  Proleifiorai  cha» 
racter,  and  at  the  mystery  in  which  the  openitioiis  of  mind 
are  enveloped. 

But  had  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  rnind^  and  consequently  the  fact  that  insanity  al» 
ways  depends  on  a  corporeal  and  cerebral  cauae^  been  reoog* 
niaed  and  kept  in  view,  it  would  have  been  aft  onoe  per- 
ceived, that,  as  every  departure  from  health  in  an  oigan 
must  necessarily  dUturb  its  function  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, and  as  the  function  of  the  brain  was  to  manifest  the  mind, 
mental  derangement  could  not  be  a  specific  dUseaee,  butOMiat 
be  one  of  the  effects  of  whatever  morbid  caoses  disturbed 
the  action  of  that  organ,  and  could  therefore  no  more  be 
considered  as  an  individual  disease  than  impeded  respirataoBf 
impaired  vision,  or  Vitiated  secretion  of  bile.  And  had  the 
attention  of  the  observer  been  cloasly  diseded  lo  the  study 
of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  mental  faculties  and 
their  cerebral  organs,  so  many  centuries  could  not  have 
elapsed,  and  so  little  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  a  sab* 
ject  in  which  .mankind  at  large  is  so  nearly  concerned*  Had 
insanity  been  recogniaed  to  be  a  symptom  of  oeMhnd  diav 
ease,  the  losape  would  never  have  been  rejected  and  eou 
duded  fix>m  our  sympathies  as  the  detested  of  HeaveB^^Bor 
would  they  ever  have  been  tortured  by  the  laah  or  the 
chain,  or  exposed  to  public  densioau  Had  a  gliasmmng  of 
its  true  nature  reached  the  public  mind»  we  would  as  soob 
have  thought  of  loading  the  gouty  or  the  paralytic  with  r»» 
pioaches  and  obloquy,  and.  of  curing  them  by  the  apphca«- 
tion  of  the  bastinado,  as  of  trealing  the  maniac  widi  the 
neglect  and  often  pontive  cruelty  which  he  once  met  withb 
The  moment  we  know  that  madness  is  an  effect  of  disease  ia 
the  matoial  organs  with  which  the  Creator  has  roneecfed 
the  principle  of  mind,  and  that  to  thi^  inflidian  alone  are  u> 
be  ascribed  the  wiq^wmrdness,  violeaoe,  and  impetuo6ity» 
which  often  characterise  that  state,  our  feelings  towa^ 
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Ike  uahappy  patirat,  and  our  atlempts  at  cure,  are  vwj  dif* 
feram  indeed  from  what  lliey  would  be,  were  we  sliU  igoo- 
iwit  of  its  true  nature. 

Were  the  present  a  part  of  a  regular  medical  treatise^  it 
would  next  be  proper  to  bring  in  the  evidence  of  the  post 
mortem^  examination  of  the  bodies  cS  the  insane  in  support 
d  our  principal  position  of  mental  alienation  being  the 
reflolt  of  disordered  action  of  the  brain ;  but  in  an  essay 
like  this  such  a  proceeding  would  be  altogether  out  of  place]; 
and  it  may  suftoe  to  state,  that  almost  all  late  observers, 
whose  opportunities  have  been  extensive,  agree  in  affirming, 
that  insanity  very  rarely  exists  for  any  length  of  time,  with* 
out  leaving  some  very  visible  traces  of  disease  in  the  ei^ 
oephakn  ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  life  has  been  cut  short, 
while  the  attack  is  yet  recent,  that  no  unnatural  appearance 
is  to  be  iKToeived  in  the  brahi.    No  doubt,  cases  of  great 
Tiolence^  and  ev«n-  of  long  duration,  have  occurred,  in  which 
no  moffUd  alteration  of  structure  could  be  detected  after 
death  ;  but  this  does  not  seriously  miKtate  against  the  con<* 
dosion,  because  the  same  thing  has  been  frequently  met 
with  in  other  organs  of  the  body,  whose  functions  have  been 
ao  viiriettdy  distorbed  as  even  to  have' caused  death,  and 
which  have  yet  presented  on  dissecticMi  po  visible  iliark  of 
disease ;  aad  because,  as  is  universally  allowed,  the  structure 
ol  the  brain  is  stHl  too  imperfbctly  understood  for  any  one 
to  proDottoee  with  certainty  that  it  is  unchanged,  when,  after 
all,  it  may  seem  to  us  to  be  so^  only  from  our  unaoqnaintance 
with  all  its  morbid  aspects. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  evident,  that 
to  give  ail  the  prooft  of  mental  alienation  being  in  reaU 
ity  a  symptom  attendant  on  various  affections  of  the  brain, 
would  be  to  give  a  complete  history  of  its  origin,  symptoms, 
and  cor e ;  as,  either  directly  or  incidentally,  every  thing  to  be 
neotianed  under  these  heads  afibrds  additional  evidence  of 
the  fact,  instead,  theivlbre,  <^  dwelling  longer  on  this  pre- 
liminary but  fundamental  p<Nnt,  I  shall  for  the  present  hold 
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it  as  gnmted,  and  proceed  at  once  Co  the  Mfegeoi^matttfr  of 
^leae  pages.  -  r»   »•  . 

The  affections  of  the  brain  which  disturb  th«  nteMfKMtfx 
tions  of  the  mind  in&y  be  ditided  into  two  great  dassesr  ^he 
first  comprising  those  which  are  acute  m  their  character,  m,^ 
pkt  in  progress,  and  dangerous  to  life  ^  and  the  seetPnd  thoss 
-which  are  chronic  in  their  nature,  slow  in  progress,  and  iSom^ 
patible  with  A  prolonged  existence.  Of  the  Arst  kind,  (t9WB; 
phrenitis,  hydrocephalus  acutus,  and  apof>leity,'and  of  the 
second  the  various  affections  which  give  rise  to  insanity,  are 
familiar  examples.  In  the  former,  which  are  attend^  hf 
local  symptoms  of  too  great  intensity  to  leave  their  seat?fbf 
a  moment  in  doubt,  the  derangement  of  the  feelings  and  iAJ 
teliectual  powers  is  universally  and  at  once  ascribed  to  mor«i 
bid  changes  going  on  in  the  brain  or  organ  of  mind.  BCrt 
in  the  latter,  where  the  local  symptoiiis  are  not  40  aev^, 
and  where  the  disturbance  of  the  mental  operation^'isf  equidjy 
manifest,  though  sometimes  different  in  chui^cter;  thetaiM 
connexion  of  the  phenomena  with  their  <3aiise  in  the  bk-^  id 
frequently  not  only  unperceived,  but  resohitely  denied.*  A^i 
however,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ift  pmstic^  tb'M 
aware  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  two  ^)BSse§  of 
eerebral  affections,  that  the  obscurities  of  thfe  bne  may  hk 
relieved  by  the  lights  afforded  by  the  oth^r,  and  that  orrt 
irttention  may  be  directed  in  both  to  the  local  cause  of  Che 
difltnrbance  of  function,  we  shall  keep  the  coniiexion  in  view 
throughout,  and  thus  seek  to  advance  the  pathology*  of  -in-t 
sanity  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  other  diseases,  particulari^ 
as,  in  chronic  affections  of  most  other  organs,  we  hstve  greatly 
improved,  if  not  altogether  derived  our  principles  of  treat- 
ment from  observing  the  progress  and  means  of  cur^  of  their 
acute  diseases* 

Having  thus  seen  that  mere  disturbance  of  function  is  ndt 
a  specific  disease,  but  an  effect  of  many  diflferent  and  often 
oppo^te  affections  of  the  organ  which  performs  it,  andtbit 
mental  derangement  is  not  a  specific  disease,  but  a  symptom 


iC an ^iiftimg xnelmt affection^.' itfojlbwft  thit  tHe tanoiaiMr*^ 
iua$  inelaiioholia*  insaniijr,  idiocy,  &ci»  ought  to-be  dftUeljr 
diftankil  a»  Momet  cfdi^^ases,  since  tlidur  use  seinres  to;  per4 
iwttiale  tbeeiwr»  which  has  long  been thehuie  of  medicineg 
of  supposing  them  really  to  belong  to  and  to  designate  specific 
f  Mes,  seqwring  in  all  cases  a  specific  treaUnait:  And  in 
Ifasir.  plaoe  we  ought  to  speak  of  the  various  diaeaaesi  of  the 
bnaiii;,  which  disorder  the  mental  functions  or  facultiea ;  jusi 
aa  ia  th^  case  of  the  lungs,  instead  of  speaidi^  of  dyspncsa 
as  a  apeeific^  disease,  we  constantly  go  back  to  the  local  or 
tniganic  affiBction,-  and, speak  of  pneumonia,  of  pleuritis,  of 
phthisis,  or  as  we  speak  of  ophthalmia,  cataract,  &c«,  and  not 
of  simple  Uiflidness  or  obscurity  of  vimon,  which,  as  a  dis- 
turbance of  funcCioii,  must  necessarily  be  common  in  a  greater 
«r.less  di^ee  to  all  diseases  afieeting  the  eye,  whatever  their 
nature  and  whatever  their  causes. 

It  is  quite. tcue,  that,  in  attempting  to  apply  this  principle 
<o  those  affections  of  the  brain  which  give  rise  to  mental  de^ 
imngement^  we  shall  at  first, ,  from  the  excess  of  our  ignol- 
.raace,  make  a  very  poor  appearance ;  but,  even  in  the  attempH^ 
there,  iirill  be  the  superlative  advantages  of  keeping  the  very 
iimited  extent  of  our  knowledge  constantly  before  our  eyes, 
And  of  stimulating  us  to  unremitting  exertion  in  the.  only 
path' calculated  to  improve  or  increase  it ;  whereas  it  is  not 
less  true  than  melancholy,  that  the  only  use  of  our  present 
nomenclature  ia  to  make  us  deceive  ourselves,*  and  rest  satis- 
fied with  a  word  in  the  absence  of  an  idea;  for,  as  al- 
ready hinted,  the 'method  generally  pursued  of  naming  the 
disease  after  the  prominent  symptom,  without  rc^jard  to  the 
nature  of  the  organic  disease,  lies  at'  the  root  of  all  the  con- 
fusion and  ccmtradiction  that  have  encumbered  the  invesU- 
:gation  <tf  the  cerebral  affections  productive  of  insanity  >  and 
we  have  unhappily  only  to  look  at  the  very  last  systematic 
work  published  in  this  country  to  find  the  most  ample  pnoof 
'€it  oat  position.     I  aUude'to  Dr  Mason  Good's  Study  of  Me- 
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i^4i«a  btok  vlifadi)  «kh  all  ili  knpi'rfiMtiwiiii  Immi  mm 
wiAk  thpiitoH  fwMniUe  rarapfioa  ftoDfr  «tlM<  pprthiibiii  mtd 
Ae  ]i«biio«  andilwailttiiirityof  tifahk  il(«  lMiDneMn.fllMII 
MDoiittt 'Iht  OMvfe  iltteaaqr  to  dttpnia  itImvt  toUloHiiilM 
Mey-«mlhB«ttM^'AH0icdly'U9k«Bdi.'  -  u  mo 

.  PhAiHulagy  ptfovwdbftitmiii'te beknoggingite  4if  alvf 
diMitat  orgmos)  e«rh  niniibstni^  a  ^Maaaet  waemAp^mm 
ItfiMYaf  diaroMcrinMc  ei  tbcupa  orgite*)flMiji teia^HMd 
or  diaeaaed^'  andr'tkar  ftiK«imi8iiB^edttb«i;  idiiiiai j  ^ithiwil 
■tiiiiHiaiillj!  aflbatitigAeYaiaakBdeav  and'thnft  njMn  tevr 
u-mm^tsimy  be  iaittie  Joa^xn^SieUagmhaA^^ 
on<aU :  the  •  aesty  aad '  oaiinqQeiktiy  Itowy  vtai^ar'dificaeBl'dn. 
gan  ia diteatodi  therfiMuUy  «r  faeliog  tbaa>ia  kkwaigiMi^  mif 
be  dMhMii^  and  the>preiniMiit  tynptoaia  be'diflenntv  ad 
yet  the  diteaaa  kaelf  renauii  ^ocacify  ef  tbe  waici'ttalttra^^s^ 
Inflammarion  aficcting  tbe  efa  darturba  eiMni,  add  nBtnmg 
tbe  ear  it  ^turba  imringy  In i1iMi-¥iwa^  mAeJkmrtiM  of 
the  ode^  and  beariag  ifr  tbe  Jm$miiom\  ef  iim  etbettf  bat  aiill 
ia.  ia  tif^beiwiaifaa  in.  bodi,  and  te^Maea'-ui  JtaiJk  tim  aame 
kind  ef  tieataent.  .  Fbreaalogy  ftbovva  that^  in-  bke<nMiiMi% 
morbid  essitenent  of  the  oeiebral  organs  of  Coihbativeoeia 
and  Daitmatiaauaaaiay  fnadaaa  latiog^  eialeaee^  and  Aiajr ; 
and  morbid  excitement  ef  tbe  ergant  of  Caiubniaaeai^  lbiu% 
aptirehenikxi^'despeodea^^.and  aRkaaholy^  aaaAmniaay 
dMarenee  in  tbe  kind  iof  (eaeitemeBt^  biit  amply  inm  die 
AinctiOB'  of  .the  ooeMbciaig  to  aoanifeat  the  propeiipitwi  drtt 
aaaaid^aad  faoai  the  fianetiaa  of  tbe^otber  beiog  to  inanifoat 
4be  feeling  of  caatiiai ;  and  that  beaee  both  eateaaiayreqaiie 
the  aame  medkal^tteatmant  for  theiv  lemevaly  modified  only 
fajrtlia.diiiBrQQee'Of  fbnetiaa;  and  in.  w  fiur  it  aflbvda  a 
amide  and  conaatent  exphnmtioa  of  all-  tha  Tatioua  fiinna 
whiob  iamnity<anamei^.aad  .kavea  aaafimite  obierve  mA 
eaae d»  nature  af  tbe^arganioderangedMaton  wbbsh  eaah 

^  Widely  ^KAtent  fimm  thia  ia  the  akide  of  proeaading  of 
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lo.'beta  uttitit  evwf  pwt'ttt^iHg'e^pMlfy  to 
tikihe  teallin.  Uoafafe  lo.cspUhr J>)r  tluAitheGiy 
.the  i—lliftii  linii  ahnwrtur  of  MW(tri'<ilctiwi%  they  an  cm- 
Aivined  tfreKateanttw^diRttse^fiEr^oierjr'obM^  m  the  op- 
pw  BiMii  of-  ihiB  .nmitai  Bfmpumm,  oadf  AiknM^itlie  wide 
.iMWity Am' prmaatpdy  thtyeoi^iiie i^a lirtef iBenifel dis- 
■■■»■  wmm^mmB'mA JtompOultA  eaougb  t^^danp  theaffdoor 
•f 'the  vMefc^iBKgenlJMl  idetanMaeA  alildeiitf  and  atthe  same 
J^meivfosiimafi'wmmtatA  latOiaasliiodMr  atttd  dtfy  attaftlaapts 
«irdiifinmhialiiig»  aa.'diatriUiig  theaii.  •  Se  ^Sead^  dawica- 

ftkar is an-enaqfla  of  the ottBT iiMlKlity  of  takataadiad^ 
try  ta  MoUl  faiiag  into.  ootifiifii0a  a«d  aboadilf  .when  not 
^idadlig^aaiBril  jmmipis»  wkkh  ia  tUainrtsn^^aalild  (Ndy 
ha>fa.iMi«iiMi|i|iliaii  la  hJasiby  that  doGtoina  af  the  csrebBal 
JMKitiupa^bc  wihidiy  in  insi^igaanaaoe  of  ila  nattua^  be  has 
.eaptsstd  sa^aMiok  f ntilifpf «  The  tabk^'  bag  as  it'1%  is 
teo  iastrnotiiv  net  Da  be  gsvan  enlire. 
.  Dr/Gaad  fisst  esiabhshfs.  the  order  PassincjMrdiiBaias 
affaetiiiff  the  iuteUBcty  aad  ^^  ha  divides  Tirtrr  WL-gnDM^^ 

TheJknt^QiWUOB.im^Uoflamaa  or  iasanitjt  iQciud*ag  two 

apBoaSf  liclaticholia  and  Ustoiak       .    . 
id^fl^anm^  Bdipathma^  lodudai'  thiae  speeies:  L  Eoto* 
.  •  flieunir  aa  tanpaaieMed  eaoiteninit.;  9.  Atonicuia^  impas- 
dapresmn ;  &  loane,  faaiabiaiiied  pasnoft 
The  jha#  ^Meies  (EatooteiiiD)  ia  sdbdividsd  iaftD  six 
'vaMatias  c  >  1#  LsMitisi^  aagarenwUa  joy ;  it  Phihni- 
tisB)' sdUaae^  selC^xmeeit  4  Sw  8iiparbis»,  pcide;  ^. 
QUmm  lamis,  aibitiap ;  B*  leaoBodiaBy  ai^^er^  6. 
•Sebtikpissyjealoiisy.   • 
Thi^uommL  sptoies»  •  Aiamctmh  laahideB  .five  varieties : 
1.  Sesidiriit  xmgmnnMo  love ;   S«  Auri  Umio, 
avarice ;    8.  Anxietudinisy  anxiety ;    4.  MoBEori% 
heartache;  &  BeqpeiatioQis^  dsspandeney 
The  f^md  qpwiesi  Inrne,  h^n  on^y  one  vrriety. 
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8d  0B VU89  Atviw,  is'diivlded  ialot' :  1 .  EIatio» 
ism,  raeolal  extrsvi^aiice ;  S.  HypoeliiindriaW|ikf»«|ttBML 
Tlie  Jihi:  spepin,  Ektio,  i^  dWided  tnto^iMir  MiiiCMt 
*     1.  Hevoiea,  dirralry,  rauuntid  gaUantrj;  fL  13$Mtam^ 
cMek4>rniied  wit;  8.  Entatiefty  ftdse  iiMpitati0B;'li» 
FanatiGa,  fanfltioisni. 
The  second  species^  Hypochoodriaw,  iiitO'tteee  vaiitf. 
ties:   1.  Antalgiaai  vapours;  8.  Pertnsa,  wsewiiiam 
of  life ;  8.  Misanthropia)  nrisanthropy,  splemik  * 

Mk  Osinrs,  Aphelxia,  is  divided' into  tluieespeeies:  l^Soi- 
conr^  absence  of  mind ;  fL  Intenta,  abatnicti6o;>  >&  'Oticis% 
brown  study.  .  .      %     .  ) 

■    The  seccfml  species,  or  Apbelraa « Interna,  is  subdivided 
kito  two  varieties :  1<  Apathismate,  from  -some  uogou 
'vemable  passioD ;  d^  A  studio,  from  intense  study. 
M4  G^sMita,  Paroniiia,  is  divided  into^  1 .  Ambubni^  skep- 
wcdkiag;  9^Loquens>  sieep»taUung;  i,  Salax,  tnghupak^ 

ItttiiHi.  '       ' 

AMGENfifs,  Moria,  into:  1.  Imbectllis, 'imbeciMty  ;•  81  De» 
' '  fh^s,  inrationalily. 

The^r.9^  species,  Imbecillis,  is  divided  into  four  vaiie- 
ties:  1.  Stujliditas;  9.  Amentia,  fiM*getfuliia6s';  S. 
Credulitas;  4.  Inoonstantia.  '•  -  • 

The  jeconcfis  divided -into  three  varieijes:  1.  SCukitid, 
fblly,  silliness ;  2.  L«urema,  dotage,  supeMnmmtiMi ; 
S.  Ancea,  idiotism. 
Here  then  we  have  the  very  formidable  number  of  •  six 
'  genera,  fifteen  species,  and  twenty-stoven  varieties  of  mental 
diseases,  each  of  course  held  to  be  difierent  fmm  the  ether, 
and  to  require  some  diflerenoe  of  treatment ;  and  yM  when, 
with  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  we  examine  them  a  little  more 
closely,  we  perceive  that*  most  of  them-  are  sympt^ma  tmt  peu 
culiar  to  one  form  of  dii^ase,  but  common  to  many^  and  de- 
pending, not  on  different  kinds  of  affections,  but  chiefly  on 
the  particular  part  of  the  brain  whii^h  4s  ill  fault ;  «nd  that, 
in  short,  they  are  symptoms  which  may  change  into  others. 
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awl  iwohMfRl.  If <ibe  phreiioloj^eal  doeCrine  oiAt  plunUity 
4of  tarafemLorgans and- nealttl  faculties  beadniitttfd,  we disU 
'fMfr«fr#iice»lbe^expbii8ti«D#f  this.  Infltiniaatory  exateoaeDt 
jof  tlM<oi)gw»of  Sd^^eslMBi  far  inataooef  by -ettltiog.  its  natural 
fiumctioii,  will  pxoduce,  according  to  ito  degree^  Dr  Good^s 
^wo*  diae«Mt^  aaikd  .^  iSijfUiiwr  and  <'  ifMi^^''  The  same 
iflflaiMDatofy  cadieni^t,  irffiKlkig  :aad .  ^malting  the  funptioD 
of  the  oxgall  of  Ijore  of  Approbation,  will  give  rise,  accord- 
iagtoits  d^i«e^''«0t]ie  .twoMckids  called  ^  Glorias  Jhmis^ 
or  f^  A9bitimi^#a«l  Ae^^  Hmika  Ehuh;'  or  ^.CUvahyy 
That  oi  the  organ  of  Aquisitiveness  will  give  the  ^  Awi 
f  \>SMtfr  tbatofthe  organ  wt  Cautaonsneas^  tkut  >f  awtkUada, 
.<^  •pasror,  {^rteck^)  .dpsp^^denc;/,  Mptmrs^  MMorinm  of 
<«  li^miAhm  ^irii^^  and  so  on:  in  all  of  theas  the  clnu 
m^iar  ofitliediaaase  would.batbesamey  vie.  that  0f  inianiaa^ 
jtoiy  «aiteniaBt ;  and  in  all,  consequently,  however  diffennat 
^n  appearance,  would  the  same  general  treatment  be  require 
j9d»  modified  onigr  to  suit  the  diversity  of  function  in  >€afck 
iMartipillar  case.  But  then  a  similar  exaggeration  of-fune^ 
iiM  'ftom  of«Muit«¥tty  of  the  organ  may  arise  ftom  states 
,wbiqh  aae  not  JnAamasatory,  and  whieh  eonsequently  would 
feqnire  treatment  of  a  diffiowot  and  often  of  an  opposite 
Iciftd  t  iMid  thefeface  if>  as  Sr  Good  has  done,  we  cl^ct  eaeb 
auck.case  4ato  a  dialinot  diaeaaei  and  treat  it  .aofM>rdingiy»  we 
abaU  inevitably  run.  into  wild  and  inextrica)^  ooafuskmy 
£rom  whieb  nothing  but  a  true  Jtnowledge  ^f  the  ceiehral 
faaalions  ean.  ever  protect  us. 

e  The  natuiai  mcfdiod  to  avoid  falling  into  ei^or  is  then  ta 
laTestigate  thediionic  affections  of  the  brain  in  the  same  way 
^s  we  study  the.  more  rapid  and  acute.  Viewii^  the  delicinm 
JOT,  mental  dMangement  attending  the  latter  in  the  light  of  a 
aypnptomt  and  a  most  important,  pne  in  its  ipdioations^  we 
make  use  of  it  and  all  other  means  to  detect  the  nature  of 
4be^oEganic  affeetiooy  .and  2y  this  IfM  are  guided  in  the  ap« 
plicatpoii  of  our.  rspn€|dies.    Let  us  /ollow  the  sane  course 
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sum.uR)  iiitiwm'»emni0lif>  wiiwwi  nunnvo  wTmutg 
of  tl»  dutmie  afltetioo,  and  nhimaleljF  our  suceesi  ^^tM 
Innie  UB  fkatwe  hare  at  last  entered  upon  ^tbe  right  toid  to 
hnprovemeot  Instead,  therefore;  of  6t«<r|ifig'  etmf  form  «f 
iosBiiity  lnt0  a  dtetlpct  disaase,  we  sbatt  ^xmia^^  ^ames, 
ajmploiDs,  and  oiode  of  action  of  the  remadtep  generally  €ii- 
ployed,  and  see  whether  they  throw  an^  Hgbtapeo  «he  sub- 
ject; and  fihair  begin  wifb  <b^  t^d^idsto.' 


f ' 


There  are  tery  few  pertons  in  Whom  tfl'parts  of  A^  body 
m  equally  proportioned,  and  in  wliom  all  theAineticMgo  on 
whh  that  oottpl^te  harmdny  of  t^lath^  fbro«  'and  aistlnfy 
whidi  constitutes  the  best  health.  In  almost  erery  one  soine 
organs  are  either  in  exoetis'  or  in  dcffldentey,  indfeatiHg  an  ftn- 
due  predoniittoc^  of  some  flmctlons  dtrer  others,  and  gMng 
tisein  the  fohner  case  to  a  susceptHMity  6f  eKciteroent,  and 
in  the*  latttf  to  a  correspoilding  depression  of  'Vhal  |Kiwer, 
which  places  them  almost  on  the  brink  of  disease.  The  na- 
tural consequence  of  this  state  of  the  constitutton  i^  tlM  Uit 
same  external  causes  do  not  always  produce!  the  ttime  4k^ 
eases,  but,  actiiiglnostpdwerfuliy  m  those  o^gaMs  whkhaie, 
ritherin  ^ttetigth  or  in  weakness,  the  faMh«»t  rMioted  ftom 
die  standard  of  healthy  proportion,  hiduce  diseabes^  diflMttg 
m  thdr  seat  lind'fn  their  nator^  aeobi^iiig'  to  416  sltiiatiott 
and  condkibAof  the  dtsptc^xittioned  organs;  and  it  ts\fcr 
this  iteason  that  We'Md'th^  same  |>hysieal  cause,  eicposuMto 
cold  and  wet,  for  example,  pfe  rise  in  one -person  to^  pncHK 
motda,  vtL  anotlier  to  consumption^  m  a  third  to  ^JKan4MBa> 
and  in  a  finArtii  tx^  ague  or  to  croup.  In  ittrest^gating  the 
causes  of  diseases;  therefore,  it  fi  as  necessary  always  to 'keep 
In  view  the  pe^iUfuf  qualities  of  the  constitntiim  to  wbieh  the 
cause  is  applied j  as  the  nature  and  mode  ef  actiM  of  the 
cause  Haelf. 

*   When  any  orgatt,  fWim  prMoitiinanee  or  wealmeas,  or 
tome  peculiwity  of  structure,  is  constitutfoniilly  phme  (o  dis. 
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k  u,  in-niedioal  liigMtggt  cQfrec^jr  neiiigii  said  ite  fat 

IhA  0thiitfc  whiah  abb  JiiBied  th^  AneslMff  oc  oMIfioikil  rttmnt 
Xlifi  VBidttDOiUiK.  ttmiflt.  thaBefinttL  fint  dttnand  our  aitsii^ 


•  4   I  t  < 


'  >.  A  a  fMBiimtiiiB  of « the  nrntiitrfliiing  ^cauMa  of  anv  Hiicinsf 
b  neoeaiaiy  to anableuato uiidkfataod ita oiig^,  ita Battic% 
and  ka^treatmeiat,  OKduding  in  the  latter  the  meaaa  of  itapra» 
Motkiv.  A-  ImowifeigB^&tithmn  m  theaafiu^  iughly  uaafal  ia 
praetioi.  u  WliW' .acounitalj.  kiK>«aif -  ihejr  gaa^Bially  indicate 
thoaaatoClhe Bfwilaifiyj  a^mottju o^ce he.qhvioua on raaol- 
laadnff  ahat  a  nardiinfltiritTii  ia  A.Iosal  eondition  ob  veakneia 
of  .the  pai^*in  whiqh  the  rngshid  actienia  aftenmrda  ^oted 
bv*the>estenaaL  w^noaaaiflDal  cauae,«  4uid  iiiilaia4he  nrediap 
piwfaig  ayiuaaa  Jm»  ^uodiont,  ^and  xemweds  or  modified,  ve 
€ian  naithari'haiiB  to*  naavent  .the  aoridpntal  aisattaoB  of  ^  the 
diaeaae,  nor^  eocpaot  to  bring  about  a  firm  and  panooiinent 

» .  Inaaipilji  baingiinieiraiigr  instanoe  the  result  of  ce^ebml^dia. 
caaiei^  allitp  pwdiiyoring  €au8es,ave>  as  mig^  have  bee^csu 
paoiedt  suahaa  indieaila  the  OTJiteneft  of  some  peauliantj, 
mlheiL  natamil  or  iioydBBd,  in  the  oonatttMtioo  of  the  brain, 
sAWi  jrandofa-.it.miM  than  usnaUjic^siisaeptiM^  of  disease. 
The  flMst  A^fuent  nnd  the  most  poweKfiil  afnong  these  ace, 
Jb«l,  Thiitimaannssion  of  n.  hflredil^iy;tqwiEtoiqr  froni  {in^ 
ratato  ohildmni  ywdttcing  in  tho^  hitter  an  w|usual  suacep- 
Ifhilitf  of  thasame  mabdieanndav.vhi(hthe«.paBen)tp  h^ve 
UbonMd-  A|MM%9  £xoe8s  Jtd  .cndonme^t  in  the  ju|e  of 
someoiganajef  the  braio^  with  oonesponding excess  of  funo- 
tioDalaatiiMly^  bocdenng  on  and  easily  oon^rertiUe.  into  mor^ 
Wd  eaoitament  in  ibeiB^tei^  wUehnremanifested  by  them« 
TkMlff^  Deficiencjfi'Of  oigania  endowment  and  consequent 
weakness  of  function,  subjecting  the  manifestatioos  of  the 
mmd  te  dfrangement  from  an  p|iposite  stete  to  the  fonner. 
And,  jasli^,  lA  paciduMr  tonperament  or  quality  of  constitup 
tioB,  rendering  the  whole  nenrous  system  highly  active,  and 
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pronie  to  fexcesave  and .  ift voluntary  exokemeail.    On  mAi4t( 

ihesa  )veahi^offer  a  fewobeervations.  .  ^  .j      .    .  .«.| 

< )  Fir^  Authora  wbo  differ  on  cKearj  olher  pnalj  ;i^r0e«k| 

acknowledgiog  that  a  condition  of  the  brain»  ve&dering^it  an* 

UBualiy.  ausceptible  of  those  diseases  whioh  are  atleiidedtb^ 

mental  derangement,  is  hereditary  ;  aifd  this  truth  is  reeog^ 

siised  by  the  vulgar,  (often  the  best  judges,  in inaiteiso£;pb- 

^ecvation),  who  speak  of  insanity  behig  in.  the  fiunilyor  m 

the  blood ;  and  it  is  practically  acted  upon  even  by  Life  Ath 

Biirance  societies,  who  hold  the  occurrence  o£  derangement 

in  a  family  as  an  obstacle  to  insuringlhe  life  of  an  i 

•who  is  .himself  perfectly  sane.     By  the  hereditary 

4Bion  of  insanity  it  is  not  meant  that  the  actual  .malady  t^ 

conveyed  from  parent  to  child,  and  tliat,-  after  lying  J|ate»i 

for  some  years,  it  will  inevitably  appear  in  thediild,  in.wbal* 

ever  circumstances  he  may  he  placed.     The  meaning  is  sunt 

ply,  that  some  quality  of  brain  is  communicated . to  ithejiC^ 

jifurittgt  rendering  them  more  prone  than  other  people  tomn* 

dergo  cerebral  disease,  and  thereby  to  become  insane;  Moi^ 

in  consequence  of  which,  causes  will  produce  mental  jde- 

cangement  in  them,  which,  in  any  one  not  so  predispooed^ 

^would  have  proved  perfectly  harmless. 

.    The  testimony  of  almost  universal  experience  eslaUishea 

the  hereditary  transmisoon  of  a  predisposition  to  mania  m 

one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  (^  that  terrible  disease   .Fi- 

nel  justly  observes,  that,  when  we  remark  in  all  places  find 

in  successive  generations  several  members  of  certain  families 

lapsing  into  insanity  at  the  same  period  of  life,  without  any 

adequate  exciting  cause,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  ftq 

dispute  the  influence  of  hereditary  qualities;  and.it  becomes, 

he  adds,  altogether  impossible,  when  we  know  that  the  £wt  is 

inooatestably  proved,  not  only  by  popular  observatieo,  but  by 

notes  r^pilarly  taken  in  numerous  public  and  private  ;eslar 

blishments,  and  by  colkotions  of  cases  published  in  Fraaoe^ 

in  England,  and  in  Germfmy,  from  which,  if  r equined»  JaiH 

mci^ous  and  conclusive  examples  might  easily  be  qiupt^d^ 

But  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  the  predisposition,  lik^ 
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«U  aUler.jqiiaiities  of  body  and  mbdt.  beoooues  9|vcngMr  ia 
•piPdptii!lkm.toit8  {NrovMMiB'ddntaon  and  prevalence  in  dw-fi^ 
tmiff'ito  Aak  tke  jdisefm^  attaoka  a  geeater  nimberiirfdia 
•diiUniit.  where  both  parenta.are  descended  from  tainted  fin^ 
•nibetyilhan.vrliere^ther  pevent  ia  from  a  pure  atock;  and 
.seemingly^  for  this  reason,  the  hereditary  preditpositiDn-ts  a 
anorr  aetive  cause  of  mental  derangement  in  the  higher  dassp 
.•8," who  intermarry  more  with  ^aeh  other  than  in  the  lowerv 
,vho  hofve  a  wider  choice.  Thus,  out  of  SSI  female  lunatics 
JB  the  Salp^rieie  of  Paris,  105  were  ascertained  to  belong 
%to.faiaiiieB  in  which' inadnass  already  existed;  while,  out  of 
4M4i  oi  the  higher  classes^  1£0,  or  more  ihan  ime-thalf^  wore 
•in:  this  predieamettt.  .  Dr  Burmws  is  sttU  more  decided^  and 
taffirms,  that  he  clearly  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  hetsdi^ 
Aary  poedispositian  in  six^seys^ths  of  all  his  patients  in.pri- 
«vate  ptaefcice.  These  results  deserve,  every  attention  on  the 
.part  of.  the  philaathrapic.and  enlightened  physician.  ^ 

.  -  iThe  openrtt<m  of  hereditary  tendeneiee  is  well  eschibiteA 
^in  dieisarilies  of  parents  who  have' become  insane  from  ac»> 
;€idealal  causes  without  any.  {Mcevious  predispositicm.  The 
•dttUrett  bom  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  pifr 
rent  remain  as  safe  from  its  attack  as  those  of  parents  who 
jiever  have  been  affected ;  while  those  born  Mubsequeni  to  that 
•time,  oad  who  may  be  thus  supposed  to  have  inherited  the 
impaiBed  oonstitutaon  of  their  progoiitor,  are  observed  to  be 
junch  more  liaUe  to  its  invasion  than  untainted  chikben. 

« 

And  when  madness  does  show  itself  in  the  (rfTsfNing,  it  is 
f^erally  at  the  same  age  and  in  the  same  form  in  which  it 
appeared  in  the  parent. 

>  Nearly  allied  to  ihe  above  in  its  mode  of  operation  as  a  prew 
disposing  cause  is*  the  condition  of  the  mother  during  gestae 
tioU)  which  has  often  a  striking  effect  on  the  future  mental 
hedih  and  constitulion  pi .  the  offspring.  M-  Esquirol  has 
had  many  opportunities  of  noticing  this  in  his  practice^ 
atid  he  tells  ns,  that  for  this  reason  it  is  often  in  the  mater- 
nal-womb thalt  we  are  to  look  Uh  the  true  cavse,  hot  only  of 
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iaJbealkr^  Imtaiio  oCtliadifinmBt  kinds  itf  OMiiaL .  -fi^  «fe 
mtm^  4taitji«liiiiq^the«8gkatad  ptnuda  af  rihe.SonolMB^ 
9ol«lkn^ mmaj'hdmm tkem pprgmmt,  sodwhowasindftiipaw 
4tpl4K>iiitaiitljroii.th0'4lratflh.lqr.Che  pBSMt]rJUMi«knn.a»* 
(MpnaUe  ftooi  tli«  epaoh  .in  wfafch  thayjfaredy  Md.wboie 
aervous  flgpftemt  ifeM  thwtby-  roodwttd'  irthaMe  in  ibo  W|^ 
^cBtd^grefr  oompalifait.'widi  amityr  were  aAtviwda  dtlivfliod 
4if  eliildiiRi  whoM  beaiosBodaerrocui  yjeishadbieftfflwi 
Jvlf  afiBCtad  to  snob  •  degree  by  ilM^atBte.«f  tbeparantiy 
idiBt  ip  Aiture  life».^aB  chiMisa»  diej  SFsre  sal^sot'lo  spasmsi 
'toavubiamt  and  ddnr  necroas  aAatioDs^  and  in.  yanCb  to 
mmimw,  imbeaiBty^  or  dententis,  abnost  vithodt  any  axrit* 
img canse-  The exmt to ^rfuchtbe tampomiy stal^ «f  the 
«Mtktr  during  uesUition  may  infloenna  the  frholeAitHfn  life 
^  tbe  ebild  pnay  >be  0onceiiiediMina<sing)efe0l*BaoDidad 
iiy  the  aans  antbor.  .  A^iegnani  n«nany  athernssa  l^slthyf 
ITBS  gfeatly  aknatd^nd  t0Rtfiad>by  the-thasnlf  of* ber  fans- 
kand^vben  in  a  slata  •£  intoxicaUiNk  She.  waa^idkaramsds 
-delivered,  at  tbe  usual  time^  of  a  very  4eliaala  chiUt  ^iOTbe 
'cUU  bad,  however,  iieen aornmek  affisclad  by^ils nather^s 
ngytndon,  Aat.  up  to  tbe  ags  of.  fligblas»  itcanlinnsii  snb* 
jeot  to  pania  temnv,  and  thm  baosaM  compklsly. 
.  When  we  aeetba  oftpring*  of  consumplsf e  paraali 
'wnrds  displaying  d»  nanw  dafrnrine  fesnatkii:  of  tbaasx,  tbe 
name  anseeptibilily  nf  oald,  ^md  the  same  diCenl^of  sna- 
lained  vigoaaus  sespiwufan  4bat  dislinguisbed  thsar  ysapntsb 
vesay  at  onoatbat  their  hmgs  age  canalitiitianaHy  weak,  and 
ihaft  they  wiUrequire  every  ease  to  passstne  disni  feem  ba? 
ooming  consumptive ;  and,  in  every  iMlanoa  of  boasdiMny 
annsmission  of  disease,  we  my  that  tbe  diildittt  aas  bosn 
«hb.a  peeuhar  msaknass  in  that  part  in  which  tbe  rfastisn 
baa  ita  seat.  In  like  manner,  we  ought  never  tofeigct  thai, 
vben  inssnity  runs  in  a  femily,  the  primary  cause  is  a/nan- 
iiar  sewf^inlion ^ihe  bram ;  and  that  it  Js  not  added  an 
the  immaterial  prniciple  of  mindf  but  a  defeat  in  tbe  braitt 
difoogh  whieb  tbe  mind  opemtes,  that  is  thnsinherilsd  from 
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<liK  pueoi.'  From  )oiiog.«Biit  0likm  lektioD uof ;.ttte? 
todie^wMkfilMi  af  ito laalewal^flrgap^  llwi  imhi  liiniwiiiili 
<ift]Miqtieiia»  i»ire  nwiked^  and  wUliconlfaiaB  A»  IbUmv^  ao 
tong  a»=tlte  tme  name  of  hwupty  is  oimrloofcedl^  o. 
v.  iPli«>MBOMi daitnf  kwBtv  and  piacHipoamg  rc$nnfc  of  iiu 
^rnikf  U  the'^xoiaiiva  pupuf Uan  -irhiAawne  oygma.  bear  te 
4)te  MttiT  -  Haairii'  nd' a  good  oonatkotioo.  miae'  fimm.tti 
«qual  iialttaao  botiiveo  oH  aha  >piBft8  aod  fnetiDna  of  the 
4M>dy  I'  bacAOae  isthaooiliar  any  fwrt  predorohiataa- too  nu^ 
it  ia K/aomptoiod  byo  oonPMpooding  ox^eu  of  oneigy  and 
'Ofillfiiy  d#  ftinctioBy  mkiA  iaieaaily  cxttted  to  diaeaoB ;  and 
iidwn,  on  ^totkea  hand,  attgrpai^»tooIildodevriapBd^  it 
to  aflend^d  mUk  a  woakaeai  and  inaodirityof  funoCioD  lim 
'ptodi^MOektoiyaMaBOof  aa^ippoaitakiBd.  TjiIb  ohaaaaa^ 
iim  ia  appiioaUo  in  a  neaiaikdide  degreo  ao  the  braan ;  tmr 
the  diapfopurtaapato  dooalopmeot  of  its  orgaoa  ao  oach  odier 
is  in  lOaKty  a  atiODg  paadSaposiag  aanse  of  insanity,,  and  baa 
lieen  aobslaiiCiaHy  acknoarledgad  aa  aueh  by  aiUbota  in  4d* 

moat  cMOBiy  ogo*  ) 

li^io  tAiei  tbot It  ia  only  among  later  ^oritera  that  farind 
IIm  proposition  exprosaad  in  tboae  worda,  but  (he  oUoat'aih> 
thora atate^wbat  ia  enoetly  ecpnivaknt  to  it  Bytanab  ob- 
Bctfatioo,  and  tteooUaotion  of  overwbalnilng  proafa»  Dr  .Gdl 
baa  «kanonainrt«d,  that  <he  yawooofuadsmiiilal  fcodteiaa^ 
tile  mind  operate  ^Mough  diomedioinof  daatinokoafobmloiu 
gans,  and  thai  the  power  of  numifoating  eaab  bears  an  aaaot 
pm>portioft,  e$ti0Hi  paritmtj  to  the  siae  of  ito  earn  organ  or 
part  of  the  brrin ;  and  eonaeqoetttly^  if  this  loladon  be  eon- 
sMeted  as  estabfiahed,  intensity  of  f unetion  beaames  a  inea« 
aufe  or  index  of  siae  of  organ  exactly  aa  the  kttar  is  of:lbe 
tormer,  and  the  expression  of -the  onequandi^  becomeaiaoE- 
aody  equtndent  to  that  of  the  odMr.  So  that, 'supposing 
the  la^ra  ctf  natmo  to  be  the  same  now  that  they  liave  been 
in  times  past,  wbenevar  we  find  k  remarked  by  any*  one  nn- 
isequilinted  with  Pbrenplogy,  that  any  mental  power  or  IM- 
fog  existed  in  gveat  energy^  and  formed  a  principal  faatare 
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io  the  cbaracler^  we  are  quite  entilled  to  thold,  tbtit  Ae  eol^ 
-Hetponcliag  oefiebral,/organ  th»ough  wMdi  it  mmSmi^kseli 
(WBfim  eqiud'eiDoisss,  aad  ^therefore  dispioportloaed'iniiie  tm 
the  rest        .'     '  '  >      ■    •  -      . 

»  '  ▼iewiiig)  accordingly,  ato  -  ererj  t)b8enrabt  ^  Phfencd^gist 
tin  Hat  necessarily  do,  the  mention  cf  the  preponderncfeof 
funetion  as  equivalent  to  that  of  the  prejkmdesaneeof 'Oiv 
ganic  deyelopment,  I  regard  the  following- pa88i^gel,'fn>9 
M^  Esquirol's  excellent  work  ^' On^ihe  Pk»skm8^4smMimii 
*^  09  CauHSi  ^c.  of  Menital  AUenaHon^'^  aa  t>ery  eonduttue 
evidence  in  proof  of  irregular  or  dispropdrtioilatB  detakipp 
Aieiit  of  the  different  organs  of  the  brlua  beii^a  poweefiil 
^predisposing  cause  of  cerebral  disease,  and  cOnseqUendy  of 
insanity.  "  Almost  all  the  HMane  oommilie4  to  niy4Slwe>'^ 
-says  M.  E.  *<  had  offered  some  irregularities  in  dieir  fane^ 
^'  lions,  in  their  inteUech$al  JacmUiat,  hi  -^eir  oj/Stdums  dr 
feeRngs^  before  becoming  insane,  and  lAat  ^j0Bn  fiim 
their  earUeat  ihfamcy.  Some  had  been  distinguiaiied  lot 
excessive  prided  (excessive  predominance  .of  the  ^oigan^of 
Self-esteem ;)  *'  others  for  great  ifiucibili^j'^  (predootfmfKse 
of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness ;)  ^'  some  for  ftmfanet^ 
^^ mdanehd^  (predominance  of  Cautiousness;)  ^*  odiaff 
*^  for  a  riScuhus  Umty^  (defective  Cautionsness,  predwu^ 
nant  Hope,  and  Love  of  Approbation ;)  ^*  some  ibr '«  ib» 
>^  edaUng  inskMIi^  for  receiving  instruction,^  (deftctive 
firmness  and  Individuality  ;)  ^*  others  for  an  cbetmaU  4Kf^ 
<*  pRcaHon  to  whatever  they  undertook,'^  (predomiBOOC  Firm* 
ness ;)  <<  others,  again,  were  peevish,  disconientedf  feas^U^ 
f^  Hmidf  and  iirresohiie,'^  (excessive  predominamie  of  Csa^ 
ticiusness,  and  defective  Combativeness  and  Firmness.)  Aady 
aa  if  still  more  clearly  to  fix  the  cerebral  seat  of  insanity,  b^ 
goes  on  to  say,  that  <^  most  of  them  bad  suffered  from  tter^^ 
^^  vouB  dfceases,— the  womoi  frokn  convulsions  or  hysterioal 
*^  spasms,  and  ibe  men  from  cramps,  palpitations^  or  palsy  i 
^^  srilA  Aese  primM^e  or  4Kguired  di^asiiimiSf  mihifigmore 
y^  weu  mmiimgy  esgcept  some  moral  effmstion^  to  determine  the 
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To^lbeSkn^mrfogist  .nolhiiig  jouh  be.  mom  iHgikimg  iiadiuu 
tlitu(slipr9tluiA.tbe.aba¥a0xpoflkm  nai  onlyldec^  it.abow 
kbet^ain  to  be  theseat  of  inBanitj^buteveryliseof  itpoinli 

eAhev  iM^tbe.  most  rettarkeUe  feature  in  the  oonstitulion  4d 
thMe^tbua  dedaved  to  be  predispoaed  to  tbe  inVanon  of  cera^ 
•bnd  dioaaoft  To  the  Phrehologiat,  tbe  exeesave .  pride^ .  the 
gieatiiaacibilityf  the  fvequent  melandioly,  tbe  ridioulooa  le« 
ntj^  liie.desdlatiiig  ioiatabyiity^  the  obstinate  appliea^on^  aad 
thtilpMd  jnd.dMoaoteiiled  peeyifiboeis^  speaj^  of  exeeniw 
pNppnderaaibe  of  amfr  oerriwal  partly  and  dafectire  sbe.of 
oihan»  aa.plaialy.aa  if.be  saw. them  with  bia.eyes.  In  the 
^^htliiirtii'ff'ft^  ncQiienesa  to  ineeBeant  and.  enefoetic  afltiiint 
nhiob  frndoauBaace  of  any  organ  natiuraUy  givea ;  and  in 
.*^  ihc.piriimib»  and  acgm^ul  disporiOon^  thence  rasultiogt 
the  Pbienokigiat  sees  «  very  abundant  explanation  why  *'  n6«> 
**  tbisg  i»  then .  waintiagf  except  some  moral  affeotioD^  to  detei>;> 
nine  the  exploMO^  of  mania,  by  exalting  tbe  already  inor). 
dinate. action. beyond  the  limita  of  health.  In  tbe  same  oeOi- 
atilulional  exoass  of  one  organ  over  the  nasty  he  sees,  also  the 
leaaaB  why  poeta  and  men  c^  great  but  partial  genius  are 
pnQwaribially  suli^eat  to  mental  derangement*  In  them»  tbe 
Ofgana  of  tbe  few  faculties  whioh  constitute. their  genius  ate 
inetteta;  while  too  often  tboae.of  the  s^qtimenta  and 
intellectual  powers,  which  ought  to  regulate  the  activity  cf 
lhe£innf^^  are^  at  thai  same  time^  deficient;  and.  this.dis- 
eordant.  combinatiMi  .being  quickened  in  its  nioxementa  an4 
in.  its  dxcitahility  .by.  that  constitutional  activity, 
itself  an  element  Qf.geoius,.it.iano  wonder  .tl^attrivii 
Tippninlmenta  and  vexaticoa  of  mind  aa  frequently  end  in 
th^  pitaduotion.  of  cerebral  diaoader  and  mejolal  alienation*  / 
In  thua  affirming,  that  tbediapropbrtiwatedevelopmenliof 
4»oor  aoore  of  tbe.  cerebral  organs,  andt  oooaequently,  pecui* 
lilnriiieaiof  mental  cbaraelSer,  pnedispoae  to  cerabml  diseMa, 
OH  acteunt  .of  the  faciliity  with'  ^hi^  the  peculiar,  orer^w^ 
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^vkf  «f  the  %Min  mmf  be  mrmL  the  length  of 
MtiiMif  I tdtsti'tioriie  uvddntood air aAnonig, thai, iavivi^ 
loflifci*^  the  brtib  #Ht  hefiwiMi  ncgnkriy'dMRAjpii^'Air 
theteviffrle  i«^(tetf  the  feet*  -  Brefy'pert  of  thrHMyveid 
aeeiy  p>>^^  ^^  brmm,  muf  tieeiiitie  dkNiiiadi  -wfaiteitr  % 
ItBfartD^  fliie^  w|ir(qiof4icmtK>  tht'relt^'aBd'*^^  heeediuay 
aMBilj'eipeoudljr  thie'ie  Teiyofkev  dbsfiefed'^butymiiie 
mtam  waif  as  a  -nanoir  chest  indicBtes  -  <tiac4pliWi4y -  at  inH 
fBoaavjr  cowplaitits,  do  one  fonoraikd'  siae  of  heW'iadiaMB^ 
eminw  patibui^  a  giMltr  nnoepMiU^  of  daaanitaf  Jaai 
atbara;  *  This^  hoare^ery  is  rery  diAmnt  from  anaetiaif  lUa 
a  fflviioitkv  fonn  ^  bead-  alwoj^  ameatepa'diea  nuaatejE^^Mea 
aa<tf<imi.<gfQneouaty  attributed  by >Phiri^t»>flgtt  and  flyiiia 
hauttyattd  wlMh  that  author  takca  muoh  netdkaatfoQUe'te 
■cfhiej  ^Affttgencnd  rule,- the  Dio»tac(iTe<andr|iridaanM»t 
mfali  will  be  most  fmm  to  aaoifWd-  itohaaait i-bBt-^ihia 
deesBotialMjrs  faoid;  and  nobody  ie  better 'a^irawol  fUfk 
dian  Da  SpBraHanafaimieit  In  Ui  work  on- iisanity^  Dr 
&  itatts  dntiaotly,  thai  aHbon^the  gvaaM*  atiDdier  of 
hwiafBH  Aom  pride  have  the  oi^gan  :of  SaifteiiMni'^wry 
ktf|^  in  proportieni  to  the  otheia^  yet  it  doer^aaa  *bf .  way 
taaanaialowv  that  all  tboK  who  ham  the  aama^oigaa  hvg^ 
dilrelapoi  mie  to  faeeometioBaae  tbraugb  piide^iarJdiBl.fli 
thoai  wheihttre  it  sitell  aceeecure  ftom  its  derangetaeats  fcr 
oeery  wgan>  he  rejMtiy  whateferits  na^may  bawwac  dii 
oaaHb  *       'i  ' 

'  The-  iniueBce  of  predoadiaBit  dorale|wient  in  -gieing  a 
laPidiyaiiliuB*  to  dumae  m  the  orgah  ie  weyiaaoitat  ^on 
«oBparhig«  mnnber  of  aAonoaaHiBaet,  or  paliantrdeiBagad 
on«lia|iaiat,  with  each  oiheit;  &»»  asa  geanal*  tidff»  die 
dhnaigad* -ihouky^  m  imimgr  w>tt  be  fomid  toooMtpMd 
withilhemoft*h^{hfydai«h)ped organ;  and  no»onewhoiilt 
laken  any  tfouUt  to  obRreeeaa  have  tthd  to  qioliBa«the 
oofaMidenoai  Bvon in' geneni  mania,!  hawp-alaoitlMiii^ 
ahbp  found  thomental  diioidar  taking  iie  ohanoier  fiom  the 
prnhnamaitofgaM.    Aa  HlditratioM  of  tUa  ptimif^i  Br 


fiiU  M»tm  die  habil  1^  iboiirilDg.l^ 

•f  4is>  mrtsi :  asd  Iw  aW.pqbmmmI  tbt  akidLcxC  il  w^mm*.  in 

lmdciilMi!^ti]fefter't«?i49i»iwi»id  hcivdf  finqpiiMr  with  divi 
rimihrpii  iIkiS|iiii!dbc«p»e>ikiPt;ha(rfiig  Mca  .aMwyaM^ 
kr*ciHcii>  iladcl  tMWfewyaillfrfcAaBrved  MMf«ly  bulb  inrtfe 
Jh^^ttli^.^  Vem  Md  i«  ttlie  JcKApHak  o£  ^U»  cowilcjri; 

IhetoMnqtiait/  vcrtal-affaclte  a>iftist<'ai  at 
tfiiiwi  ilnMiMTtor  inrtiiiiiiil  bgritlle  pitdilMBM 
iirgimi  fBti^illh<»gh  thb b' tfc<rgmeriiti3Mlo»ittaMi>Bto*g 
be  ibigattmLUMl'a  Matt  oigaii  Mdy  fieMi«:>fllflfa»  o£<^qMMd 

wmj  Aw  la  % iiit*5Q£ ateagr^and ita iimotiaB  'be  albtgelhar m 

dbnyawM  ^  -liappeM  deilf  widi^Ae  bnia^  aoaiideiBid^aali 

.irfiok»ii»'AlMnQppowlB  atatesiof  Miiittin  and  dflmtnlila  .'.  j 

•  T:bmMr4(iim  ot  fndigfmmg  tame$i»i^fMi$ifikMia^ 

mmUrmti  fim^igmmt  debiUly  of  litaetfoHi  m.aoe  es  avae 

Aqgmiy  nadflviog  tbeoi  mdUa  to  witfaakaad^aajr  cainalaa- 

ailfMtitt.afffe«ttBd  alKitkft  aaAo  iridth  cbqriDagr  brthMiwa. 

8i>;flfidnit#  ladMil^  ie timaia^.piedMpMMgoan#ti0A,<that 

,fai  laaajf  cmw -idiocy  animlwte  it  aleoi^  iadapMdeat  i*f 

aag^ -aattMd  diaaaie*    Maiaajeaa  aT^tipkn  aea  gMrga^  bjl^>a«. 

Ihon^  of  fulL-grown  idiots,  wil&  biainB  not  lai^;er  thad  Ifaose 

ai  lafiHitfl^  aadia  «lMiai  tbaia  lirtt  ae  .otker-  nad^ 

to  awnunifer  the  imbetiitji*    It  efa»  happoai^  thait  ivkole 

.tito^aatiribaWit  of  the  biai»  ia  ■wrily4Hiffilimti3r  dbvd^pai 

lA  laiae  the  iadirUad  a  fitibi  dMTO  qpAlpi^ 

BMrp faia  tfarough  beyliobd  witlnvt  rttnark  aggunweioii  af 

bis  tans  usta;  taid  ym^  on  afiiting  all  Mataiitjr^  lrlNii<all 

tbe  fimkies  ougbt  taba  ioitbain  ^ifpni^  hii  linatda  willibe 

lip  ill  ia  ind  that  the  mW  ai  »  ratty  to  Jttdted  as 

ta  ba  quilaj  opflMnd  byt^tha  anhnary  datails^ttf  btaiaiarti, 

•#hiab9  Hp&nmenA  ia>aDQf|^ii|iaetitfaa  littla  rtaMi  originally 
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fXNMSMd.  This  kiacl  of  predispoflidon,  howikvif  aV'WUIifik 
'iqpfMvent  firom  its  natuce,  lends  move  fraqutttdy  tier  idioajr 
iuid  imbecility  thAn  to  aay  of  tbe  folrmft  of  pifoper  iiunm^*  •  » 

LatOy^  Certiun  tempenunents  predispote  more  4liaiy  o^benr 
to  those  foveas  of  cerebral  disease  which-  are  attended  by 
iasanity.  The  purely  lymphatic  -are  rarely '  die  vpetHBa?«f 
^meatal  derangemeat.  The  sanguine  and  the  nervous,  bodt 
of  whom  are  endowed  with  great  aouteness  and*  maoity  of 
.feeKng,  or  irritability  of  nervous  fibre,  are  perhaps.the  least 
capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  any  continued  exialiiig 
oause.  But  the  subject  of  temperament  is;  so  closely  oesaeeU 
cd  with  that  of  hereditary  descent,  that  it  is  unBeoeesaty  to 
add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  latter  m 
'the preceding  pages.'  \ 

Other  predispo^ng  causes  are  generally  meotiboed,  eueh 

as  age,  sex,  profession,  &c. ;  but^  as  almoBt  att^of  them  mwj 

be  resolved  into  extreme  exercise  of  one  or  move  of  the  cers- 

bral  organs  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest^  it  is  unneeessttry  tb 

eonnderthem  here,  at  least  in  detail.     tW  insiianos,  the 

middle  period,  of  life  is  more  fertile  in  the  prodoetioB  of 

mental  deiaqgement,  only  beorase  it.  is  then  that  the  faraia 

sarin  its  lugfaest  state  of  activity,- and  then  the  mind  ia-immt 

^agitated  by  violent  and  tu^uiltuous  passions^     Itis  tbenthat 

love^  fame,  wealth,  pride,'  &c.  take  possession  of  tfaei  anad, 

and,  by  their  continued  excitement,  lead- to  cerebral  disswe. 

The  female  sex,  again,  predisposes  to  insanity,  in  commeta 

with  all  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  becauie  in  the 

'  fsmale  the.fedings  are*  moie  acute,  and  external-  resource 

are  famre  limited.    And  a  sedentary  mid  literanry  life  pwdii- 

'  poses  to  cerebral  affections,  and  coasequebdy  to  mania;  fdr 

the  same  reason  that  it  keeps  tbe  bram  in:an  umlue  and  per- 

!  maoefat  state  of  activity,  convertible  jfrom*  the  sl^test.eaiie 

'  into  a  state  of  niorbid.exeitmnent.^  r>~.  '•.'; 

I  have  V  already  mentioned,*  that  a  strong  AvMf  eiaiSs 

.  between  the  causes  of  acute  diseases  of  the^bnun>and<of 

those  oerebral;  affections  which-  permanently  derange'  Ike 
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of  the  mud  i  bat»  as  might  be  ezpeetid  a 
tUtf-nbtiaB  is  mueh  more  lemarkaUe  betwoM  -Ae 
direct  mwifipg.  then  between  the  piedisponng  Gause94  <  He- 
loditMy'^disssft^  for  tDStemse>  hee  muohkte-  inflnenoe  in  the 
laedmitien  of  en>agnle  dicsese,  like  phraiitis»  thairin  the  pro* 
.dttdimi  of  menliil  >  ikim%i  imiini  j  end  for  this  obnbus  reason; 
nantedisBasie  osase  en  auddoriy  from  steong^exoitlng'caafleB, 
-*4h«y'nni  thflir  eonrae  rapidly,  and  terminate  in  a  very  Ihnil- 
ed  time^  eithar  in  the  perfect  restoratbn  of  health,  or  in  the 
oatinctimi  of  life.  During  their  continuance,  tlie  patient 
aafeises  all  his  functions  with  difficulty  or  pain ;  and  for 
that  ef  pfomeation  he  is  totally  unfit ;  so  that  none  of  his 
oispriag  can  dale  their  existence  from  such  a  state  of  his 
system.  When  the  disease  is  over,  if  the  reeoveij  is  com- 
plete, the  constitution  is  unimpaired,  because  the  aflRM^on 
hae  bean  of  too  short  duration  materially  to  afiect  the  gene- 
ral organiiatieni  But  chronic  diseases,  like  those  which 
produce  insanity,  are  very  different*  They  come  on  slowly, 
from  the  eentimied  action  of  often  trifling  causes  operating 
upon  a  pre<«U8ting  predisposition;  they  run  their  course 
.slowly ;  and  it  is  frequently  only  at  the  end  of  years  that  they 
tenmnate  in  health  or  in  death.  During  their  continuance 
the  patient  executes  his  other  functions  with  little  or  no  im» 
pediawnt;  but  his  constitution  being  then  tboroij^ly  im- 
prsgnaled^  as  it  were,  with  the  morbid  action,  its  influence 
extends  over  every  functionj  and  consequently  b  transmitted 
to  cbildcaa  then  or  afterwards  produced. 

That  this  is  the  true  theory  of  hereditary  susceptibility  of 
disease  is  moreover  aH^arent,  &em  the  Ceust  already  men* 
Uoned^  that,  in  accidental  cases  of  madness,  children  bom 
before  the  insanity  of  the  parent  aae  not  more  subject  to  ita 
atlacka  than  childien  hem  of  parents  who  have  never  been 
so  affected.  If,  therefore,  acute  diseases  are  less  frequently 
beceditaxy  Uian  chronic,  it  is  not  bom  any  exception  being 
made  in  tbw  instance  to  an  invariable  law  of  nature,  but 
simply  from  their  duration  being  so  short  as  not  to  contami-> 
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'  5i8  tR  A6CDT-*-IIAktlJ1*. 

•  interest  6f  Tragedy.  '  It '  is  a  maxim  with  critics,  tfiaf  tlie 
sorrows  and  distresses  of  htimble  life  and  of  oi^inafy  chit- 
Tacters*  are  beneath'  the  dignity  of  Tragedy j  and  that  it  h 
only  when  these  calamities  overtake  the  great;  the  pow^ul, 
and  tfaeiUustrious,  that  th^y  posses^  that  importance  which 
renders  them  fit  subjects  for  the  tragic  muse;  and  hence 
Tragedy  in  all  ages  has  been  converisant  only,  or  chiefly, 
with  the  crimes  and  the  woes  of  kiligs  knd  heroes';  person-^ 
ages  of  royal  estate,  or  whose  birth  c^  achievements  hav\e 
raised  them  to  a  rank  equal  to  royalty.  From  this  it  would 
appiear  that  Venerd^km  is  an  essential  element  in  the  feelings 
•which  Tragedy  is  intended  to  gt-atify ;— and  the  trutJi  of  this 
is  exemplified  in  many  instances,  where  the  strongest  and 
the  deepest  feelings  are  excited  by  the  distresses  of  persons 
of  lower  rank.  When  such  subjects  are  dramatized,  they 
may  be  highly  pathetic  and  interesting  as  moral  produc- 
tions, but  they  are  not  proper  Tragedies,  and  it  has  seldom 
been  attempted  to  give  them  the  name. 

I  have  said,  that  all  the  powers  and  feelings  of  our  nature 
are  addressed  and  exercised  by  tragic  representations^  and  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest  of  these  feelings  are  so  addressed  by  it.  Crimes 
and  distresses  are  its  subjects.  Crimes  proceed  from  unre- 
gulated passion  and  misdirected  feeling,  an^  in  their  turn 
excite  passion  and  feefing  in  others.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
tragic  writer  to  show  up  the  workings  and  combinations  of 
these  in  all  their  darkest,  deepest,  wildest  intensity;  but 
yet  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  passion, 
he  must  ever  be  on  his  guard  that  he  **  o'*erstep  not  the  mo* 
••  desty  of  nature."*  Nature,  m  short,  human  nature,  the 
primitive  feelings  and  aflflMitions  of  which  are  ever  the  same, 
though  their  combinations  are  infinitely  various,  is  the  true 
model  after  which  the  tragic  poet  is  rigorously  bound  to 
work,  and  from  Which  he  must  never  depart  a  single  hairV 
breadth.    He  must  avoid  exaggeration  and  caricatinre ;  for 


U  lpf»  gefierMly  been  held  thut  tfie  gi^t,  it  not  the  sole 
fi^faefits  of  Ti^i^edy,  are  jnty  <tnd  terror  These  are  no 
4opb(  ffBen^l  iiequiaitesi  but  they  ane  by  no  means  the  only 
fior  evf»f  th?  prinpipM  feelings  oonceimed.  They  are;  in  ftct, 
pnly  aoo^ieppriea  to  fbe  mam  puifKiBe  of  tragic  repreeenta- 
IIOO9  if)iich  in  all  qises  is,  or  ought  td  be,  niond  instmetton ; 
b|f  t,  ^B  being  pepessary  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home 
fbat  ifstruc^oqi  t/oi  (he  ttind  with  tbcf  most  powerful  effect, 
ii^  mem^  have  bfe^  sqpp^mea  mistaken  for  the  end.  This 
fj4|  V^ttmP.  VPPP  appWWt  if  ire  take  tfao  aid  of  Phienok^ 
to  \f9ipe  ^f  jf(p^g^  and  powers  whicb  are  addnessed  and  ex- 
fPffiffld  "Op  f^lPS  ^  Tra^y 4  Tbebet  if  we  take  the  matter 
in  tl|e  largest  Y<9w,  comprehends  in  fiict,  all  the  pqwers  and 
1^^^  f4  9m  vadire.  Every  fiaeulty  is  addressed  and  e<- 
^pqsed  in  itfl  unm-  Tb^  fMings,  as  in  all  other  cases,  are 
i|44i^s8ed  tbrpilgh  the  mediiifn  pf  the  knowing  and  reflecting 
fucultjes*  If  Wfi,  painting,  and  poetry,  in  this  ease,  com- 
bine with  the  fascinations  pf  beauty  and  the  gn(ce  and  dig- 
pjiUj.  pf  »p^on  to  ifp^v  (be  representations  bt  the  theatre 
l|t|rfMstiiv9<  Snt  thes^  9^  Qnly  the  appendages  and  eidternala, 
tJlf  piepjQ  emfcirc^deryof  the  robe  of  gpi^gcxms  Tragedy.  The 
iftf^%\fts  bfi?  |M]dre$s(^  are  the  senses,  the  lower  faculties  of 
g^furnh  C^hwr^  tW^,  T^Wy  MtaAm,  and  /dMi%.  The 
(9eDi|paBii|ion,  tihe  plot,  the  ^baracters^  and  the  language,  e»- 
gfg^  ^  higher  0et  pf  faqMltiea,  the  supeHor  powers  of  the  intelr 
jbSQtvUll  of  ^bieb  r«iiuire  4Dd  reoeiTe  their  6wn  peculiar  grati- 
ffpltipo.  The  feeHt^  neiU  oooSe  to  be  affeeted,  and  it  ia  biit 
m  unpipffacli  Trf^;;^  in  whicb  any  one  of  these  is  left  un^ 
gff^^^  Tb^  dMiesticb  aotial,  and  kindly  affections  are  of 
^Vifiras  more  pr  If^  interested  in  all  that  emoems  our  fellow- 
vieo,  puftapiilarly  wb^  youth  and  beauty,  helpless  age,  or 
^ips^dJPlg  tuuppepc^,  we  involved  in  unmerited  distress  ;-^ 
b^%  the  doqiest^  ai|d  (b^  social  Heelings  alone— Mi/itpncfgis. 
iMfflPMpff  4i^¥yin^^9%  or  even  Bmmievm-'^'BM  not  suf- 
Iffpept  of  tbesnsflves  to  opniplete  tliie  fullest  and  the  highest 


•  interest  bt  Tragedy.  It'  1»  a  maxim  witd  critics,  tfiaf  the 
sorrows  and  distresses  of  humble  life*  and  of  ordinary  chil- 
facters*  are  beneath'  the  dignity  of  Tragedy,  and  that  it  h 
only  when  these  calamities  overtake  the  great;  the  powerful^ 
and  the  illustrious,  that  tfa^  posses^  that  importance  which 
renders  them  iSt  subjects  for  the  tragic  muse;  and  hence 
Tragedy  in  all  ages  has  been  conversaiit  only,  or  chiefly, 
with  the  crimes  and  the  woes  of  kmgs  knd  heroes';  person^ 

'  ages  of  royal  estate,  or  whose  birth  or  achievements  haire 
raised  them  to  a  rank  equal  to  royalty.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  Veneration  is  an  essential  element  in  the  feelings 

•which  Tragedy  is  intended  to  gratify ;— ^md  the trutJi  of  this 

*is  exemplified  in  many  instances,  where  the  strongest  and 
the  deepest  feefings  are  excited  by  the  distresses  of  persons 
of  lower  rank.  When  such  subjects  are  dramatized,  they 
may  be  highly  pathetic  and  interesting  as  moral  produc- 
tions, but  they  are  not  proper  Tragedies,  and  it  has  seldom 

•been  attempted  to  give  them  the  name. 

I  have  said,  that  all  the  powers  and  feelings  of  our  nature 
are  addressed  and  exercised  by  tragic  representations,  and  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  lowest  as  wdl  as  the 
highest  of  these  feelings  are  so  addressed  by  it.  Crimes 
and  distresses  are  its  subjects.  Crimes  proceed  from  unre- 
gulated passion  and  misdirected  feeling,  and  in  their  turn 
excite  passion  and  feeling  in  others.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
tragic  writer  to  show  up  the  workings  and  combinations  of 
these  in  all  their  darkest,  deepest,  wildest  intensity;  but 
yet  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  pasnon, 
he  must  ever  be  on  his  guard  that  he  <*  overstep  not  the  mo^* 
'*  desty  of  nature.^  Nature,  in  short,  human  nature,  the 
primitive  feelings  and  affections  of  which  are  ever  the  same, 
though  their  combinations  are  infinitely  various,  is  the  true 
mod^l  after  which  the  tragic  poet  is  rigorously  bound  to 
work,  and  from  which  he  must  never  depart  a  single  hairV 
breadth.    He  must  avcnd  exaggeration  and  cariGatmre ;  for 
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i)f^  iwcltM  at  once  the  undentaikBiig  aad  the  feetingt  of  hk 
•ttditoKa;  butu  still  lew  paidonafale  fault  is  feeUenesSy.the 
least  poftioii  of  which  ensures,  his  inevitable  pondemnation. 
Vigour  of  delineation  is  eoential  to  the.  production  either  of 
qrnp^y  or  aotipatby»*  iuid  to  one  or  other  of  these  must 
be  i:efeived  all  Uie  stsooger .  feelings  eaudted  by  a  Tragedy. 
The  dtstaesses  of  the  innocent  characters  excite  the  one»— 4he 
crimen  of,  the  guilty  rouse  and  exasperate  the  other* .  Our 
Indignalion  rises  at  every  instance  of  fraud  and  crudty,  par»* 
tiwlady  if  it  isauocessfjuj,  though  .but  fbr.a  time.    While 
we  >we^  lor  the  oppressed^  we  are  not  satisfied  with  barren 
lamentation.    B^nevoknc^  itself,  the  sweetest,  the  mildestt 
and  the  oulkiest.of  the.  feelings,-p^and  Htjpe^  that  ever  exr 
pects  that  every  tlang  .will  result  in  good,  and  that  virtue  in 
the  end  will  achieve   its  own  happiness  and  that  of  the 
world,— both  are  offended  and  distressed  by  the  appearance 
of  triumphant  villany,  and  desire  its  downfall.    But  this  is 
nBK>re  particularly  true  of  the  sentiment  of.  JtuHcef  to  whic^ 
an^  instance  of  successful  crime  is  in  the  last  degree  ol>> 
noxbus  and  abhorrent.  It  is  thus  quite  consistent  with  these 
higher  feelings,  according  to  their  natural  and  instinctive 
oper^ouy  that  Combaiiveness^  Desiructivemsa^  Secretive^ 
nfiSi  and  CatUiouaness^  and  the  other  lower,  and  by  them 
selves  antisocial  propensities,  be  employed  for  the  pumsb- 
nent»  the  removal,-<-and  if  that  removal  can  be  accom- 
plished by  no  other  means,-^he  ruin,  destruction,  and  deat(i 
of  the  guilty. 

It  thus  appears  that  all  the  feelings  are  addressed  and  all 
the  £icuhies  are  exercised  by  a  properly«constructed  Trage- 
dy; but  this  must  be  taken  under  some  limitations.  It  is 
true,  that  all  the  faculties  and  feelings  are  exercised  and  gra^ 
ufied;  but  we  ,are  .not  from  thence  to  conclude  that  they 
are  all  exercised  and  gratified  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 


*  Sympathy,  it  u  known  to  Phrenologists,  is  the  •oooidant,— uitjpAMiy  tli« 
iSacmdum  dtke^on,  of  the  propensities  snd  sentiments. 


Justice^  9iA  many  of  tb^  low^  incMd  nU  tbe  tente  tad 
social  lediogs,  a^e  twcesBarily  oflbnikd  by  cilnt^  mm^  §&mk 
ti[  ibem  taliM  tiogly  lire  eireii  oAboded  by  liN^  pa>MwB<mt 
Af  crane.  But  a&  daBoards  al«  aflmikli^  flfeoaivthviflaift 
eUboiate  nuiic  to  ioereaae  Iba  eftct  ef  bariadby^  aaitba  de- 
btee of  ofieneecdBmdtotkMfiBat  aeaMUffiliMblltbr^g^ 
nf  the  iaduoaa  dkltBoea  of  Tragady  oriy  la^eiai  tb'giw.Mi 
^Nlditioaal  «eit  to  tbe  li^uay  of  fteliflg.  TbediiMiaiiBUfA 
9^e  kaow  to  be  fiodlioM,  and  Id  be  tht  «ief)&  e^Uai^  a»d 
■nhadcdi  of  diatocfi^  ^xcitea  nMuUai  deeply  w^undi^g  fiefe«u 
neiiniae,  add  leaves  as  quite  at  leiMM  to  note  aai  ttilHbalik 
4iie  beauty  of  tbe  kdii^  and  iheclOMtaMB^iidadMlilB)^  itf 
the  iknitatiod,-**-Ae  art  tbai  ean  produce  die  true  eiMig|f  ef 
ptoitti^or  tHe  geatdne  tones' end  aeeents  of  ddipaii^  Hht 
eynqartby  wbidi  tbeae  escite  in  our  boBonw  i^  eVenrat  tha 
4ii^tet^  6{  a  very  barttiless  and  inoflftiiisite  bindv  eifMdai 
paattng  tbe  bodndarioi  of  pleariiig  emcifioii,  iild  naver^  oa- 
'cept  ill  tbe  iktit  iitipreBsiana  of  v^y  siMMptible  aad  iaieS|fo- 
littiecd  mindij  rising  to  any  poeitite  degree  of  jMa.    • 

WMei  tl»n,  iti«  adadtttfd^  tbat  all  ike  li^bar  bdd  4|Mtr 
•aentimeKts  aee  addce^sed  and  exehsised  bf  iVagedy^  $fA 
wUie  we  lay  it  doem  as  a  first  prinofpte^  tbclft  tUe-  very  mA 
^aiid  objeet  of  all  Thfgedy  ts  to  show  the  pMisbaiaat  whaeh 
«wail6  tbe  peipetraliott  of  eiTiniie,  we  are  not  t»ti#<dbm»Cte 
|iaet  to  rigidly  to  tbe  laws  of  jaetiee  as  to  reqidrlf  lit  a}l 
cases  the  distribution  of  punishment  and  rewaitl*ki  eaciflt 
tai'^^artion  to  ilbe  ceimes  or  tbe  virtwes  of  biii'  ebeite^ierB. 
PoeiUcal  justice  is  npfc  a  virtue  of  sueta  imnnoulate  jkrfeGlhMI. 
W*  do  not  eapect  fane  tbe  justice  df  the  golden,  bikt  ihal  •f 
the  bnn  age.  It  is  often  of  that  wild^  mtaoMly  and!  iiopaK 
fectly  regdaiSed  hind  that  is  found  in  the  barbarian  :or'  die 
savage.  If,  as  is  generally  the  ca^e,  the  etaiy  ia  taken  ftats 
the  records  of  a  rude  and  remote  period,  aU  that  we  can  or 
ought  to  expect  is,  that  the  characters  should  act  agree^ly 
to  their  own  notions  of  right  and  wrong ;   and  if  their 


Afl 

•iQlid»iiilhJhMtaK  immkif  not  td  inqprin  •h*«r  far 
tlMfr  J^pHHftt  ivWi  tUft  ^flvrs  ct  M  itore  eAightknl  age»  or 
ihg^pi— pth  •£  CkMlkfa  iBOia%. 
. .  ^kaaikaM  pihif  to  lie  obnnrid  w  cMwlevfaig  Am  Mtave 

Urilita  ef  piolkul  >Mtiffe  is»  thM  it  u  iwre  fk^qucblfy 

tho  bod.tlMi  iB.nP9ntvdiiig  tiK  good* 
b^Miy.bcMUl  fe4AHiAo!di€:>]BMnni  of  QQr -  uiudetn  tribcN 
■sb^  IJMH  jfciasjbgMtr  thot  itto  griHiy  powoM  slidiili  csoape 
Ihhiirthoft  oaer^BUioc^t  ahoidi  onflkr.  Tke  Bmiiii^  at  thft 
OMilnqry.  ■<  illiittifllaii  jintM  tiMbimitfk^iAtt  gteins  of 
TBwghilyiiojitlit  nrioiriOiH^iiijWMitef,  '<*P«gh  thatpviU 
■iilOMH  ihiiilrl  JMTiiilTr  liiii  orinnmil  ond tlib fifetiiv  <riii  o^ 
pnOHtdod  doihWa '■nUiitte  AnnamnMl  ;afad.  deodbrod^tfi^tBe 
|nlte«ov«r.aiHl ]iii%|Bt«r  widiiuB hqikn oitlsinoM  tiok 
owiHf  in  QB  a|;>m%-^n  ooe  proinhpiionB  roBii  IChereitiiMN 
Mi  in  tfais;  for  it  h  irhat  wo  oee  happen  ill  thoanlwai 
flOtfrao  itf  orcillB. .  Itioioa^  bf  the  huhedtobb  booBequehoei 
of  torime,  ftet  dieae  cpnackjucncei  do  dot  solely  Mcoil  iipoo 
the  perpetrator ;  itsibokful  effort*  tofteo  oxtead  fiu*  bejiiid 
hie inimodiliteophrite'iif  aBtion^ ahd ovoolieyond the oOoloBt 
effi|o  of  hie  mM  InaiieiouB  inlteBtkma^  Tho  demote  of 
vmth  kmd  retguame^  mmce  let  kxne^  bunitfeMh  ^rith  a  irio* 
krine  #hieh.  defies  ctataid*  These  paeekme  hk^'btoen  amkh 
pored  to  the  hatting  out  of  watery  which  ot  irtt  fluwe  ki  a 
aoBBtjr  ehwInH  but  ooodi  eolupng  ke  opening,  tueles  kaA 
m  A  knightgr  flood,  tearing  u^  feuid  onrenaheliiiiiig  the  etiotogu 
eet  bulwarke,  and  iieickidg  the  feeble  efforts  of  th<9  haai  thht 
aifcenqiietostem.iks'viaienoe.  fiwh  is 4lie  natiital  conlwcIF 
faonian  pBammy  and  sueh  beiog  <he  deiheiltB  with  whidh  4ib 
nrfadt%  me  aB«;nat  to.expe(it:that  Ihe  1M^  poetia  to  dontrol 
and  Emit  that,  ^the  very  nmorennd  jkroperty  of  whhabnto 
bo  ittmitihlid  and  unoanlsoUable.  it  is  bis  ebjeet  to  iipte* 
gnk:  human  iiAlnre,  not  in  a  elate  of  nnalitaiiied  perftotion, 
of  Utopianor  ^hitoBOidiioal  irdfaquilhty,  but  as  it  has  exiited 
in  the  wotid,  fisUKting  that  mixture  of  good  and  ovil  qna- 
filiBa,  of  kind  and  destrnoUTe,  sodal  lind  mal^nant  feelitigis, 


^M-that  inedley  <^  strengdi  aad  weakiiM^  d^'^lti 
amUdan  and*  ftiiUiine  stif-cleiiial  wad' Mhmemmify'-^wno^ 
gance  lifting  itsdf  to  the  atars^  and  laiiBiiaMt^p  dtaggmg'mm 
d€»wnw»rds  into  the  mire.  In  the  madatof  att  thwwmum- 
dictions,  and  athoutand more/h  irlhebodniiaaiof  tfae^poafe 
to  fweserve  the  true  hneaiaenta  and  featufea  «f  man  m^]^m^ 
—^creatine  imperfcet-  eran  'in  his  faeat^nad  mmftimfnmei, 
oad  exaked  oonditioDy  aadin  -the iMcy.mmt  watdkogeAeit 
bereft^  of  every  trace  of  gooAaesa.  Two.\>ermi  aie:toe4nr 
avoidedy-^/Era^,  dieatteaftpttocadii^itaflRdtledBiBDnaiBr^Mt 
the  world  neVr  aaxr ;  dry  midM%^  ttdfenen  ht'b 
who  poMcaica  nothing  wf  man  buttlie4»tit«de. 
of  these  the  mind  turns  away  witk  ineRdolilgr  aaad 
aa  from  somalUng  on  thetreaMty  of  whieh  wehafve  no  fiim 
relianoe.  The  one  appears  to  us  like  a  tateadiing  statoe 
speaking  aentenoe8[;  the  other  affects  us  like  a  serpentora 
toad,  inspiring  only  hatred  and  hottor.  <  Witk  neidier  god 
we  have  any  sympathy,  for  neither  possesses  the  chanotev- 
isties  of  our  mixed  and  anomalous  nature* 

The  very  imperfection  of  that  justhse,  the  manifestation  of 
whidi  is  the  true  object  and  noblest  end  of  Tragedy,  isof  ii^^ 
self  more  fnutful  in  sources  of  refleation,  and  oflbrds  more 
abundant  food  for  ^^  sweet  and  bitter  fency,^  than  if  strict 
and  impartial  justice  were  distributed  with  an  unerring 
hand.  Inthis  case,  *there  oould  be  no  room  cither  for  pi^ 
or  terror ;  for  if  none  suffered  but  the  guilty,  pity  would  be 
ill  bestowed  on  those  who  are  only  treated  according  to  thaiv 
deserts ;  and  we  need  be  under  no  apprabensimi  about  the 
good,  aa  we. would  know  that,  whatever  might  posnbly  hBp* 
pen,  th^  are  ultimateLy  safe*  In  such  case  there  eonld  he 
no  mere  interest  in  a  Tragedy  than  in  an  ordinary  novel  fran 
the  Minerva  press,  where,  notwithstanding  all  the  temporary 
distresses  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  we  are  wdl  aasoKsd  tiMrt^ 
in  the  last  chapter,  they  will  be  comfbrtaUy  married,  liM 
many  years  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  have  a  fine  httify 
of  thriving  children.    It  is  tfa^  very  uncertainty  thsl*  haoga 


wmt'^ktir  Ailv^  and: Ibe'^pMbiKty  of  some grealand «n^ 
i%idabte-  ctiwaAty  overtakiog  theooi  that  cooslitiites  nue 
tmths  €f  A#  kHenMt  we:  fed  in  die  good  and  the  virtuous 
fihaiMKeis  of  a  Tragedy;  We  ngoieef  no  doubt,  when  they 
eteapethe vnaiim  thai  ase  hud  for  them;  but,  even  vhen 
theyftU  iBto  these,  juettoe  is  soaMtsimes  wo  Jar  satisfied  with 
obssmog  that  their  .Ml  has  been  ceoaHoned  by  some  dafia* 
thm,  hovefst  slight, freati Jthe  sftiBightandopen.patb  of  vivf 
toe  andtnaoceBoe;  Such-  ttiortinis  are  often  expressed  in 
Ihagedy  with  a  sabltimly  and  foroe  that  is  laiely  equalled 
hitfae  wsitilq(s  of  frolnsed  and  eysteaiatio  moralists*  Take 
this  eaauipte  fitaas  Doagfaw.  (Lady<  Baadolpb  is  confcssiDg 
dtoteherhad  dtecived  her  fiirther.) 

^'T^'antic  with  'rage,  the  Baron  drew  hh  svrerd, 
''  Alti  <{iiettioa'd  me^    Alooe>  finwikeii,  faint, 
'^  Kneeling  beneath  hb  sword,  falt'ring  I  took 
''  An  oath  equivocal,  that  I  ne'er  would 
*    '*  WM  one  of  Doughu'  name.—— •^fitneerity, 
**  Thou  fint  of  rirtues,  let  no  mortal  leare 
''  Thy  onward  path  !  although  the  earth  should  >gape, 
"  And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  destruction  cry, 
;  '  ^  To  trim  dhuimnhtion'e  wiadiag  way*^ 

''  Jaaa*  Alas !  how  few  of  women's  fearful  kind 
'^  Durst  own  a  truth  so  hardy  ? 

"  Lady  IL  The  first  truth 
*'  IsesriM  to  avow.    This  moral  learo, 
*'  This  precious  moral,  from  my  tragic  tale. 
^'  —In  a  few  days  the  dreadful  tidings  came, 
<'  That  Douglss  and  my  brother  both  were  slain. 
<'  My  lord  1  my  life  1  my  husband !    Mighty  God  I 
^'  Wnat  had  I  done  to  merit  such  affliction  ? 
'^         In  the  first  days 
^  Of  my  distrsctmg  grief  I  found  myself 
^'  As  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords. 
"  But  who  durst  tell  my  father  ?  The  good  priest 
''  Who  join*d  our  hands,  my  brodier*s  aoelent  tutor, 
**  With  bh  loved  Malcolm  in  the  battle  feU.— 
"  They  two  alone  were  privy  to  our  marriage,"  &c. 

SjBeh  eases  occur  in  the  world  sometimes,  and  they  afford 
admirable  subjects  for  the  moral  muse  of  Tragedy.  In 
caaes  where  we  have  not  even  this  to  take  bold  of,  and  where 
4  #hafiicter»  bright  and  pure  as  the  unavoidable  frailties 


et  kilnfeuiij  mU  aNtm^  Mk  wto  irifemeMte  imlfujlpi 
tiabugk)  mo.  faulty'  fierbapB  iii<  ooiiieqtiQiioe  •£  ^lianit  iMdk 
aeliif  Wtftiie^  all  mnt  «MidUlida  nii»i'/«i  ilstdotaiiilaiMhr 
WQtk)*  *(far  .8tuh  tliuigs  diio  bappeD'tiii  gtttuftl  fife^ytiiiii^ 
IkmiDg  that  thd^y  flce  .gone  Wittrt  bo  soob  Qvili'iBtiiiio^idMi 
#harp  the  iwicked  acnttpcfittt  tfiwiWii^  i  riin  ui^i^/ lutq 

-  Tbese  kst  bbserviitioiiB  will  aluivl'  tUt  Tra^id[y^4a  <tli 
bwt  and  a^at  aActiva  statai  nbt.aiMirelif  «Ad*aiM#«iidiMi» 
ciabto  'Aa  isttnes,  the  kMfrii^  aM  imq|iiatiaa*ildQiliia| 
Jnd  all  tfae^lasan  tif  the  lbeliiq|Sii-4ha  m&ti4  -Ae«baMitf. 
kiiit^  ihe  deiitraativa^  the  taariiiiBaua)  mdtAt  aaial^i  i  hliittal 
k  alia  aflbads  a  fitid  fbr  the  largest  a»d  nwift  ditoaaiaB^i* 
erdse  of  the  refleoliye  powers^  aid  icobtribiitte  bj-  aiidiraite 
erase  to  tettder  us  sadder  ajsd  better  mco.  Whaii^  in  ad^ 
dhioa  to  this,  w^  ebnsider  thfe  >ait  wbicii  it  aiiqflMs  to  con* 
oeive,  devise,  and  arrange  the  materials  for  SU(^  a  coaqpasi* 
tioD,«-the  yariaaa aoMlitiaQa  to  be obaarv!ed|  «<id4iia«iiWas 
to  be  overcome  in  forlnll^g  II  nf  ork  «t  all  ttjip^hMilibg  perfca^ 
tioii,*-«aiid  the  various  arts,  and  ^e  various  toiodfiiriiiab 
must  unite  in  its  exaautibn,  to  the  faodutttialriof  fctle  great 
and  harftionious  efibct, — we  shzdl  tidt  hesitate  to^pBonooiiae'ii 
great  and  a  powerfully  affecting  Tragedj^  to  be  in  its  wagr 
the  triumph  of  hunan  genus  $  and  wa  shall  ^peiiii^  etasa 
to  wonder  why  a  compomtion  of  such  surpassing  diffioulty 
should  be  so  tasely,  so  very  urely,  eveoiited  in^aH  poiBts  aa 
it  ought  to  1b^« 

England  possesses  only  one  tragic  poet.  Need  .1  nansie 
that  poet^s  nanl^?  She  never  had  ud  prabaUy  «le¥er  -  will 
have  another.  If  you  ask  who  stands  second  to  hiro,  you 
may  be  tolds  that  thave  is  none  soooad^-^Hiooe  that4iaarap<h 
pear  in  the  same  hemisjAi^rei  At  die  ap^nxkob  df  that  sun 
of  poetry  the  minor  stars  shine  with  remote  and  feeble 
kstte.  He  knew  nature  in  all  its  asoitt  obthliA,  ki  AiH  4fe 
fliirkeA  and  mo^  mysterioUfei  details.  N&  db}ect  MJf'idb 
high  or  too  grovelling  for  his  hot itse^^-^o  edkmrs  4M  tM^ 
ling,  and  no  shades  too  deep  for  his  eagle  aiid  lilUpc^ihit* 


tbftNie  io  tbd  4iui|;lp,  aH  wai  to  bidi  e4ajdly  fatniilkr ;  ^ 

vjbiit'he  crniteiFfd  sCfo^gly.  be  diew  loiciUiy^  with  abaMl 

md  an  ey^  e^iullly  iinttiiti^.    Kings,  ptiaees,  a^d  pe^l^ 

Ikiblicans  ixk^  iafsXeh,  prelates  and  ruffiai^Sj  ladies,  nurses 

aAd  traitiig^niiiidsf  samil^fiBd  awnbrei  mmy.sti  vn  hh^fttgm 

me  tbenselves  refldftted  M  in  a  gUM.     He  i^  the  6nly 

#riter  g|  ddamaa  who  obeys  his  own  invalti^blfi  precept^ 

*mI  ><  holds  i^  iunerlifli^  Mnmt  ^  to  iiaJtaite;M«bitani 

Tii^tiie  heir  own  feature,  Scorn  bis.  own  image,  atid  the  Very 

Igll  iili4  body,  of  tbe  1M90  Iw  &»»»  4^ 

SMMpMm  d^att  in  no  tii^  gen^t«Mka   'All  Mi«iluf.. 

liters  ate  Individual  men  uid  women,  all  iq>peanng  as  <K9- 

tWli^  WBlrked  wkk  thftir  bwaipemiliwriliea»  .iiMl  as  aittily 

^IbHii^iiblifed  by  us  ftoto  all  dtbeirk  as  if  they  Wei^  in  tbe 

Ibt  of  our  ialimate  acquaintance.    Of  all  his  cbaraoter% 

apne  tebibUa  a  gteaiar  nuhnber  of  ihcfeadMagiiisUiig  pernio 

Oarities  than  Hamlet;  none  has  beeii  So  Utde  understood^ 

or  baa  a&rded  so  much  room  for  contpoyersgr  anoog  t^ 

cMliea.    Pbi^eadiBgy  aldtie  affbrda  n  due  for  unrat^^iig  ibe 

mystery,  and  we  accordingly  propose  subjecting  it  to  Uie 

test  <^  phrenological  principles.     We  have  seen  an  able  and 

an  eloquent  article  on  th^  subject  in  a  contemporary  journal.^ 

It  is  the  production  evidently  of  a  scholar  and  a  poet ;  bdt 

it  does  not  satisfy  us ;  for  though  in  many  points  correct, 

it  tiranti  the  clear,  and  steady  light  of  Plirenology  to  give  it 

tertainCy  and  distinctness* 

''  Ooetbe,  in  bis  Wilhelm  Meister/'  observes  this  writer,  ^'bunu, 
<*  as  the  diildreti  say  at  bi4e  aad  Mk ;  but  wbea  about  aa  it  #e»e 
''to  lay  haads  on  the  trutbj  he  k  blown  div^^  innumerable 
*'  leagues.  '  It  is  clear  to  me/  he  aayit, '  that  Sbakspeare's  iotentioa 
**  *  was  td  e3tb%it  the  effects  of  a  freai  action  impoB^  as  a  dutv 
**  *  apon  a  ohind  too  Mble  for  its  dcodrnplisfament.  Here  is  an  oal 
ff '  tree  planted  in  a  china  vaae,  proper  only  to  receive  the  most 
^  *  delicate  flowers.  The  rooU  strike  out,  and  the  veesel  flies  to 
^ '  pieces.    A  pore,  noUe>  higbly-moral  disposition,  but  without 

*  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


^  *  load,  vf^ich  it  ^n  neither  support  nor  resolve  to  al)«n^op.  ,  Ajl  ' 
'^'liis  obligatioDs  are  sacred  to  him,  but  tliis  alone  ezcem  nis 
^  '  pdm^iKL  An  imponitiKtir  it  required  at  hts  iMuidK^;  Wt  tA'm* 
"  '  poistli)ility  in  itsdfj  but  tW  which  is  49  to  hm,  Qb^flr^  km 
"  *  be  turns^  shifts^  advances^  and  recedes ;  how  be  is  constantly 
"  '  reminding  himself  of  his  great  comraission,  whldh  be'nevwn& 
^.'  1m  iU'  the  end  mmm  uhmm  eotinif  ta  kM»  4^ro^>«id  lUft 
"•*  without  recovering  his  former  tranquilUf^^*^"       . , jj ,  /jiiji;.^  • 

'' Now^  surely/'  says  our  anooymdus  critic^  ^^feebteness  m  mind, 
^  the  fragility  of  a  china  raae^  lack  of  po^er  afidvM^gy;  afe^imt 
''tin  characteriitk*  of  Hamlefe.  So  far  fromit^  hi  mv^ftmn/bai 
"  as  fearless  lUmost  above  the  strength  of  humaQUjr«^  j9^i^%!?  ^ 
^  '  set  his  life  at  a  pin's  fee.'  He  converses  unsliaken  wi'tlT  what 
''the  stoutest' warrtors  have  trembled  to  thiok  upott;*fnllr<#il^m 
f<]risit»ot  from  darkaess*  and.  fathers  unwpoted  viif^  CqIw^  tke 
''  pangs  of  death.  Nor  in  all  his  musings,  all  the  many-coloured 
"  mazes  of  his  thoughts,  is  there  any  thins;  of  femdli  s&ftneis,  any 
.''  Mme  of  aBBwUe^weakaeH.  His  anguiin  is  .tleni  mdhBaaeaiiae, 
"  Btubbomly  self-possessed,  above  the  kind  relief  ofrsig^s»4pmj.ai^ 
''  soothing  pity.  The  very  style  of  his  more  serious  discourses  is 
^  inore  austere,  philosophic,  I  had  almost  said  prosaic,  tlnm  ilfat  of 
''>aaf  atherafaaiactar  iafibdopeare.  It  isoettlra  wcightt^dmaf* 
'^  nitude,  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the.  deed  imposed  as  a  du|y 
**  that  'weighs  upon  his  soul,  and  enervates  the  sinews  of  his  moni 
**  iMktg,'  but  the  preternatural  contradiction  involved  'iff  <  Hie  du^ 
'':JU«elf,r"th«  kfegular  means  thi^ugh  which  tha  dutf  k  pmnHi- 
''  gated  and  known." 

It  must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  a  Pbrenolofi^st|  who  at- 
tentively considers  the  subject,  thiat,  in  the  passages  above 
quoted,  the  German  novelist  is  right,  and  the  English  com« 
mentator  is  wrong.  That  the  task  of  revenging  his  father^s 
murder  was  one  for  which  Hamlet  (as  delineated  by  Shak- 
speare)  was  in  a  great  degree  unfit,  seenis  perfectly  clear ; 
that  this  unfitness  proceeds  from  a  certain  weakness  of 
mind  seems  also  clear ;  but  here  a  Phrenologist  will  make  a 
distinction.  Weakness  of  mind  may  either  be  gen&al, 
where  all  the  faculties  and  feelings  are  feeble  and  sluggish 
in  their  operation,  or  partial^  where  many  of  them  are  in 
fuir  power  and  activity,  easily '  excited,  and  manifesting 
themselves  when  excited  with  energy  and  force,  bu]L  where, 
from  a  defect  in  some  important  power,  and  perhaps  an  ex- 
cessive endowment  of  others,  the  whole  does  not  work  with 


iliMfvlflMfiAeai  Biid  elbct' thtt  mtglbt  othopirfie-  lMi>«cp0ete& 
'Thift  fa  an  important  distinction^  and  it  affords  th^  true  kflj 
tortile  oharttfttv  of  iHapileti'  No  one  will  eirtr  uiiputa  to 
fhut  character  t^e  fault  of  general  weakness.  His  aflfectioAB 
are  strongs  his  Int^ect'of  a  superior  order^  his  moral  feet 
'ingsHuntelytfieBflitivey  and  in*  general  pfsperiycbreoted^  b» 
Ccunbativeiiess  and  Diestructtveness  not  defident;  and  the 
"^desiise' to  ..employ  them,  under  a  deep  sense  of  doty,  ki 
as^BgiuB'thefettl  and*  most  mmatmal  murder  of.  fab  father, 
seems  to  be  deep  and  passionate.  What  then  occasions  hb 
vytipiBftlioa,  h«»  dmbtuig,  JieMtatiag:,  pnoaMsdiiatuifp  spirit, 
mbfliig  effportmitieil,  and  letting  go  by  ^<  the '  important 
*<  acting  of  the  dread  command^  which  had  been  laid  upon 
him  I?  -A  Fhreaologiel  would  answar,»'-«Exoei8ivtt  cmnlJofi 
afad  deflcient^rmn^j^. 

t  'Jdknivmeu  and  the  kindly  affections  are  stnmgly  marl&. 
•eilin  Hanle^  ehafaeter.  His  veneration  and  lo?e  towards 
his  father  are  boundless ;  and  the  grief  in  which,  at  the  opea«> 
'mg^ot  tiie  piay^  we  see  him  fdunged  for  bk  untiaiely  lost,  is 
^^portionally  severe.  His  distress  is  aggravated  in^no  small 
degree  by  the  sbamefal  and  hasty  marriage  of  his  mother,  by 
which  bis  feelings  of  honourable  pride,  as  well  as  his  sense 
of  virtue  and  propriety,  (ari^g  from  a  good  endowment  of 
the  seiiHments,  joined  to  Sdf-esteem  and  Lotoe  cfApprdSa^ 
iionf)  are  grievously  offended.  The  acute  understanding, 
cultivated  taste,  and  fine  imagination  which  he  is  represented 
as  possessing,  (Intellect  and  Idecdiiy^)  only  tend  to  increase 
his  misery,  and  to  magnify  every  drcumstance  connected 
with  it;  while  the  whole  is  aggravated  by  that  natural  re- 
pugnance, and  dislike  approaching  to  loathing,  which  a  fine 
and  'sensitive  mind  feels  towards  one  that  is  coarse  and  vul- 
gar, and  which  breaks  out>  even  before  he  is  made  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  extent  of  his  crimes,  towards  his  wicked,  brutal, 
cowardly^  and  hypocritical  uncle.  His  ntuation  altogether 
seems  to  press  so  sore  upon  his  spirit,-*-his  best  affections 
being  crushed  and  lacerated^— *his  feelings  outraged,--4iis 


hopofl  UigMteil  and'  wiUief«d,  that  tlUe  effect  of  tbe  wbcife 
iwfimf  to  faet^'difig^st  bim  with  tb^  urbrld  end  with  life li and 
ia  the  fiery  fivat  itme  we  fiad  him  specUlatiag  on  Uie  latvAll- 
aaas  af  aelAdestrnotiaD. 

Tha  appearanoe  of  ^'  his  falher^s  spirit  in  anns^  roHaes 
bim  from  thi«  slifte  pf  mental  prostratioiw    The  diaadfiil 
floret  imparted  by  tbie  myfiterious  irisitant^  to  hira,  and  to  Unoi 
aloQ^,  stirs  bim  up  at  first  to  a  perfect  flame  of  ind^fnadoo  and 
veiigeaBite.     His  first  aspiratiDn  is,  to  ^<  sweep  ta  bis  va- 
^<  wnge^'^-^***^  with  aridgs    as  swift  as  meditation  or  the 
*^  d^ugbts  of  knre;^>    But  the  moment  of  exuafement  heing 
fBSt^  ipe  observe  no  symptoms  of  basle  in  hie  pwcefdings. 
Hilidag  svord  bis  companions  to  secrecy,  and  enjbioed  tbem 
io  eoncealy  and,  if  possible,  forget  what  they  bad  seen^  hfe 
almost  appears  to  forget  it  himself.    He  lays  no  plim  fir  ob* 
taining  the  revemg^  be  desiiM)  and  bis  oidy  olgect  socbmi  to 
Hey  fay  feigning  a  certain  degree  of  'nadaess^  to  avoid  sosps- 
aioii,  and  avert  danger  from  himself. 

It  h^  been  justly  obsenredj  that  Hamlet  is  rqpvesented 
tbimigbaut,  mam  as  an  instc'uroent  than  an  agent  Hip 
eondiict  aeeins  not  so  miich  the  result  of  dssigti  aa  of  ^ 
^urastances ;  the  only  tbfng  that  looks  like  a  plan  ia  bii  coih 
ttfiyance  about  the  play  (  atid  it  ends  in  nothing.  He  is  tossr 
ad  like  a  jihuttl^obk  from  Denmark  to  England,  a)id  from 
England  to  Denmark.  He  Harrbwly  escapes  mui^er  by  tr eaehr 
ficotis  as8asBiQs,->r-death  by  pirates,—- and  drowning  by  dbip^ 
frreok.  He  talks  to  ^e  dure  of  plans  to  cSpuntefwork  t]m 
malieious  designs  of  his  enisinies,  and  boasts,  **  it  ^h^Jl  go 
5'  hard  but  h^  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines  atid 
^^  blow  them  to  the  |]&oon,^f--4>ut  still  he  does  nothing ;  and 
al  the  last  we  see  the  death  of  Claudius  brought  about,  uqj^ 
by  any  pklt  of  Haralet%  but  in  consequence  of  his  owa 
jrisked  tentmandes,  wfaioh,  by  strict  poetifal  jHftifie,  m 
made  to  neoeit  upon  b&Aself.  All  this  is  not  done  Irithout 
fkeign,  and  one  design  of  Shakapeare  has  probaUy  been,  tp 
exhibit  a  character  weak  in  nothing  but  iH  fintoiiessr^and  to 


iMrpeMaififr  m  ttilyigoixt  afid  perfeeUen^  k^  a  gr««it:iDMir 

Who  can  doubt,  that  having  the  '^  motiYe  aod  the'cue  of 

^^  penion^  tkat  Hamlet  bad,  and  with  his  advantagear  of 

iiittli^^  .fadncttioi^  Ugh  talent,  and  popularity;  a  firm  and 

iaiitepid  cfaanwtet  IHie  young  Forlinhras  or  Laertes  would  in 

Ho  loogi  lime  h&v^  <9gai^ized  ^  party  'm  the  statQ»-*^leoted 

tapopa/  I  itofaiad  tfceipalaea^midrqggcd tfche  tiaai^r  from 

the  tkroae  to  iSie  ^sc^ffoidy'^and  having  t]His  nobly  avenged 

hia  lilA|e>|i4(^b  i^  ^fa^  of  tbe.  world,  tfl^ibe  pkce 

and  digaitj;  wiiieh  were  his  nghftful  inheiitanoi)  and  ael 

liittlBll  le-fiiHoIrr  hi^fi^tilwi^^eKample^ftttd^einukt^^his  kingly 

^ws.    Bm  fer  all 'this^  the  defiM^m  i%v7iMi^5  Md  oiveiu 

addro/Claiilioft'OfHaafdet, 'fender  lnm«iiits  aod«hia^tiine'fa 

ipeiil'  ift  Min  e0Dplauiinga  and  friiitltfsa  Msolttttoos,  iwhiie 

the fievtongehe«B6ek$ oeonFft al last  by  dianoe  m  the iprilFale 

imd  obsoute  scufflihg  o^  h  fenoMguniiteb.    Of*  bi^  liitfitwfai 

fcrni^gmt  uiH}eftftking,«-^bis  inddlent,  inactive^  an4  kte^ 

«ilite  d]sp0dtion,**«4le  seems  kom  the  first  to  kavebaso'eonl^ 

sifitNiS')  arin-tbe  eenolusion  of  the  seKIoquy  aftte  bk  tbnU^im- 

teiwiew  M4tfa  liie  Ohost)->^  -  •  t 

J* The  tineireiit  ef  jei^t-*^  oufMd  9PiU^ 
.  fVp»t,ew/VI^»fOr*tpfetiu}fh^r 

I9  ipaqy  offxer  qpe^c)]es  thrpifg^^ou^  the  play  he  cpnf(p^^ 
^r)afgfi^t^  \kn  WW  weajtpe^s.  ^  TTh^  wfeple  soliloqjiy  b^ 
j^^iniqg  ffi^t  "  p  wbat  a  rogue  ^fjd  pe^^ant  ^ave  ap  I C  ip 
JMfit  A  pQWI»^^t»ry  VRftn  thif  text.  He  even  cwppf,  tljip 
mW  of  lys.iRft-ijjJly  so  fjar  ^g  ^  ^c^se  Ijipi^eif  9'f  wh^ajt 
qer^fdnly  414. P^l  ft^tach  to  hi^oif  pusillanijnity  i^pd  cowardjce. 

.,    /^MT^o  calls  ine  villain  ?  breaks  my  pataaqpqw/ 
''  Plucks  off  my  beara^  and  Ibiows  it  vn  n^  race  ? 
*'«  TwmliSiiM  hf  the  nest,  gives  lAw  the  ISal'thS'  thrutt,    • 
As.deepas  to  the  ]bme»^  Who  dpes  ms.  tins  {  . 


"Ha! 


**  Why,  t  thootcl  take  it:  ibr  it  ciinnot  be 
<^  But  I  am  pigeo^vev'd  lyid  lack  gall 


€€ 
€< 


**  1*0  —If  opj/mtdon  ViU»;  w,  em  Am>  .  . 

^'  I  should  have  fktted  all  the  r^on  kites 
"  With  this  slave's  offal." 

His  want  of  firmness  and  over-caution  are  again  alluded 
to,  and  most  phrenologically  described  in  the  speech  after  hia 
meeting  with  the  army  of  Fortinbras; 

''  Whether  it  be 

• ''  Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple. 
Or  thinking  too  precisely  on  th'  event,-— 
(A  thought  whidi  quartered  hath  bat  one  pari  wiadom. 
And  even  three  parts  coward,)— I  do  not  know, 

"  Why  yet  I  live  to  say — this  things  to  do, 

**  Sith  I  hare  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means 

"  To  do'l/' 

There  are  yarious  other  outbreakings  of  a  spirit  disaalii^- 
.fied  with  jtselfy  labouring  under  a  burden  which  it  is  unable 
to  bear ;  having  a  bard  and  terrible  duty  to  perform,  with* 
out  resolution  to  perform  it  In  his  soliloquies  be  repeats  to 
Imiflelf  all  the  motives  to  reveoge,  and  eadeavours  to  screw 
up  his  flag^ng  resolution  to  the  sticking  place ;  but  soiiie 
doubt  or  difficulty  intervemng  serves  as  a  pretext  to  put  off 
the  evil  hour;  to  defer  to  a  more  convenient  seasoii  the  e^e« 
cution  of  that  which,  although  he  believes  it  to  be  just  and 
necessary,  still  shocks  and  distresses  his  milder  fedings.  Ib 
this  frame  of  mind,  the  idea  suggests  itself,  that  the  appsri- 
tion  which  he  had  seen  may  be  a  delusion  of  the  powers  ctf 
darkne8S,*^tbe  information  which  it  had  given  him  a  fidse- 
hoodj-'-^nd,  consequently,  that  his  acUng  upon  that  ioibri- 
madon  might  lead  to  a  grievous  crime,  and  to  his  own  ever* 
lasting  perdition.  To  clear  this  dbuM,  he  employs  Ibe  stMif^ 
tagem  of  the  play,  in  order  to  <<  catch  the  conscience  df  the 
^«  king.""  The  experiment  succeeds.  The  king^s.guik  is 
apparent,  and  every  scruple  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  ghost, 
or  the  posnbUity  of  the  king's  blamelessness,  is  removed. 
Yet  still  he  lingers ;'  and  though  in  a  mood,,  as  he  himself 
says,  *<  to  drink  hot  blood,  and  do  sudi  bilraiess  as 
the  bitter  day  would  quake  to  look  on,^  yet,  when  an  op* 
portunity  of  executing  his  purpose  presents  itself,  he  agaiB 
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6MKm  for  aoilcm  go  by.  TUs,  I  thiiili^  ii  tk»  Irw  ex^lHMU 
tfon of  ibe speech)  whea heotikoH uf^n the  wioke^ farifim- 
ffentabt  HHirder^  at  bis  pmytrs :  1 

^  Now  I  might  dj)  it  pat-i-tidt^  hd  is  prayW^,**  i&c.  | 

This  speech  ha&  been  represented  as  ekhibiting  a  refinemeiit 
in  revenge  and  cruel  ty^  as  if  he  were  not  content  with  dep^V- 
iog  his  enemy  .of  life,  unless  he  can  at  the  same  time  ensme 
his  everlasting  damnation ;  and  Johnson  says  it  is  too  horrib)^ 
to  read  or  to  be  uttered. '  But  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
character  it  seems  obvious  to  me,  that  Hamlet  i^  not  to  be 
i^m4i^tood.bere  in  the  literal  meanii^g  of  the  words  be  uses. , 
and  that  the  scruple  here  started  is  nothing  but  a  pretax]^ 
such  as  his  mind  seems  fertile  in  suggesting,  to  delay  the 
performance  of  an  act  from  which  his  nature  recoili^ 
It  might  kideed  4ip|)ear  to  a  less  scrupulous  mind  thaif 
Hiualef St  -that  stabbing  a  man  behind  his  backj  wheni 
b^  is  alone,  defenceless,  and  engaged  in  his  devotions,'  is 
v^o^  like  the  act  of  a  cowardly  a^si^ssin  than  of  a4x>n  seek^ 

11^  m  honourable  revenge  for  his  father^s  murder,    l^hi^ 

•  •  •  ♦      . 

ipay  be.  supposed  to  have  been  in- his  mind,  and  to  havehel4 
bis.hand  from  giving  the  fatal  stroke;  and  what  h^does  utr 
ter,  likc'Some  pf  the  ebullitions  of  sarcasm  and  misanthropv 
which  he^^ves  vent  to  in  his  feigned  madness,  may  only'  be 
putron,  like  them^  to  cover  the  Uttemess  of  a  wounded  ^irit 
IwofiUi  rather  believe,  at  least,  that  this  is  the  case,  than 
that  Sbakspeate  attributed  to  Hamlet,  whom  he  certainly 
mean9  to  r«|Mcesent  as  amiable  and  virtuous,  the  serious  feel-i 
ing  of  a  sentiment  so  repugni^nt  to  every  good  mind,  and  stf 
much  at  yarianc^  with  all  the  rest  of  his  character. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Hamlet^s  madness, 
and  it  haa  been  doubted  whether  .Shakfl|)ear^  intended  to  re- 
present it  as  feigned  or  real.  To  me  it  appears  that  a  cer- 
tain originaldisteniper  of  mind  is  indicated  under''  this  as^ 
sumed  insanity.    The  cynical  and  sarcastic  turn  of  his  rje- 
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and  nfUeM'mtam  to  htve  a  deqier  titoiM  tKniiii 

BHM^y'peiaontedl  raadtieBSi  It  is  not  mmtBilMfpy ;  Ihrtlte 
-wamdhgope  i^gards  Uk  whole  human  race  as  utoerly  woreb- 
less  and  base ;  but  Hamlet  adcucmledges  goodness  when  tie 
finds  it .  He  reveres  the  inemory  of  his  father,— admires  the 
high  honour,  and  **  spirit  with  divine  ambition  pulKed,^  of 
young  Fprtinbras  ;-^hi8  soul  is  linked  by  the  bonds  of  un- 
alterable and  discriminating  affection  to  that  of  his  friend 
Boratio*  whom  he  wears,  as  he  tells  him*  *<  in  his  hearths 
core;  yea,  in  his  heart  of  heart ;^  and  though  he  makes 
Polonius  the  butt  of  his  ridicule,  and  treats  with  a  lofty 
scorn  the  interested  attentions  of  Bosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stero,  his  behaviour  to  the  players,  the  ofBcers  of  the  watch, 
tod  others  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact^  is  marked  with  a 
courtesy  and  even  kindness  becoming  a  prince  and  a  gen* 
tieman.  Nevertheless,  his  whole  discourse  shows  an  utter 
distaste  and  weariness  of  the  world  and  of  life.  Everything 
appears  to  him  <'  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.^  This  goodly 
frame,  the  earth  ;  this  brave  canopy,  the  air ;  the  firmament 
fretted  with  golden  fire ;  man,  the  beauty  and  paragon  of 
nature,  delight  not  him.  The  Aged  Preacher  bems  not 
more  deeply  impressed  on  his  soul,  that  every  thing  under 
Ae  sun  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  There  is  here  por« 
trayed  a  state  of  mind  not  attributable  to  a  dngle  cause. 
Physical  must  combine  with  moral  causes  to  produce  it. 
Grief  for  the  los^  of  one  parent,-«-shame  for  the  misconduct 
of  another,«^isappointed  hopes,-->the  horror  of  crimes,  deep, 
i^gravated,  and  unatonable,«— and  a  sense  of  intolerable  in- 
jury,*'rai8ed  to  their  keenest  action  by  supernatural  events, 
and  communications  from  the  world  of  spirits, — revenge,— 
not  so  much  sought  as  a  gratification  as  imposed  as  a  duty, 
and  the  necessity  of  concealing  feelings  and  designs  with 
which  the  o^erfraught  heart  is  ready  to  burst,— render  his 
mind  a  perfect  chaos,  and,  to  speak  as  a  physiologist,  may 
easily  be  supposed  to  have  interrupted  the  healthftil  action 
of  the  bndn,  and  disturbed  or  destroyed  the  aoothing  and 
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■iWibfM tp-i^l  tttt^iitfte-adUr.tllat/pecwIisr  WfnknbmiiimhUk  «ie 
.IWHI  ap^kmiiHriiuig  ftn»  ckfitfie«il>wiffl».  and  Hiw^Mgike 

.fafttWiifbni^^bftY^  Jtwe  Qyei^.  ttMnataim  iwiltd  .which  is 
JkDowi».4%:hairiqsA:^<i^'^^  pnHtaQ9  that  .tsUto  ofiaiBd 
^b)ch .nutt  ^  4^0Eiat#i)  aa.  ^<  pbjm^aL  mekocbDly.^-  .  It  -it 
^IMof  tl)f,8]ri]9yjtop»of..tbU.|fiala4|b  Ibi^it  is  attended  by 
iiidj;|l^ac7imd«;idiq^itiiM(i.to^e^^  Th0.patieii|  WWMa 

qua,'*---aK^^&^pc^tty»  a^d  all  that  co^d  «oitot^rael  tbemof- 

fl)id^tfp4WPy->9!C;:hJi^5PiM9^n^  ^^  brood*  io  v^eiet;  oMr 
'*v93i*^H9i  thfi^itWR  W<?>?«<^s«  it.  /  TbMs  fey.the  laHPWWt  di^ 
r^iee.f4  piind  ia  ^amlfiLis  r^al;  aod  toibia  it  is  opliy  aacM* 
.fHF;  ,^  add.a -filigbt.  sf^riAkljii^  qf  aaaumeid,  ecsQentr^ty^  U^ 
jgfodMqe.iatbp  .i>y^8^iid#r&  the  bdi^f  of  hi3  hwog  iQaaoe. 
, ,  Jf^iHIQOthiuka;  that  aoad^uate  €awe  apile(ur»:  fflr  the 
if^Wt^  of  9adDQ89  by  ^Hamlet ;  but,  nvitb  siibtDiflnoq^  thet^ 
,aBP^^Mr8.«B;ia|cu:hsea|Qn  for  itia:hi»^c^  iq  that  of  tka 
d^e^ ^l^r^fj|;^. .  7h^  flW^^^^^^  wa  as  of  Iberotb^  'mmM 
j^fioi^^y-  ltobe$u^  ^PPfie^l  bia  own  daagsiy  and  ta  di(ian» 
tbfi  fiiqupoaa  of  oljb^ra*  Ui^er.  tfiia  giiiae  oC  folly,  fi[ai(4tl' 
jpirea  v^pt  to  rinany  ^m»uc  and  .bilttet..xefleGtiw%  on,  th4 
wfHthlessness  and  vanity  of  Jife«  l^besa  hveak  out^  as;  it 
were^  uncanscioualy ;  and,  notwitbAtanding  their  ecooAtrici-' 
ty,  are  often  deeply  afibcting,  as  evincing  the  .utter. desola- 
tion of:aoul»rr^  state  of  abused  and  lacerated  feeling,— of 
which  they  are  the  natural  overflowings.  The  dearie  to  be 
relieved  of  life,  as  of  a  burden  too  grievous  to  be  borne, 
seems  ever  present  |o  him.  For  instance^-— *in  his  conMettar 
tioQ.  wHt;  Poloniusy  v(hm,  the  latter  adcst  if  he  wiU  walk  ouA 
gf  the  afap».ha  attwetisr*^**  Into  lay  grave  i"^  And  i/Aien  For 
-lonius,.  wi|^-all  ^e  ceremony  of  an  old  cfnifM^,  says,— *^  My{ 
loody  I  hwnUy  uijiie  my  leave  oC  you.^-r^'.  You  cannot,  sir,r 
^€[.ftoaa'ina/aay  thing  I  nvnitd  more  willingly  part  withml^ 
-—except  my  life— except  my  life.'' 


lie  w  ooBthinHy.  wie^lnig  oo  detttb^  aaitiMilitD  4dl%iit 

labti  €f  the  body  itM  ilk  ktaicbkl.  eot^  is^  4  AnNmiit^  ild^ 
ffom  irhibh  he  dtfet  notdiVet;^  tia  like  morto  dM^idi^  phi^ 
pdbt  6f  tfe  iMMilV  itmiuMrud  dfestiny.  WAeta  qUMionea^ifk^r 
tiib  closeUiftcene  what  is  b^eonie  dt'  PdoniuB,  hi»  6M#eM^^ 
'^<  At  supper,— i^<>t  where,  lie  eats,  bilkt  Where  he  is  eklejft.'  A 
^  cbrtaiA  convocation  of  po^tit  woms  wet  e^en  ail  hUt. 
<<  Your  worm  is  ^our  orihf  empercr  ftr.  dfei.-  We  fin  all 
^<  creatui^eis  elc^  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  oundves  ibr  wormtf.*' 
Ift  the  sattie  stivdta  are  his  medk&tions  at  Opbdia's  gmtfe. 
His  itaquiry  of  the  grave-digger,-V  How  Icji^  frili  a  tttti 
^e  i^  the  eafth ere  he  rot?^— hi6  speculation  on  flie  diist  df 
-Alexander  stopping  a  beer-barrel ;— his  inofealiifiog  oil'  the 
'AuU  of  Ybrick,  the  king  his-father^s  jester^P— Iboldlig  on.Ae 
orbkss  eyeJioles  and  rotten  cheek-bones,  an^  refll»tin^  that 
^'  hcfre  had  hung  dkose  lips  which  he  bad  lossed  hie  knew  not 
1k>w  oft  ;^— his  exclamation^—'*  66,  get  yoii  to  my  ladyV 
chkmber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  diick,  io  this 
ccMiplexion  must*  she  come  !^— ^md  when  iouehtng  liis  last 
moments,  lie  wrests  die  poisoned  cup  from  the  hand  of  Kt>- 
rstio,  and. entreats  him  to  live,  that  he  may  '^Teport  Um  and 
his  cause  itright,^*'— he  does  it,  not  as  conferring  a  benefit, 
but  as  imploring  a  saciifice  :— 

''  Absent  thee  from  felicity  a  while, 

''  And  in  this  harab  worla  diaw  thy  breatb  with  piia 

"  To  tell  my  story." 


All  this  is  too  uniform  and  consistent  to  be  assumed,  and 
may  satisfy  us  that  there  is  here  a  disordered  and  inharmo- 
nious stkte  of  the  feelings,  deeper  than  the  dittt^  tbkt  e^- 
mbhiy  springs  from  moral  causes,  and  that  the  tttie  dMHic- 
ter  of  the  state  of  mind  represented  is  not  to  be  ikttd^rslood 
without  taking  into  account  the  dai4c  current  of  tnebnMloIy 
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l>it  iMMi  htbwy  as  irdl  m«he  lig^r  indifi^Bbents  o£  assttiiied 

iiiu 'tBtttm^t  o£  G^Mk  lutt  ^ho^  I  think,  not  l>eeQ  tho^ 
wmigUy  vmikatk^oi.  Wt  wk€  «i  supfMMe,  that^  ^ok  1u6 
idfaroiitaiiM,.tkai|^.«id  gaUaat  |Mriisce  kmi  loved  this  beaii:. 
«iAi^  ff naciiii»  Jaid  ifcttdhrad  maideD,  and  ttiai  lus  la^a  bad 
natvalhiabatiiitt^  Hehiid'iiMde  bar  ^<  itendan  o£  his  at 
fcstioB,^ni  had  givcP'her  lofe^okens^^HMiid  with  them  «<  words 
wfawk  siraetlfBBBtliaaasada  tbe  gifts  aaoiferich.'^  Wbotmay 
kawkeoiiiis  Tiaws  we  know  tiat;  but  we  are  to  suppose^  in 
the ^bsanqa  of »altindioBtioii  ta  tbeeoBtniiy^  iSaM  they  ware 
hanouaafale.  OTfaMa^  noft  a  wood  which,  be  lyteta '  whicl^ 
leads  to  die  sui^cwii  a£  libeirtiilisBi»  New,  gyaatiDg  it  so, 
what  ai^jbt  wgisnjtpaso  the  jBaHngs  al  I(iaikt  cin  a  sulUjiect 
of  Ibis  kindi  ^f^  Iw  Aifber's  dealll,~bJs  anH^et's  mtur- 
■itgej  nihis  <mBia?a  detatioa  to  the  throne^  bad  cast,  him 
dDWA  ftioas  the  fdnaaale  o£|;iiBatiie88  4»  tbte  dtfiA  of  Wxeteh:- 
ednesaap<l  niiafartiHiea^afcWbep^  to  finish  his  aalamitfe^  the 
lanible  tnidi  ia  dinlgiid  to  him,  and  a  oonittiatid)  wfak^  m 
biaeasev  most  be  bald  aa  el  th&  mast  sttpred  iehataietfel'>  to  rle^ 
magBJ^tmrmmdm  tof  bia  fltthar  by  the  daat}i  bf  his  unide,-^ 
eaiild  wa  an)spoae  hitti^  uqder  IsiteaittStaiioes  like  these,  td  be 
biany  fraasavfinnnd  foa  lav^  P  Aftsr  bis  iaterlftew  with  the 
Ohost^  he  yoWs  to  giye  up  isirety  Mh^  objaet;  and  devotfe 
htmsell,  body  and  soul*,  to  the  pt^dseeiltioti  ht  his  comtoand': 

"  YcoL,  from  tbe  table  qf  m?  mcflaorj 

'^  I'll  wipe  away  all  tnvial  fond  record j> 

'f  All  laws  Of  bsbkb,  aUforin^,  littpres»tres  past, 

*^  And  thy  ooamiiaDdipeiit.al}  al^as  tM\  Ure 

''  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  braio> 

'  '^ minik'd WiA ym fiiait^h'' 

Jbll.(hiattati|^  Mmg )^  w^  ^rith  .Ophelia*  He  had  jiist 
MBPiejhiMni  dabttipig  lb«  djr^Ul  ||lt^CMtiye,-r"  to  be— or 
Jf.nal  to  ba^'^TTraaif  th^  ,wodd  md  ajl  which  it  contained  at 
IbtlM.Wlbilig  Wbiob  <squI4  reivter  life  tolerable,  and  that 
ha  f  Mid  gb|dly  bare  taken  refuge  b<>m  its  miseries  even  in 


tauiihilalion.    What  is  more  naitiiral,  uMler  drouotttBttoeii 
and  with  feelings  such  as  these^  than  that  ha  ihouM  endear 
▼our,  if  poBsible,  to  loosen  the  ties  with  which,  in  better' ^nd 
more  auspicious  times,  he  had  endeavoured  to  attecb  to  Jnan 
the  kind  and  uns\ispicious  heart  of  the  gentle  Ophdia?    fie 
had  a  work  to  perform  in  which  she  could  take  no  piarkv^W 
a  deed  to  do  which  must  be  revolting  to  hec  gende  natiir0»«»^ 
a  secret  was  labouring  in  his  mind  which  inuatnof  be<'iii»« 
parted  to  her,<p— and.  one  which  now  to  Um  aiqaetsaded  every 
other  consideration.    Xove  was  to  him  nowiaritreamy  «Mr.^ 
tale  that  is  told»-*-poBses8ing  no  .t:harms^— differing  nor'pni* 
pect  of  happiness.    His  views,  bis{)rospecta»  Us  fediinga^  had 
undergone  an  entire  revoliitioB;  and  the  piobledi  is,  jiasr 
shall  he  most  eadly  shake  off  the  emximbcanoe  which  Jove 
must  have  proved  to  his  future 'proceedtngs,«--^aa  least  Id 
«9mpriuiuse  his  own  honour,  and  do.  the  least  Tiolcnoe-to  the 
{^li^gs  of  his  mistress?    With  this  view  he  endeavours^ 
break  off  the  eonne^n  under  coverof  fais  feigned  madness. 
The  wild  and.  inooborent  starts  of  prdtended  insanity  weee 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  and,  if  considered  in  thia  view. 
Jus  affected  levity,—* hia  sarcastic  reflections  agdoat-her  ses, 
«^i8  acQUsations  of  universal  depravity  agmnst  his  own^**- 
his  confession  of  innumerable  faults  and  offimees^r^his  ex- 
hortations to  celibacy,-»and  enjoining  her  to  ^<  go  to  a  noa^ 
^<  nery,""  ratfasei;  than  to  become  a  <<  breeder  of  smB6r8,%4n- 
stead  of  bearing  the  aspect,  as  at  first  sight  they  do,  of 
heartless  cruelty  and  unfeeling  injusUce,  appear,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  fraught  with  as  much  of  kindness  and  lyonsideration 
as  in  his  circumstances  he  could  possibly  evince.     As  Ophelia 
believes  him  to  be  mad,  she  is  spared  the  pain  of  attribut- 
ing  to  him  the  guilt  of  broken  vows  and  wilful  desertion. 
His  malady  may,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  kad  to  herendeavoAr- 
ing  to  smother  a  feeling  which  conld  tend  to  no  dednilble 
consequence.    So  far  with  regard  to  the  person  to  wiibAf-'the 
words  are  addreased.     As  regards  Hamlet  himself,  this 
shaking  off  of  a  first  love,«»*a  sincere  and  deep-rooted  pai- 


aoQ  under  the  adopted  guke  of  madness,  is,  by  the  anony. 
moiis  writer  he£ai(MaeaiitHmedy  ooatidered  as  exhibitiiig  a 
qKCtack  as  deefdy  afi^ting  as  any  which  the  whole  range  of 
Tragedy 'Ofui  «ffier,«-fa«8eift]fig  Ik)' us  a  mind,  int^e  ^rst 
spring  and'T^ur  of  youth,  reduced  by  untoward  evetits  td 
a  stale  of  utter  d^scdatioB,— »a  state  -in  which  the  strcmgert 
and  the  sweetnt  of  human  fedings  can  afibrd  no  detigfitt 
and  ao  eoasolation.  The  levity  of  his  wevds-  affords  the  most 
afflio^g  eootrast  to  -  the  darkness  of  has  feebugs.  It  is  tlie 
l0rity  of  deqNur,<-**the  writhkigs  of -a  heart  that  is  altbut 
•InokeB* 

•  We  have  observed,  that  ike  death  of  the  uncle  idng  ap« 
yearaat  last  to  be  the  result  of  aoddea^ ;  but  the  eireutfii 
stanoss  are  chpsen  with  admiraliie  «rt,  in  owier  to  {)roduee 
tiie4Mtastropbe  by  the  hand  of  Hamlet ;  and  as  hi#  ehatac- 
4er  is  drawn,  we  oouU  hardly  ooaceiws'it  tO'faave  taken  pbce 
olherVriser  We.  have  seen  l&it  on  bdier  occasions  he  GOtt<- 
4aaatly  contrives  some  excuse  or  peetiezt /sr  d0fa|y,---HK>nie» 
liUng  wUeh  affoids  bias  the  mttaas  of  postpooingihe  deed  to 
a  moreiavoiindUe  of^ioptunity ;  but  he  is  at  last  so  hemmed 
in  aad  prtasod  by  motives  on  all  sides,*-H»  completely  driven 
'intiia  ooraeiv  that  no  farther  outlet  or  escape  is  poanbte. 
When  wacmded  by  Laertes,  he  is  it^rmed  that  the  weapon 
js  poisoned,  -that  be  has  not  half  an  hour  to  liVej^'^hat 
^  the  treaohevotts  instrument  is  in  his  hand  unbated  and 
<^  envenoved>'^-'i->lfaat  for  all  the  mie  wasting  mischief  that 
.has  oocunred^  the  deaths  of  his  mother  itnd  Laertes,  and 
Ob  own  approaching  and  inevitable  end— -<^  the  king  is  to 
*^  Uame,^-*^he  natives  to  the  act  become  irresistible.  Hn 
father  must  be  revenged  now—or  never.  He  rouses  himself 
to  a  Iflist  effort  There  is  only  one  thing  which  he  can 
postfbiy  da  There  is  but  a  moment  to  do  it  in,  and  he 
<4oe8  iu-  So  effectually  indeed  is  he  now  excited!  to  the  deed, 
4md  so  determined  to  leave  no  flaws  nor  botches  in  the  work, 
^^''diat,  not  contented  with  stablnog  Claudius,  he  forces*  him, 
-^^piag,  to  drink  Ae  remainder  of  the  poisoned  cup :— * 


***  Here,  thou  incestuoud^  murderouft*  damned  Dane^ '   ' 

iiMtiH^4li9  flUge  ao  ttl9  l«il  0^  of  Mb -Vmgedf  mf/mrn^ 
^foik  d9iid  IXidMi  majt^  mtm  «p|MKr  lo  >MBtigyt<ligi  rBimwe 
ff  V/oltam  ngsinat  ibe  MMge  and  bhoAy  wfot^mgimat  Hikm 
fi»f^9k  dwMr;  Jbi»t  fibflfaqpwe  imiirgtQQd  hnitMiw  Mi(f>» 

Jumtoti^  calaitcoptui.  N^ime  vill  do^  ffaejiatiae  ql  Ihe 
fate  which  overtakes  the  king ;  and  although  the  qmam  b 
mt  OHW^'fl^  P>^y  to  «U  iib  iviploid  9Cl8»  .}wt  fa»  faaMgrV^in- 
IviU^avs^  jyD4  aac94uaH»  naanriiigo  4eeiai  ariig  *inBWiHir  ay 
fitiffy  vairitbtdis  jaUw  of  fair  daatby^if-JMpinnng  iiflt.% 
dflplgg^  hmt  iQdim»i\}r».iii  fiODfiequfiiiGa  of  t^  flapfri— iw,rf 
lMr.^timum.pamimu&  X^irtea  jcoafiuaea  that  faA.«idRBn 
JHrtljk  *^M^  «h0  foirkr  oaugbt  in  hia  a«n  aprii^^^ 
Jill.  cpQi^'riiig  at  the  king^a  aaotmmm  of  the  poiio^a^ 
4yi|]^  Thai Xlanlot should  dia  aHmmt  m  tbe,aei4d 
tmt'mg  lv»  M?enga  ia  oot  ooptoary  to  oatund  fiidfaig;/far 

yi^jf^  do  not  iwetmd  to  jnstifyy  Car  lass  to  {xodae  k.  It  ia 
ffSgS!^j  pimdCTiMd  .1^  ^di  ppQoei^  of  Ghrialianity^  aad 
fll  pontmry  tQ  4^  iMnl^and  wjirthaaal  Mtitiaiftnt^.  of  mus^ 
.tuve.  With  Urn  yiair  of  an  apt,  which  at  best  is  of  a  quea- 
itifniahle  kindy  Wf^  segard  Samlet,  like  the  QBdipus  of  fio- 
.phpdefi^aadiQilllfQrtuiurteyictiQioffate;  as  apting  l^  a  kiod 
fif  laocal  necessity,  and  compelled,  by  circumstai|Qes  aad  no- 
.timsB  Urm^Uble,  to  an  act  of  violenoe  to  which  no  cireuin- 
ftaiNM  can  ^tirely  reconcile  ns.  For  these  reasans,  Aouf^ 
.W^  Bpgr«(  the  untimely  fate  of  a  bigh^quiitad  and  aoeom- 
•fNMd .  Ilriiioe,  the  Twy  cvromnsttmce  of  his  bting  bigb- 
,f|^|it^  wd  pf  his  pomtsiiig  a  moral,  a  &eUi^  and  sen- 
,iHtiy«  mipd#  tenda  ta  reoonoila  ua  in  some  dq^rae  to  his  ftm ; 
for  WQ  av?  aanrfkd  tbat  lifii  bad  for  lum  no  hsunaam  in 
store,  mbA  tM  ftxi90g9d  life  urould  miy  bai^  htai  fwiooir- 
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id'ttiisry.  The^nly  otl|er  Tiotiaiy  Ophelia^  to  ^dboB)  Mt  ji 
ibMov  of  Mamgwiiitiiiniiii  k^impaftoil,  iKonm  t^he  repiowd 
in  mercy  from  a  world  whkli  was  not  ^weAlJ<3S  hev,  and  to 
be  taken  away  <^  fipom  the-etil4ooome.^  What  flhould  ahe 
i»  nftii  Sfiit^MafteRtha  madnen  and  deieition  ct  kriaver^ 
4NiiliadMi|h oClicv firtiMaky  falB  l]and,«««4UMi  af  berfasdMlr 
andlMrliiiw  bj  tbaiiapdi^f  aaph  other i  >  €tae  half  tif  xhia 
amamdation  af  ^adaapkies  is  tao  mueb  for  hcv^  pava.  and 
gmtle  spirit;  aad  Aa iairoil^  depmadaf  laewiu,  andAcn 
af  ^hj  bdaea  the  sad  eataiogtie  of  atfjit  is  aompletad  in  all 
its  honor. 

.  Ufom  thaarhoie,  /though  it  may  be  tao  amob  topmnoanee 
Hf  aB!f:haBMai  mak  that  it  i»  abMhitriripK  fiwdilaMj  mB'wamf 
mMjmfj  dmt  (thepKiea  thomif^^  bie  eaaaiiiiady  tfaaimere 
adorindbia  the  coMtractiaB  af  diii  fTmgadjr  aill.appacvt  91bA 
the  wam^  nsnHy  it  will  be  peea  to  ham  attidned  tp  the  «nie 
and  of  (Dragedy,  the  iaipMwhig,  by  ii^  and  aAodirg 
faetoveB^ihe  giaqd  and  scft^tae  moral  leesoni  tnat  the  fsvji  of 
eilMifc  iB««o.«ieoneeivable  aad  inealoriidbte)  that  qp  baa^oaii 
lell  b^rehand  what  disastrous  and  deplorabia  eoasequenees 
may  follow  ftom  a  single  aet,— and  that  it  ot^ht  only  td  ifl- 
crease  our  horror  fbr  it,  that  ita  consequences  do  not  alone 
attaeh  ta  the  |^ilcy,  but  Ihsqiiently  InMlire  the  Atte  of  others 
who-  are  eomparatifaly  and  even  eminely  ianoeant 
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Ti^itaalfth  aseatkig  was  b^d  at  Mr  Yoang'i»^  ^atffo^ 
ihft.  6f  18|nf.    A^ltr  the  «fl|uid  bMnnea,  a  amvhrstttion 
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lotk:  place*  **  cu^.th/b  ca^mB  of  preora^..<tf^  talf«t^..«id 
^,iDany  iiufiiaeed  of  sdC^ducated  uMbnduait^  iRhi  Ivul'laqgiR 

/',  Ha&i  tbiMeeiitJi  BMeting  ot  the  BodeCjr  jwm  hdd.  at  Dr 
AMcnoii'«»  SepU  JK),,  when  a  ooamfsatioD  took  ftUee  <'«a 
^.exchammi  of  tte. famn.  pnodMaiig  .•gentral  wwmtioiia.of 
flfaeatof  the  soaljp^ftod  thai. angle,  oifjans. alio  indwfthri  ihm 
f ^.aoDie  pheiMiBciioo . wheo  singly  aetave.^ 
:  Bevi  J.  Bleaard  proposed  Mr  Thomaa  Holmes  as  a  nediP* 
ber. 

fjjiAvaae  waft  lead  bftlir  Lerifiotiy  in  which  was  involved 
VI  apparent  ananialy,  tis*  ^'  two  individuids  .w€ie;figbtii^ 
^.  both  strong  mea^  and  capd»le  of  gbring  and  rac^vw^  eaai* 
Ff.iligaliont  jM.  one  (firoto  jupenor  science)  ficcaped  with 
^<  little  injury^  but  nearly  destroyed  the  IdeniUjf  (physiog* 
^^  tiotfiitBalfy  speskiag)  6f  bis  antagpnisl^  and  4;iied;tnost  inu 
f^  lerly  hiaiadf>''  which  no  metaphjncal  system  bendes  the 
ylgrenolog^Qid  one  eoiild  raeonaile !  The  oonqueror  (w4m 
«ras  so  much  aflPeoted)  bad  CombaftiT^ess,  BestniQtben6s%. 
aiid.BeiiPfoleBOCb  #11  large. 


The*  fourteenth  meeting  was  held  at  Dr  C*  AldersonX 
Oct.  8,  Mr  Young  in  the -chair.  Lett^ss  wereiead  by  the 
secretary  from  correspondents;  and  one  from  Gkorge  Combe» 
Esq.  with  the  cerebral  developments  of  Dr  Alderson,  (taken 
from  a  cast  sent  without  mentioning  whose  it  was,)  gave 
much  satisfaction,  as  it  accorded  exactly  with  die  diaracter 
of  our  esteemed  president.  The  members  felt  themselves 
honoured  by  the  attention  and  urbanity  of  Mr  Combe,  &c.  && 

A  committee  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Blesard  for  Dr 
CptiMdUnfr's  Isctores,  and  was  formed  of  the  (dSomag  gM- 
tlemen :— Rev.  J.  Blezard,  Mesurs  Casson,  Crai^en,  and  L»^ 
vison.  Mr  Levison  proposed  Mr  West,  surgeon,  as  a  mem- 
Jber^  and  aim  Mr  £.  HaH»  a  giadoate,    ■    '    ■  Oambrid^* 

Mr  lievison  read  the  first  part  of  a  paper  oa  phyridgnDnly 
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m  ooattectdd  mth  PfaKBology,  and  the  'evming  imfclilied 
niih If 8piiited  cou^ertation*    '  .*  "•')'.." 


<      4* 


:  Fifteenth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Mr  Gasioii'0^ 
Oet.  17,  Dr  Alderson  in  the  ehatr.  Mr  Leriami  pretested 
to  the  Sotiety  ^<  TfaeEany  of  Q.  Combe»  Esq.  on  tfce  Ni^ 
ltiFalJLkim»^'  and  anofheron  Taste  Aoin  Sir  GfCoirg0^Mii6* 
Imiaie^  Bhot^  sent  to  him  by  those  g^tleaien<  Thanks  were 
voted  for  this  mark  of  respect  froih  Aese  eminient  Fhnmtk^ 

.  Dr  Alderkin  related  a  case  'of  Excited  ^Acquisilivenessi 
which  produced  pain  at  the  seat  of  this  organ,  and  waaxlelieved 
by  local  bleeding,  &c.  The  doctor  gave  another  case  of  excited 
Ma^reUoiisness,  Veneration,  &c.  in  a  huly,'  who  eompbdAed 
of  pain  St  Aese  part&  Soolhiiig  vJeans  and  t»(ncnl.-i^liM- 
ttons  iTestoeed  her. 

Mr  Casson  gave  a  case  of  paralysis  on  the  right  sida^'  ati> 
tended  with  a  partiottlar  loss  of  lasngu^ige,  {mi  memorf  of 
firoper  names) ;  the  pain  was  very  acttt^over  the  ieft  eyci*i» 
reeoveted  by  Ueediiig,  &c. 

Mr  Craven  proposed  Sir  6.  S.  Maekensie,  Ba^^  as  a 
member.    Admitted  unanimoasty. 


The  sixleendi  dieeling  was  held  at  Mr  B*  Craven^  sur- 
ipeon,  Mr  Yom^  in  the  chair.-  The  secretHry  read  tile  iW*- 
swer  he  had  received  from  the  couneiL-  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  that  tbey.would  patronize  Dr  Spurs- 
httkn's  lectvres,  and  give  fheir  room  for  theparpeflc.  With 
•veiy  other  facility,  on  that  occasion;  &«1.    '    •'  ■  .  /'   t 

Mr  Caason  gave  a  case  of  a  person  who  had  reoetved  a 
Uew  t)n  the  part  of  the  head  over  the  oi^gaii  of  Setfiosteem, 
*«*-4batehe  had  virieni  pain  oocasionislly  at  the  {iflatey  attended 
nth  a  '*  seitfse  of  digmty,^  &c. 

Mr  Cmven  gave  a  ease  of  a  lady  who  had  also  been 
struck  on  the  head ;  but  there-  was  central  e^cUtmmii'mA^. 
wmA  of  Conaciousaess. 
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'  MrLeTisDnrnfld  ajiapcr  *fcn  tbe  ^^kfiddaibj'  tfliieorgai 
'<  of  Colour  in  a  gentleman,  who  could  not  dbth^iftliBfe 
*<  tween  shades,  and  frequenlly  confounded  primitive  oo- 
1f  louts;)'  hA  mui  onoanscious  of  8«ieh<defiecl  far  Mne  tifie ; 
Ins  Qither  ^perceptite  fiiculties  'were  good ;  aiul  lie  lad  teeel* 
kttt  sigh^  fi»r  lie  oo«ikt  c&tJDguish  the  *ii«e  und  Ibnil'  of 
eigectS)  however  miante  or  varied*  He  wss  ceascibils  it 
WM  a  mmki  defect.  The  efbh^w^  at  the  put  ibdieittiBg 
Cokfeir,  IS  quite  depressed. 

Mr  Young  also  noticed  the  case  of  a  Mr  Dunn,  who  ha^ 
WsAwi  «  b)oW  oa  the  head  ixm  a  fall,  wMdi  Uul  caused 
gwend'  derangonet^. 


MMiftMM** 


'  mie  seventeenth  meeting  was  hdd  at  Mr  Slt^t%  Not. 
16,  R^v.  J.  91e2ard  in  the  chidr.  The  secretary  laead  a  let* 
ter  from  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  highly  flaUentig  to  the 
Society. 

If r  SanchrHh  of  9everl^  deliveM  a  vary  inteMting 
paper  on  Musie  and  Poetry,  which  hq  analysed  in  an  iddf 
manner  with  the  sid  of  Phrenology;  He  noticed  the  diAM^^ 
ent  kinds  of  moincal  eompontion,  8tc.  and  the'cerdMal  or- 
gans on  which  they  depended. 


The  eighteen^  ttie^ng  Was  held  at  Mr  Mxmton^Sj  Nov. 
88)  Mr  Young  ill  the  diaiir ;  wiien  a  conversation  txKlk  piaof 
on  the  vduable  discovery  of  Mr  Charles  Bril. 


riMii^ 


'<  Ther  nhieteentfa  meeting  was  held  at  Mr  Hardey\  stir^ 
geon,  Dec.  18,  ISS?^  Mr  Young  in  the  dmir.  Mr  Levisoa 
tead^  paper  eti  the  ftiaet^uii  of  Order  and  Numi^i  He 
,was  struck  with  the  pecQHar  cleanlhlesB  of  the  individual 
f^fhotto  mask  1<e  then  esthiAnted)  in  which  these  organs  w€i« 
large ;  and  also  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  ApprobaliDaL 
There  was  a  linilbnn  neatness  in  Ms  dress,  Sec.  and  ar  Mjgid 
observance  of  oider  in  fai/s  famise,  kc  kc 
The  meeting  was  one  ci  peculiar  iaterest,  as  the  Sooicty 
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jombopiiiredt.ly  •  tiiil of  Sr  'Spiiriiieii%  whb»fhiUib- 
tUm-tfiakmA  urbapify.  eiecited  the  wsnnedk  eitdasifniifa 
eyery  one  of  the  members. 

A  iimltiiig  (apetdiil)  beldat  Mr  Yxkntgie^  nn^ec^^.  ^IDec* 
18b  Bit iddenna itt:  the  ch^r^  to.mdbe  WBranfjeidaiiafM% 
idh^per  to.kB'gbreii  to  th^  iilutitnouB  vmtar,  Dr  9palshqi|D. 


The  twentieth  meetiqg  was-h^  at  Mr  Young^s,  on  Wed- 
Midtt|f,  ]>lec..S6»  X^>^  ^i^Mqueiice^of  Br  Spursheiin^leclUie 
being  on  the  Thtaradajr.)  iUrAlderBan  read  twbtCas^SP 
defectiye  origguiization,  higfal]F*  iUustratlve  of  the  <^  Organic 
<<l4iw8r  andragreflfed  tbati  alight  indiipdai&m  bad' pre- 
Ycnted  Br;8.  being  preadkit; 

Some  observations  were  made  on  the, cast  UF'!a  meartMa^ 
.<*  ia/hfm  piriqOhk  fskBvIii^  had  vicrtiaedMiQeiiiVKu>iaJm.^ 


IBStB^  ihe  Society,  dined  at  tUe  Kingston 
Hrtfadlt  J>r/  Aldftwoh.  in,  the  tJiag,  wbo  was  smipirtad  bf  M 
fipdraboliij  on  dm  righiy  vikd  John  l&in^.  Es^.  mirgttnq 
OA  tba.Jkft.  Mwy  indiyidiids.  addimnedZ  the!  ioMaag'i  mi 
9ki^kto.hom  the  pan^  sepAtated,  wanned  bf  the  kindliesi 
ieelings  of  esteon  for  their  illastrious  visitor,  Br  Spun^helm.l 


.t 


The.lwtttyefifit  mnetfaiK  Vaa  ;beU;at  Mr  J.  BdUoadb's, 
JiM^ilO,  laaS^  Who  toak  ttm  diairiBjthaabiteceiitf  thepib^ 

Mr  Levison  gave  some  casea  of  bpoMt  dehnqtknt^  aifl 
vaferred  tbeie  wikB  to  idMnatipB  of  mind^  occasMnedlbgr^x- 
latad' AoanisiiiTeneBSb 

MrtBohifisDtt;ahKiyf^asi!Mil<trins|aa<teof  diiaatediBg: 
quistCivenesB  of  a.Mr  Brawn,  »8untgeon. 

Twenty-seoand.  moating  waft  bekl  at  .the  Bev*  J.  Bleaanhi^ 
ijtau  ,  18Ji8>  Mr  TMog  in  the  chair.  A  coArm$$M» 
took  i^aoe  on  vari6a84ulgect8  bf  Mumoktgjr. 


^mm 


Twenty-third  meeting  at  Mr  Levjson's^  Feb.  1,  18tt,  Br 


JMMtf^m ;ih(Bf tbUur.  A : coiweMiiaov  lobt  ^fritt^  Div^ilte 
ihutamtd  birds,  aaimalsy  &c.  Bhowihg  the  agreetoeiit  iMt|i 
their  natural  history  and  economy..  •;>-> 

^HijiCkfifsi ]9eli|ted a caseof  :jpfaa S^Ecfci o^  dw^teaivof  a 
irittldi  <l«iiiefcb«Qtt:>haiBg.pve88ed,  the i ann  laad: hand. tin  jdis 
opposite  side  were  seiisibly  fl&cted,-«^bd  nails  tufmng^.^le 
blue,  &c.  - — 


^mimmtm 


.  Twenty-fourth,  meeting  waa  held  at  Mr  C.  T.  ^Wesfe^ 
Seb.  SI,' for  some  privalie-.  busiaessiof  die  Society.' 


mmmm^ 


T^imitjy^th  OMettng  was  held  at  Dr  AMerson's.  Alter 
the  minutes  had  been  read^  Dr  A.  pufopoaed  fift^  Sawy)ei<; 
m^gaaoi  of  Hedon,  a  member.   :  - 

Mr  Casson  dissected  a  braiQ.  The  sQ,b}e6t  haddiod-ifii 
sane  at  a  very  advanced  ago»  the  fibrous  structure  of  the 
anftvovCloUesapficared  ooaner  than.  usualyi-w4he  middle 
kbe»jmae-  lai|^-«4he.olngap8  in  sinoipital'  nagion;^  vmy.^  }^k^9 
pw^Mkrly  F(m0nitfan,-«*and  be  .invanaUy  attiibuttd  afi 
ihiBgB'toiGikdL  iHefwaa  a  graat  feeder ;/ and  thc^eonr^liiA 
tioQi  imterior  ito  tfaeiO^ganajofrJDteptruclbenesis  wme&ttkm^ 


:•    <     ii> 


,  \Xpnnt]jN»9itfi  ineatiiig  was-heU  at  Or  G.  AldenodX 
lUbirch  iSHby  Mr  Young  >in(  the.  chain  Mr  CiMson marie 
some  observations  on  the  Adherivmsts  of  the  pig,  and  ek£ed 
Dr.  Spnrzheim  on  the  sobjeot*. 

Mr  Levifloa  read  a.  short  aooanM  of  two  bulfincbes  under 
cerebral  excitement,  arising  from  their  affiartato  leant  B,n&» 
WBilM,  (by the  biisUocgan ;)  they  af^cnned  intoadcated,  throw- 
ing their  heads  in  a  iatend  diseatiini  for.  some  minutes,  eao^ 
(ifnc^  after. whkkdu^wacUed  erinhialledtbe  mr.  One  of 
ihw.diediioii  ovti%acttaBie«t,  aad  his- skuli  iias.usttai^ 
warm  during  the  ptogtess  .of  tuitbn»  &c»  k^    . . 

Mr  Craven  gave  a  case4>f  wmted  Cautiousness,  &c.  in  a 
■ti   '.        ■  .     •  '    :' 


cqpttfo^of « ira&kig  veMMl,  wimb  bad  lmM|^^|Mip6k«ty 
inmmity*  .  .■    .-.i  .  ,      •    •      -      -ja 

Mr  G.  gaiv^  notiae  of  a  cipe^  of  flOi4iflnbu98Bi. 

Mr  OflBson  proposed  Mr  BIKblsony  8ui^;eoii)*iiiMl0iiy  k 
metaiber';  and  alifr,  that  <<in  fcCOiter'^lK  pilelifi^  Ife  HeM 
moiithly^^  »    '•  -  '    :.t 


Twenty-seventh  meeting  wmheld  at  Mr  Thomas  Hotaies^ 
April  8d,  18S8,  Mr  Young  in  the  chair.  The  law  was  ear- 
tied,  '<  That  inr  future  the  meetinga  should  be  ^heldittlaiithly.^ 

Mr  Craven  gave  a  case  of  iDestructiVenessandCoifibatlvieu 
nettrinachild,  (which  were  large;)- that  the' fep6y,  uMlbeibbit- 
ing  a  bull-dog,  was*  Mixed  by  the  arm,  dnd  although  lie  hA 
fered  pain^  he  continued  to  beat  the  dog  with  aU'po|^sM% 
rancour. 

Mr  Levison  also  gave  an  instance  of  the  natural  laiigubgi» 
of  Destructiveness,  under  powerful  excitement,  in  an'4iiil|* 
Tidual  who  had  large  Love  of"  ApprdMlkm-  and  gbod>  iiitd- 
ket  *  His  children  offiuided  him ;  he  rsstrafafiBd.  his  pufiiiltt 
in  some  measure,  as  strangers  were  pfasent,  but,  rM^g^fhnu 
biacfcmr,  placed  his  band  just  on  tiu^eirgmt^  and  exri^imieiAi 
<*  I  feel  I  shall  murder  you  !^  JScc.  ^      ' 

Mr  L.  gave  also  a  case  of  defective  Combativeness. 

Mr  MuBton  favoured  the  Sodetf  wkb'an  IniMmtfag  oaie 
fflustraCfve  c^the  function  of  the  oenbilhim.^ '  •         t 

The  i«obable  developments'  of  the  Dyions*  easts  wsM 
drawn  by  Messrs  Craven  and  Levison. 


Twenty-oghth  meeting  was  fadd  at  MrOassm^s,  surgeon, 
May  1st,  Mr  Young  in  the  chair.  The  cast  of 'tbe  elder 
DyoD,  b^gfor  the  murder  of  his  brother,  was  examined. 
Mr  Deville  of  liondon  was  prssait  wX,  the  matting.  The 
Sbeitty  had  enrolled  him  amongst  ks  hiliioraiy  memben^«i 
testimony  of  the  service  he  had  rendoed  Phrenology  by  the 
number  of  facts  be  had  coUceted.  He  briefly  returned 
thanks.    • 


BurgeoDy  May  26tb,  Dr  Alderson  in  the  chair.  -  ::( 

The  eveain^i  in»  prtadpaUjF' occupied  by  the  Betr  F. 
i:.pg»>wto*€taM«d'.lfa»  awiiiiBerof  Ihe  %ri»iyid>e<M»Ue 
tfobn«01ii^.fttb9gr  eljeacdtot^tymittioniiyhiiw  t>c  ippg 
heim  had  seen  at  the  ScuIooBtes  workhoiiseb    Ti^?Sa4l|lf 
promised  pecuniary  aid  tcvfiirlher  this philaothiopic  unia^ 

•  \  «  r  •  •  _ 

'    The  thirtieth  ib^ting  of  the  Sodety  wi«i'fad44ime.lBti|» 
a(bB&fllm|^>j«  Xk^  Aidbrwn  in  tha  flhur.  . 

Mo  OriMMn'faMwtogd.Jte  Soektyt  wtitfaiMM  i^iiMorfc^toa^ 
fiidftiHMluid  wbofdled  iaiane^  Ut  aiiMnned  ihii)  jitQun,  aa# 
^  paru  disDigank*d  Wer»>.iha  <^npBii  along  the  mmki 
fine,  which  accorded  with  the  deraogement  of  ihm$Jpmcii0M^ 
and  aU  the.  other  changes  ef  tha  disease  which  took  place 
^^feter. 'to  "death.  • 

dki  fonTeitwtioft/  Itosfk-fdHQe^  oa  iUb  « vary  taterastiiigir^i^ 
muaicatidii,  aa  it  afene  itouhi  hafv^^eonvjaioad^  tlte  most  ss^ 
tJaattkajlkp  fii^iadflfy  of -the  twain  rii9eQpd6wilk^dpe.88iBiiae 
di  fihita(d<^  andifa^.  the  pfithcil^§y^tbeihwHai|Mst  b^ 
empirical  without  it  as  a  0«i4e«'.  .  ,     -         *       .7      ,:  i  .« 

Mr  .Ltfisemistatad,  4blit  ifc»  Sooiety  had*  madsi  ^rs^iJiMiB 
oattssknfuan  Mi  iaaoM^fAi^^mmaf^Stl^^ 
trious  founder  of  tlie  teienoe^aAmig  its  members ;  he  wodb^ 

The  Secretary  pn^XMed-a-mta^of  thanks  to  William  Caa- 
soDy  Baq.^  swgtfturf  Uo^  far  ptf9ciiiing4h6  east  «r* the 
yoiiiigHrtij||yott«»  ' 

ill   <■    ■■'!  .  » 

Hie  thiity^«fir8t  meetingwas  held  at  Mr  M  untMra^  >  sifp. 
geov,  July  iSth.^  A  bQtt¥arsalion  <»i  phrenological  sulyia^ 
tofak/flacr. 

The  thirty-second  meeting  was  held  at  Mr  Haidey^Ai 


AagiMil  Ndi,  Mr  H.  k  the  dktttr.    A  €onven»4aoii  taok 
place. 

Tkt  ihktyMliinl  MMdng  wag  htfM  at  Mi^  Jktm  Young's^ 
•MgtM,  B0p^mbm-l9Aj  Dr<X  Akhenoa  in^  tfM  ckair. 

Mr  Caason  made  some  remarks  on  the  loss  of-  memory  of 
Mnrnmi  Bamee  ifi  aaaea«f  pMralysie. 

Rev.  J.  Blezard  gave  an  account  of  the  less  of  memorj  of 
Vtofeaaor  K-*-— ,  from  exlNUMCieti  of  the  brnn  throtigh 
oireP-cveitMieM^  tt^ 

Mr  Leviflon  gave  an  aoeotmt  of  bis  visit  to  the  House  of 
Oiwmitkm,  (atiaahtci  to  the  -^iwkhoasB  at  fieaHbonnigh,) 
where  ha  "pNfni  the  practiod  «tUity  of  Piiretiology*  He 
pointed  out  the  probable  rrimea  of  many  females  with  as 
wMicfa  «cou«icy  as  if  be  had  known  ikeir  history^  8ro.  fix. 


The  thirty-fourth  meedng  was  held  at  Mr  James  Bobia^ 
aan^s,  OMnber  ISth^  Mr  Young  in  the  ehair.  Mr  Levison 
iiad  a  iBsi  af  MiMirtial  iBuBiuii. 

Mr AdUnan foad  mi  faiterestingeietaMt fmm  a fMiper  ia 
Ibei  Biiwbm^b  JUviaWy  on  the  Mrvoua  lysMo*  He  re- 
marked, that  they  had  given  yibeenidogieal-  views  of  the 
bimtty  without  iBsiag  tbe  new  aomenelaloiw  v  evestina  was  a 
pvsof  of  the  pMgtass  of  die  soisMe,  lio. 


November  4Mi«  a  epeeial  Qiaeting  Was  held  at  Mr  Levii* 
aoo^s,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  eomideration  the  neses- 
flily  •f  nmlfiag  aome  armngomeat  far  the  maimowance,  lie; 
of  John  Clifl;  astho  Bar.  P.  Leo  had  been frtveoted  (for 
the  poBseot)  ivom  ^eemiog  his  pledge.  The  feUowiog  waft 
passed  (after  numerous  others  had  been  proposed  •  and  fe* 


Copjfjrom  the  Minuies. 
**  Mr  Young  proposes  that  this  Society  cannot  interfere 
*^  in  the  matter  of  providing  for  the  future  miuntenance  of 
Vol-  v.— No  XX.  «  k 


9i8  l»BOC££DIKGa  OF  TH£  HVht  flOCIfiTY,  &C. 

<«  John  Cliff,  who  w«s  taken  from  Hull  by  the  Bet.  F.  Lee/; 
<*  seconded  by  Mr  Robinson,  and  carried.^* 


V 


The  thirty-fifth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  hdd  at  the 
kev.  J.  Blezard'i»9  Novmnber  SOch,  the  Bevermd  Gendanao 
in  the  chair. 

Mr  Craven  gave  a  case  of  morbid  Cautiousness  in  a  boy 
feixteen  years  4>ld« 

Mr  West  also  noticed  a  similar  case^  ^n.idiot  Very  musco^ 
lar,  always  walks  with  a  huge  stick,  but  whose  timidity, is  so 
great  that  a  child  may  secure  him. 

Mr  Leviscm  proposed  Jcjin  Bogg,  Esq.,  suigeon,  Loitfh# 
a  member ;  also  W«  Wrangham,  Esq.,  surgeon,  do. 


Thirty-sixth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Mx 
Wesf  s,  surgeon,  December  18th,  1828,  Dr  Alderson  in  the 
obair; 

Mr  Levison.  read  a  paper  on  the  taat  of  Joseph  Pug^> 
hung  at  Shrewsbury  for  an  atrodous  murder  at  Market 
Drayton ;  and  another  on  the  cerebral  developments  of  ■ 
Steventoiu  hung  for  a  murder  at  Halesowen  on  an  officaer  of 
the  Court  of  Requests,  &0. 

Mr  William  Casson  of  Leeds  placed  a  jcast  on  th^  So* 
ciety's  table,  without  making  any  remarks.  Several  indivi^ 
duals  offered  an  opinion  on  it,  from  its  cerebral  organization, 
which  accorded  with  the  history  of  the  individual. 

Dr  Alderdon  wished  the  Society  were  provided  with  a 
room  to  deposit  casts  and  skulls;  and,  from  the  aealiqam* 
fested,  in  all  probability  this  dearable  object  will  be  aoepm^ 
plished.  Aft^r  a  very  interesting  evenings  the  meeting  set 
parated. 

•  W«  uidcfstaDd  Ihsi  wbtt  the  Society  tcAiied  to  do  ■•  mi  sstociiitioB,  they 
as  ittdi?idua1i,«>^for  tbey  aie  '»*«'*tftTnmg  the  boy. 
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to  vicfr  it  nith  dliitiimhed  ovcfrsion,  and  a  larger  portion  of 
reason  and  impartiality  is  brought  to  the  consideration  of  its 
0ridebce.    After  these' pr^Ifmniary  observations)  we  enter  on 
^  exattthiation  of  tfie  eYiaracter  afid  development  of  BurH» 
wkfaoiit  experiencing  mther  difficulty  or  hesitation. 
'    Thdr«<  lire  two  elMi^  6t  crfit){0dls,-^ho8e  who  are  habi« 
|tiiatly  violent,  and  (hose  who  are  tolerably  virtuous  till  ex- 
cited by  temptation.'    BelHnghani  was  hal^tually  fierce^  pas^- 
'siMAite,  and*  uttMiseiU^ble,  atnd  in  hisr  head  Destructiveness  is 
very' large,  and  fieneVoIence  and  Intellect  small.     M^Kean^ 
who  iwnrdered  the  Lanark  carrier)  was  for  a  long  time  a  to^ 
lerably  respectabfe  man,^^a  leadhig  member  of  a  dissenting 
coDgregatiDn,  and  much  attacli^d  to  bis  wife.    His  head  pre* 
-Kfittf  gfi^at  Cdmbativeness  and  Destroctiveftess,  with  consi- 
'derable  Benevolence.     Tardy,  the  Spanish  pirate,  whose 
miirdersy  for  number,  coolness,  and  deliberation,  approached 
somewhat  neat  to  Burk\  possessed  a  calm  exterior,  and  had 
conducted  himself  with  some  degree  of  propriety  during  se<* 
•vera!  years  of  bfs  life;  aod  the  same  combination  of  large 
Combotir^riess  flnd  Destructiveness,  with  tome  portion  of 
'Benevolence,  eccurs  also  in  him.    It  is  a  principle  of  philoii- 
sophy,  wbith  holds'  eqfnally  in  mental  as  in  physical  science, 
that  for  nihUo  nihUJU,  or  that  something  never  comes  out 
of  nothing.    If,  then.  Bark  was  intensely  selfish,  a  correct 
eX^itioil  of  his  charactcfr  must  exhibit  the  selfish  principles 
strong  in  his  nature ;  if  he  was  atrociously  murderous,  the 
element  of  DMrttctivenew  must  appear ;  btit  if  Burk  actu- 
ally manifested  also  some  portion  of  attachment,  of  kindness, 
and  of  honesty,  the  elements  of  these  better  feelings  must 
likewise  have  existed  in  bia  mind.    To  discover  the  real  cha- 
racter of  this  extraordinary  man,  let  us  attend  briefly  to  his 
history. 
**  WUHan  Bork,^  wfaeae  criaes  have  condemaed  kiin  to  an  ig- 


*  Thif  iMOont  is  taken  firom  »biftoiy  of  Burk  and  hi* MiocMtett  pokliibcd 
hy  Thomas  Inland,  junior.  It  contains  the  following  stateawnt  preftxcd  to 
the  Life  of  Burk :-~ 


&60  fiUKK  ANP  HAtLK. 

Phrenology,  however,  like  every  other  system  oi  ntf* 
tural  truth,  is  an  unbending  science.  It  does  not  accxMii« 
modate  its  responses  to  the  varying  prejudices  of  meD«  but 
gives  them  impartially^  according  to  what  it  finds  in  the 
brain.  Aft^  the  whole  faets  of  any  partktdar  case  have  be- 
come known,  and  the  transactions  have  been  tried  at  the  bar 
of  reason^  its  decisions  have  been  acijuiesced  in  as  sopod  by 
intelligent  and  unbiassed  inquireni^  who  8Q^gb)t  only  after 
truth.  In  the  case  of  Thurtell,  for  instance,  it  was  first  as- 
serted that  Phrenology  yr^  overturned^  liemufie  h^  IpA  ik> 
JDestructiveness.  The  publication  of  the  east  refuted  this 
objection  by  showing  a  laige  organ  jof  |)estn|<?tiv.eans»i  It 
was  ne^t  objected  that  Pl^r^nology  w««i  qyertumed  becmwe 
Thurtell  had  i^  large  Benevolence.  To  thw  M  W^  i^>qpti^9 
that  Thurtell  in  bis  life  had  manifested  great  kindness  and 
even  generosity  of  dispoi^^ion^  bestowing  as  009  e^uipi^e, 
his  last  half-sovereign  on  an  individual  p^oite  watched  tbafi 
himself  f  and  that  the  correct  stAtement  wfi9,  t)i9t  TbHit^'« 
laige  Beuevolence  had  not  proved  adequ^e  to  restwp  his 
larger  Pestructiveness,  excited  as  the  latter  W9f^  4iiid  MU* 
tralized  as  the  fortner  was^  by  the  siriad|i<V  trapnptioQa:  at 
play  which  he  conceived  Weare  tp  ^ave  ppactisfd  upon  hia^* 
This  answer  was  not  admitted  by  the  pi^li^  ^  the  jtime  as 
sufijcient ;  they  held  that^  unless  ThUr^^lPs  head  bad  been 
all  compos^  of  Deatructiv^ess  and  of  lathing  dae»  Fbreoo* 
logy  was  refuted-  .  But  this  w^B  th^  loe^  w^ywaidaeas 
of  ignorant  prejudice.  At  the  present  tim^,  n^  sensible 
tnan^  who  peruses  the  unequivocal  testimonies  of  Thttr>- 
tell  having  n%anifested  the  kindlier  feelings  of  our  nature^  as 
wdl  as  the  fiercer  trails  of  jt»  will  say  that  Phrenok^  is  re- 
futed, because  organs  for  both  i#ts  of  faetings  ware  found 
developed  in  his  brain* 

Tms  ia  d(fing.  its.  part  aath  Phrant^logy  as  iiritliiai'«i!y  thing 

else*  The  public  mind  has  now  become  more  familiariaed 
with  it,  and,  from  perceiving  it  steadily  advancing  and  ex- 
tending after  coutitless  predictions  of  its  down&l)  is  disposed 
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ID  ^ew  it  iritb  Atoiiinhed  irversion,  and  at  larger  portion  of 
xeason  and  ixnpartialily  is  brought  to  the  consideration  of  its 
eridetice.    After  these  preliminary  obser^atio&S)  we  enter  on 
«af  exatnlnatioii  of  ifhd  character  atid  developtnent  of  Burk» 
nrkliottt  experiencing  either  difficulty  or  hesitation. 
'    Thet^  itre  two  th^ds^  df  cflitilMfe,-^hose  who  are  habi- 
^tiially  violent,  and  those  who  are  tolerably  virtuous  till  ex- 
4lited  by  temptatiofi.    BelUnghani  was  habitually  fierce^  pas^ 
'sidttkite,  ati^  unrieas6toibl^,  atnd  in  hisr  head  Dcstructiveness  is 
very'large,  and  iSenevoIence  and  Intellect  small.    M'Kean^ 
who  iwardered  the  Lanitrk  carrier,  was  for  a  long  time  a  to^ 
lerably  respectable  man^-^a  leading  member  of  a  dissenting 
coDgregatijon,  and  much  attacliied  to  bis  wife.    His  head  pre^ 
-flenttr  gn^at  Cottibatii^eness  and  Destroctiveness,  with  consi- 
'derable  Benevolence.     Tardy,  the  Spanish  pirate^  whose 
murders,  for  number,  coolness,  and  deliberation,  approached 
somewhat  near  to  Burk'*s,  possessed  a  calm  exterior,  and  had 
conducted  htroself  with  some  degree  of  propriety  during  se- 
veral years  of  Ms  fife ;  and  the  some  combination  of  large 
Comb«tiv^iies8  ilnd  Bestructiveness,  with  dome  portion  of 
•Benevolence,  aecnrs  also  in  him.    It  is  a  principle  of  philo^i 
sopliy,  wbifch  h6Vkf  eqnally  in  mental  as  in  physical  science, 
that  ex  niMh  nihUJit,  or  that  something  never  comes  out 
of  nothing.    If,  then,  Bark  was  intensely  elfish,  a  correct 
ex^itioil  of  hftf  character  must  exhibit  the  selffsh  principles 
strong  in  his  nature ;  if  he  was  atrociously  murderous,  the 
element  tit  Destmcfavenew  must  appear ;  but  if  Burk  actu- 
ally matiifested  also  some  portion  of  attachment,  bf  kindness, 
and  of  honesty,  the  elements  of  these  better  feelings  must 
likewise  have  existed  in  bia  nund.    To  discover  the  real  cha- 
racter of  this  extraordinary  man,  let  us  attend  briefly  to  his 
history. 
**  WUHan  Bork/  wivne  crieies  have  condemned  kirn  to  an  i;- 


*  Tbii  a«ooimt  is  taken  fimn  a  history  of  Bark  and  his  aSiociatct»  pvkUalMd 
hf  Thomas  Iieland,  junior.  It  contains  the  following  stateanent  preixcd  to 
the  Life  of  Burk:—* 


t€ 
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158*  AOBt  AKB  HAAft, 

**  nomtoiouft  death  on  tbe  iciffold,  dctcrilMi  bannlf,  id  kia* jodttcial 

*'  declaration,  emitted  before  the  Sheriff-sufaetitute  of  Edinbar^fa- 
**  shire,  in  relation  to  the  canse  for  which  he  was  tried,  as  being 
''  thirty-six  yean  of  age.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Orrey^ 
near  Stfabane,  ooonty  of  Tyrone,  in  Ireland,  about  the  vcar  179^ 
His  parents  were  poor,  but  industrious  and  respectable  in  Uieir 
station,  which  was  that  of  cottiers,  occupying,  like  the  most  of  the 
*'  peasantry  of  Ireland,  a  small  pieee  of  grotuvd.  The  Irisli  are  re» 
''  markable  for  the  avidity  with  which  they  seek  education  for  their 
'^  children,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  not  easily  attain- 
**  able.  The  parents  of  Burk  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  tbki 
''  laudable  desuv,  as  both  William  and  his  bvotbcr  Conatantinft 
**  must  have  received  the  elements  of  what,  in  their  condition,  may 
^  be  called  a  good  education,  and  superior  to  what  usually  falls  to  the 
*'  lot  of  childnri  in  thefa*  nnk  in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Roman^  Gatholie  fiMi,  which  he  has  ever  since  nominally  ^dhcied 
to,  though  with  little  observance  of  its  doctrines  or  .ceremonies. 
**  He  is  by  no  means,  however,  a  person  of  the  brutal  ignorance  or 
''  stupid  indifference  that  his  callously  continuing  in  aconne  of  un- 
<'  paralleled  widcedness,  imparently  without  eompanctioQ,  would  be- 
'**  token.  H^e  has  sinnea  deeplv»  but  it  has  not  been  altogether 
'^  against  knowledge,  as  he  ooutd  at  times  put  on  a  semUanoe  of 
^  dievotion ;  and  during  the  fits  of  hypocrisy,  or,  it  juay  bt,  starts  of 
**  better  fejBlinff,  before  he  became  so  miseraUy  depraved,,  his  conver- 
^'  sation  was  tiiat  of  a  roan  by  uo  means  ignorant  of  the  truths  of 
**  Christianity,  and  such  even  as  to  lead  some  to  imagine  him  s^ 
''  riously  QOQcemed  about  his  eternal  salvation*  Daring  one  of 
''  these  temporary  ebullitions  about  five  years  ago,  he  befafoe  an  at- 
^  tendant  on  a  prayer-meeting  held  on  tne  Sabbath  evenhigs  In  the 
^  OrassmariteC.  He  was  for  some  time  remarked  as  one-  of  its 
''  most  regular  and  intelligent  members.  HiSi  neiver  omitted  one  of 
''  its  meetings,  and  expressed  much  regret  when  it  was  discon- 
**  tinned.  As  a  Catholic,  he  was  considered  wondcrfuUv  free  from 
*'  nrejodice,  ftankly  entering  into  discusskms  upou'tiie  doctHnes  of 
*'  nis  church,  or  those  of  other  sects,  with  whose  tenets  he  showed 
'*  some  acquaintance. 

**  He  read  the  Scriptures,  {Mrticnlarly  the  Now  T^tament,  and 
*'  other  religious  books,  umI  discussed  tneir  mentis  On  &  Sabbath 
«'  especially,  though  he  never  attended  a  place  of  worshipj^  he  iras 

^^  We  am  pledge  ourselves  that  every  cireiimstBiice  that  is  here  nanmted  fass 
been  obtained  from  such  lourees  as  so  leave  no  doobt  of  its  wnAmAAtf,  It 
.vm  be  seen,  that,  white  this  aisnioii  is  a^gisat  deal  fiiUerthai  wjrenotfaat 
has  appeared,  it  is  also  dissimilar  in  many  ptfticnlars  to  the  disjointed  frng- 
mcnta  that  have  been  from  time  lo  time  published.  How  these  have  been  ob- 
tained we  cannot  say ;  but  we  can  aver,  that  this  aeooont  has  been  reeeive«l 
frons  somces  whidi  may  be  relied  on,  and  mneh  of  it  from  the  unhappy  man 
himself  t  indeed,  so  roach  as  to  entitle  us  to  say  that  it  is  thnost  hie  own  at* 
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''  hit  hvidt." 

Wbep  at  school,  be  was  distioguisbed  as  an  apt  scholar^ 
aclaudy,  active^  gpod4ookiiigJboy;  aad  tbougb  bk^pataiits 
were  strict  Catbolics*  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  aPres*- 
byteiiail  cleKgymaiit  ip  whose  bouse  be  resided  for  a  consix 
demUe  time.  He  was  reeonmiended  by  the  minister  to  A 
gentleman  in  Strabane,  in  whose  employment  he  remiuned 
for  several  yeacs*. 

Here,  tben,  is  evidence  of  Bnrk  having  in  his  youth  pos^ 
^e^sed  some  intelleetual  ^cuteness,  and  having  been  active^ 
daaidy^aod  well-briiav^foracoiisideEaUeiiiMttberof  years; 
or,  in  other  words,  at  this  period  of  his  life  he  manifeste4 
intellect  wd.  iQoral  sentiment. 

He  subsequently  tried  the  trade  of  a  baker,  al  whioh  he 
continued  only  for  five  months.  He  thereafter  became  a 
linen-weavec ;  but  soon  got  disgusted  with  the  dosa  appttc»- 
tion  that  was  essential  to  earn  a  livelihood  at  that  pooriy- 
piud,  irksome  employment,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  Donegal 
militia.  He  was  selected  by  an  oflEioar  as  bia  aewaati  and 
we  are  told  that  he  demeaned  himself  with  fidelity  and  pro* 
priety«  While  in  the  anny,  be  married  a  woman  m  BaUi»- 
lia^  in  the  county  of  Mayo ;  and,  afiter  ae^^en  years^  service, 
the  regiment  was  disbanded,  and  he  went  home  to  his  wife. 
He  aliortly  afterwarda  obtained  the  sifoiatioAiaf  groom  and 
body-aervant  to  a  gentleman  in  that  vicinity,  with  whom  he 
t;emame4  three  years* 

*'  BuA  was  remarked  to  lie  of  a  vary  toeiat  and  agreeable  dis- 
*'  poritioo,  with  a  great  turn  for  raillery  and  joeularity,  and^  what 
''  from  his  after-prooeediogs  coold  scarcely  have  been  supposed, 
*'  was  distinguished  not  only  as  a  man  of  peculiarly  quiet  and  in« 
f*  offensive  manners,  bnt  even  as  evincing  a  great  degree  of  hu« 
**•  ■uuiity.'* 

.  '<  He  states,  that  while  in  Ireland,  his  mind  was  under  the  in< 
<<  flusBce  of  reH^ons  imppsssioas,  and  that  he  was  accnsleoied  to 
*<  read  his  catechism  and  his  prayer-book,  and  to  attend  to  his 
"  duties.'' 

Again  the  observation  presents  itself,  that  Burk,  during; 


A\9petMQtVm\itt,  niMiiftMd  dbpaoiioM  dfaMMIf  ra- 
periar  to  those  which  marked  the  dose  of  hia  career  with  so 

(Cbfk  m  stain. «  

He  MbBcqmmtly  came  td  wiork  at  tlie  VMoti  Csstal  m 
8eQtland>  and  there  fomcd  $m  aeqiudntaate  wkh  the  wamaii 
li^DeogaU,  who  bcaaiwMmariuMy' Aitfi}  nf  hhnv  AwisMsd 
har  penmtkltodf  fbr  his  ^sodetjr,  sfnd  atCaehed  herself  to  hiizit 
partaking  of.  hb  various  £i>nunea  durh^  the  last^^as*  ymn 
of  his  life.  It  is  nentbiKBd  that  Binrk  treated^Mr  iHUi'tind. 
ness,  and  alckhowledjged  her  as  Itts  wife^  and  tbUshewaa 
{Utt«anat«)y  £Md.of  Ins  ill  MUttiir 

I>uriiigrlfaa««tk«i  thecaMd,  ktf  Ml  Web  U^tsAAunmir  die 
other  laboQffsrs'a^^a^jpai<ckttlarly  iiaodf^  adive  turn,  aadtkUM 
^*  in  ttMAing,  in  urtAe  way^  hn  own  and  the  shoes  ot  hu  acquaint* 
*'  anoes.'^......  Afterwards^  ''  He  lodged  fit  the  honse  of  an  IrishmaD 

/'  named  Mkk^iA,'^  merit  tbmmonfy  Wkwy  Ctohnean,  in  Ad  West 
*'  Port,  who  hept  a  Mg|f og-honse  for  bm|an  and  vagraatSy  tunilar 
^  to  dw  one  whteh  flared  crime  Ihu  made  so  familiar  to  the  pub^ 
^  lio/M4a  •ihS'  laafwsge  of  the  elanes  wlio'ft^tient'  iheta, — abeg^ 

.  *^  Many  will  -pnbably  recollect  of  a  fire  hajp^penin|;  in  one  of  these 
^  abodes  of  wretchednen  abont  ifx'yMr*  agv,'  wlten  mcr^iBfe  num- 
^bns  esMivsd  ffawi  tba  siisewiMw  hmmkk    'ht  'lk»  aSBfli^tatioa 

t/«  dwen' 


t 


Mike/s  dwe]iia9  suffered^  and  Burk  s^  Mf PnMgs)!.  mtaptj'  i ^ 

die  fiames  nearly  nakea^  and'  with  tne  loos  of  all  tha  little  pro* 
^  perly  Ast  foneMdi'  SdM  efcaritablT  itfdhrlHnah  contributed  to 
«'  prospuiiK  ^oikes.ai4  naooHarisa  i»,  iha-  saJrasi^iasslaliyiaaLlaBi 
''  lome  relief  by  the  hands  of  the  Ecf.  Dr  DiqkMHU  sosw  the  9ir 
^nistertf  of  theparilh/  By  thift  disaster' he  lost  his  nbrary;  and 
**  though  t^  irtusiiipwhat  soiyisiay  ta>hesi«itl«  alt'of  a  erik-cthn  of 
"books  under, such  di^mf^yiofs,  U  ianH  li|B  ksft  sa  ishsDifas 
**  names  of  some  of  the  works  are  meotioned.  Amonr  theot  wexi^ 
**  Ambroie^s  Lsoking*  amo  Jesos,  BostonV  niiman  mture  in  fts 
"  Foorfold  State,  the  Pilfrim's  Panmi»  mk'  Bosllifs  lh%n  of 
"  Grace.  His  landlord  afterwards  tosif  a  |twa  in  Bnswv^  Ctee, 
^  OraMmarketi,  where  Burk  also  again  went  as  a  kidgar. 

"  It  was  at  .tbiatiaM  that  be  atiendsA  tl»iy^aa  meetiaif  we 
''have  previously  )n^tiom4«  W^kk  waahaki*  itt.tha.flaaira|HrU 
^  ment  to  the  one  in  which  he  lodged.  During  his  nlfiiialiiiiSillS 
"  vsas  always  pasftctly  deearoas  ib  his'depoitiaaiit,  and  whan  en« 

oy^d.in  woirshiptnad  aaiair  af  yesa.ssrtoaiatsi  abd  ^Amnrikm. 

T&  conductor  and  freqnsDtera  of  it  had  fDimarly  been  sniysetad 
''  to  much  obloquy,  and  even  violence,  from  the  GathoKci  who 
"  abounded  in  that  n^bbourkood ;  and  one  evening,  after  Burk*s 
**altefidMiea'on  it,  his  fondiord,  Mikey  Culaean,  attempted  to 
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it 


''  were  used  to  cover  up  an  old  wipdow^  and  cryiog;  eut  n  a  rmofi 
"  of  derision^ '  that  the  performaDcd  was  just  going  to  begin.'  Biirtc 
'^  ezprened  himself  m  lodigDant  terms  on  the  oocasion,  ^ajing,  that 

"  it  was  shaindtil  and  unworthy  of  •  matt  1^  beha?e  in  Mich  a  maiH 
"  ner. 

*' From  the  general  aversion  to  the  meethog  so  uneauivocally 
''  mani^ted  bf  the  C^olieSj  and  BaA  bdog  univecsaiy  known 
''  to  belong:  to  that  pqpuasiop^  his  frequent  attendance  en  it^  and 
*'  revcfential  bdiaviour^  esci^  the  more  notice.  It  wasusual  for 
'^  htm  t»  remain  ootaversiog  with  the  individual  in  whose  house  they 
'^  apemUed  after  the  others  had  dbprnieedi  aad  on  thesr  occasions 
"  the  subiects  that  had  occilpied  their  attention  during  l^e  service 
"  naturally  were  often  talkea  over.  His  conversation  was  generally 
'« such  as  to  show  that  be  had  ben  attentive  to  what  was  pasnng, 
''  and  compnheDded  the  topics  famlght^under  hia  noticcu 

"^  During  his  resideaoa  in  (his  ne&bbourbood^  ha  gave  no  indica- 
"  tioDs  of  any  thing  that  would  lead  peofde  to  anticipate  his  future 
"  enormities.  He  was  industrious  and  serviceable,  moffensive  and 
''  ^ayful  in  his  ipannev  «od  was  never  observed  to  drink  to  eaoess. 
''  He  was  very  food  of  music  and  singing,  in  which  he  excelled,  and 
"  duriog  his  melancholy  moods  was  most  frequently^  fimnd  chanting 
''  flome^  favourite  plaintive  air.  All  these  ipialiacatieni^  and  his 
"  obliging  manner,  joined  l»  s  narticulariy  Jocular  quifaical  dia- 
meter, with  an  interoliciaUe  niiid  of  W  humiNir  and  drollery, 
"_  retdfred  him  a  |;eneral  fiinMHiit#. 

B^g  leduoed  to  much  wretijhediie^to  aid  p6tmy,  Burk 
mnI  M^tknigaR  lodged  f^r  a  few  nights  in  Hare's  house,  and 
during  his  staj.ift  feUow-lodger  died,  wEme  body  was  sold 
by  Hareaiul  Bttvk  for  dissection.  At  tWs  point  bis  career 
of  atrocious  viflany  commenced.  I'he  price  of  the  body 
bdng  expended,  Burii  decoyed  m  woman  into  Hare's  den, 
nurdeved  her,  and  sold  her  body.  He  and  Hare  repeated 
tfmilaf  tragedies  sixteen  times  during  the  course  of  a  year, 
till  at  W  they!  were  d«teeted. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  intense  selfishness,  cold-blooded 
cruelty,  and  calculating  villany  of  these  transactions ;  and  if 
the  oigaM  of  SeMshneaa  and  Def tmetiveness  be  not  found 
in  Burk,  h  would  be  as  anomaloua  aa  if  ne  organs  were 
found/or  the  better  qualiliea  whieb  be  bad  previously  dia. 
pkyeil. 

Phrenology  is  the  only  science  rf  mind  which  contains 
elements  and  principles  capable  of  accounting  for  such  a 
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character  u  that  beAire  ub,  and  it  does  ao  in  s  Btiiking  a 
IKT.    We  ben  present  our  readers  with 


Thnub  are  diMni.bjft  -Hr  Joiephy  widi^liie  isunem  >IiMfl«^ 
from  aocuFAte  caato  taken  witfaout  tbe  hair*  The  cMl»  of  the 
Bev.  li^r  M.  represeDta  the  developsoient  generally  found 
when  the  di9po«itkiii8  are  natucaHy  virtuous.  His  history  is 
given  in  the  Phrenological  Transactions^  p.  SIO ;  and  the 
profile  is  presented  as  a  contrast  to  those  of  Burk  and  Hare. 
The  dotted  lines  are  drawn  inunediately  under  the  organs  of 
Causality  and  Cautiousness,  akid  alon|(  the  upper-margin  of 
Secretiveness ;  the  space  below  the  line  indicates  the  size  of 
the  organs  of  the  propensities^  and  the  space  above  that  of 
the  organs  of  the  sentiments,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by 
profiles.  It  is  a  principle  of  Phrenology,  that  it  is  the  nze 
of  the  organs  to  each  other  in  the  same  head  that  determines 
the  relative  power  of  the  faculties  in  any  individual ;  and 
hence  the  dispositions  et  Burk  and  Hare  must  be  judged  of 
by  comparing  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  organs 
in  each  by  itself;  and  the  experienced  Phrenologist  will  find 
them  highly  instructive  when  .So  considered.  But  the  pub- 
lic who  are  not  accustomed  t6^  obaerviitioa  may  wish  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  difference  in  general  type  between  them, 
and  a  head  in  which  the  development  is  l^vouraUe  to  virtue ; 
and  it  is  solely  to  aid  the  uninitiated  in  fbrtning:  a  popular 
conception  of  that  difference,  and  not  either  to  prove  Phre- 
nology or  to  advocate  the  practice  of  judging  of  one  head 
by  another,  that  we  have  introduced  the  foregoing  contrast. 
With  this  explanation,  we  add  that  to  render  the  character 
of  the  heads  more  {dain,  we  have,  in  tbe  plate  on  next  page, 
assumed  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  as  a  centre^point  in 
all  the  three,  and  traced  first  the  head  of  Burk  in  dotted 
lines,  aqd  then  the  bead  of  the  Rev.  Mr  M.  in  black  lines,-* 
the  external  hole  of  the  ear  in  both  <x>rresponding.  Tbe 
.same  operation  has  been  performed  with  the  head  of  Hare. 
The  spaces  between  the  dotted  and  the  black  lines^  at  the 
top  of  the  headsy  indicate  the  differences  between  the  two  ip 
the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  :•— 
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The  heads  of  Burk  and  Hare  are  inferior  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  organs  to  that  of  Mr  M.,  In  proportion  to  the 
space  between  the  dotted  and  black  lines  in  each'  pro^ ; 
apd  they  ard  larg&i'  than  his  in  the  animal  organs  beyond  the 
ear,  in  so  fur  as  the  dotted  Unes  extend  outward  behind  the 
black  flnes  at  t)ie  IdwiEfr  and  back  part  of  the  bead. 

The  following  OMsurement  and  defelcqwent  ol  Bark 
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were  taken  by  an  ezperienoed  PbrenolG^t  from  the  living 
bead,*  and  compared  witb  an  accurate  east  taken  without 
the  hair  by  Mr  Joseph  after  the  execution.  We  have  als9 
received  a  report  from  a  medical  gentleman  wlio  saw  tbe 
brain  dissected.  The  BcasiSNments  and  development  art 
as  follows  :— 

MEASUBKIIKNTS. 

Spine  to  Indifidualilyi             •           .  »    .        •            8 

ConopntrativeneM  to  ComptrisoD,  •             7| 

£ir  to  Oodpltal  SplD%  4f 

—  to  Individualist            «           .  .             •            61 

—  to  Pirmnenf  •  V  •  5| 
Deatnictivoiien  to  bustrnctfvtnoMt  6g 
Secret! veneas  to  SecrttiTeneee^  6) 
Ideality  to  Ideality,  .  .  .  4| 
CoQstnictiveiieM  to  CovstructireoeaSff  •  •  6| 
Cautiousnees  to  Cautipusiiessv        .  5| 

JVo^f.— 'Burk  was  muiciilar ;  and  in  the  cast  with  the  hair  shaven,  takes 
after  death^  the  measurement  at  DestructiveDess,  owing  to  tlie  swelling  of  the 
integuments,  is  two-dghths  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  measaicment  taken  dur. 
ing  life.  The  necessary  abatement  has  been  made  in  stating  the  devdop* 
ment 

PBVSUirilKNT. 
1.  Amativeness,  large.  |1U  hove  pf  Approbation,  fuil* 


2*  Pbiloprogenitiveness,  r.  large. 

3.  Concentrativeness,  rather  full. 

4.  Adhesiveness,  full. 
6.  Combativeness,  AilL 

6.  Destnictiveness*  veiy  largt. 

7.  Constractiveness,  ftiU. 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  rather  Itijge. 

9.  Secretiveneas,  very  large. 
10.  Self-esteem,  very  larg^. 


12.  Cautioosness,  large. 

13.  Benevolence*  Aill. 

14.  Veneratlpn,  fuJ^ 

15.  Hope,  OB  one  side,  small ;   oo 

other,  full. 

16.  Ideality,  snialL 

17.  ConecJentfoasncsa,  fdll. 

J 8.  Firmneea,  laige. 
9.  Individuality,  full. 


*  A  measnicment  and  devdopinett  lelf-st^led  "•  PhMDological,'*  difReiii^ 
from  OUTS,  was  puUldied  in  the  £idinbni|^  newspapers,  and  copied  into  otlief 
joomalsk  We  undewtaad  iba|  Mr  3loii«  is  4i«  gather 0fit|  Md  «f  noiieefil 
only  to  remazk,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  qdled  an  oii^Mriiioktfkial  divika^ 
ment;  for  it  was  obviousnr  published  fbr  the  purpose  oJTopposH&n,  and  it  b 
ioainufiilB,  like  the  oAer  aiii^liM|ol«giciil  cvSdiatai  id  thu*  gfMteiQ,  ln^ 
antiphrenological  reports  meamuremfntt  are  founded  on  as  if  they  affinded  evU 
dence  of  the  devdopment  of  pardcnlar  organs.  VTe  give  them  merdy  9d  fn- 
dieattve  of  the  geopia  sta^  of  tl|e  ftfaiU  )3ee  Coiia>e's  Syetev  of  Phten^k^, 
p.  41,  and  Elements,  3d  Edition,  p.  161. 
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36.  Tune,  full  on  one  side  ;  moderate 

•n.qiktfv 
29.  Language.  fulK 
SO.  Comparison,  rather  flitl.'       ' 
ai.  QaiMalfqr,  mtlMcfkilh     .    .    .  ^j- 
Zt.  Wit,  smali. 
8S»  lailtMfoi^  fan. 

Wonder^  aifwlU  _,  .  , 


iSventailit^,  rlBither  full. ' 

21.  Sise,  rather  large, 
ft.  We%lit,  ditfo.     • 
SSL-  Colouring,  modmraU* 
24.  Locality,  full. 
Vk'-  <h4ir»>la?ge. ' 

26.  Time,  rather  small. 

27.  Number,  moderate. 

Burkes  head  is  rather  above  the  middle  size.  Tlie  poste- 
rior  lobe  of  the  brain  is  large,  and  the  middle  lobe,  iii  which 
are  situate  the  organs  of  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness, 
and  Acquisitiveness>  is  very  large;  at  Destructiveoiess  in 
particular  the  skull  presented  a  distinct  swell,  'tie  anterior 
lobe,  or  that  of  intellect^  although  small  m  propoi^on  to  the 
hind  and  middle  lobes,  is  still  fairly  developed,  especially  in 
the  lower  region  connected  with  the  perceptive  faculties. 
Self-esteem  is  prominent,  and  has  indented  its  form  distinct- 
ly on  the  skull. 

The  general  result  of  this  development  is,  that  the  ani- 
tnal  feelings  are  very  strong;  the  moral  feelings  are  pro* 
portionately  feebler,  but  not  wanting ;  while  observing  in- 
tellect is  present  in  a  considerable  degree,  but  reflecting 
intellect  tirti^h  lesB.  Let  us  attend,  however^  i6  the  organs 
a  little  in  detafl. 

The  cerebeiruin,  or  org^n  of  Amativeness,  was.  large ;  and 
Burk  stated  that  in  some  respect  his  l*uin  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  abuses  of  this  propensity,  because  it  had  led  him 
into  habits  which  terminated  in  his  greatest  crimes. 

Philoprogenitiveness  is  considerably  developed  ;  and  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  which  was  mentioned  on  his  trial,  that 
Burk  was  fond  of  children,  and  that  they  liked  him  in  re- 
turn. He  stated  himself  that  he  used  to  carry  ^^  sweeties^ 
in  fats  pocket,  which  he  gave  them ;  and  the  children  who 
lived  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  his  house  were  ready  at  all 
times  to  run  errands  for  him,  or  serve  him.  He«  neverthe* 
less,  confesses  to  having  assisted  Hare  in  murdering^  one 
child  of  twelve  years  of  age ;  so  that  he  must  have  overoome 
this  feeling,  as  he  did  his  Benevolence  in  murdering  adults* 
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'  His  Adfa^veaess  is  not  so  large  as  iPfaiidprqgenkiTeiiesSi 
but  it  is  fuU.  H^was  constant  to  M^Dongril^  «ad  4M  not 
betray  Hare;  but  the  greater  attachment  seeips  tOtbalw 
been  on  the  fMirt  of  M^Dongril  towards  htm. 

Ckimbativeness  is  oonsidenbly  inferior  to  Destnictivcness 
in  siae,  and  Cautiousness  is  laige.  These,  acting  in  combi^ 
nation  with  great  Firmness  and  SecretiTeness^  would  give  hiiii 
command  of  tenqper ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  mentioned^  that 
he  was  by  no  means  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition ;  but  when 
4>nce  roused  into  a  passion,  he  became  altogether  ungovern^ 
able,  deaf  tp  reason,  and  utterly  reckless ;  he  raged  like  a 
fury,  and  to  tame  him  was  no  easy  task ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
his  large  Destruetiveness  was  excited  to  si|ch  a  degree  that 
it  broke  through  the  restraints  of  his  other  faculties,  his  pas*- 
non  approacI\ed  to  madness* 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  phrenological  works,  that  Sel£» 
esteem  and  Acquisitiveniess  are  the  grand  elements  of  selfish- 
ness. Both  of  these  organs  are  largely  developed  in  Burk, 
as  are  also  Destructiveness,  SecretWeness^  and  Firmness. 
Here,  then,  are  organs  all  laige,  whose  abuses  lead  to  selfish- 
ness, cunning,  determination,  and  cruelty ;  and  nothing  could 
mere  completely  accord  with  the  character  of  Burk. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked.  What  became  of  these  or- 
gans when  Burk  was  yet  a  man  of  ordinary  respectability  of 
character  ?  Did  they  all  lie  dormant,  and  show  their  exist- 
ence for  the  first  time  only  when  he  began  to  murder  i  No: 
His  own  statement,  that,  when  roused  to  anger,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly violent,  sliows  that  at  all  times  Destructiveness  was 
ready  to  come  forth  when  excited^  for  anger  is  one  of  its  mani- 
festations. We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  minute  particu- 
lars of  his  previous  life ;  but  that  he  would  show  selfishness^ 
hardness  of  feeling,  and  also  duplicity,  as  ingredients  ilk 
his  character,  we  cannot  doubt.  These  qualities  apparently 
did  not  break  the  limits  of  law ;  but  the  organs  would  noi 
be  dormant  when  they  were  possessed  to  such  an  extent. 

That  the  feeling  of  Destructiveness  was  as  powerfully  jnc* 
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1119  iMin*  is  QiMihliriwd  «ot  only^  Jby  Ua  tmidMH  but  hg 
iithtr  uDequiw<«i  iiMiiaili^iif.  I»  albuUiif  to^  Iw  4edk  he 
oocasioiiaUy  entemd  iolo  the  ifwit  in  wbick  tl^f  biri.  Imo 

iif  plewire  iqipeai^  in  bU  j^winnn  Ob  «M4iaGMoii«i«piiw 
tiwlnri  wkea  ^dbod  if  H  ti«r»  Iriift.tlMl  1ie«ii«lhwriedi  Ik 
foorfw  of  OM  victm  to  (be  liiiBflotng-ffMn  wUkiwr  hwd 
«ull  ooofirfnvdy  .gvMpuig  MNM  BMOiyf  Iw  Imii^ftiA  vkh  n 
truly  diaboKoal  mixture  of  glee  end  totMmfi  it  tke  ide«9 
that  th^  tpho^e  ^  atf/wt  wt9  mofntif  tbouJd  \m  ttmi^t  m 
4esiitutB  ef  i^tee^ae  lo  aU«w  wjr •»■#  hMe^tr  mmA,  to 
«8cape  their  gm^-  TbU,  too,  be  it  i>bflerved9  oeourred  at  a 
tiiae  when  bis  b^tntual  ataio  was  tbat.of  ajqpafeoUj  siiioeie 
contritioii,  accompaiiied  by  a  wish  lo  do  eivety  ikmg  in  Us 
power  to  atone  ior  hi^  enormities. 

CoDstniaturaiiess  as  liiUy  develofMsly  and  tbe  ccgms  of 
Bite,  We^t,  wd  f  etm  aio  laqpa^  -  Ho  sMed  tbit  he  was 

scmag  aaaahiaefy  j  aad»  aaboeH<»ssad<tr>^bs.tiofcmoais» 
«« ceit  hi  looking  at  direshittg.^^i*'  when  io  t&€r  dauHry.  . 
CauUoasnq^  isr  WgSii  r  wifyiUti^  sska^  wbetbei;  W^  «o 
heedless  in  gettHig  iailo  aqnabbhis  ws  BKilqFirf>bia>aotiatry^ 
men?  be  replied  with  a  shdce  of  Ibe  bead^  Afifhe  Mt good 
care  of  that,  as  he  was  cautious  of  lus  peiaonarsdfety,  aod  itml 
it  required  a  good  deal  to  muse  him.  He  i^as  asked  also^ 
IioWy  with  his  general  great  regard  to  his  own  saCe^,  be  bid 
acted  so  carelessly  as  to  leave  the  body  of  DocheMy  onetfverw 
ed  in  the  room  ?  He  replied,  that  at  first  he  had  been'  ex^ 
ceedingly  careful  to  prevent  any  thing  appearing  ta  eseite 
suspicion;  but  that  repeated  success  had  made  biss  kill 
watchful.  <<  Bendes,''  he  added,  <<  I  did  not  suspect  that  these 
people  would  have  taken  the  liberty  of  grnng  tfaroii|^  the 
house  in  my  absence.  Was  not  I  feeding  the  Qny  and 
givii^  them  money  out  of  my  own  pocket  ?  I  did  men 
think  that  they  would  have  informed  agaiMt  me,  even  if 


jUfity  itfrldtofi^f  irMBM,  Md*  thai  if  it  ^iMid  IMT^Mlii  4& 

ipdInM;  wMeh"Wv«^  fiimidit  1dm  ifolii%  biirikud-  ittid  ^  «keeiii 

f^4li«WMliMRr*u»*^<M^  Wtettoiiilteplfeiiik  wallop 

''  and  at  thia  moment  no  apoearanoe  (f  agitation  or  disoiiiy  yrus 
*4MlMrteinhM'o6tibWikid%^tetoiifer.  ^e  tnfierable  wretcB, 


^*  with  asteadf  ^i||Q|p.^4D^^  of.teth^  Uteiie^.Ml  S9^f^ 
^  tor,  ute  Reveiina  Mr'  ReKC'ahd  the  Jtverereiia'Mr  Stewart/ac- 
i^tsomniUed  bf*Ui^  At^refeod  Mr  MMhdh  andWdiied  Up  iis  Ym^i^ 
/f  fecthr  ywtiuid  jaU  pipifiird ;  jp  Ff<^  fl0^l^fc'w«Gl1pM■g  iran 
**'  tbe  Lock-up-ooiue  to  the  jxxstern  entrance  into  LibhertDn'a  Wjnd^ 
"^  where  the  path*way  was  wet  horn  the  rain  and  thaw  of  the  morn* 
f^  iog;  v^triifMvQa  mok  ^Wi^kia  slapt  wMi  ttetftrarlait  cue.''*  . 

5ve  oitf  iaf«MB^5  lliat  *  ^  he>  MWed  to  IHm  «r  graft  segnd 
//.fo-hii^  4lu«uter  ia  Ma.  M#»  ph<)%  ^  » 


,«  At,ooff.tiiiie>  mdi^  jdw  ah^^  N  9P«g||t  ^^;ip4..thi  mtit^ 
**  priest  written  to ;  but  after  mrtner  reflection,  ne  remarked,  *  It 
^ ^ ii  &  P^« ^  I  dwa^  fayrsa codd^dkaraisier telheplide^  imd 

H^ .Self-esteem  apd  Love' of  Approbatipn  would  causQ 
lim  to  feel  inteoady  the  execi^tions  heaped  oi^  him  by  the 
inob  at  his  execution ;  and^  accordinglYy  it  ii^  remarkable^ 
.that  although  be  firaa  ^le.to^  conceal  every  otby^  f^^Jng  t^t 
nmkifidin  his  bosom  at  his  nesutiont  he.was  not  capable  of 
suppresung,  the  qutward  manifestation  of  the  emotions  ;which 
Jkiu^  (IfWtaiiiiit  ^3(Qit^. .  ^VAriived  on  tbe  platfonn  of  tbe 
M  aeaflbid}''  it  is  said>  ^  ha  was  fipparenlly  soinewhat  blenched 
"..hy  t^e  fpp^ing  sjiouts^^nd  yells  of  execJcatio^.^ith  whi^ 

•   it  •> Thjfonaiirteg^tfwtil' >ro fttfcen^ftotri  the Whitmrgh newsp^ipwi. 
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f>  tQt$  ittmca  4t  A#  qmiahn,  .i>ka  ra|mi|edthcii(im0B^ 
^^  vl|eriitiiiglcd  ^UinaUioli^  Qd^  oC  the  atteMbml»«i 
his  execution,  having  treated  him  with  disrefpeet^  iptiwuj  \m 
ft#v»tMSi  and  Jkg^fmintoan^  ifkiA  rngsaa  ]mil|0«loo0e 
fiwi DMltatet.  liis  ttid  ^  one  of  tiht  p^masuljii,  —Bilyiil 
M  tm  til  asoandl  Ibd  flatfohrr^  lmmtgx^tkgrwo9ifkAjfmkn4 
M.  Iwk  tP  a. lide  io  iwdc^v  tofikiBGi  hiia  e^MlljD  QD;id»  dni|i| 
«« Ittloofcedroiiiidattba  m»^v^«  wMbflfihg 
•«^A«w  (Ol'defcrtWioit*'  -       *        ' 

trior  pbrtioQ^  but  tbterablj  well  elevated  f  tbj»t  is  Io  jm^^  the 

oig^i  of  BeD^oIenge,  ^though  moi  'm  a  famouniAp  f^^ 

potl&dtlt  to  the  organs  of  the  animal  propennties  1iefi>re 

feptemloni^  is  fiurTy  jevelpped    VeAera,^ioQ  an^  Qofimen^ 

tiouaoetsave  fiiUy  hot  Hjope  is  le8»  wt  me.    Love o£  Api 

^mfaalaoii  ats^  H^  AiU.    la  these  ^otiltiea  wiet  find  the  ele- 

tsMBto  of  the  morafiiy  which  he  manifested  m  the  eartjp  part 

df  Kia  Mlb^  aad  afco  M  ejEpianatioi!^  of  the  fact  taaiarlied;bj 

(i|l  w^o  $Aw  %iji^,  tb^  ^e  po^essed  ^  i]pul(b\m,jC)f.  «4pfcl;  4^ 

auavi^if f  tna^ner^  wiiidD  aeented  10 iBexiflicdblecDntmiei- 

Hioft  ^h  hk^  coM-bl0oded' ferocity.    If  there  ^aS  been  pft 

kindnefa  in  all  Butk^s  nature,  this  Qxpression  would  bf^ve 

been  'an  effect  without  a  cause.     The  Courant  of  22d  JanUr 

ary  89,ys,— -*<  It  is  remarked  by  some  of^  tnpse  whq  haveac* 

*'  0688  to  8ee  Buds,  that  hU  face  ha«  an  agreeable  and  often  pkeasaat 
"  expseiBioir,  and  by  nO  raeanrany  tuJicatfoa  'corre8{irt>diiy  t^^TO 
'"^tfiigia  eviami  aC  wW^.hohashtenfuik^'.'  VhBBmnim^Bmt 
of  3>l8t  JaiHiary  obeerveB^— ^'  We  bare  ah:c9Bulf  stated,  tlia^  di^^ 
'*^duct  of  Burl^  since  bis  condemnatron  w^  quite  dvit^  ana  mm  in 
^  li8>denBaneiir  ta  tfei^  pendo;  hiwmtfeh  ibM  Mtft^^Wlki  MM 
*'  999^  Md  bod  ff»qmt^  iateDaoun^,  wi^b-  faia^  cmnflt  n9am^T 
''  woDd«<  that  Bucbtiardaess  ^f  heart  sboula  be  ceocealed  vnd^  w 
^  pfaittsibhf  an  exterior."    Wbatis  tUs  but  sayng^  tbat>  hutnki^ftei- 

would  iwkf  l^qiK  QCHiU  it  ai^eaji^  there  if  it  waa  vtMrlj  un- 
knownrtOfhis  mind  ?  ,        ' . 


K  i#  Bjf  itedM«lBlig  dtrdh  «teddl«ii  as  tlMfd^  fb^t  Vhteis^ 

fyRhg^iffefe.  strong  in  Burk^  but  th^  Icindflier  aft^ectibns  afso 
wtrer'prtieiife^.tttid'tik  aifpeM  #6iild  esnpfess  tlie  one  or  the 
Mfbei^  *itt*<Mdii^  a!8(  iV  V&sf  ^Rdti^d  by  H!«/  eietetndl  ^hmtibn. 
How  •xactiy.  this  explmiatibh  coircsponde  with  the  fact  ia 
fMfM  iff  itaaOkt  Mktti^  bf  tb«r  S^enin^  FoBt.<^ 
■^  AifMMOki'  WhA^MttMOV  HmitwilMr  whir  Bttfk  iMlMdtml^  i^t^ 

'^  tnat  tie  observed  a  very  marked  difference  ia.bu  general  i^peaiVi 
^  atice.  Otf  A^  first  octliasion,  he  was  boTd^  daring,  atid  forward 
f^  (SdfetMeetr^  CMffbitifeMHty  mcl  De8iructi?eBeBi,  tiredohrioant)  s 
^^  and^  oi»  ^e4»ttei;»  I^  ^B|K^^  q^i«llb(  iubdued^.  aM  mak :"  (Be* 
neFoTence,  veneration,  and  Hope,  had  attained  the  alKendency)* 

The  organ  of  Imitation  is  well  (developed ; ,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  phrenological  works,  that  Secretiveness,  (which 
m  nim  Ts  IiKeitriBe  large  J  in  cbmbination  with  tmitatioi^  <prou 
daces  the  pcywer  of  acAnff  or  aitolatiofo.  Itjs.curioQB  to 
dbse*Ve,  thaft  Biirk  J)ossessed  this  talent  to' A  conrider^bl^ 
extent,  ite  state^  that  he  was  fqnd  oi  tbe  theaiU^,  and  oo« 
casionally  represented  again  the  acting'  which  he  had  seeif. 
He  also,  and  not  Hare*,  was  the  dtcqyer^  who,  by  pret^ded 
kindness,  fawning,  and  flattery,  or  by  acttng  the  sembkmce 
of  a  friend,  inveigled  the  victims  into  the  den.  This  quality 
MAbled  hiDtf  ntso  to  act  apart  m  His  ioaterviewa  wiih  the  va- 
rious individuals  who  visited  him  in  jail.  He  show^  oonsU 
ckiralffe  tact  in  adapting  himfl^ta  the  person  who  addresised 
bh* ;  aiid,  from  the  same  cause,  it  was  dificuk  to  diseot^ff 
when  he  was  serious  and  wbeii  ealy  feigaiAg.  Tbete  fattuk 
tii^  seeMokb  cor>aiv6  bom  ihe  eiiief  smvc^  iX  Hi9  HuiiKAir. 

One^  of  dkcr  most  striking  tests  of  the  de^ee  va  whibh  the 
Motal  Sfltotiiaiaam>  Kra  ytosfla^  by  »  cwmhtelt  in  thtiitfpfetf' 
^im  'Wkicih  hi^  ttittlttl  iMke  updtt  Ms  <ywtt  consdenbe  after 
the  dcfeds  hoete  been  committed.  Inr  BelUngham,  wb^  moat^ 
dered  Mr  PefcaVal,  die  dvgan  of  Destn^itivMasB'  ia  verys 
Icige,  while  tJHat  of  fietvavoteioa  is  exceedingly  de6ciantv 
and  hie  could  never  be  brought  to  perceive  the  ennrity 
and  airooity  tff  die  liiffdar.    Burk,  in  whMi  B^nerol^neo 
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18  belter  devdoped,  stated,  that  ^  Ibr  a  long  lime  after  he 

^'  had  nuidered  his  first  rietim,  he  foand  it  uttnly  inydwfale  la 
«<  baDish^  for  a  single  hour^  the  recollection  of  the  fatal  strugg^Ie,-— 
''  the  screams  of  distress  and  despair^ — the  agonizing  groans,^— and 
'<  all  the  realities  of  the  dreadful  deed.  At  night,  the  bioodf  tm^ 
''  gedy,  acoom{Muiiied  by  frightful  riiiona  of  supematond  beiitt;s»  tor* 
*'  mented  him  in  his  dreams.  For  a  long  time  he  shuddered  at  th^ 
^  thought  of  being  alone  in  the  dark,  and  during  the  ntght  he  kept 
''  a  light  constandy  buming  by  hia  bednde."-^STeB  to  tie  Jaat  M 

could  not  entirely  oterooiDe  the  repugn«Dtoeiof  haamfinlma^ 

ture  to  murder,  but  raentioned,  that  he  found  it  necesaarj  to 

deaden  hi&  sensibilities  with  whisky,  leaving  only  so  funt  a 

glimmering  of  sense  as  to  be  conscious  of  what  he  was  doiiigl 

He  positively  asserted,  that  he  could  not  have  committed 

murder  when  perfectly  sober. 

Unequivocal  testimony  is  borne  to  his  repentance.     ^'  In 

the  course  of  these  devout  and  pious  admonitions,  Mr  Reid  used 
the  words,  '  You  must  trust  in  the  mercy  of  Ood;'  upon  which 
''  the  unhappy  wretch  heaved  a  long  deep-drawn  saspiiatMm,  or  nu 
'<  ther  suppressed  groan,  which  too  plainly  betrayed  tne  anguish  and 
"  despair  that  lurked  in  his  heart  —'^  The  clergyman,  afisrwards 
**  prayed  with  him,  and  sung  a  portion  of  the  25th  Psalm,  in  which 
'^  the  following  lines  occur  :-— 

''  Now,  for  thine  own  name's  sake, 

^*  O  liozd,  I  thee  entreat 
*'  To  pardon  mine  iniqnity  ; 

"  For  it  is  very  great'* 

Burk  was  observed,  particularly,  to  mark  with  his  nail  the 
two  last  lines. 

The  smallest  organs  are  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Wit,  fa* 
culdes  which  give  refinement  and  elevation  to  the-dmraot^^ 
^in  which  qualities  he  was  deficie&L 

His  intellectual  powers  remam  to  be  adverted  to*  T^ 
lower  range,  or  perceptive  organs,  are  well  devdoped ;  and 
it  was  mentioned  by  himself,  that  he  had  some  talent  for  me* 
chanical  construction,  and  was  also  ocderly  and' cleanly  when 
he  could  command  the  means.  He  read  and  wrote  with  &* 
dlity.  He  mentioned,  that  at  one  time  he  used  to  attend 
<;hurch,  and  read  books  on  controversial  divinity,  and  debated 
over  the  opinions  in  his  omi  mind.  He  was  tolerably  wdl 
conversant  with  Scripture.     This  is  in  perfect  aoeordanoe 
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(irMl'Ur  f&BoioKbig  ttih  Venentiidn.    His  cottvemtimi  was 

jpertiiient  and  easy ;  and  he  showed  readiness  and  shrewd- 

aess  of  intelleetf  but  not  much  depth  or  extent  of  reflecting 

tx>wer. 

It  is  worthy  of  obsenratioDy  *  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,>  in 

dnraring  the  character  of  Charles  11^  presents  a  portrait, 

which,  all(lwhlg  for  the  diflerence  of  extearnal  «tuation,  is 

amaatngly  appUcable  to  Bork.     Sir  Walter^s  words  are,«^ 

*f  ClmtieB;  tmfiRtiHiatslyy  was  very  fMd  of  yUnmm,  and  in  his  seal 
-*'  to  pnnue  it  he  habmally  aeriected  the  interests  of  his  kingdoin. 
^'  He  was  very  selfish  too^  like  ul  whose  own  eratificatwn  u  their 
'^^  *(4e  fUfgmi  ;  and  he  Mcems  to  hate  cared  liMe  what  became  of 
*^Jnend9  or  enemke^  promdrng  he  coaU^  iMtateia  himself  on  the 
'^  throne,  get  money  to  sopplv  Sie  expenses  of  a  luxurious  and  dis^ 
f'  solute  court,  and  enjoy  a  life  of  easy  and  dishonourable  pleasure. 
'^  He  feas good-^naturedin  general;  hut  any  appreheneion  ^hi$  onn 
''  ei^etu  XAsiiiT  iNDooaD  aiM  to  bb  sbvxbb  ano  bvbk  obubl; 
*^fmr,hu  love  ^jelf  predominated  above  both  hie  eenee  cfjuetice 
''  and  hie  natural  clemency  of  temper.*' — (Tales  of  a  Grandmther^ 
}2d  series^  l^d  rol.  p.  170.)    It  is  eingular,  indeed,  with  what  a  triff 

fiog'diBiige  of  expression  every  word  of  this  may  be  applied 

to  Buric  as  well  as  to  Charles  II.    We  may  read»-^'<  Un« 

*j  fortunately  Burk  was  very  fond  of  [ileasure^  and  in  his  zeal  to 
*'  pursue  it  he  habitually  neglected  the  interest  of  others.  He  wa^ 
*^'  very  selfish  too^  like  all  those  whose  own  gratification  is  their  sol^ 
''  pursuit ;  and  he  seems  to  have  cared  little  what  became  offriend^ 
^'  or  enemies,  providing  he  could  maintain  himself  in  idlenees,  gel 
'^  money  to  supply  the  expenses  of  his  dissolute  life^  and  enjoy  ease 
''  and  dishonourable  pleasure.  He  was  good-natured  in  general ; 
''  but  the  approach  of  want  eaeikf  induced  him  to  be  severe  and 
''  even  cruet;  tor  his  love  of  self  predominate  above  both  hu  sense 
''  of  justice  and  his  natural  clemency  of  temper." 

The  eflect  of  external  circumstanees  in  exciting  particular 
propensities  is  admirably  elucidated  by  Dr  Blair^  in  his  12tb 
Sermori>  on  the  Character  of  Hazael ;  the  text  is,-«-*^  And 

**  Hasael  said.  Why  weepeth  my  lord  ?  And  he  answered,  Be- 
**  cause  I  know  the  evil  that  then  wilt  do  onto  the  children  of  Israel : 
"  their  strongholds  wilt  then  set  on  fire,  and  their  young  men  wilt 
'*  thou  day  with  the  sword,  and  wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up 
**  their  women  with  child.  And  Hasael  said.  But  what  I  is  thy  ser« 
^'  vant  a  dog>  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?" 

Dr  BIair»  in  commenting  on  this  text,  observes,    •*  We 

''  here  behold  a  roan  who,  in  one  state  of  life,  could  not  look  upon 
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*f  hUttsrif 'W4a  b^m  H  Wpp(9iW€^fer  him  ew  to  Ve  ^ji^cm^  in 
^  cominittipg  tbem ;  that  same  maD,  by  a  cnabge  of  conaiti(ki«  irabft 
"9'  ^«tm^  in  ^1  his  sen'timeii^^  and  as  ho  rosd  fii= gmineflii  ridhi^  llib 
*^  in  guilc^  till  at  last  he  completed  thai  whole  character  eC  piquitr 
'*.  wMch  Jie  onpe  detested." 

•'*  «  In  stlch  cases,"  continues  he,  "  as  1  haVe  described,  what  has 
SfhfiCKmifi  flf  these  flt|:itimdtata  of  iUhotvemaa  at'guiltarUi^i  weirat 
/f  00^  &)t  fO  «fWjly  ^  hx^  ihejr  lO^Uf .  prafp^  ^'  Wt ^f  91  Wf  fifr 
'^  gree  they  remain,  Bqw  do  c^uch  per^ns  coqtnve  to  satisfy. tnem- 
•** "selves  in  a(;tingp  a  part  which  tneir  minds  condemn?^  iFe  an- 
even  this  ^prntkn  as  firihws  ^He^^.Tbeagfaieiif  imi^«  mnjisnisfg  #f 
^^  aUiorrenoe  at  guilt  may  be  so  borne  down^or  ^o.ely^ed^  aa  toiose 
-f^  their  influence  on  conduct^  vet  those  sentmeniSy  bebmgiug  origu 
'  *^  naUy  A>  taiir  [fitaine,*  and  bnt^  never  iUalty  ^r^tcof el  fi'^m  wm 
'if  floul,  Witt  still  redmrn  .ea  much  afMhori^**  i|i  it-  sstfc  te  nSmo%  tt 
^^  least,  on  some  occasions^  tp  chasten  th^  moep/-    U 19 1|l^tfatnar7 

to  poiQt  out  th^  application  of  these  r^parks  tp  the  ca^  91 

Burfe,  as  it  ip  pe}f:^vi4pp|. .    _  .     .,  ^   .  .  ...^.,j.  i\  '     n 
Dr  BiaiF  continue8>*-^^$  The  seeds  of  vfiripu^fluatit^ei^  ff^ 

**  and  bac|^  lie  in  all  our  hearts  i  but  until  proper  ocau|\oiia  i2PB^ 
'^  and  dfing  tfaein  forward,  the^  Hfe  thei«  Ina^tivl  ^n&  toS'.  '  llTOy 

^  ave  p8vere4  up  andcoocflded  wiMn;the  irecetipi«f  oiirBatMUsaT<i*v 
ff  if  thcY  spripg  IIP  at  ^,  it  i^  i^f;  w*  m  »]p^l^:aA9f^||l  .|^  U^ 


.  appears  ^      , 

'5  laudable  econoniy.  What  in  one  station  6f  life  would  u^P'Y^^  ^ 
^'  self  to  be  cowardice  ana  paseness  of  mmd,  passes  in  another  fof 
"  priident  circumspection.  Wh^t  in  the  ^Ihesjs^  of  poirer  woilld 
.^, prove  tobq  cruplty.and  oppre^on,  is  repute^^  in  a  subpr^iaate 
**  rank,  no  morc^  thai?  tjhe  exercise  of  proper  discipline.  For  a  whije 
^  the  inan  is  kno^n  iftetther  by  theworM  norbynltiiself  th  bewha^ 
^'  he  timty  is.  Bat  bring  him  into  a  ne\f  dtuntton  of  lift,  which  ac- 
*'  cords  with  his  predominant  dispositions,  which  strikes  on  certain 
^^  Iftt^nl  qualities  of  his  9pu],  a^d  ftwal^^ns  theqi  intQ  apMpp  ;  |U|d  as 
'f  f;he  le^^ves  of  a  flower  gradually  unfold  to  the  sun^,  so  shidl  all  his 
»'  true  character  open  full  to  view. 

^  This  may  in  one  light  be  accounted  not  to  much  m  alteratieD 
'<  of  s^93;9f:,\^  pro4uced  by  a  change  of  circumsfatic^  as  a  4i^9^ 
'^^  brou£fht  forth  of  the  reak  cft^raettr,  wh|th  foi4iimrly  la]r  ccj^ 
^f  «Wf4f  Y^^  ^\  tfPfi  W«pc  tiip?,  it  1^  %m&  t\^  tkfl  mm  kipwelf 
f^  Uf^rgQes  a  diftpge.  Fw  the  oppp^tunity  being  given  %  ^efl^n 
f^  4iwPPUion^  wliieh  had  been  donqant^  to  eo^ert  ^h^rase)veii  ^U^out 
*'  restraint,  they  of  c^xurse  gather  s^treogt^.  By  means  of  t^  f»« 
"  ceq^cncy  which  they  gain,  other  part|i,  of  the  temper  aff  boroe 
'*  down,  and  thus  an  alteration  is  made  in  the  whole  Hructure  and 
'<' ivstera  of  thesottl."    • 
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o£  oiointtiiioct'farngs  Ibfth  «  cbMMVdfytf  tlU  Mi 

uliila^  ii  diarMOM  timt^  thttw  te;  a  dWd^ge^  in  t»  fat*  Ak^im* 
mH  off  fiiiliap  gai»  tbeii<c<adeaey  te  liMr  mw  ikiiiitiim  trfcSdi 
tRwabburdfaMke  it  ibe  dUL  In  Burfc»  potmy,  hOMM  of 
vieicwi  pkann^ititmicMUabi^  and  the  minpk  of  Httr^  goVe 
«a  flMeodeiiey  to  DestmetiYenett  wUeh  in  hapiner  cuMlHtt* 
flMMi  it  M  ilot  pesseiB. 

. ;  TMm  €tm  a  hS^lj  iattroetivil  te  tbc  Pfatnologbly  dtid 
thoM  lii»  tflist  o£  eBtanid  ciwmmiMwy  in  bvtagkig'liltA 
pttdoniinaii^  different  elemeou  of  the  n&id.  We  Ym^k  M^ 
Mr  Udfht*  that  i  map  canoot  eottiBit  iiutifcf  who  hm  M 
<ftigan  of  BteeFobtea,  for  ^very  individual  lias  all  theof|;aMt 
bot  that  a  alan' cannot  commit  oool  murder  lilritliout  pogaesal 
M%  DestlraQtiveDeBa  lar^ljr  dovelopo},  and  Hera  D^ttxuetivi^ 
iwaa  IB  teijr  hnga.  If  tt  had  beas  amaU^  ibi»oia»w«iuhl 
Iniie  tfbnAedr'A  atiod^  objlectioii'  agaitiat  tbi(l  organ^  'tb^ttMM 
ifao  tanop^naity  would  have  been  mamfetied  atrota^y  n^khMI 
a  corRapondiiii;  darelaptteiit  of  tho  otgam  il  te1t«6r  tlm 
Pbvdiologtstd  have  hazarded  the  oon^eecur^  aa  pfbbllb^  AftI 
if.  the.iBoiiBl  ongana.poMeaa  ftanffideiit  iHMdomiaanee  In  ^ 
dfcr'Bestniittnrei^  and  GmdbadTeaMs  dmiliditidioil  ivSl 
not  be.cajpable  of  comnitfing  a  dj^Ebehke  mmdpr  while  aaM; 
hut  they  bdte  loada  no  jfffltaiiaieM  to  tell  the  wiMT  ^M^^ 
of  mond  p6wet  which  in  giren  drcumfltaneea  will  be  aiiAciiaot 
tD  reatrain  ^  giveii  deTcIopment  of  the  aniittal  organs  f Mm 
abttae4  ThepreBentcneiapfegnaotwitliinatiMCimaoathia 
][M>itit.  We  percaTe  that  a  eondderdble  dagrea  of  moid 
JBaliag  baa.  been  aa  duat  in  the  balaoMe  when  weigbad  agaioal 
Ae  esntament  of  the  aoioHd  powers  of  Boi4c,  atimidated  by 
the  extamai  temptsdona  offered  to  them. 

HkVing  hdd  before  our  readers  a  phrenological  aketdk  of 
the  cfaaiaeter  of  Bnrk,  aa  eompaied  with  hia  oarabral  deirek 
epmenty  we  beg  now  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  indications 
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jSim*  ]  W^  iw«#tt«1irtd  toic»ipiaftiOv»iMMfeflmAic^  ■iii| 

19 IfODts  ^her^t Hi|r0 < ibouU  njAbtfllMr ibe  hiir^ twiliMaafr 

At  a  gUuic^y  the  proportKmof  brain  iatltt'lDwar  uAimik 
pf^y  wk^»  Ae  orgBSia  of  tbe  iafefim:  propAaUie»iami«liliaU 
a^iiS'pemiiT^ditO'bevay  graal^.tompawdoadth  th^  ifiiif 
jtitf  i^^,»or'  rq^an^of  theafgaab^ofittlienoriiienifaoeiittl 
pbicb  16  l9ir  sndtflat^.indicating  «.pifl|xxMfeiaiK»  afi  tbMMtfi 
llbfand^gfovdlii^f  over  Ihe^highcar.  fiwukieaf oflhia^gaoA^ 

whisb  pteB  the  JoveoC  guiy  ia  tctylaige^^airiiatMriir'lMiMBii 
]b|r:.al|ty>.nlK^'8^)CI]aMIleL•tile;aantt  pluljevai  wJkiriq^ 
^ijbom  it.yf  vegj  conddmablfe  llie^teiapo8al^AiiaBle.4ieri 
pver  it,  and  throws  some  diffiiraihy7»itt  ihfe  way ;  .b«t»  «Bakiqg> 
cqreij  44lowaiice  for  its  tyckttea% .  (whiebia-  genewMy  iiiode» 
fa|»  sP'lii^  up^X  ^  aigEnia  imygilJODdi^-Tipy.  y^gfu 
sBb0fMnriMnoe  lAieh.  knr(iaMiiw»ia'ao|Tfimaf]naWnji<hatoua 
Utoicpc^PtoiKad  orauiMKADal ^diaeAer  aui^  «aaU|r>«iiiiMiii 
Hiintb  the  oigM  -(Kf .  UodBfy»  xivUdk  iaifiw  Aam  btit^dfeMge 
ift  £(are^.  and  MMkad  not  maopa  than  flWMieralai>  ^Nekt4o  Juai 
qiuintafaoaos,  tbeorganaiof  BesiriiKiimieMy  CJamlHilivaMliy 
and  Sti£^t9bsemMxe  tha  mot  lemarkahlfs  ftirming  altflgetfaA 
tCwuihiuiAm^at  the:  kNre8t<«f  ihe  pnipeiiiitifa^^iiAichfiiidi 
gnUfld  as  it  wa^ia  Haea  bgrany  ciiiiadnablecBdoviiiant'tif 
moiA  aentamant^  ana  abundantly  atanig  torfil  ham  fcritha 
9ifMfi9  m  whidi  he  actedi  ao^bsa  tal  a  peHi  The  liape^^gmu 
would  be  an  induoemant  tw  ttnmgifiir  Ua'pnrigiaof  JBesiitf^ 
ance»  no  matter  what  the  means  were  by  which  the  end  waa 
to  be;  dittoed.  Tbe^oigaiKif 'Benewdtaite;  U  ^dnAflly 
stoaUer.iQ  llare  than  iu/Quck ;  and^  jt^iaKalt  Jtaona  that  tin 


'in 
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that 'Hue  ooaM  lAeep  woiidly  «fter  « 
iifmaimiiheJt^ikti^ilt'cot^  e^  Hoi 

■wpdHfuliingH-itt  IfaeiiiBraMr^dtai'iii  ^e'  hittdh-;    Binl^V 

litttiMjiiMl  fiibcnaw  taiAgbiii^T^  oni  inyMoiht  thi» havifi|f 
b«Kii  Us  ehflncter^  Us  li^d»  on  }mag  ttofpiAtattMmgf 
pveflcnted  no  fewer  than  six  distinct  scars,  the  remains  of 
ipowidft  aosfeatned  in  his  numeroos  .  squabbles  and  fights, 
chiaftyitt'die  €biiFgate« '  ^Bkiantmat^lohect  the  brain,  con- 
t$kmg  the  organs  of  intelleot,  h  rnvKch  -shorter  and  smaller 
than<  that  of  Bnxl^  although  whieii  viewed  in  fixmt  it  presents 
BmmmfmfmMkiiimt'-pMfmf  iaaA  mj  arftai  to  he  wdl  de- 
veloped.  It  pwaiols^no*  ta^catlon'  of  the  aonteness  and 
readineito.by  whith  Biuk  Was  distinguidied  even  td  the  la^.* 
In  short,  the  deivdoptaiehc  of  Hai^  turns  but  t6  be  as  ioomi 
(ikte  a  k^7*io  Ins  mciltal  eharacter  as  diat  of  Bork  has  beetf 
iftown  to  be'  to  his^  and  harmoniaes  in  erery  tespect  with' 
whafis  known  of  his  manifestatidosi  .  t        .    .    > 

.This  hiaCoiy  strongly  suggests  the  infispensaMe  necesrity 
of  insldng  wtlMUg&toeaiM  to  withdraw  the  temptatiotis  Which' 
sthttiilflted'db^^MMerpnneiples  of  tbese'mte^  to  such' 

uBpMOidtftitM  exo«sies.  A^lVi-eiibH)^' would  My,  that' 
tll^ .arfe  itin  ftrtks^And  fisfires  m'sot^ty^^'^t  is,  in&vi: 
duals  wb6,  while  pt^eserf^  from  temptation,  may  pass' 
diMMigb  tie  world  withcAit  gratt  Isrimes^  but  in  whom  the' 
catpabffity  exSste'of  i^aiHar  atrocities,  If  similar  fieffitieB  are 
UStitd^  Aetn.  In  short;  the  case  befoi^e  us'  is  instrucdve, 
hi  AbiAtig  what  a  paHiedlar  ooibbinalaoii  'of  liuman  qualities 
is  eapabte  of  performing  in  'cMain  'circumstances;  and  so-^ 
Hetf  onght  to  tak6  th^  lessdn  to  liseM;  that  it  is  its  duty,  by 
mfwns'Ot  euutiaiKiu  laua  ialippM  mstitutioPBj  to  remoTe  ex- 
cijwBBsnt^tgewwo-fipBs-sttsb  -wretebes  to  the  gveatest  posn- 
Ue  extent.  The  wttd  ctyof  indignation,  and  the  amazement 
of  faomr  asanifested  ti;r^  ^  puWe,  are  mene  ebullilKms  of 
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feeliogt  which  le«d  to  nothing.  It  it  n  cheap  and  eaajr  wmj 
of  being  virtuoua  to  express  strong  detestaition  oi  riee ;  but  the 
true  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  dreadful  and  di^gustiiig 
tragedy  is  to  inquire  into  and  renxiTe  the  causes  whkb  ga^re 
i(  rise.  .  This  is  active  practical  goodness ;  the  other  ia 
mere  indulgence  of  excited  feelings,  fleeting  as  the  day  on 
which  they  arise,  and  leaving  no  trace  behind  after  time  has 
caused  them  to  subnde. 


ARTICLE  V. 

PBACTICAL  PHEENOLOGY.* 

■ 
* 

To  ihe  EdiUn- of  the  Pbremflogiai  JimnMa. 

StB, — Having  observed,  with  much  interest,^  the  indisputable 
and  undisguised  manifestation  of  a  number  of  the.  phrenplo- 
meal  faculties  in  a  child  of  my  own,  now  only  sev^teen 
Qionths  old ;  and,  farther,  not  having  detected  tjbe  manifesta- 
tion in  her  of  any  faculty  not  already  forming  part  of  the 
phrenological  analysis  of  the  human  mind ; — :I  aw  not  without 
a  hope,  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  hear  what  sort  of 
exhibitions  I  did  witness,  that  you  may  judge  of  the  justice 
of  my  reference  of  each  to  the  primitive  impulse. or  impulses 
from  which  it  appeared  to  me  to  spring.  My  attention  was 
first  led  to  this  matter  by  observing  the  infant,  whose  gene- 
ral voice  is  unusually  soft  and  gentle,  beg^n^  about  ten  months 
of  age,  to  growl  like  an  offended  dog,  if  her  little  usters  in- 
terfered with  any  thing  she  held  in  her  han^,  or  in  any 
yraj  thwarted  or  annoyed  her.  In  a  few  days,  nxire  she 
grasped  her  property  firmly,  and  growled;  and  not  long 
afi(er  I  saw  her  attempt  to  bite  one  of  her  sistera.    These 

*  We  ioaeit  wikh  giwt  pIcMore  the  MUmmg  t&mamBiMdabhmn  S'ttanial 
lidy  of  much  inteUigmoe  and  Ulent,  wfap  hiu  aUidicd  Fhioilo^  fen  MvemI 
yemn,  and  who,  we  know,  applies  it  with' great  sacceas  in  the 'education  of  her 
flnPy«  Asm  le  yens  af  age  aowMwnit  to  17  mwdM. 


«oiaiiil)iii9  mm  mw.rfirUFMl.  cMMiit4tek»  m4  j«ifd^£lPiih# 
wrii  tfeyy  nilpiyyjaiiPdad'  byAd  iippiWipfiliW  MMryiJii^ 
^oflgiki  flgrtwiiih*d.li»<^  iipptw^  {mrti  far  wiae  mmwtk 

hMivmm  «ppMre4  in  IbumpHig  hgr t*<{|f»  UpOP  Ito  ;lwihUi» 
«hain»  or  hat  mitt^  bemiD)  ibT  tb^  oaiiie  in  tbt  wfiy.  4A 
li^iwiii  nai'  vifibl9  in  I^^r  «(tach'inent  to  be?  nurae  and 
hsr  fntb«r»^  nndt  in  b^r  jirwikeAof  tsareMang  «od  ev«»  kimg 
of  Iwr  onrn  fieoordt  'Tbl)8e»  wMi  tb«  earlkit  of  all,  tbe  /iir 
sUna  Jbr  Jbod^  were  ^  innate  pifimiUve  fnwltina*  80  Um 
of  opinbf HatHUh  that  tbiy  jpeiig  :§a«ty  .digtingwifibed ;  and 
I  wap  anCQaragod  Co  wat^b  for  (h^  otben  wiUi  yot  giv^aMr 
aitention.  '  ^StciqnftfifivaMKh  wfamb  ftannorly  f)rw9i0ed  pro. 
{wkyi  now  do4r^  ftb  'ttn^ir  it  i  tb«^  lit^o  banda  vinve  b<&ld 
out,  patina  upptfhnoflft;  witfttba  fing^worklto^  majHfiM^ 
ing  impadtsno^  td  graip  and  obtain  tbii  Anag,  te  dgbty^ 
tba  v^ry  paAbdgnotayliHd.down  in  the  ptniftw^logM  boofctk 
At  Ifl  niodtlla  aba  ^oiiUiM  iiHoir  lilr  liattia  to  ilduah  hoi 
boaAet,  bfe'dUieK,  Se.  though  riia'did  not  objeat'  to  oWft 
pasdttsr  touching  her  property.  '  /ffifiMlbfl  Oaeoited  ea|{y, 
aod  gate  1^  t6  the  itnitation  bf  actibna,  ^bunds,  iCndeWB  of 
aiainals.  JtrirAjUneaff,  or  !L6ve  of  the  liudicrotiat  ^m  ttm* 
OfiiWited  iii  hearty  longbttr  eft  the. 'antics  of  h^r  alBtrn,  and 
fittte  ahsurditiail  fAnA  they  parfbtmad  fbrtfae  putpbae^  and 
Fitmmess^  in  pe^verin^'nt  her  objeDt^  fay  hdicBi^  aad-bairi-i 
11^;*  anai  aho^  in  ptdjpottion  ka  aMnotyvfticitoajted»,  by  Uii^ 
mind  behg  with  more  difficnity  diverted  from  tts'first  oljiael* 
'  lnMiii4uiiU^  ^  nfavitiite  ^  hfet  aeic^iiiiioa  of  dbjftetM, 
and  bk  the  BerioHa  kitdaan  gase  of  inquiry  itbcn  any  thing 
BOW  imatn»iBBtedb^<han-*  iSWw  ^tim  aeled  in  aooibtiwiion 
witk  Iiriarid>i>Bty,>  ..Sba.taak.np;  a  piaea  of  oaw  nandia 
tap^  Mrhkkt^  being  tight  Adda^  ahe  miBCoblrliNr  a  papar  tot 
Kgh*  a  uper  with,  (an  oparatwi.she  had  wiinessodiVand 
ioMted  upon  haVing  it  bghlrd»  tiU  a  Mdad  paper  was  pul 
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iHla  iMr^odMr  ImmmI.  She  lodiea'«u»it«fcwJ^'-t6^iiwtjfciah> 
Mid  ihfew  mwtsy  ike  uqie.  -4Bh»  Mbet  fntture»  ki  m  iiMibf 
lMitdoe»«ot  MifiirlO'dfaeeni'a  iwrd  ftoni-a  beast  wwfmnOf* 
Mtriyv  tlioMgbidie.klioire  ceit^  doge^  iMttH  and  hoivee,  ia  life 
teailily  appeared  kr  dietittgaiekhig'  die  dMtoent  imbm  aad 
ptaeee  where  persona  and  tiMige  ore  4a  be  fcimd;  and 
MvetUuaKhf  io  mneaiberitig  aBMmi  eoadrinatiaos  of  aw 
oomtanoes as  leadk^  ^to  koa^n  events;  ^  axaaapie,  aha 
(NiadajJiad^herboaiietimtontabetakcftf  oot|  and  it  anna 
OD  to  tahi ;  -the  ecreafning  lasiBtance  she  made  to  talmg  off 
the  baoMt  itMMmt  awMmig  *fiM  aaob,  dmt  the  wamsa  absa* 
bitety  ««s  oMigad  ta  take  faar'Oiit  for  a  mincite  oraaiomdar 
as  UBsbBeUa,  to  appease  her. 

■  '■-^kibmm  aoon  attraeiadhar.  iStMwea  ^diadagaiiiiad r ftr 
she  ptitsaddeeteirjr  piece  ^bFeadev' cake  Ibrdie'laqpesl^  * 
WdigfUj  or  resistaaee,  or  aninstiiictvre  adaptatiod^if  iihi»» 
cularoikM<lo  the  aaediaaical'laiN;  andpereeptioo  of  grim* 
tatian^  *was  obviously  manifested  ia  hbt  dbrts  to'  presetife 
herbiianae,  and  her  mode>ef  nmng  and  handlkig  objeetii 
One  day^  having  let  a  pieee  of  card  spring  fimai  her  hand^ 
aa  ahe  atft  upcm  my  kaeev  •  she  iastaoatiy  raised  bolii  ftet  to 
piavant  ila  MBag  to  <lha  gionndi  aad  aaoosededr  l*have 
ahoileeii beraoppoital«pfut;6f  sheUs* by  the  «aiie'«Naas« 
She  ahqiB  faer  hanids  in  ^i%me  to  music,  and  moves  her  feel 
ar  her  head.  She  hasoften  taied  the wholedifce movemeala 
atonoe;  but  being  imaUe  to  do  tins,  and  idso  to  keep  time, 
Ae  combhawt  eflbrt  seemed  not  to  be  aatisfeetory^  and  she 
fotaimed  to  aodi  aepanlteiy,  jMaaiAsr  has  appeased  »  aorn* 
]dainti  until  the  known  ooaqdemeot  of  asetof  taysiaaetbe- 
lilieher. 

e  TVm  has  showed  itself  by  her^Kstractlyhummiag  a  bar  or 
two'  of  stvaral  airs  piayed  by  her  sisters  on  the  piano4orte« 
X-lamfy  heard  her  oosiaatly  weompaay  the  naiss  <»f  an  air 
wUkhef  sister  pteyed  it;  not more^howeilRv than .twt> bam 
aWB  yat  aiumplad  by  her.  She  has  the  fixed  ataite  otJfifi^ 
d$r  when  any  thing  very  novel  is  presantedta  her*  A  iutsi 
wa^  piayed  to  her^  and  for  a  few  seconds  Fear  was  the  pfe«^ 
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iilrhiii  hifr<  lii#  ilwinw^tl  uamBMibiiBi  ittdk  iaMMiUe4# 

WWd  fc^^eiHlMlilij.  mA  ihftbii91&t0CliQri'lllMMMMMV*jtlie 

4i:eilMrami«}Miii4t;  if  4omiti^ 

gnptkinaw,  .Xh* orite of  AtdMMiidU  cfc 4iit|ipfob«liMf^ itf 
ifipcobilSoD^of  joy^  of  grie^  or^far.  ijwintwj'j  «npg  aU.4i» 
fi&ct  jntii^atiMfci  whiili  iuMtTrl  UtrnliiMi  •  But  hst  jmaai£ititB^ 
tjim  of  IdBBtfiiMii-iftiMnittilmiiP  fenaiiAiBAairivonttibiii  hfliMMiift 
wet updcrttandlng of  wowfa BpAm^ trnkmi-  >  i-       ^   -, 

Attr  firilMni  ud.  uAbm,  riiei0dwn)iie4oki(i0.MdrJMU{hcf^«iihMf 

Ipodicg  iaiwiq  A»  ihii»ift  |Mtlwii<iBg  rup  wfaijangaiidfci»» 

«itft'lpli9ii|gi«ith  «40(^  of  wd  jupii^mH  Jfigy»  ^pAdMiiipii 
pMot«r€«h«nl^•wbkllr#iW1hflrgr«it4e)i^  .HfiPMiMMf 
l#Mi»Aia  iiHilmrtiPy ib<^  W(iw<mniP»  batrb^&llf«r;iiati  ob, 
■erviiig^  «be  ibvew  her  bead  to  one  aide  upon  the  shouUhrt 
im  tbo  inilUKMim  piA^giioaiy  of  ibe  iiMilty^  apd  «#cd 
»« p«pt,  pif  r  ja  m  moit  «i8cUoi|8^«ipfiniiHwig>  toft  tfim^oi 
nMe^hcMkigaphtt«m»4o^fP».  8«Ma^Ui  feit  dba.iip 
tempto  toput  evcaygay  tbiiig  upon  b«r  own  penoo.  Amp- 
aeKm  imdUmo'  flttotlj  tiriighli  bv)  Md  '>h(i>  mIU  titltflticMi 
toil*  U dif>e api iw»e /dfftf^y in ^tlny hjdfchiiig hqwtff 
iSiyiilifiii»  I  ihotdd  wippoge»i» in conibinMion  with riy 
■knU  Aeirhc^fiMilties,  inibs  decided  contiid^fiqn  of  bvr 
fldl  and  of  nobody  Qlie»  An  iofiiiit  ie  the  laoct  iMKopjbJe^ 
tyiwti;  we'eaeotMB|MlIedtQ«liey  itodeipvn* 


f89  ■  mtArni^BAOffimmk 

«Kt  cmiiimttuMDei  bilt  m  diroet  nwlfiiitiliiit^  jt  til  4ffihir 
M'  kiMilii^  Mmd^  biifag  t(d(L  Mt  iD^Mdi  «dQieAi%  ite 

•tt-^iablei  ifMe  <•  oitqwi^ii>i»iKy  yliiyaigv  ilw  Very  «iiiik 
ahgl|riook«|ii8wf]no0t  ibe  homitwai  hii-  it  ki  bir  kfii 
<y)B  purpoieiy  iwbk  i<»  mtii^  mi  in  •  Sim  wmmri^  tk^Mm 

Mdifd  hat;  ib«  'iiMta'li»|iMd  Ib^ 

ttikft    I  €Bm0t  diiaSmgaUk  in^ 

she  kneir  pi^rfitMll  ftfpl&  •  ^' -'•'-'' ^'  w  :g  c 

1?be  ftMttied  yet  utimaflfifitettd  «m  tllM&^fatf  irt^ 

tMtiten^n.  Tfae  Ate  cft  th^^  efgcin  0tY4MmAon  i»  «t  jM^im 
sfertde  lMate!ffmiiHhi$'gmwtl^  tM» 

jmlbttbly  dbey  wHl  not  Iw  iot  AtifAy  imM^ffkH  m  iSt»m  A 

IIR.  '         •  ^  •    >    .    .   c.,  ''i » 

fbat  I  mfiy  Hdl  Bfi^it  tcybtf  oflbtitig[  yotf  AfiKMeM  ImT* 

#ln«b<toity  be  es^iwte^  fiMSt  tMs*  tty  <]<bf§rwi8i»  Mkr  dsiMML 
ttmiibVL  i^^m^  TIte  ibarihnftfdiiH  tiM^'  dienMaslMte  tbiiiilift 
ncfnnc^  sre  -  iiimr6*-  jmom  MMvirevRy  noC'  otiv  of  fw  osbk 
|blim!hmt»  m  iH^f^  youAgHiay  i«i4ik^  iMii:  4SinaA» 

or stodjf.  *  Wdetber  eciwrneefedf 'Wkh  fiBgkm^ol  tbe  Mldlvw  * 
not,  Mud  ISiMltMi^ttttniftsira  A^'fli^beydlfd  fHipttiitfa-]MR4fiM 
said  young  kdj^MHUei  :tM^rfMMir«t*fMilffh«tte 


.«iMi  ta  am  aAL&. 
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yadabb  Bittttisd  hpgiMgeu   8%,  Th«  j«m  piiMimMtia  a^ 
find  wj  grttttfyiqg'pRMf^  that  FhtHuAogy  ii  a  domet  eM^ 

cunoft  set  hem  I  ooaU  have  been  dri^mi  bfrtmj  of  the  oM 
oatakiBiMi  «f  ftoultM  to  obMnre  my  faalmc^  inaatfesftffMtti 
id  idl. .  Xhe.kopiiliis  act  ki  a»  T^^OV  a  Milijjeot  m  undiiguiaA 
edly,  and  I  thinks  tocH  so  nmpljr  if  at  all  in  com\aimAM^  Ail 
dme  ia  aai  aMtaking  their  dtsdneCivc  phaaea  44U^  tf  I 
ham  diadiKtlytnaed.  thai  atpaiate  aad  iMtt^^lafiaed  actiM  of 
S7  oui  of  as  f acsltiai  ia  the  frat  aafvaateeo  aiefattai  of  life,  k 
ia  to  me  a  Toiy  sadafiietory  aaaarer  Id  tba  cibjeeCibii»  that  rtii 
phronabgicnl  primitive  pimaaare  too  iiuwKMoofr  to  (>e  t^tm 
Aad,-iai%[,  Tbaxibaarfatioa  of  ao-  earfy  a  maaifeaurtba  Of 
fiusakka  ovald  leadto  inprova  the  educatita  poa^enof  tiio 
aea.  who  aw  the  eaeliart.  guafdiana  of  our  apeeiaa»  Odd  Ma 
tfaoQi  to  pot  io  praotiee  t&o  most  cAsieiit  and  deljghtf ui  in^ 
fini  uliHiiiai 

I  aniy  lft&  ■  -    -'' 

▲  MOTHxa. .  • 
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(From  a  Commttnicalkm  to  the 
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mJoumai.}'] 

Mow  of  ua  $ad  aoiaa  amowitipdt  im  tnting^  oo  Faoejr*a 
tatiWl*.  the  pgrtriat  of  a.  pevsoa  of  whoitt  we  have  heanl  11^ 
and  particularly  after  we  have  read  maqr  ^  the:  works  of  an 
ambor^  bHi  l^  wbaHfr  we  hiava  bad  ao  peradiud  aoqaahiU 
afico.  It  yiMiiwUjt  happfHf  hoiiWf<ir»  thai  oup  pdrtnat  ia«ndi 
ooTBaaty  whan  we  cooapava  if  wilb  ^  daigiaal.  That  it  waa 
with  myaBia  I  fiwind.  Dr  GalL  (ki  1806)  to  be  a  naif  of 
niiddia  BtaUir^  oC  aa  outliaei  waU>ptopeationod»  -be  waa  lUn 
aad  nuthea  BaUid«  aad  noaMiiad'a  gnuorinift'  head  and  dMaL 


(91  fisnaaM 

imnieiaoik  -^  Hi<>  rfliinlirifinfr  .fnft  mmikflihUrin  i  hii  CbiiIubm 
ftimgly  iMrlMd.  Mid  lather  Jii^jiefc  dawikiof  flpmprtiiwi 
Xbe^giQiiwil  wpjCMJoa  that  a  Sat  .^mum  mm.  irnWiJiM  tm 
fjo^v^j  i|OQld.b^  that  Dr  fiall  vaajuaan  aC^ciigwa^jji —A 
daDth  of  miiidk  nhniriniiir  muiA  ttidmilv*  3dlhE^acate^ibl& 
0itGie^  Md  uiflexibilitjr  oC daflign.  ,  .  i «  ...  .  ^ .  ..>  / 
1  :4^  presaatiflg  mj  letten  of  intiDd^otknUdhiaaat  aaaM 
HMclock  Ui  the  mamii^;  Jbe  ahowad  n^iato  ajnNa% .iha  mUa 
f)f;ivbi^  iWotacorafad  vith  Jbixd«c«gQi»  .awl  ^the  fcecjuM^ 
^<igm  ca^i  f»  ObsOTVig  that  t  «ml  gmygaed  at  thaman^ 
bv of  hiaqoropaniona^  be obiened,  <* AU  >a«i. Eii|^iynnaf 

Ji;  am  not  aoaaewhat  difiaiaatly^made  to.aiiy  joC  jv%  aadihai 

in  thauc  di wHwatJonit  .Uka  ncBaj.  aadL  i£lhar  waae  hut  of  oaiia 
oonsequenoe,  the  pecuUiritjr  of  th^  rhafacrewi  jpMifct  hawfc 
been  as  well  delinaated.  I)o  you  tbinkt**  said  h^.tuniipg  bit 
eyai  tQ  Iwo.bMutiiiil  dog$  at  his  feet,  which  were  odaavaor- 
i^g  to  gun  his  attentioo,  ^  do  you  think  that  these  little.pata 
possess  pride  and  aawty  iiVa  man  r  *^  YtB,""  hmid^  ^  1  kure 
lemarked  their  vanity  freqtuently.''  <<  We  will  call  bqlh  SwiU 
ii^  into  action,^  said  >9;;he  tbep.  <W»Md  the  whelp,  and 
took  it  into  his  arms;— <*  mark  bis  mother's  offendsd  pridi^** 
said  he,  as  she  was  widkiJElg  quietly  across  the  chamber  to  bar 
flsat;  '^doyoutUttki^wiU.cQme.ifl  eall,!)^?^  ^^Q^fiff^"^ 
I  answered.  *<  No,  not  at  alL^  He  made  the  atteaqpt  but 
aba  heeded  not  the  hand  she  had  »  earnestly  eodeinRfittiw 
^talibk  but  an  iasttfit  faefoie^    «  She  witt  nol  spaakeaame 

tt^dajsT  aaU'-die  doi^r*  

.^  B»:ihea  .^haoqbad  to  ma  dke  pniiliiilij  of  mangp  ofUl 
hkds,  jmd  I  wna  asufaadied  to  find  t>M<  ha  fliiiiiJ^nntiyit 
aba  with  thra.  di^KMntions'  (if  I  may  be  aliefMd<^ltie%miv) 
'*<*  Do-yoa  Amk'aimn^a  Ine  would  be  wasuid  ^uatf^Sngi^ 
landr  You-ave  a  weiilcl^  and  a  powerful  miiiOf  tmd^ 
tbngas  dte^afidlibiiiMn.  ^ilits  bel^aeli^ih^  ti^'id^ihiil  ^ 
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MMtift;  btttHfis  nefv^r  liasV  1^  <^nnot^  exisf  Sejond  a  cer- 
Uk^fmM.  -Sttdlrit  ymt  itldiMtry;  UtimaliitM  bj  the  love  of 
gtioytlmiyoM  wtidefift  hrspun  otit'befbre  you" are  aware 
ite'iiiittrf  it^ tutidtig;  and  8o'hig|tily  do  yoii  value  cominerce, 
dMt  HMMdi ill  tiki  phtob 6t lielf.lai6wledge,  and  kfk acqttaint- 
atioa  with  Nature  and  her  immemelaboratoty.'* 

I  was  delighted  with  this  oonrersatioA ;  he  seemed  to  me  to 
take  a  wider  view  in  the  contemplation  of  man  than  any  other 
person  with  whoiA  T  ha*%ver  ^cttiiveirsed/  *  During  breakfast 
he  ftequehtly  fed  thelfttle  suitors,  who  approached  as  near  as 
their  iron  bars  would  admit;  **  You  see  they  all  know  me,** 
mSA  he,  <*  and  will  fted  from  my  hand,  esrcept  this  black- 
^rd,  whor  must  gain  his  mors^  by  staihlh  before  he  eats  it ; 
we  will  retke  ^  iiiistant,  And  hi  our'  absenb^  he  w91  take  the 
bread.^  On  ou)*  return  we  %und  he  had  secreted  it  in  a 
cxHiier  of  fns  cage.  '« t  mention  these;  otherwise  utiinteresdng; 
aneodotes  to  dMWiiow  mudi  Dr  Gait' had' studied  ttie'peca- 
Sariiy  oMhe  Smaller  anittialsr 

After  our  Breakiltet  he  ishowed  me  his  extensive  coReitSDin, 
wMeb  I  'flil4't9  purchi(sed  by  an  Engiightnan  ;*  and  thus  end- 
«dlhy  ArOL  'visit  to  the  greatest  nnnrat'^htbsophei*  that"  Ea- 
ro|)e  has  produced ;  to  a  man;  thaii  whotni  few  'were'  iftvcar 
more  rtdfcoleif;  aiAf  few  ever  pursued  theit  betft  mi^re  *deter- 
miaately  <toq)iti?  its  effi^ct^ ;  to  a  titan,  t^oidotie  effteted  more 
elMng^  ih  i^ntal'philbsophy  than  perhaps  My  jpredecessort 
to  a  tnan,  who  suffered  more  peritAi^Shaj  and  y^t  possessed 
radre  pManthfbpyi  than  Ynost  pMiosopHers. 

In  oofriparing  the  characters  of  two  men  wbd,  from  their 
assodat^Kl  labours,  are  generally  spoken  of  at  the  samfc  time; 
we  might  say  of  Dr  Gall  that  he  possessed  the  grtete^  genius, 
iAkVk  DrSptirzheim  is  the  boost  acute  rii^ascft)^.  To  the 
Ibmer  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  dbctriife; 


*  This  statement  is  incorrect.    Dr  Gairs  collection,  we  undersiand,  Is  'not 
yttaiipoMi  oC— B9tTQB.  ... 
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to  the  lottor  tot  to  adaptatioD  toitieftil  puipoiak  •  •€Mttiittlo«> 
nidbed  ut  by  Uie  vastntM  of 'fawnboMe  of  it^imigl-fbilmafkf, 
Spianhm^hy  Ibe  altaolioiis  with  whkh  he- acfanwlf  ik 
Oall  poseeaed  all  the  fgeaim  that  oooiHiaiidt  leipeclt  anil 
Sponheim  the  miabilily  of  diqxMMoD'lhal  ever^ctaMnnri^ 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

•1 
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^ 

•     I  • 

DISCXIURSE  PRONODNCED  OVER  THE  TOMB  OF  BR  GALL, 
37TH  AtJOtlBT,  IB28,  RY  jm  FOSAATf. 

OsKTLRMBN,-^If,  Oil  the  pmeot  oocanion,^  yeu^TMHork  any 
disorder  in  my  ideiiSj  it  is  because  I  am  too  stmigly  aptaled 
by  the  emotions  of  my  heart.  The  ▼iTaoity  of'the  seMimtolB 
which  I  entertained  towardsthe  great-raati  whota  w«bare  just 
losty  is  such  as  to  deprive"  me  of  the  power  to- render  Um  a 
homage* worthy  of  bis  memoiry;  What  aia  irtepa!riil''c'*''^^ 
do  I  pereeite  ita  ^  scientiflc  world  bythedeathof  oAemaal 
--a  bfamk  wfaieh  will  long  be  felt  by  all  the  frii^di  of  scwas 
and  of  sound  philosc^y  •  -But  what  araan  have'wsF  lost* !  •  what 
a  gemus' was  his !  what  a  happy  organisaiioa  NaliiMfaail 
given  Mm  1  Yes!  Dr  Grail  was  one  of  those  privjl^ed  in- 
dividuals whom  the  Creator  sends  upon  the  oartLaft'dia  ii^ 
t^rval  of  ages,'  to  teach  us  how  far  humaa  iaidligfOcat< 
reach  I 

Bom  in  a  smdl  village  of  the  Gtand  Dntchy 
(his  father  a  respectable  merchant,)  our  firiend  did'  not  si* 
oeive  in  the  finf  years  of  his  life  any  oareful  edooatiooi  fm 
any  par^ular  direeticm  to  the  study  of  seieiiee*  Bathia 
natural  genius  canied  him  into  the  eovntry,  and  into^  the 
forests,  to  make  obsesvations  on  buttefflies,  inseotSi  bii|ln> 
and  the  other  tribes  of  the  animal  kiiigdom.    Thela  weie 
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tte'ttOMMneato  of  bis  hahaaey.  In  this  meam&ri  nil^fxii 
fc^aMiing-  «tliRt^»— li  a  oaitneo  m  mtiml  btatMry  exiated,  he 
htfd  gsinil  «n  atnoiHittif  pontive  knowMge  whwh  oeber  diil. 
cbm  of  his  own  age>m  large  towns  'acquire  only  alter  much 
study  mmi  by  the  aattBtaneeof  teaobere.  Tbb  spirit  of  ob- 
serration  was  the  key  which  opened  to  htm  the  way  to  his 
future  discoveries.  He  was  ignorant  that  any  theory  of  men- 
tal phtloaopby  then  prevailed  in  the  schools ;  but  he  had  re- 
nuurked  among  bis  ajnipaaims  iliftwauiwiUwice  of  different 
faculties  with  different  forma  of  the  head  and  positions  of 
the  eyes.  The  progreas.of  biafii«(<  observations  and  of  his 
first  ideas  was  impeded  from-  the  beginning  by  ideas  acquir- 
ed  from  the  aQh(9«ls*  This  was.  tp  have  Jbeen  expected,  for 
they  were  ia .qpp^witiw. to^  bis  owa  eiparienoe.  Regard  him 
as  placed  in  such  a  position,  and  think  what  an  effort  it  must 
have  teqiikedjki^ forsake  the  beaten  path  I-  Memory,  ima- 
giaatitui)  ^udgment^  and  attention^  were  announced  to  him 
aarllie>)Nnmitifvdpoweraof  the  mind;  but.^en  he  turned  to 
iiati|PSv<iit^>teadiQfvtbew9.-he  found  distinct  and  deterimnale 
talents,*-ta  talent  /or  art,  'ar  for  Music,  a  propensity  to  con- 
tradict or  to  fight,  A  swtiaient  of  pity,  ov*  m  feeling  of  adora-^ 
tionv  •  It  beciime  necessary  &»  him  to  pass  from  abstract 
gmanli^  t6tbe  pofliti«e  addtdafiDedj  and  be  did  ao  by  adhcfr- 
ing"  with  'fitmness  U>  hAaaociuiiQlalcd  but  as  yet  ^anpirical  ob* 
awvlatHNw.  '  It  is,  gentlemwi  in*  the  estafalishtnent  of  these 
princapks,  in  the  detenainatian  of  the  diffarmces  between 
the  general  attributes  and  the  fundamental  ^ulties  of  the 
mind,  that  the  first  merit  of  Dr  GalPs  philosophical  researches 
conrists.  By  this,  he  is  widely  removed  from  all  the  pbilo- 
saplMM  who  have  pteeeded  him,  mid  he  has  created  a  new 
pliiil<iio{>by  x)f.'the  human  faaultaes.  His  new.  ideas  will  be 
apprtda^.by  posterity  very  dii^itatly  from  what  they  are 
hy-  faia  eotempmMries.  Most,  even  of  tbose  who  have  studied 
the  works  of  our  learned  phUosopber,  Jiave  imperfectly  dis- 
timguiBhedr  their  aasoatial  merit  aad  importance.  Gall,  after 
having.  fiMd,  by  the  most  dfttrmiaed  perstvaranqe,  and  the 
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even  kings,  honoured  him  with  their  approbation,  and  as- 
sisted with  interest  at  his  physiological  demonstrations.  Me- 
dals were  struck  at  Berlin  in  honour  of  him. 

Arrived  at  Paris  towards  the  end  of  ISO?,  he  immediately 
gave  public  lectures  at  the  Royal  Athenaeum.  The  French 
savans  listened  to  him  with  the  same  interest  as  those  of  Ger- 
many had  done,  and  the  celebrated  Corvisart  was,  among 
others,  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  But,  alas ! 
an  absolute  ruler  governed  France  at  that  epoch,  and  he 
held  philosophy  in  horror.  Nothing  more  was  required  to 
induce  the  courtiers,  and  some  literary  men,  whose  minds 
were  as  pliant  as  their  spines,  to  declare  themselves  the  ene- 
mies of  the  doctrines  broached  by  the  Grerman  doctor. 
Hence  the  ridicule  and  the  ignoble  pleasantry  which  degrad- 
ed the  Journal  de  V Empire  and  most  of  the  secondary  jour- 
nals of  Paris, — ^most  unworthy  means  certainly  of  discussing 
a  science  so  important  as  that  which  treats  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind  and  functions  of  the  brain, — means  which  never 
reached  the  elevated  mind  of  the  philosopher  against  whom 
they  were  employed,  but  which  contributed  greatly  to  pre- 
vent the  study  and  propagation  of  the  truths  which  Gall 
had  announced.  At  last,  however,  his  works  appeared,  and 
several  of  his  eminent  cotemporaries  hastened  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, and  still  follow  the  line  of  investigation  so  successfully 
marked  out  by  him. 

But,  I  imagine,  I  hear  some  one  exclaim^— -<<  With  such 

claims  to  our  respect  and  admiratioo,  what  were  his  titles  in  so- 
ciety ? — did  he  wear  any  of  those  distinctive  marks  which  vanity 
**  so  often  erects  into  proofs  of  merit  ?  was  he  a  member  of  the  lo- 
''  stitute  ?"    Such  titles^  gentlemen^  are  too  common  now-a-days, 

and  too  partially  distributed,  and  GalPs  merit  was  infinitely 

superior  to  them.    By  his  discoveries  he  has  himself  given 

rise  to  academies  and  to  learned  societies,  which  are  now 

spread  over  different  regions  of  the  earth,  from  Edinburgh 

and   London,   even  to    Washington  and   Philadelphia  in 

America,  and  to  Calcutta  in  Asia.     Where  is  the  man  who 

in  his  lifetime  could  boast  of  a  success  equal  to  this  ?    Have 
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most  multiplied  observationa,  the  priaciides  of  the  new  phU 
lofiophy,  passed  oa  to  the  ezamioatioii  of  the  braio.  In  the 
medical  schools,  he  had  heard  discussed  the  funetions  of  the 
liverj  of  the  stomach,  of  the  kidneys,  and  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  but  never  had  heard  those  of  the  brain 
explained.  It  was  then  that  his  attention  was  spedally  direct- 
ed to  the  brain,  and  that  he  carried  on,  simultaneously,  hb 
philosophical  and  anatomical  researches.  You  know  the 
result,,  or  rather  the  world  knows  it.  The  brain^  which, 
before  Gall,  was  a  pulp,  a  shapeless  mass,  was  demonstrated 
to  be  the  most  important  organ  in  existence ;  its  true  struc- 
ture was  discovered,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions was  announced  and  demonstrated  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  astonished  Europe.  The  briun  was  recognised  as 
the  sole  and  indispensable  organ  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  It  has  been  proved,  by  the  aid  of  phy- 
siology, of  comparative  anatomy,  and  of  pathology,  that  the 
brain  cannot  be  a  single  and  homogeneous  organ,  but  must 
be  an  aggregation  of  several  organs  with  properties  common 
to  them  all,  and  with  specific  qualities  peculiar  to  each. 
After  the  demonstration  of  these  truths,  Dr  Gall  was  en- 
abled to  point  out  the  situation  of  these  organs  in  the  braio, 
and  the  possibility  of  ascertiuning  their  respective  functions 
by  the  greater  or  less  development  of  certain  cerebral  parts* 
Such  is  an  abridgment  of  the  discoveries  of  the  incomparable 
man  whose  loss  we  deplore.  He  professed  his  doctrine  at 
Vienna,  where  he  practised  honourably  the  medical  art, 
when  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  and  perfidy^  which  have  always 
a  ready  access  to  power>  prevailed  in  obtaining  a  prohibition 
against  his  announcing  the  truths  which  he  had  discovered* 
Upon  this  he  quitted  Vienna^  and,  during  two  years  and  a 
half,  accompanied  by  his  pupil  and  friend,  Dr  Spurzheim, 
he  traveUed  over  the  north  of  Europe,  Saxony,  Frussiat 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Sweden ;  ultimately  he 
came  to  Paris,  and  settled  there.  During  his  travels  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  of  Germany,  princes,  and 
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\  even  kings,  honoured  him  with  their  approbation,  and  as- 


with  interest  at  his  physiological  demonstrations.  Me^ 
dab  were  struck  at  Berlin  in  honour  of  him. 

Arrived  at  Paris  towards  the  endof  180T,  he  immediately 
gave  public  lectures  at  the  Royal  Athenaeum.  The  French 
savads  listened  to  htm  with  the  same  interest  as  those  of  Ger- 
many had  done,  and  the  celebrated  Corvisart  was,  among 
others,  tee  of  his  most  enthunastic  admirers.  But,  alas  ! 
an  absolute  ruler  governed  France  at  that  epoch,  and  he 
held  pbileeophy  in  horror.  Nothing  more  was  required  to 
induce  the  courtiers,  and  some  Kterary  men,  whose  minds 
were  as  pliant  as  th^  spines,  to  declare  themselves  the  ene- 
mies of  the  doctrines  broached  by  the  Grerman  doctor. 
Hence  the  ridienle  and  the  ignoble  pleasantry  which  degrad- 
ed the  Journal  de  tEnqrire  and  most  of  the  secondary  jour- 
nals of  Paris,— ^most  unworthy  means  certainly  of  discussing 
a  science  so  important  as  that  which  treats  of  the  powers  of 
the  niind  and  functions  of  the  brain,— -means  which  never 
reached  the  elevated  mind  of  the  philosopher  against  whom 
tliey  were  employed,  but  which  contributed  greatly  to  pre- 
vent the  study  and  propagation  of  the  truths  which  Gall 
had  announced.  At  last,  however,  his  works  appeared,  and 
several  of  his  eminent  cotemporaries  hastened  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, and  still  follow  the  line  of  investigation  so  successfully 
marked  out  by  him. 

But,  I  imagine,  I  hear  some  one  exclaim,— <<  With  such 

claims  to  our  reipect  and  admiration,  what  were  his  titles  in  so- 
ciety ?^-did  he  wear  any  of  those  distinctive  marks  which  vanity 
''  so  often  erects  into  proofs  of  merit  P  was  he  a  member  of  the  lo- 
*'  tlitute  ?''    Such  titles,  gentlemen^  are  too  common  now-a-days, 

and  too  piartiaily  distributed,  and  QalVs  merit  was  infinitely 

superior  to  them.    By  his  discoveries  he  has  himself  given 

rise  to  academies  and  to  learned  societies,  which  are  now 

spread  over  different  regions  of  the  earth,  from  Edinburgh 

and   London,   even  to    Washington  and   Philadelphia  in 

America,  and  to  Calcutta  in  Asia.     Where  is  the  man  who 

in  his  lifetime  could  boast  of  a  success  equal  to  this  ?    Have 
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Socrates,  Arutotle,  Galileo,  and  Bacon,  when  alive,  witneas* 
ed  any  parallel  to  this  ?  Shade  of  my  defMUted  friend,  in 
spite  of  some  contrarieties  which  you  met  with  in  life,  I  shall 
always  console  myself  in  thinking  that  on  earth  you  were 
happy. 

As  yety  gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  only  of  the.  man  ct  ge- 
nius, of  the  profound  philosopher,  but  in  our  loss  we  iiave 
something  more  to  regret.     I  have  not  alluded  to  the  quali- 
ties of  his  hearty  to  the  deep  sentiment  of  juatioe>  aiid-  tbe 
warmth  and  constancy  of  benevolence,  by  which  be  was^Ka- 
tinguished.    Time  does  not  permit  me  to 'dwell  upM  all 
these  qualities ;  but  artists,  young  physiciaos,  and  nmay  utt* 
fortunate  persons  of  every  condition,  now  testify  by  their 
tears  the  loss  dT a  benefactor;  and  they  do  not  exfeot  aaoa 
to  meet  with  another  man  who  will  hmsh  kindness  with  lesa 
osleotetion  and  giealar  readiness,  good^nature,  and  simpli- 
city.   These  cannot  sufficiently  deplore  his .  deaths  but  tbey 
will  make  way  for  a  moment  to  those  rich  patiente,  to  prinees, 
to  the  representatives  of  kings>  whom  his  art  restored  to 
health,  and  allow  them  to  bear  witness  before  posterity  how 
often  Dr  Gall  came  to  implore  their  aid  in  solacing  and  as- 
sisting unfortunate  but  deserving  men  of  talent,- whonv his 
own  means  were  inadequate  to  reheve.    Let  these  persoo- 
ages  tell  us  too  whether  Grall  ever  solicited  their  {»otection 
for  himself^  or  if  he  did  not  always  beg  it  for  others  I    And 
you  also,  relatives  and  friends  who  have  lived  with  him  in 
the  intimacy  of  domestic  life^  add  your  voice  to  minci  and 
say,  if  ever  he  refused  his  help  to  a  sufiPering  being  ?    But» 
alas !  we  must  now  separate  for  ever  from  all  that  remains 
of  this  excellent  man ;  and,  after  having  known  him»  bow 
cruel  is  such  a  separation  !  Adieu !  my  excellent  friend^  in- 
comparable genius !  Thy  memory  will  live  among  men  so 
long  as  history  shall  exist ;  and  thou  wilt  live  in  my  heartso 
long  as  I  shall  have  life.    Adieu !  then,  for  the  last  time. 
^  ^^eu ! 
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mn^'Wiixhe  m  mtife  as  evar.  These  obsery^^ions  woiild 
9Q^.l0..prcive  .1^  mania,  monomiEuiia,  hypocbondviau8>  8eo. 
9mtiWf0te9X  djismiwsriMMl  tbat.we  shCHild  ficst  ^ncWvour  to 
wimfMfet  tb»  pbj^Mc^l  incapafiiiy  of  the.  ii^ured  ocgansy. and 
a^Wiffdac^^finn  die.ciireby  regmm  aad-iaondjnwtrghtf  . 
.  Su>  whila  we  give  our  cordial  assent  to  the  oudiae  of  the 
^tem,a4«ocated  hy  the  BhreBolqgiits,  yet  we  are  by  na 
means. afortw^  ti^.tJie  localities  tb^y.  have  pitched  on  as  the 
(9l|iiasc/cbiie%,a>o^ei;ii^.in.ih^  eydutioo  of.theji^  if  we 
m»y  «3(s|Mk,.areiOQsrfict ;  bequne,  in  the  firnt  pl^oe,  it  is 
very  pdoobaUeithftt  it  may  J^egipi^  tb^  c<M>peration  of  .ti^  or 
miMPe  organs*  la  wpr^4i^  eiven  the  mo8t>iiople<idea;  mkI,  set. 
iNmdly,  Jreatty  do.tHnk  it  would  req^iire  an  ifniqensity  .of 
oiiqecvatiflsit  Md  comparison  oi  beadsrctf  ^very.  siae  and  form, 
beside  difsectipiis  of  cases  sucb  as  the  present^  before  even 
the.fiuwiion^.  a*aingjbrpoKtioaof  .the  brmn  oould  be  per* 
Buuiently  estaWshed,  |um1  far  more  before  die  whole  oi  the 
eirgai\s  eomposiqg  the  .brain  could  be  redui;:ed  into  anything 
libo&aysleiiK.  .<  . 

The  Phrenologists  have  gre^itly  injured  themsdves  by 
their  pertinacity  in  adhering  .t9^.system ;.  (oFf  instead  of  malf^ 
ing^obsetfvattctosi  and*  vseording  ftots  to  serve  as  materials 
foe.  some  futpte  buildis^g  of  the  science,,  they  have  at  once«a- 
8«iii«Mi'thaf,t)Mr  Forjkiis  sQi>«{i»ciaa  ta  be  pmetMaUy  ive. 
fuU  Now  lUa  rapidity  of  pecfte^oa-  has  acver  ojbtaiwd 
with  as^  Gif  the  scieoces  depending  op.  observation^— «  re- 
mark o£iwhioh  the  sci^ice  of  medicine  affords  many  a.  me- 
lancholy example^.  .     .   . 


I  • 


.     .  Memarks  by  the  EdUor. 

.' AbwAt  sii^monthsago.  we  were  fasvflnaned.withan  account  off 
the  preceding  case  by  a  phrenabgiGal  oofrespoiideiit  in  Oupar^ 
wM  bad  .known  the  deceased,  and  been  present  .at  tbeexanuh 
natioii  o£  th^.bady  after  dealb*    Sincei  that  titne^honaver, 

* 

thb  preceding  more  odmplets  history  of  it  has  been  pub* 
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of  eoawe  to  woaat  it  —  nnMpnWj  and  to  nil  fli  Imhi  te 

lowing  «>irigiiesdaMnilo£rtiirb  Ins  dMNig^;  bM 

die  ides  gUDfid  gimundy  and  in  ft  feif  jcan  took  » 

hold  of  Us  imngiiMtioD,  tiMit  what  wis  ftwwily 

gnttcd  M  pcwdUe^  now  becsae  wilyf  <h  blimh 

cameof  sfpptcheami*    Hem»luagif  attoBpfesd  to 

bis  beoet 9  but  avuwed  it  opewgry  and 

Us  best  friends  aiid  acgpajntsnop  s  cf  bsiiig  nscc— ly  to 

ingbin  mider  iIb  inlilenee^' and  biMiig  Um  in  n 

slirteofdarai.    His  nigltts  in  facnstqncnec  bewe  fcwsitj 

dMtofb^  aad  be  seldom  obtained  aqr  sttbrfiMA^  if 

be  did'Sleep,  he  was  totiaentsd  by 

<ither  stmoge  phaotasnib    His  notion  of 

wai,  -that  eertuki  infividiuds»  who  had  an  uMipathy  tobiH^ 

eonld  wield ^.wiil'an  iafc— w  mwsk  Ih—l.  of  so 

natare  astedefwise-Mta  of  efeiy  Und-  «f 

keep  htm  in  a  csptinnal  stale  of  dienemfiwtsMd  anarieQr^ 

He  invested  "these  mesrififef,  as  he  «allsdttheii^  wttfirast 
power.-  No  place wto  pioof  ftgsinst  their  nisBgnilytBorconM 
distaneersstnniit.  Hewent  toFi&risintheyasr  18flS»  with 
the  Tiew  of  escaping  from  it,  but  he  fooad  its  iwftienre 
Ihereaigfeatasat'hoawr-  He  freqtMntIf  4illiag  the  i^t 
eould  hear  his-enemies  planning  schemes  Smt  his  anaoyanee. 
In  UarioMgiaation'they  had  leeoutse  to  esnry  kiad-ef "ter^ 
nent  wUch- the 'most  wicked  end  iiiqnisif  oiiel.  •  minds  cdidd 
infoity  sod  wet^  iaenonble  and  persevering  rin  thsiradncka. 
In  the»night*tiiae,  fce  example,  they. would  »s8t*on  Uabraast 
withtbe  weight  of  a  millstone,  deprive  him  of  sleep,  distnrb 
Msd^sstkn^lecknp  his  bowels,  &e.  blx;  at  efkar  times 
they  would  stimubtte  the  bladder  and  rectum  sO'  powerfnily 
and  so  immediately^  that  he  hadnot  timeto  undDsss-Umsdf ; 
and  on  some  weasiens  they  would  take  such  unwaiTantaUe 
hberfties  with  him^  Ihst  he  was  comp^Hed,  iD*aalf«dcCHMerto 
soar  out  loudly,  by  wMch  hetheught  ha  obliiaed  a  rdaaa- 
timi  of  annoyance.  Several  times  he  madeiapplioetioo  tothe 
kical  authorities  to  control  thrir -maUgnity,  and  eveft  took 


bond  /rcAa  sopne  of  his  a<X|aaititaii9eB  tbnt.  tlray  abould  cea» 
to  dttlurb  lum;  Oa  all  other  sabjeou,  '^HFiiig.  Ai&oal  11M19* 
netimj  his  jod^oieBl  was  aoiupdy  and  indeed  in  teaMwng  h^ 
Minoed  much  acuteoew  v  a  itratiger,  in  abort»  when  th^  |ie^ 
auKar  aubjact  waa  noi  l^talad^  ccaild  not  dataot  any  tbmg 
nwiaiial  about  bun*  Latterly*  hilweTar>  ha  complaiottl  of  an 
im|Mknieiitia  jnamofy;  and  that  of  a  pecnliar  kind*  Hb 
oould  not  raeoUaot.^  wofdaha  waa  acouatoned  to  ezpicai 
hia  idaa»  in »  he  would  tfaarafiHe  atop  during  apaaoh  and  la- 
bour Imt tkoai ;  beeeaaMd topcnanvethemaait vereinlua 
aoindy  but  cnnld  not  get  hia  laooUMtion  to  lay  hold  on  than. 
He aotttinned in  thiaatate for  Mv»al  year%  without  iqvpn* 
rently  suffering  in  health,  or  lonng  much  flesh.   . 

About  n  year  before  his  death  he  had  sevesal  attacks  of 
pneumoma  ct  the  left  side.  On  these  occaaons)  though  s&* 
riouriy  ill,  tfaece  waa  aonodacabla  dtfiauky  in  getting hk»to 
submit  to  nedieal  treatment.  Having  a  great  aversian  to 
medanne,  he  eoasidered  it  in  his  ease  as  usdess  and  inert, 
and  by  no  means  oidculated  to  remove  the  eause.  At  these 
limea  the  only  lihance  of  sncoess  with  him  was,  to  admit  his 
)»emises,  but  to  draw  wy  opposite  oaMchisiona.  WiAh  thi^ 
view  we  aoeeded  to  hia  notions  about  animal  riisgnetism^aiid 
held,  Aaft,  so  long  aa  its  influence  was  applied  to  the  body 
ganerattyj  its  effects  wereinnocuous ;  but  so  soon  as  so  poW- 
evful  a  stimidaat  waa  for  any  length  of  time  directed  upon 
any  aingle  organ,  the  resuk  could  notbeotb^wisetban  buvt- 
liil,  and  wooU  terminate  in  inflammation.  In  tbia  manna*, 
though  be  jperrinaoioimly  retained  his  opinion  as  to  ita  cause, 
he  would  allow  us  to  cothbat  its  supposed  effects,  and  sub« 
mitted  lo  be  bled,  blistered,  ike.  &c 

Sbr  sevefid  montha  before  he  died  he  had  a  short  dby 
oougb,  aoeompanied  widi  a  siUloua  sonorous  respumtion ;  he 
comfdainM  also  of  a  severe  pam  in'  the  back ,  wfth  an  oppcea. 
sion  and  tightness  across  the  chest,  which  he  ^mpaied  to  an 
inm  givdle.  He  was  greatly  dispirited,  and  Confined  l||n« 
self  very  much  to  the  boose.    His  pnte  (unless  when  ha? 
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of  course  to  seout  it  as  nonsense,  and  to  rail  at  hhn  for  aU 
bwing  so  vague  a  chimera  to  disturb  his  thoughts ;  but  staXL 
tiie  idea  gained  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  took  so  fiim  a 
hold  of  his  imagination,  that  what  was  formerly  merely  aii- 
mitted.  as  possible,  nowbeoame  matter  of  «erious  truth  and 
cause  of  iq^prehennon.  He  no  longer  attempted  to  ooMeal 
his  belief,  but  avowed  it  openly,  and  *  even  aoensed  aome  of 
his  best  friends  and  acquaintances  of  bring  accessary  to  keq»- 
ang  him  utikkr  its  influence,^  and  holding  him  in  a  cMilinoil 
ctate  of  alarm.  His  nights  in  tons^uenoe  became  gmitly 
&turb^,  and'he  seklom  obtained  any  datirfadory  vest  If 
hedid  deep^  he  was  tomented  by  ojffiremv9  dseattis  and 
other  strange  pbaritasms.  His  notion  of  animal  magnetism 
wan,  diat  e^min  individuals,  who  had  an^asftipatfay  to  him, 
could  widd^t.wili'att  mikii«EMe-i»^r  Kmu.  of  so  mtiigaut  « 
nature  as  todapnneJlitn.oC  every  kind-  «f  eajoyiifeiiH'  and 
keq>  him  in  a  eantkiual  state  of  disoomioEt  and)  anxiety. 

He  invested  these  mninfife^,  as  he  olUed  tkem,  witb  vast 
power.  No  place  was  proof  against  their  maiignityynor'oouU 
distance  restrain  iti  He  went  to  Paris  in  the  year  ISttS^  with 
the  view  at-  escapingiArom  it,  but  he  fhimd  ita  iafloenee 
Ibere^as great  as  at-home.  He  fifequently  during  the  nig^t 
could  hear  his  «i^mies  planning  schemes  toe  his  anaoyanee. 
In  hie  imagination- they  hadteooufse  to  ev^nry  kindef  •tor^ 
ment  which  the  niosi  widked  and  inquiaitonid/nHnds  cduid 
invait>  'and  were  in^orable  «nd  persevering  rip  their  attacka. 
In  thenight*time,  ht  example,  they  would  rest  on  hiabreast 
with- the  we%ht  of  a  millstone,  deprive  him  of  sleep,  disturb 
hia  d^sstkn^  lack,  up  bis  bowels,  &c.  &c;  at  otter  times 
they  would  stimulate  the  bladder  and  rectum  so  powttlnUy 
and  so  immediately,  that  he  hadnot  timeto  undisas  himielf ; 
andon  some iocoaaiana  they  would  take  such  unwarrantdbk 
Ubertiea  with  him,  that  he  vms  oompdled,  in  -self^dclniie^-to 
soar  out  loudly,  by  which  he  thanght  he  obtained  a  lelaia* 
tiin  of  annoyance.  Several  times  he  nsade  appUcntiDn  to  the 
kical  authmrities  to  control  their  malignity,  and  even  took 


bond  6wi  BCNne  of  bis  ^^qaaititaQ^ai  thai  tbey  should  cea» 
lo  diilarb  bim.  Oo  all  other  subjequ,  '^iiving  ivtoal  nig* 
fiotiMD,  bis  jttdgnent  was  sowd,  and  i^d^  ui  teasoouig  be 
evinoed  much  acuteness;  a  stiatig^,  M  short,  when  the  f»f 
tuUar-aiibjaei  was  not  i^tated,  could  not  ddaot  any  thing 
unusual  about  him.  Lattwly>  bdwerer^  ha  complained  of  an 
iuqwemeni-ia  jnomory,  and  that  €i  a  peculiar  kind*  Hs 
could  not  xesoUsot  Ihe  w<»ds  be  was  accustomed  to  express 
bis  ideas  in ;  he  would  therelbre  st^  during  speech  and  la» 
hour  lor  Ikem.;  he  seemed  to.peroeive  them  as  it  were  in  bis 
mind,  but  could  net  get  bis  leooUectkii  to  lay  bold  on  them« 
He  eontinned  in  this  state  liar  several  year%  without  app*. 
rently  suffering  in  health,  or  losing  muek  flesh. 

About  la  year  before  bis  death  be  had  seveial  i^tacks.  of 
pweumopia  of  the  left  side.  On  these  occasioast  though  se- 
riouriy  ill,  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  him  to 
submit  to  medical  treatment.  Having  a  great  aversion  to 
medanne,  be  considered  it  in  his  case  as  usdess  and  inert, 
and  by  no  means  calculated  to  remove  the  cause.  At  these 
times  the  only  <ihance  of  success  with  him  was,  to  admit  bis 
premises,  but  to  draw  very  opposite  conclusions.  With  tbiii 
view  we  acceded  to  bis  notions  about  animal  riisgnetism^and 
held,  tiiait,  so  long  as  its  influenoe  was  applied  to  the  body 
generally,  its  effects  were  innocuous ;  but  so  soon  as  sopoi^- 
eeful  a  stimidant  was  for  any  length  of  time  directed  upon 
any  tingle  ofgan,  the  resuk  could  notbe  otherwise  than  hurt- 
All,  mid  would  terminate  in  inflammation.  In  this  manner, 
though  be  |»ertinaoiously  retained  his  opinion  as  to  its  cause, 
he  would  allow  us  to  combat  its  supposed  efieels,  and  sub* 
nutted  to  be  bled,  blistered,  &c.  tic. 

For  several  months  before  he  died  be  bad  a  sh<Nt  diy 
cough, aocompanied  witii  a  silnlona  sonorous  respiration;  he 
comfMned  also  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  back,  with  an  oppres- 
sion and  tightnem  across  the  diest,  irfncb  he  compared  to  an 
iron  pnlle.  He  was  greatly  dispbited,  and  confined  l|||n'. 
self  very  much  to  the  bouse.    His  pulse  (unless  when  Ito' 
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was  labouring  under  one  of  bis  inflammatoipy  atta«4ifi,'  irheit 
it  was  bavd  andquiek^)  felt  always  soft,  equable,  de^9^9»ited; 
and  feeble^  bat  aever  interraiMtot.  The  sound  of  the'hteit 
was  bardly  peoMplible,  but  iai  oenMwtioDs  appaik^d  'rtgu- 
kr.  The  lower  fmition  of  the  left  breast  and  back  soiMAed^ 
flashy  on  percosuon,  and^the  iMpiriilion  in- those 'pkoes'Wfli 
not  pesceptible  by  the  stetifosoope ;  but  higheif  ii^,'  alid  <<^ 
poflite  the  faifurcatMNi  of  the  trachea,  it  was  sibilant  and'saoer-^ 
ous*  It  was  ccmsidered  that,  in  addition  to  nionomama,^he 
laboured  under  cbrcMiicbronGfiitisy  with  someb^paiiaationof 
the  lower  portion  of  the  left  l»ng;  and  ttom  th6  tMrtment 
applicable  to  these' he  derived  relief,  though  the  noisy  respi- 
ration  never  left  him.  -   .       -  r    > 

On  the  day  of  his  death  he  bad  invited  a-few  friends  to 
dine  with  him.  They  had  assembled,  and  all  was' ready, 
when  suddenly  thrir  worthy  host  was  seised  widi  coughing, 
hawking,  and  spitting  of  bhx)d,  whieh  increased  so  rapidly, 
and  came. forth  in  such  vast  quantity^  that  in  a  few  mtnutes^ 
being  unable  to  expel  it,  he  died  suffocated. 

Diaf^cliofi*— ^The  extreme  suddenness  and  singuhnty  of 
hb  death  created  a  desire  on  the  part  •  of  his  acqurintand^ 
that  the  cause  of  it  should  be  ascertained  ;  I  therefore  exa- 
mined the  body  in  company  with  Drs  Gtace  and  Spans. 
The  body  was.  not  emaeialed,  there  being  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  cdlulor  membrane.  In  the  cavity  dt 
the  abdomen  we  could  discover  nothing  unusud,  unless  that 
the  liver  was  considered  larger  than  natural,  but  not  diseasM 
ia  structuie.  In  the  chest,  after  the  aterniim  and  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  were  removed,  we  found  about  a  pint  of  fluid 
blood  in  each  of  its  cavities.  There  was  interlobular  adbe- 
sian  of  the  left^lung,  but  none  between  the  plewa  cortdKs 
and  fidmomMs.  Its  inferior  lobe  fdt  hepatiaed  and  com- 
pielely  gorged  with  blood,  the  bronchi  and  air«odls  being 
filled  with  it.  After  tying  the  Uood-vessds  in  the  ndgb- 
bottthood  of  the  heart,  we  endeavoured  to  remove  the  trachea, 
bionchi,  and.both  hmgs,  from  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  in  drder 
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tagwe  u0.iiHNre.rotBi  to  Iniee  thesodnieof^Udod^  '  Indlmig 
tiiis.ive  dkcoreMd  a  large  aoetimm  of  tha^deeboKKi^tlMM^ 
cic  aarta  ;  It  bad  iu  seat  in  Uiat^esael  iniwedtatdy  after  i« 
giiRe».off  the  l«ft  uibclawiaB»  cootaiB^  about «  poaiid  af  i- 
1k!UKhm  inilteriii  conmrtrie  hyera^  ooanfnod 'dbe  wtK^e  cyu 
li9dePjo£  th&inbey  and  pvaaaed*  sliongljr  ontbe  roots  of  ^ 
hmadU.and  on  the  vevtebne^  tfae  back,  so  that  a  conridar* 
able* portion^ of: 4ie mtdmswas enadad and  abfloMbed.  Oln 
mioittirijr'  asamiaiiig  its  :oonnezions  nmA  the  sanrounding 
part%iiia*f(ittiid  a  large  opening  oownwinioating'witb'the  le^ 
baonqUaL  bmnch^oCitbar  traohe%  the  rupture  into:  wbiob  «df* 
fiaiently  asplained  iba  auddennass  ^of  death,  and  Ae  pvesenee^ 
of  blood  in  that  tube  and  other  parts  of*  the  Jungs.  The 
right  Ixing^  tboDgbifiliad  inih -blood,  was  other  wise  perfectly 
healthy. 

We  qpened  the  OOTky  of  the  eiaaiuin,  and  bbserf  ed  iridt 
soiae.attenlion  the  oondkion  of  the  brain.  The  veins  on  its 
■arlaoe^  and  psrticiilarly  where theyentartd the kmgktidiaal 
onus,  were  very  turgtdiwitb  blood ;  but  thki  we  oonsideredfls 
accidental^  and  arising  ttfom  4he  suffocatiiig:iiiaaner  of  death. 
There  was  an  ioflansmatory  deposit^  af^reatly  of  old  stand- 
ing, under  the  aiaohnoid  ooat,  witbthiakeaing  of-  the  mem- 
brane itself^  and  adhesion  to  the.pafts  beneath  -for  about  die 
spacaof  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and<  one  in  breadth, 
oo  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  midway  •  between  the 
crigiA  galU  and  the  level  <tf  thecoosmancement  of  the  lateral 
sinuses.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  under  this  spol 
waa  not  changed  in  iqftpearance,  or  altered  in  structure  We 
could  observe  no  other  morbid  altettition  in  any  part  of 
the  membranes  or  of  the  brain  proper,  either  as  to  softening 
or  hacdeningy  or  otber  ascnibid  change.  Nor.  waa  there  any 
watery  deposit  in  the  lateral  ventrJaha,  or  any  4hielcaGAng  ef 
their  lining  membrane  The  cerabeUumj  UA^r  mmmtatt, 
wiiduBacikmguUiy  and  all  the  nerves  issuiagfrom  the  brain, 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  natural. 

Remarks.^'^We  have  seen  from  tbc  dissectaon  that  our  pa- 
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licti  lafabor^  muler  not  only  an  iUuaory  complaint^  but  also 
under  a  serioua  organic  disease,  which  escaped  detection 
during  life.     This  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  to  whidi  people 
in  his  condition  are  liable.     They  feel  aTariety  of  imaginary 
sensations,  soffici^itly  intense  for  the  time,  but,  from  then* 
evani^sceoce  and  sudden  diange  of  character,  they  are  littk 
regatded  eithor  by  the  patient  himself  or  his  attendants. 
«   Occasionally,  howev^,  these  decepdye  symptoms  are  mixed 
with  those  arising  from  actual  disease ;  and  it  is  from  a  com- 
bination  of  this  kind  that  arises  the  difficulty  of  separating 
the  true  from  the  fidse ;  but  whenever  they  begin  to  assume 
a  permanency  of  diaracter  and  ntuation  they  oogbt  to  be 
considered  as  real,  and  demanding  attentive  conrideration. 
For  example,  the  fixed  burning  pain  which  my  patient  long 
complained  of  in  his  back,  and  a  sharp  lancinating  pain  which 
he  referred  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  'were  both  evi- 
dently owing  to  disease ;  the  first  caused  by  the  erosion  of 
the  Tertebrss  of  the  back  from  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism, 
and  the  latter  to  inflammation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  left 
lung.    Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  both  these  pains  frequently 
subsided  and  disappeared  for  days  and  weeks^  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  of  an  anomalous  character.     Here,  there^ 
torey  the  distinction  between  the  true  and  false  symptoms  i^ 
not  so  easily  drawn ;  and  when  the  patient  labours  under  a 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  aitiu 
btttes  all  his  feelings  to  some  uncommon  cause,  as  in  the 
firesent  instance,  it  is  exeeedinfa^y  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just 
diagnosis.     The  sibilous  and  sonorous  re^iration  was  evi» 
dently  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism  on  the 
roots  of  the  bronchi,  particulariy  the  left,  dimmishing  the  ca* 
libre  of  thetdbe,  and  thereby  obstructingthe  ingress  and  egrem 
of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs.  There  was  no  intermission  of  the 
poke,  because  die  aneurism  was  seated  beyond  the  giviug  off 
of  the  subclavian  arteries,  neither  had  he  ever  any  unusual 
pulsation  in  the  chest,  or  any  labouring  or  palpitation  of  the 
heart.     The  latter  organ  was  found  healthy,  which  accounts 
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&>r  ita  natural  adion ;  and  the  only  incltcailuni  of  the  ifiseaaed 
aorta  was  an  indeaci&aUe  anxiety  and  parpetuai  uneaainesa, 
whicb  be  was  unable  to  refer  to  any  partuaular  place,  wbieh 
constantly  tormented  bim,  and  which  be  aa  constantly  refen. 
red  to  some  invisible  agency.  I  do  not  think,  however,  Aat 
the  disease  in  the  ehest  bad  anything  to  do  with  the  abarr»- 
tioB  of  mind,  although  it  might  contribute  to  exaq>erate  it. 

The  hallucination  in  reference  to  animal  magnetism  is  a 
sdbgeet  much  more  difficult  to  unfold,  as  its  investigation 
embraces  the  connexion  subsisting  between  mind  and  matten^ 
That  this  haUucination  was  caused  by  an  irritatbn,  or  chro- 
mc  inflammation  of  a  fixed  part  of  the  aurface  of  the  brain, 
qipeara  to  me  exceedingly  probable ;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  an  inflammatory  deposit  under  the  covering  men»- 
hranes,  with  adhesion  to  the  substance  beneath,  was  found 
on  dissection  affecting  a  small  apace  on  the  aurface  of  the 
brain ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  mind  was  unhinged  only 
on  one  particular  point.  On  all  other  subjects  bis  judgment 
was  entile,  and  he  could  discourse  as  rationally  as  any  other 
man ;  and,  in  like  manner,  on  dissection  we  found  all  other 
parts  of  the  brain  perfectly  heakhy.  There  would  appear  to 
be  something  here  like  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  I  shall 
not  ffo  so  far  as  to  maintain  with  the  Fhreooloffists,  that  the 
mental  powers  of  man  and  other  animals  depend  upon  the 
siae  and  development  of  certain  parta  of  the  brain,  or  that 
the  peculiarities  of  individuals  are  always  owing  to  a  peou- 
liar  conformation  of  that  organ,  merely  because,  from  mit 
having  yet  directed  my  attention  to  that  subject,  I  am  un- 
able to  form  any  precise  opinion  on  the  matter ;  but  from 
what  I  have  heard,  and  the  notice  uken  of  it  by  some  per^ 
odicals,  I  think  it  bears  in  the  outline  a  great  degree  of  plau- 
sibility. 

It  is  exceedingly  natural  to  think,  that  the  oigan  thioo^ 
which  alone  are  manifested  the  thanking  powers  or  mind  of 
an  individual,  must  be  ioflueaced,  or  entirely  subverted,  ac- 
cording as  the  brain  is  either  simply  irritated,  or  altered  and 
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d«8tiroyed  in  stractune,  beoauBe  the  Cite  thing  hkifypemci* 
other  organs  of  the  body.  Further,  it  in  jMobriiltf  'that  ail 
the  nerves  of  sense  have  a  distinct  termination  itf  thift  brainv 
or  that  certain  portions  of  it  are  peculiarly  destined  far  the 
devek)ipaient  of  these  senses.  Hence  the  sense  of  bearing 
flH^  be  affiected*  without  injuring  the  sense  of  si^.  '^And  if 
this  condition  hdd  with  regard  to  the  external  senses,' k  it 
extremdy  reasonable  to  think  that  the  like  circmnstanoe  ob^ 
tuns  with  the  internal,  and* that  each'  has*  a  focoled  portiiMi 
of  the  brun  through  which' it  is  pecollkrly  Tttunifcated ;  and 
by  consequence,  if  any  of  these  ports  be  injured  or  desftrt^yftJ, 
ti^  INPoperties  of  the  mind" whicb  depenll)  on' them-  wiH^hi 
like  manner  be  injured  or  destroyed/  The  difBcnlty  of  the 
science  would  appear  to  consist  entirety  in  discovering  these 
parts,  and  allotting' to  each  its  proper  function.  -  To  aeeom- 
pliril  all  this  would  require  flin  immenffitf  of  bhfiervatMm  eoni. 
tinned  through  many  years,  nay  ages;  but  notwitbstanding 
tlMse  acknowledged  difficulties,  if  thepropoiitioiibefciiDded 
in  truth,  they  ought  to  deter  no  one,  desirous  of -trsKing  N»* 
ture  to  her  utbost  recesses,  from  «tttenif9itiag'<to  sumount 
them;  for^  if  this  object,  could  once  be  attaincidl,  AentiB  no 
doubt  that  it  would  gretftly- contribute  to  sinypH(y>the  treaft- 
nMnt  of  diseases  of  Che  brainr.  The  nmd  itself  is  totally  un*-' 
susceptible  of  disease ;  ibr  who  can  suppose  that  on  inaorpo- 
Md  substance  is  liable^to^Kseasedactidn  t  It  is  an  obstnio- 
tion  «r  obaeiHity  in  the  organ  alone  that  cauaei  an  impeffiK^ 
tion  or  obscurity  in  the  mind,  in  the  same  way  that  dnH 
spectacles  will  always  convey  images  to  thedptic  nerre  la 
a  dim  manner.  If  they  happen  to  be  stained)  then«ll»ikvage8 
will  come  to  the  mind  with  the  same  hue ;  and  should  they 
be  opaque,  none  will  be'  transmitted.  An  opacity  of  the 
Inis  of  the  eye  b  no  ptwif  that  the  optic  nerves  are  hicifaMa- 
tatedfiromreoeiviagthe  imptesrionof issages.  If tbeoptfcky 
be  ramoved  by  nature,  ori  by  an  operation,  the  indmdwd 
will  sae  ^as  befine.  In  like  maomer^  if-  Ae  obatrsetion  or  •  bn^ 
capacity  of  the  affected  part  of  the  brain  be  wmoved^  the 
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min^  vUl.he  w.  wt»e  as  ev«r*  .Theses  ffimfytitiefM  Would 
9Q^.tQ.,prQve;lih«t;  waoia^  monomania,  hypocbondb(iaw>  &o. 
iVI^/oprporeal  disea«eBr«iHi  that. we  should  ficst  ^die^vour  to 
Wtoovetfio  pbjiNcal  incapaaty  of  tbe.  i^ived  ocganft,. and 
a^W«rdaGQi;£imtheciueby  rq^inienaiul-iBoralEaalnwit.. 

Sli>  whiila  wegive.opr  eordial  asseat  to  tbe  oHtUae  of  the 
SiSf  stem j4^iiOCAteA  \ky  the  Fbreiiologiat8»  yet  we  are  by  no 
mean^.fil^vtWf  tbat.the  localitiea  they,  haye  pitched  on  as  the 
orgW. /cbifi%.a>ap^wd.m  the  evdution  of .^ jg(^ad>  if  we 
ipiqr  ao  apeak,. are iOOi;rect;  bectume,  io  the  firiit  fiaefi,  it  is 
very  pHoteWeitbAtit  mo^  ^f^m^  the  g^:0|ier94iop.<»f  two  or 
i9ore  orgapa  to  oxpre^a  eiven  the  most  .siqiplOjidsfi ;  and,  seu 
QfrntSAja  J.rea%.do.think  it  would,  reqiwe  an  Jinfoepsky  .of 
abfiienvatioik  iMpui  comperiscm  of  h^s.of  every  siase  and  form, 
besides  difsectiiw^  of  ca«es  suph.as  tb^  .present,  before  ev^i 
the  function  of-naiogle.portioa  of  the  brain  eould  be  per- 
manently established,  and  far  more  before  the  whole  of  the 
Qxgm^  eomposiog  the  brain  could  be  reduced  into  anything 
like  a  system* 

The  Phrenologists  have  gre&tly  injured  .themselves  by 
their  pertinacity  in  adhering  to  .system ;  for,  instead  of  mak- 
ing obsetfvalidds,  and:  rteording  •  iaots  to  aerve  as  materials 
for  some  future  buiicHi^  of  the  science,  ithcy  have  at  once  asr 
simiMi^tha^tlMr  wor^is  sppfi(«ctraa  toi  be  piMlkally  use. 
ft|l»  Now  this  rapidity  of  pccfite^oa  bus  never  obteined 
with  any  of  the  sciences  depending  on  observation,rHi  i^ 
nark  o£>whioh  tbe  science  of  medicine : affinrda  many  a.  me- 
lancholy example..  ,    . 


Remarks  by  the  EdikMr. 

,  AbcMt  simoontbs  ago.  we  were  fsvoiined  with  an  acDouni  of 
the  precedmg  case  by  a  pbrenologieal  omespoodent  in  Oupar, 
wM  had  .known  the,  deceased,  and  been  present  at  the  exanuh 
nataoii  q£  theibady  aiter  dealb*  Since,  that  time,  bonever, 
th&  preceding  more  c6mplete  history  c^  it  has  been  pub« 
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liflbed  in  tiie  Bdinbin^gb  Medical  aod  Surgical  Joumal,  by 
Dr  David  Scott,  a  very  intelligent  practitioner  at  Cupar, 
who»  on  being  applied  to  by  Dr  A.  Combe,  not  only  cod- 
sebted  lo  itft  apjMrranoe  in  our  Journal,  but  kindly^  added 
such  other  particulars  as  he  thought  likely  to  be  useful.  We 
have  therefore  copied  Dr  Scott^s  paper  from  our  eacempo- 
rary,  and  shall  how  subjoin  a  few  additional  remarks. 

On  first  receiving  the  manuscript  from  our  correqxNideDt, 
we  weie  veiy  deurpua  to  know  the  preciae  ailuatiesaf  the  dis- 
eased appearances  in  the  head,  the  length  of  time  Dr  An- 
derson had  complained  of  headachy  or  exhibited  ayaptooiB 
indicative  <^  cerebral  disorder,  and  dso  hta  usual  hAit»  of 
living  and  of  study*  The  folbwing  extracts  from  a  letter 
to  Dr  Combe  aiTord  so  much  information  on  these  pmnts^  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  lay  them  before  the  reader  :— 

''  Isi,  As  to  the  leat  ef  the  depout,  it  was  frmMLj  under  the 
/^  eifftn  of  Wonder;  and  the  appearaaoe  of  the  farun  was  of  a  dif- 
*'  fereot  colour,  extending  from  that  to  the  organ  of  Hope.  This  I 
"  pointed  out  to  the  surgeoni  present  the  moment  the  bnun  was  se^ 
''  narated  from  the  BknlL  Ne?er  having  seen  the  .faraia  diaeeted 
^'-hefore,  it  it  pesnbie  that  the  organ  of  Ideality  was  also  a  little 
"  tinged  with  the  inflammatory  appearance ;  in  other  words,  that 
''  that  organ  was  likewise  diseiised. 

*'  2d,  Dr  AadenoQ  complained  ef  pain  in  ihe  head  fimr.  eight 
''  years  at  least  previous  to  his  death,  for  whieh  he  applied  oold  ap- 
*'  plications.  His  servant,  whom  I  have  just  seen,  says,  that  very 
**  frequently  she  had  to  apply  eald  water  to  it  for  ^nearly  three  qnar- 
"  ters  of  an  hour  at  a  time ;  and  such  was  the  eztrsma  heat,  that 
*'  she  had  to  change  the  water  repeatedly  during  that  period.  The 
pain  was  confinM  to  the  lbreh«ul  and  coronal  surfisoe,  but  princi- 
pally to  the  latter  region.  It  was  hia  invariable  praetice  to  wet 
these  portions  of  the  brain  every  night  at  bedtime,  and  to  leave 
the  window  nearly  half-open  during  the  night. 
"  Sd,  He  slept  very  ill  aner  his  belief  in  magnetism,  especially 
' '  duriug  the  first  nart  of  the  night  The  servant  says  that  it  was  fre- 
''  quently  four  o'clock  in  the  morniqg  before  he  slept.  When  awake, 
''  he  sometimes  sung  and  whistled ;  at  other  times  he  coraplttned  of 
<< '  the  Invisibles'  annoying  him.  For  some  months,  daring  the-win- 
**  ter  of  1826,he  took  breakfiist  atfimr  in  the  morning;  after  wbidi 
*'  he  generally  fell  asleep,  and  rose  about  mid-day. 

*'  4M,  After  being  seriously  affected,  his  habits  of  living  and  study 
'^  ehanged.    In  partfeuhr,  he  lived  miite  retired,  and  never  caan 
"  into  town,  unless  to  complain  of  '  tne  Invisibles ;'  and,  in  short, 
he  refused  to  accept  of  all  invitations  to  dinner,  excepting  those 
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'<  of  JuMiit  oM«^  mi  nmk  iotiiiiau^utiirtto&et  ;-«4ieiiHl8^%hen 
''  he  returned  from  the  nxvy,  he  associated  with  erery  reepectdl^re 
"  inhabitant  of  the  town>  and  was  almost  engaged  out  every  day. 
^  A»  tivhis  habito  of  atudjr^  these  also  changed  matitiidly.  Ob  his 
*^  return  be  deyoted  hi«  leisure  time  to  the  etudy  of  hk  profession^ 
"  and  in  two  years  afterwards  took  out  his  degree  of  M.  D.  Lat- 
**  terly  the  Doctor  read  a  great  many  French  authors. 
-  "  4Uk^  As  I  hmve  aimdjr  i^dy  Dr  Anders^  was  vary  miiob  in 
"  oompaipy  on  his  return  from  the  navy,  and  had  no  settled  oocu- 
''  pation.  He  was  naturally  very  lively,  and  rather  fickle  and  un- 
"  steady  in  his  motions.  He  was  very  stea^  in  his  attachments, 
!'  and  pesssssed  »  vevy  Ugh  aeose  ol  hoMmr.  In  the  navy  he  was 
^'  actively  employed,  and,  after  passing  the  first  two  or  three  years' 
"  here,  the  change  of  life  must  have  been  great  indeed.  His  com- 
^  paay  was,  however,  nrach  eoorted,  and,  nrixHig*  so  mdoh  as  he  M' 
^  m  society,  it  miglit  be  a  cepsideniUe  lime  4iefore  he  felt  it." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Dr  Scott^s  letter : — 

*  - 

'*  The  peculiar  hallucination  of  mind,"  says  Dr  8.,  "  frpm  which- 
''  finally  ne  so  much  suffered,  came  on  by  degrees.    At  first  he- 
^  made  mention  to  some  of  his  particular  friends  of  a  strange  infla-^ 
**  emse  to  which  he  thought  himself  liaUe ;  and  in  course  of  time, 
**  from  reading  and  continued  thidnng  on  the  matter,  he  became 
peifectly>€onvinosd  that  he  was  subject  to  the  oontiol  of  sone  dia- 
bolical inAueace,  which  he  styled  antmid  mafnetism,  but  in  oom-* 
^  mon  conversation  simply  the  InvuMes.    Of  course  these  ^  Invf- 
^  '  sibles'  were  genendly  some  of  his  aoquaintanees ;  so  much,  how- 
^f  wetf  was  he  convinced  that  these  *  InvisiUesr  possessed  a  terrSdo 
"  power  over  him,  that  sometimes  he  would  address  letters  of  the 
^^  most  supplicating  description,  begging  of  them  to  desist;  at  other 
^  times  he  would  threaten  to  k^  umr  brains  out  or  hb  own. 
**  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  Kfc  this  mental  aflectaaa  was  ovi. 
''  dently  combined  with  some  disease  in  the  chest,  but  which  cer- 
"  tainly  was  not  suspected  to  be  of  an  aneurismal  nature,  till  ascer- 
^  tained  by  dissection. 

.  "  In  stature  ho  was  of  the  middle  siae,  about  5  feet  8  incfaesi  of 
ruddy  complexion,  sanguine  temperament,  and  in  good  condition 
of  body ;  light  eyes  and  hair,  somewhat  bald ;  the  forehead  broad 
at  the  base,  but  rapidly  contractinf  at  the  sides  or  ridgee  ibsmed* 
*'  by  the  tehsporal  muscle,  so  as  to  have  a  compressed  appearance : 
*'  he  wore  his  hair  short,  and  sometimes  shaved  it 

In  dissection  we  were  much  occupied  wkb  the appearanoes' that' 
presented  themselves  in  the  chest,  as' described  in  the  paper.  In . 
Mwittg  through  the  skuU^ap,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  venf  thick 
^  and  hard,  and  difficult  ^performance.  The  dura  mater  was 
''  cut  with  scissors ;  and,  in  raishig  up  theSwo  ades  of  it  towards 
'*  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  inner  layer  or  serous  side  was  firmly 
adherent,  soas  to  be  with  difiiculty  removed  to  the  arachnoid  and 
pia  mater  beneath  to  a  small  space  on  eaeh  side^it.    Tam  aware 
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f*  fiaua  pr^tt7  Ihiokty  al  tab  pl«c6>  sp  u  occasioDally  to  lend  to  de* 
f  CBptioD ;  biit  io  tliis  iMMice  tb«r«  waa  no  dHHcitlty  m  tbt  mmU 
'f  tef  i  th^  lenww  tifla  •f  the  cLiini  n«ler  vufimly  iiouodL  dii»«.  f» 
*'  %\k^  anachUQidi  qpembraiif  by  the  intevveBtion  »  a  fcieigii  mb^ 
**  sitfincfv  whicli  VQ  cwsidevfd  of  tbe  vatuie  of  aa  inflaBiinsfoiy  de^ 
"  posit  of  old  i|ai|duiigr«  beiig  ifae  lame  kind  «l  irwpkatie  exumnkMi 
:-  ^\^  it  frequently  ohiejrred  oi^  tho  murfaco  ol  ocnar  icroin  mem- 
V  hwi«i  luch  as  the  pleur^  or  pefitDMeanv  hindiag  tkt  parts  toge-t 
'/  ^iiar<  Tke  araohamd  itself  itar  tbiofcened  and  opaque^  aad  alad 
"  firmly  all^cM  to  the  nia  mitfer  keoeath.  Tbe  brain  pnfper  hdw* 
*'  der  tb|8  plaee  waaconiidered  bealtby,  ae  well  as  erery  oibevpart  ci 
<'  it '  It  is  difficult  ibjr  me  at  this  distance  of  time,  as  the  diasectiotf 
**  was  »M  made  with  aay  view  to  the  eatahliahmeBt  of  phieaoKigieat 
**  doatl^iMSy  ta.  state  to  yeu  ae  cemstly  as  I  could  wish  the  poriiDir 
''  prechely  occupied  by  the  adhesion ;  but  I  think,  were  yeu  to 
**  take  a  skull-cap,  and  draw  a  supposed  perpendicular  line  through 
**  it,  it  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  vertex,  or  a  little  an« 
'^  terlor  to  it.  At  present,  however,  X  could  not  profess  to  be  muc)^ 
**  more  accurate  than  this,  as  no  mea8U]:ement  was  had  recourse  to^^ 
*^ep  eomparison  with  other  localities.*' 

|t  hfs  oft^p  beei^  observed,  that  persous  whp  are  fond  of 
tl)0  mamelloiM  in  efcry  thiiig,^-«-wha  not  on) j  listen  witb  de^' 
light  to  tales  of  ghosts,  6econd-.dight,  supernatural  agency >^ 
t|C.3i  but  haVi^  even  si  8t;rwg  tendency  to  believe  in  tbem  as* 
reafities,  and  who  have  themseWee,  when  out  of  bealri)^  been 
batniited  by  the  appearance  of  spectres  and  other  horrid  ima-. 
glli«<ioQ9,r-i-are  FemarkaUe  lor  the  great  developmeott  of  the* 
portions  of  the  brain  lying  on  the  outside  of  the  organs  of 
Imitation,  and  now  almost  ascertained  to  be  connected  with, 
the  primitive  faculty  of  Wonder.  And  a  few  instances  have 
occnrred'in  ihaniacs  of  pain  being  complained  of  in  the  same 
region  of  the  head  where  the  mind  was  haunted  by  unearthly 
and  supernatural  appearatices ;  but  in  no  instance  yet  on  ve. 
cord  has  there  been  found  after  death  an  equally  strong  cor^. 
mboraiti^)!!  of  the  coonexion  during  life  between  the  iooal 
disease  and  the  mental  aberration ;  that  is,  supposing  the 
morbid  changes  to  have  been  really  seated  over  the  organs 
of  Wonder,  as  our  correspondent  affirms. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr  Combe,  in  his  paper  on  Inju- 
ries of  the  Brain,  that,  even  if  the  phrenological  divisi^p  of  • 
organs  bad  answered  no  other  purpose  thun  that  of  iiflfording 
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Hs  Imidiiiarks  for  the  accurate  obserraticx^  dT  the  effects  of 
ky«ma  of  the  head  on  the-stete  ei  die  mind,'  it  i^orM  still 
he  downing  of  general  attentbn ;  and  a  better  proof  of  th^ 
propoffltion  than  the  case  belike  us  cannot  be  desired.  We^ 
^iMftioa-  whether  ftfom*  the  anatomical  descripAon^  «tf  the  A^ 
tuatfen  6f  the  disc^as^d  parts  any  two  readers  could  ilk  ujkjn! 
(be  identical  places;  and  we  must  acknowledge^  that,  had! 
BWt  tHdr^ort^espondent  spedfted  the  organ  of  Wonder  as  thief 
seAt,  we  should  have  been  puzzled  to  decide.  In  makinjf 
this  refleedoB,  we  do  not  mean  to  blame  Dr  Scott  for  b^ng 
vague,  but  merely  to  show  that  there  is  at  present  a  positive 
want  of  means  of  accuracy  which  the  phrenological  marks 
are  calculated  to  supply. 

Dr  Scott  makes  some  very  just  and  acute  remarks  on  the 
dependence  of  mental  affection*  90.  disease  of  th^  bma  and 
its  membranes,  and  alludes,  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  liber- 
ality, whifih  we  earaeaily  desire  to^  see^  more  .f)revaleitt,  to  the 
bearing  of  the  present  case  on  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology. 
He  ie  one  of  the  tew  who  eoosider  themselves  ia^ompeteiiC^ 
to.^«dge»of /their imthiri^out having  piwioiis}}! examinedr 
die  ^ideuce^  and  he  19  therefore  entitled  to  et^  irespie^^ 
We-diall.only  aasure  hkii,  that  he  would  himself  beeome  aO' 
excellent  Pbreaologiaf,  were  fhe  ever  to  direct  hia  aditentioii' 
C^tbestiidy* 

•Befoi^  ooBcluAng,  we  caHa»t  oviil*  ealiiDg  the  notice  iSt- 
the  reader  to  the  skimltaneoas  appearance  of  the  headaches' 
and  of  Xhe  IntMNis.  For  iig^i  years  pieitiou»  to  Db  A«-#i 
death,  hetsoiaphnoed  of  pa«  and  heat  si>  ikg  sntePior  pmtf 
^ike  coromt^sui^faee^  and  tiaed  to  Upply  celA watev  toit'^ 
an  hour  at  a  time,  and  to  have  it  regulwly  wetted  at  faed*i 
time.  He  then  slept  il>^  andMshaUueinfition  gained  daiify* 
upon  him,  showing  the  progrsss  of  d&citement  in  tbe'bfaittJ 
The  gteat  ihicknesB  and  hardness  of  the  skull  remarked-  by 
Dr  Scott  were  also  evidences  of  long-existing  increased  ab^' 
tfon,  which  have  been  observed  by  both  Gall  aad  SpursbdiXii- 
itt  chronic  insanity.    From  the  description  olthe  getierid  a»- 
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|i^t  of  Uie  skull-^cap  and  tQemiiraDe^,  ire  think  it  'bif^jr 
ficobaible  tbaty  for  a  connde^ble  time  at  least  before,  deadly 
the  morbid  change  was  not  limited  to  the  anterior  (^art,,  buC 
es^tended  over  the  whole»  and  existed  in  its  highest  intenntjr 
at  the  rejgpon  of  the  organ  of  Wonder.  It  would  b^  rash  ta 
draw  any  general  concIusiQns  from  a  single  fact ;  we  shalk 
^refore  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  and'oaljr 
return  our  best  thanks  to  Dr  Scott  and  to  our  other  oane^ 
spondent  for  their  kind  attention  in  answering  all  inquiries.  • 


ARTICLE  IX. 

* 

phrekoijogy  and  the  quarteblt  retbew: 

To  ike  EdiUar  of  Ihe  Phrenologicai  JaurndL 

$i«»— -At  page  seven  of  the  77th  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Re* 
tiewt  just  published,  one  of  those. numeious  anl^phr€9Vihgi^ 
cffifaUi.  appearp^  which  are  so  often.referr^  to  as  di^rer-* 
ing  the  new  doctrines,  but  which  are  so  inherently  and  lur 
dicroui^y  absurd  in  themselves,  that,  to  any  one  in  the  leaH 
acquainted  with  the  matter  in  dispute,  they  estabUsh  nothing 
gpincontrovertibly  as  the  ignorance  or  foUy  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  seriously  stated.  To  ezLpose  the  groundlessne^  oC 
auch  facts  is  in  general  needless,  as  they  soon  fall  into  obli-^ 
leion ;  but  as  it  is  useful  occasionally  to  let  the  public  s^  the. 
value,  of  the  authorities  on  whom  they  rely,  it  may  not  h^ 
presvming  too  much  on  your  admitted  fairness  and  imparU* 
ality,.  to  request  a  place  in  your  Journal  for  the  correction  of 
the  one  referred  to,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 

In  alluding  to  Dr  Granville's  remarks  on  the  supposed' 

akull  of  Cbarlemi^e,  at  Aix-larChapelle,  the  reviewer  in«» 

readers^  that  Pr  6«  is  too  sensible  a  man  to  be* 

the  gross  quackeries  of  craniqlogy,  and  praises^ 

7 


itttft  A)r  leovittg  k^fodeties  Co  *<  ih^  young  genttemen  ofEdiiri 
**  binrgb)^  <«ttenoitlienibuinp.hiint6rs,  and  their  patron^' Dif 
<*  Spurzhekto^^  of  whbm,  he  8ay8,'<*  ^e  wiH  tell  a  little  an^ 
*^  date  tohidi  we  know  to  be  trueJ^  '- 

f'lor 

*'  bust  with  a  remarkable  depth  of  akufl  from  the  forehead  to  the 
''occiput.  'Ob,  what  a  noble  head/  he  exclaimed^  'is  that !  /t<2/ 
** '  «evfii  inckeei  what  superior  powers  of  uiiad  must  he  be  moxyk^i 
*' '  ed  with  who  possesses  such.  a.  head  as  is  here  represeotcd  l'-^ 
*' '  Why^  yes,  (sajs  the  blunt  artist,)  he  certainly  was  a  very  extra- 


On  Tttithig  the  fttudie  (lays  the  reviewer)  of  a  celebrated  sculps 
r  in  Loudon,  hi*  (Dr  S]Hinsheim'«)  atlentinn  wt»  drairn  .to  m 


"^ '  (Mfdinary  man ;  that  is  the  bust  m  my  early  niend  and  first  pa^ 

Tooke.'     '  Ay,  (answers  the  cranialopst) 


'' '  trouj  John  Home 
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"  '  and  a  stul  more  capacious  forehead.'  *  Bless  me,  (exdaims  the 
*' '  craniologist,  taking  out  his  rule,)  eight  inches !  who  can  tbia 
^  '  be?  This  is  indeed  a  head,— in  this  there  can  be  no  mistake  *, 
**  *  what  depth  of  intellect !  what  profundity  of  thought  most  reskhr 
[*  *  in  that  skull  1  ThLs,  I  am  sure,  most  belong  to  some  extraorn 
'' '  dinary  and  well-known  character/  '  Why,  yes,  (says  the  sculp- 
^  '  tor),  he  is  pretty  well  known ;  it  is  the  head  of  Lord  Pom^ 
«  '  fret.'  J ! !" 

.  As  Demosthenes  has  add  of  action  as  a  quality  of  elo- 
quence, so  in  philosophy  it  may  be  sand,  that  the  first  re- 
quisite for  a  good  fact  is  aocui^y,  the  second  is  accuraey, 
and  the  third  is  accuracy.  Bat  for  none  of  thcase  three  quai 
Itties  is  the  reviewer's  story  remarkable.  In  the  first  placed 
it  must  strike  every  one  as  extremely  improbable  that  any 
man  of  common  sense  or  ordinary  feefing  in  Mr  Chantrey^s 
situation  would  be  guilty  of  the  impertinence  implied  in  thui 
showing  up  to  any  casual  vitttor  the  origiiialy  fai  any"  rank  of 
life,  of  any  bust  which  he  had  been  employed  to  model,  as 
remarkable  for  that  degree  of  folly  or  inoral  debasement 
^hich  the  reviewer^s  inuendo  insinuates  so  pointedly  against 
Lord  Pomfiret.  And,  secondly,  setting  aside  this  ground  of 
improbaUlity,  I  will  peril  my  own  head,  that  neither  D^ 
Spurzheim,  nor  any  other  Phrenologist,  ever  styled  a  sevens 
inch  adult  male  head  **  a  noble  head,"^  or  expressed  astonish*- 
tnent  at  its  occurrence.    And  if  the  reviewer  bad  ever  used 


bw  i^ff^  for  Aat  piiifi99e»  li«  imiU  woaor  hawn  -ftiioowniA 

tiid^,  nine  QUI  of  t9i»  of  tiK  j^dttlt  iftole  pQfft^ 
wear  heads  above  that  size ;  and  he  BVgbl  0veQ  baiwieettfed 
bis  mistake  nearer  home,  aad  witb  i^y  Htde.tittdbfe  ttfUm- 
iel#.  >  Nelxsdy  who  reads  his  article,  for  instanee,  will  for 
<pe  moment  suspect  it  of  displaying  great  ^^jmjfundiiy'^  or 
lUpeiiDrrasKh  ai  mindy.»aDd  yet  wcsse ks  aothor^a  headte  he 
measured,  tind  fonnd  to  fall  within,  or  even  not  to  etceedl 
considerably,  seveo  inches  in  length,  my  faith  in  Phrenelpgy 
Wtettld  be  more- shaken  by  such  a  fact,  weil  attested^  than  bjr 
any  odier  little  anecdote  which  he  could  pen.   To  say,  thei^ 
ihat  Dr  SpurahM9«  who  has  dedicated  bds  life  to  the  olaeiu 
IratioB  of  man,  ever  made  a  speech  such  as  that  ascribicd  to 
him,  so  directly  at  variance  with  every  thii]^  he  has  .eitbev 
pnUishedror  spbken,'i8,  tosay  the  least  of  it,  a  downright 
flbstrrdTty,  wl)lcb  can  be  Kstened  to  only  by  those  whose  ^ie* 
ji^diqes  h«ve  obfuscated  tli^ir  powers  of  peroq^ion,  or  hb$MU 
ed  the  acuteness  of  their  moral  sense. 
.   The  feviewer^s  other  fact,  of  Loid  P/a  cigfat^tnch  llted, 
it  equally  devoid  of  accnraqy.     The  rei^iewer  ^aasrilKs  tiie 
Iduttder  as  having  ooearred  to  Ae  ^  oracle  «f  the  nortkeni 
5^  iiiimp*buitl0rs,^  Dr  Spurzheim.     But  Dr  Borrows,  wfao^ 
in  his  late  work  on  insanity^  also  refers  to  itj  (p^  68^)  «Bs%ns 
it  to  Dr  Oall,  and  moreover  namee  Chantrey  «a  tbe  avtiat* 
ft  matters-  little,  in  one  sense,  to  whom  k  hapfimrdy  if  tl 
faappaiedatdll^  but  it  matters  muck  to  know  oar  what  «ii^ 
Ihotity  we  are  U>  hc&rre'it;  and  wImo  the  reviewer  saya  he 
knows  it  to  be  true,  and  that  Dr  Spmrriieiai  was  thruMta^ 
Jmd  in  Burffowa  sncations  it,  and  gives  GaU  and  Chkatiey 
as  the  pavtifiS)  we  caonot  but  ask,-^Who  is  rights  or  is  aikher 
m^'i^-^ad  we  oaaqol  but  feel  that  the  tet  itself  reqniraato 
ba  estabUshod,  bejbse  any  lefiitation  can  be  asked  fer,**^paf» 
tkutarljr  as  thisis  not  the  only  poiat  of  discrepaQ^  between 
tie  nanatonw    The  reviewer  sayi^  that  Dr  Spuvzfacana  mM- 
9um$d  the  head^  and  gives  the  number  of  aoobes ;  koi  Dr 


Burrows  says  nothing  at  all  about  measurement.  Next,  the 
reviewer  says,  that  it  Wa^  a  hM  Irhicb  was  shown  by  the 
artist ;  but  Dr  Burrows  says,  that  <*  Mr  Chantrey  exhibited 
**  to  Dr  Gall  .^tuwk^  d  nameiaus  heads.  •  The  cranios- 
*^  oopist  selected  OMj  whose  ample  cerebral  development 
f '  g«Te  a  sure  indejt  of  vast  talent*  It  was  a  fac^rimile  ff 
>'  the  head  of  the  Earl  of  P'^-.mf— .t.""  Dr  Burrows  doep 
not  mention  Home  Tooke  at  all,  which  the  reviewer  doof. 
It  may  be  £iirly  asked,  whose  account  is  liie  true  one  here? 
r  Xiastly,  the  reviewer  makes  Dr  Spurzbeim  take  out  his 
rule  to  measure  the  mght-inoh  phenomenon  on  the  shouldei^ 
of  Lord  Fomfret.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  Dr  S.  never 
makes  and  never  rf/krs  to  meaauremente  at  aS,  and  carries 
neither  rule  nor  callipers ;  and  as  it  is  not  easy  to  take  out 
of  a  man^B  pocket  that  which  it  does  not  contain,  I  suspect 
it  wookl  hate  cxceediki  the  profundity  even  of  the  reviewer 
to  have  ektracted  a  fule  ftinh  Dr  Spurtheith's  so  ter jr  dp. 
portufiely^  when  it  contained  none. 

'  I  had  Written  thus  far,  dtr  the  faith  of  the  fttrong  mtertai. 
^videdce  of  the  reviewer's  total  inaccuracy,  when  tlie  Wak^- 
"field  Journal  of  the  9Qth  Pebrdaty  was  put  into  my  hahdi^, 
titating  positively,  on  Dr  ^ttrs^heim^s  authority,  that  *'  0fe 
"^^  wkde*  etory  h  an  %tfrfbunded  aseet^n^  and  that  ^  no  Mfki 
^*  incident  eUker  did  or  coitld  octut ;"  and  the  fact  <ttenti<^ 
«d  above^  that  Dr  S.  never  measures  heads  or  skulk,  i#  M- 
«^ed  as  the  reason  why  it  coM  not  have  happened.  WiMi, 
-then,  will  the  reviewer  now  say  to  **  the  yoting  geiitlenf^  rf 
^  Edinbur^'^for  whom  hii$cdmpassion  is  so  ai^livdy  eitdt^? 
It  is  easy  to  tell  what  he  ought  \jo^\  but  his  ^  little  ^Mli- 
'"  dote**  is  snfllcient  to  tJonviftce  us  that  he  dbcJs  tiot  alWaJf« 
ido  what  he  tmgkt  to  do :— bat,  having  lindeceived  th^  plilu 
Itc,  I  leave  him  to  his  oWn  bonscience,  if  be  have  one^  iMid 
remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 
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ARTICLE  X. 


CASE  OF  IMPAIRED  MEMORY. 


•  > 


Tub  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Free  Press^ 
the  editor  of  which  paper  solicited  our  attention  to  it,  and 
requested  a  solution.  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  offer 
any  satis&ctory  theory  of  the  phenomena  described,  and  re- 
cord the  facts  in  order  to  call  attention  to  and  preserve  them 
till  future  investigations  shall  throw  light  upon  the  subject  :*-^ 

To  ilie  Editor  rfihe  Glasgorv  Free  Press. 

t 

Falkidc,  Jan;  5, 1889.  . 

SiB,-<-A  very  singular,  and  to  me  at  least  incomprehen* 
.sible  phenomenon  in  philosophy  or  metaphysics  exists  bere^ 
in  the  person  of  a  gentleman  now  nearly  sixty  years  of  age^ 
jBnd  who  has  been  deranged  in  his  intellects  since  he  was  ten 
years  old.  His  father  was  a  respectable  merchant  in  Loor 
don,  and  sent  his  son  to  a  country  boardiBg-schooI,  fai  Cb^ 
naghbourhood  of  that  metropolis^  for  bis  edacataon ;  he  had 
all  his  faculties  in  as  much  perfection  as  any  other  boy  in 
.the  school,  untU  one  day  one  of  the  elder  boys,  in  a  frdic, 
j»ized  him  by  the  chin  and  the  back  of  the  head,  and  swuag 
him  round  for  a  considerable  time :  when  he  was  released 
from  hift  grasp,  be  was  found  to  be  bereft  of  his  reason^  and 
bas  continued  so  ever  since.  His  father  being  rich,  and  of 
Scottish  origin,  made  an  ample  provision  for  his  future  sub- 
sistence, and  sent  him  down  to  Scotland  to  be  boarded  with 
H  respectable  family,  with  whom  he  remains  to  this  day,  and 
who  have  resided  in  this  town  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

The  unaccquiitable  circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded 
is  the  strange  effect  this  has  had  upon  his  fnemory.  In  none 
of  his  faculties  is  his  imbecility  of  mind  so  conspicuous  as  in 
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tbe  defect  of  that  organ,  (faculty,) — ^it  is  completely  destroyed, 
— and  yet  he  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  whatever  befd  him  pre^ 
vumstohiaderangemetU.  He  relates  with  accuracy,  and  a  con« 
siderable  degree  of  humour,  anecdotes  of  his  childhood,— 
the  little  tricks  he  used  to  play  upon  his  father,**-»the  advices 
be  received  from  him  ; — ^pretty  sensible  observations  for  .a 
child,  which  he  had  made  on  the  behaviour  of  people  whom 
he  occasionally  met  with  at  his  father^s  table ;  and.  he  still 
retains  the  manners  of  a  person  who  has  been  bred  in  a  su- 
perior sphere  of  life.  He  recites  with  great  glee  his  school- 
boy pranks  up  to  the  very  event  which  deprived  him  of  his 
judgment ;  but  beyond  that  all  is  blank— he  recollect^ 
nothing.  He  will  ask  fifty  times  in  a  day  which  day  it  is ; 
and  if  he  were  intrusted  to  walk  out  alone,  to  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  yards  from  his  dwelling,  he  would  forget  th^ 
way  back  to  it.  As  a  proof  of  this,  a  relation  pf  the  family, 
with  whom  he  resides,  lives  within  that  distance  of  his  pre-l 
sent  domicile ;  and  when  he  goes  there  on  a  visit  by  himself, 
dUhough  the  house  is  wUhin  view  qfhis  own  door^  and  that 
he  actually  resided  in  it  himself  Jbr  some  years,  he  is  so 
conscious  of  his  failing  that  he  runs  all  the  way,  knowing 
that,  if  he  tarried  on  the  road,  he  could  never  find  it  out ; 
and  yet  he  can  repeat  accurately  the  names  of  all  his  former 
schoolfellows.  The  master  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calliog 
over  all  their  names  every  morning,  and  he  frequently  amuses 
his  friends  by  calling  over  the  muster*roll,  as  he  terms  it,  in 
the  manner  of  a  sergeant  on  the  parade.  Various  other  in- 
stances could.be  given  of  this  strange  anomaly,  which  I  think 
is  worthy  of  philosophical  inquiry ;  and  it  will  be  obliging 
if  any  of  your  phrenological  Jriends  can  give  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  by  demonstrating  how  the  bump  of  Memory 
could  be  so  singularly  injured  as  to  produce  this  seemingly 
inexplicable  eflfect. 


m  BB.  seOTfs  C AftS  IW  MOMOlf  AKIA« 

UflbMl  in  the  Edinbuigb  Medimi.  aad  Sutgiod  JowihiI,  by 
Dr  Diivid  Soott,  ^  very  intdligent  praetitidQer  at  Cu{>ar, 
whoy  on  beiag  applied  to  by  Dr  A.  Combe,  not  otily^oB* 
eettted  to  its  appeafadoe  in  our  Joomal,  bat  kindly,  added 
such  other  particulars  as  he  thought  likely  to  be  useful.  We 
have  therefore  ec^ied  Dr  Scolt^s  IP^V^  ^^^^^^  ^^*  cMempo- 
rary,  and  shall  how  subjoin  a  few  additional  remarks. 

On  first  reoeiviag  the  manuscript  from  our  correspondent, 
we  were  veiy-desirptts  to  know  the  praoise  ntiiatie»<tf  the  dis- 
eased appearances  in  the  head,  the  length  of  time  Dr  An- 
derson had  oomidaiaed  of  headacb^  or  exhibited  aymploiils 
indicative^  of  cerebral -disorder,  and  aho  bia  ttsual  haUts  of 
liviog  and  of  study.  The  foltowing  extracts  from  « lett^ 
to  Dr  Combe  aflbrd  so  mtich  information  on  these  points,  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  lay  them  before  the  reader  :— 

''  Isi,  At  to  the  seat  ef  Uis  dsposity  it  was  prsoissly  under  the 
oiftn  of  Wonder ;  and  the  appearaaGe  of  the  bnua  was  of  a  dif- 
fereot  colour,  extending  from  tnat  to  the  organ  of  Hope.  This  I 
pointed  out  to  the  surgeons  present  the  moment  the  mitt  was  8&- 
'^  narated  firom  the  sknll.  Never  ha?ing  seen  the  .faraia  diswctcd 
^'-foefiore,  it  is  pssiihie  that  the  organ  of  Ideality  was  also  a  little 
**  tinged  with  toe  inflammatory  appearance ;  in  other  words,  that 
''  that  organ  was-Itkewiie  diseMecL 

"  2d,  Dr  Aadcma  eomj^jainsd  ef  pain  in  the  heiNl  for.  eight 
"  yean  at  least  previous  to  his  death,  for  whieh  he  a{q>tiod  ccrfd  a^ 
"  plications.  His  servant,  whom  I  have  just  seen,  says,  that  very 
''  frequently  she  had  to  apply  oaM  water  to  it  for «aearlf  three  qnar. 
'^  teis  of  an  hour  at  a  time ;  and  such  was  the  extrsma  heat,  .tihat 
she  had  to  change  the  water  repeatedly  during  that  period.  The 
pain  was  oonfin^  to  the  fiaiehmd  and  coronal  sisrfaoe,  but  prind- 
paliy  to  the  latter  region,  it  was  bis  iavariaUe  .praetice  to  wet 
these  portimis  of  the  brain  every  night  at  bedtime,  and  to  leave 
the  window  neariy  half-open  during  the  night 
"  Sd,  He  dept  very  ill  after  his  belief  in  magnetism,  especially 
' '  during  the  first  put  of  the  night  The  servant  says  that  it  was  fre- 
quently four  o'clock  in  the  morniiig  before  he  slept.  When  awake, 
he  sometimes  sung  and  whistled ;  at  other  times  he  complained  of 
«' '  the  Invisibles'  annoying  him.  For  some  month^  during  tbe-win- 
^'  ter  of  1826,he  took  breut&st  at  four  in  the  morning;  after  whidi 
he  generally  fell  asleep,  and  rose  about  mid-day. 
"  4/A,  After  being  seriously  affected,  his  habits  of  living  and  stady 
ehanged.  In  particular,  he  lived  quite  retired,  and  never  rasac 
into  town,  unless  to  complain  of  *  tne  Invisibles;'  and,  in  diort, 
he  refused  to  accept  of  afl  iovitations  to  dinner,  excepting  those 
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**iilhm  T«^  oUoH  aad  vomk  iolimaUMiiuuttfgiioes  ;-iAemiSf  nAed 
''  he  retumed  from  the  nary^  he  asaociated  with  evjery  reapectal^e 
"  inhabitRDt  of  the  towD>  and  was  almost  engaged  out  ievery  day- 
"  Am  t6»hi8  habits  of  studf ^  these  abo  changed  matsrteHy.  Ob  his 
ratarn  betderoted  hialeisim  time  to  the  stady  of  Mb  profiBssiooj 
and  in  two  years  afterwards  took  out  his  degree  of  M.  1).  Lat- 
terly the  Doctor  read  a  great  many  French  authors. 

ML  As  I  have  abeidy  said,  Dr  Anderson  was  very  moob  in 
oompaiiy  on  his  return  from  the  nary,  and  had  no  settled  occu- 
pation. He  was  naturally  very  lively^  and  rather  fickle  and  un- 
steady in  his  motions.  He  was  very  steady  in  fats  attachments^ 
and  posasHsed  «  wery  high  aensa  of  hoBonr.  la  the  navy  he  was 
actively  employed,  and^  after  passing  the  first  two  or  three  years' 
here,  the  change  of  life  must  have  been  great  indeed.  His  com- 
^  paay  was,  however,  nAich  eooMd,  and,  mi^iliig  m^  miidi  as  he  #id' 
*'  uk  saciety>  it  might  be  m  cofBsidaRahIa  lime  4Ktfore  he  felt  iu" 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Dr  Scotf  s  letter : — 

The  peculiar  hallucination  of  mind/'  sa^  Dr  S.,  'f  from  which- 
finally  he  so  much  suficred,  came  on  by  degrees.  At  first  he 
^  made  mention  to  some  of  his  particular  friends  of  a  strange  influ-^ 
'f  earn  to  which  he  thought  himself  liable ;  and  in  course  of  time, 
^  fiom  reading  and  continiied  tfaiidnng  on  the  matter,  he  became 
*'  peifecti|y<eaBviD0sd  that  he  waa  suhyeet  to  the  contMl  of  eoBW  dia- 
"  bolical  iDfluBBce,  which  he  styled  animal  magsetism,  but  in  oom-* 
<*  mon  conversation  simply  the  Invisibles.  Of  course  these  '  Invi- 
^  *  siblee'  were  genendly  some  of  his  acquaintances ;  so  much,  how- 
^f  aver,  was  he  oonvinced  that  these  '  Invisibles'  possessed  a  terrible 
**  power  over  him,  that  sometimes  he  would  address  lattara  of  the 
^  most  supplicating  description,  begging  of  thmi  to  desist ;  at  other 
*^  times  he  would  threaiteB  to  blow  &elr  bmins  out  or  his  own. 
**  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  lift  this  mental  aifectaoii  was  #vi- 
dntiy  combined  with  some  disease  in  the  chest,  but  which  oer- 
tainly  was  not  suspected  to  be  of  an  aneuriunal  nature,  till  ascer- 
tained by  dissection. 

In  stature  he  was  of  the  middle  siae,  thoat  5  fiwt  8  iachesy  of 
ruddy  complexion,  sanguine  temperament,  and  in  good  condition 
of  body ;  light  eyes  and  hair,  somewhat  bald ;  the  forehead -broad 
at  the  base,  but  rapidly  contracting  at  the  sides  or  ridgeafonned* 
^*  by  the  tefaiponU  muscle,  so  as  to  have  a  compressed  appearance : 
'^  he  wore  his  hair  short,  and  sometimes  shaved  it. 
*'^  In  dissection  we  were  ^uch  occdpied  wkhtheappearaneesthat' 
<'  preseaied  themselves  in  the  chest,  as' described  in  the  paper.     In . 
**  saming  thrcugh  the  skullcap,  it  appearedto  me  to  be  very  thick 
'^  and  hardy  and  difficult  ^performance.    The  dura  mater  was 
cut  with  scissors ;  and,  in  ndsing  up  tfae>two  sides  of  it  towards 
the  longitudinal  %muB,  the  innes  layer  or  serous  side  was  firmly 
*'  adherent,  so  as  to  be  with  difikulty  removed  to  the  aradinoid  and 
^"fin  toKter  Iwneath  to  a  ttnaB  spaeeon  eaeh  side«ef  it.    I  am  aware- 
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f *  f iiius  pr^Uy  Ibickly  at  tlii»  fJucfy  sp  m  •ocas ioQally  to  Icfid  to  4«* 
**  is^piioo  ;  Iwu  io  tliis  iMtame  di«re  was  ao  diiici^ty  mi  tbe  BiaU 
,'f  tepi  tho  lenwi  vMq  #f  Uie  d«ta  waler  was  imlf  hminA  da««.  e» 
'^  ||ie  aaacho^ii  mwmbranf  liy  ihe  intevveatiDa  a  a  fcieigii  Mb^ 
*'  8t|incfL  whioh  wa  owaiderfd  of  tbe  Batme  af  am-ioflaBimatory  de^ 
**  pont  of  old  a^aiKlii^,  baisg  the  laiae  kind  af  hrairiiatic  ezudatioii 
ifiiigll  i^freqnaiitty  ahf^rrei  oi^  tba  wAce  o/  over  attoiBts3ein- 
bnioe^  tiicb  as  tbe  pleura  or  peritoammi,  bindiag-  tiM  paria  tog&t 
Mieiv.  Tbe  apadbamd  itself  itae  tbiekened  and  apaipie^  aod  iit6 
finnly  ^lucbod  to  tbe  ma  aontar  benenib.  Tbe  brain  prapor  w 
^'  der  thi8  plaee  waaconmcred  bealtby,  a»  well  m  mvj  oibcf  part  (^ 
<'  it  It  is  difficult  (brme  at  tbis  distance  ot  time,  as  tbe  disneiioiir 
**  me  9H  made  wkb  aaj  eieir  to  tba«tablkbiDeBt  of  phnaokigk^ 
*'  dostriiief^  to  etate  to  you  aa  cemctiy  aa.l  covid  wisb  tbe  poitiptf 
''  precisely  occupied  by  tbe  adbeaien ;  but  I  duBk,  wen  you  to 
"  take  a  skull-cap,  and  draw  a  supposed  perpendicular  line  tjbrougb 
"  itj^  it  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  tbe  yertex,  or  a  little  an- 
^  testht  to  it.  At  present^  boweTer,  %  could  not  profess  to  be  inuc^i 
^  mere  accurate  than  this,  as  no  nieasuirement  was  had  recourse  tOg^ 
*or  eomparisott  with  other  localities.* 

Ji  h^  often  beeu  observed*  that  persons  whp  are  fond  of 

dii  iMPveUoua  in  enery  t}uiig,--*^aiioe  odIj  Haten  with  de^' 

Hjg^t  to  tales  of  ghosts,  second-^ight,  supernatural  agency,^ 

tfi^  but  hayi^  even  a  a^rqpg  tendencj  to  believe  in  tjiem  a» 

iflities,  aad  who  have  tboiDselT€«,  whea  oul  of  beaMi,  been 

> 

haunted  by  the  appeari^nce  of  spectres  and  other  horrid  ima-. 
g^p^tions,— naie  leiBArkabie  for  the  great  developmeot  of  the* 
poHiom  cf  tbe  brain  lying  on  the  outside  of  the  organs  of 
XmitatuHi,  and  now  almost  ascertained  to  be  connected  with. 
Ac  primitive  faculty  of  Wonder.  And  a  few  iostancea  have 
oecurred'in  maniacs  of  pain  being  complained  of  in  the  same 
icg^o^  of  die  head  where  the  mind  was  haunted  by  unearthly 
aidaiipeniatiml  appearatioes ;  but  in  no  instance  yet  on  te-* 
cord  has  there  been  found  after  death  an  equally  strong  cor^ 
raboratioii  of  the  ooaneuon  during  life  between  the  )ocai 
disease  and  the  mental  aberration ;  that  is,  supposing  the 
morbid  changes  to  have  been  really  seated  over  the  organa 
of  VroDclery  aa  our  oortespotidcBt  affirnia. 

It  has  been  remariced  by  Dr  Combe,  in  his  paper  on  Inju- 
ries of  ^e  BruQ,  that,  even  if  the  phrenoloipcal  diviaon  of  • 
organa  hiui  answered  no  other  purpose  thao  that:  of  «K>rdi!ng 


l|»  Undmarkft  ibr  the  aecurste  ob^rratibft  dT  the  efifects  tft 
kfttritt  of  the  heed  on  tke-stete  of  the  ittbd,*  it  ivooM  sffl 
he  deMniiig  of  gencfra!  atlentbn ;  Md  a  b^t^  ]mof  of  the 
ppopositioii  than  the  case  before  us  cannot  be  dented.  We^ 
^MttioD'  whether  ffomr  the^mtoteroideaeripciioii^  ^  the  s}^ 
tuatiofi  6f  ihe  diseased  parts  any  two  readers  could  lik  upon: 
the  idemical  places ;  and  we  must  acknowledge^  that,  ba^ 
not  our  oop^esfpondent  specified  the  organ  of  Wonder  as  the 
seat,  we  should  have  been  puzzled  to  decide.  In  making 
thia  reieetioB,  we  do  not  mean  to  blame  Dr  Scott  for  being 
vague,  but  merely  to  show  that  there  is  at  present  a  positive 
want  of  means  of  accuracy  which  the  phrenological  marks 
are  calculated  to  supply. 

Dr  Scott  makes  some  very  just  and  acute  remarks  on  the 
dependence  of  mental  affections  m  diseas^r  of  th»  hw»  apd 
its  membranes^  and  alludes,  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  liber- 
ality,  whifih  w^e.^ameaUy  desira  tQ^8tevmqKi&.|}r«ml0lltj  to  the 
bearing  of  the  present  case  on  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology. 
He  h  one  of  the  few  who  toasider  themaelTes  U^OHipetMCr 
to,jiidge^of/their  Iriith*  without  having  piiev]0ii8l5(  examinedr 
the  evidMc%  $mi'bB  w  therefcye  entitled  to^mOf  iiK|M^^ 
We 'irfiaU.only  assure  <him,  that  he  would  himself  basome  am^ 
excellent  Phrem^ogist,  were  the  over  to  direct  hi»  attidniiotv 

tothestudy*  .   . 

<  Befosjp  coB6iu^g,<w0  cannot  ornit^  eaUipg  the  notice  <ft 
the  reader  to  the  siamltaneoos  appearatfyee  of  the  hemlmdbo»i 
and  of  .the  InvkiiU^.  Fov  iigAi  yeatB  pm!tiou»  to  D»  AJm 
death,  hewimptained  of  psia  and  heal  in  ike  iMcMotf  pmtf 
^tke  e<4!00al ^uirfiaet.  and  used  to  apply  cM  walev  to'it*^ 
a»  hour  at  a  time,  and  to  have  it- regularly  wv«ted  atf  bedn 
time.  Ho  then  slept  il),  andhie.halhMiojEitioB  gfioeddipl!^' 
upon  him,  showing  the  pfogiess  of  excitement  iu'the'bf&kU 
The  gteat  iMcknew  enA  hardness  of  the  sktdl  remarked  by 
Dr  Scott  were  also  evidenees  of  lei^k-existiog  inoreased  atri' 
lien,  which  have  been  observed  by  both  Gall  and  Spiir^heilft- 
in  chranic  msanity.    From  the  deseriptioa  of.  the  gefiersl  a*- 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

EDUCATION— ME  WOOD'S  SCHOOU 

Account  of  ilie  Edinburgh  Sessional  ScJuxd  and  the  other 
Parochial  Institutions  Jbr  Education^  established  itt  thai 
City  in  the  Year  ldl2,  zoith  Strictures  on  Education  in 
general.   By  John  Wood,  Esq.    Edinburgh ;  John  Ward- 

[   lawy  1828. 

This  is  a  sensiblei  interesting,  and  instructive  book.  Bat- 
ing some  errors  in  principle,  to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  the 
work  is  by  far  the  best  exposition  of  schooUinstruction  we 
have  read ;  while  the  system  expounded  is  in  itself  the  near- 
est to  perfection,  under  the  same  qualification,  which  has  yet 
been  practically  exhibited. 

The  author,  with  becoming  candour,  disclaims  the  charac- 
ter of  an  originator.  He  has  taken  the  best  of  both  Lan- 
caster and  Bell ; — ^indeed  he  found  tkctt  basis  established 
when  he  first  volunteered  to  superintend  the  Edinburgh  Ses- 
sional School.  But  he  has  improved  upon  both  systems, 
and  produced  results  in  the  working  beyond  any  thing  which 
they  ever  arrived  at  The  Sessional  daily  School  was  an  ac- 
cession to  the  Parochial  Sunday  Schools,  and  is  attended  by 
from  500  to  600  pupils,  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Mr  Wood  is  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  and  sheriflT  of  a 
county ;  and  has  no  other  connexion  with  this  school  than 
that  produced  by  enthusiastic  amateurship ;  which  seems  to 
have  impelled  him  at  first  to  attendance,  by  degrees  to  as- 
sistance, and,  ultimately,  by  consent  of  masters  and  directors, 
to  such  unqualified  supremacy,  as  to  identify  his  name  with 
the  school,  and  render  it  one  of  the  most  noted  lions  of 
Edinburgh. 

Blading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  the  elementary 
branches  of  education  taught  in  the  Sessional  School.    Geo- 
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gfapby  is  Toluntaryi  The  sj^em  is  nx>mtoriaij  the  whole 
ilinoted  by  one  toaster,  and  supetriateiided  by  Mr  Wood. 
The  arrangements  are  exeeNent ;  and  the  whole  present 
a  modd  of  order,  punctuality,  economy  of  time,  and  di- 
*visioii  of  labour,  which  renders  the  maai^ment  of  600 
children  as  easy  as  that  of  a  battalion  of  well-drilled  soldiers 
4>t  the  same  nuiuber.  Bat  the  boa&t  of  this  school  is  the  per«- 
iection  to  which  the  new  system  is  carried  of  rendering  read- 
ing the  mere  vehicle  of  useful  knowledge.  This  is  called  the 
EXPLANATORY  method  of  school-instruction.  Beading  is 
gained  by  the  bye.  That  operation  exercises  chiefly  one  &- 
culty,  namely,  language,  or  verbal  memory ;  under  an  over- 
load of  which  we  have  all  groaned^  in  our  day,  during  the 
dull  and  tiresome  hours  of  the  old  school.  But  the  Phren- 
ologist  can  analyze  the  explanatory  system  into  its  elements, 
^and  show  that  its  attraotions  arise  ftxxn  the  delighted  activity, 
"ttot  only  of  the  knowing,  but  also  of  the  reflecting  faculties 
and  moral  feelings^  An  able  explanator  conveys  ideas  of  in- 
dividual existences  and  events ;  also  of  form  and  size,  weights^ 
colours,  sounds,  places,  arrangements,  and  numbers,  with  aft 
^the  relations  which  subsist  among  these  qualities.  He  goes 
farther,  and  points  out  the  more  extended  relations  of  com- 
parison, and  even  those  of  necessary  consequence.  The  mo- 
ral sentiments  also  of  the  pupils  may  be  kept  in  the  most 
beneficial  exercise.  Phrenology  tells  us,  that  the  activity  of 
every  faculty  is  attended  with  pleasure;  how  great,  then, 
may  not  be  rendered  that  pleasure  which  is  the  fruit  of  the 
simultaneous  activity  of  the  whole  !  Any  one  who  sees  Mr 
Wood  and  his  eager  and  delighted  pupils  engaged  in  a  spirited 
explanatory  exevcise  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  progress  made 
under  his  tuition.  Task  is  unknown,  except  as  a  word  in 
the  course  of  explanatory  definition ;  and  we  hope  yet  to 
hear  it  at  Mr  Wood'^s  and  all  other  sdiools  defined  as  *^  the 
<*  forced  exercise  of  one  or  of  a  few  faculties,  while  the  rest 
^  are  kept  under  an  unnatural  restraint."'  IKfficulties  dis- 
appear,-^^ is  the  zealous  bustle  of  pleasurable  exercise. 
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'    l(f  r  Wbod^s  own  account  of  the  explamttory  syift^  is  thist 

«— '^  Before  entering  npon  the  consideration  of  the  readbg*  derart- 
**  ment/'  says  he^  '^  it  may  be  proper  to  premise  some  genml  met^ 
**  vatioos  on  that  method  of  Explanation  which  has  been  so  highly- 
'*^  approved  of  in  the  Sessional  School.  Its  olgect  is  threefold ;  first, 
^*  To  render  more  easy  and  pleasing  the  acquisition  of  ^he  mechamcal 
^'  art  of  reading;  secondly.  To  turn  to  advantage  the  particnlarinr 
*'  stmctiou  contained  in  every  individual  passage  which  is  read ;  and^ 
"^^  above  all^  thirdly.  To  give  the  pupil^  by  means  of  a  minute  analysis 
^  of  each  passage^  a  general  command  of  his  own  langiiage*  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  method,  that 
all  these  objects  should  be  kept  distinctly  in  view.  With  regard  to 
"^  the  first,  no  one^  who  has  not  witnessed  the  scheme  in  operation, 
^'can  well  imagine  the  animation  and  energy  which  it  inspireL 
It  is  the  constant  remark  of  almost  every  stranger  who  visits  the 
Sessional  School,  that  its  pupils  have  not  at  all  the  ordinary  ap- 
pearance of  schoolboys  doomed  to  an  unwilling  task,  but  rather 
the  happy  faces  of  children  at  their  sports.  This  distituiium  if 
chiefy  to  he  attributed  to  that  part  qf  the  system  of  which  we 
arehere  treating  ;  hy  which,  in  place  qf  harassing  the  pupil  wiik 
a  mere  mechanical  routine  qf  sounds  and  technicalities,  his  «!• 
teniioH  is  excited,  his  curiosity  is  gratified^  and  his  fancy  if 
*'  amused:*^ 

Our  author,  although  a  great  improver  of  it,  does  not  pretend 
to  be  the  first  introducer  of  the  explanatory  system  ;  and  he 
rejoices,  as  we  do,  to  see  it  practised,  not  only  in  such  schools 
as  the  Circus  Place  and  the  Davy  Street,  but  conung  into 
very  general  adoption  in  private  seminaries,— 4)f  ccrurse  with 
very  different  degrees  of  success,  according  to  the  judgment, 
skill,  and  knowledge  of  the  teachers.  With  great  propriety 
he  applauds  the  introduction  of  explanatory  English  reading 
into  the  High-School  and  Academy  of  Edinburgh  as  acces- 
sory (according  to  yet  prevailing  opinion)  to  the  moir  impor- 
tant study  of  the  dead  languages.  We  hail  it  as  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  wiser  day,  when  that  remnant  of  monadMsm,  the 
engrossing  culture  of  the  decid  languages,  wiD  be  very  second- 
ary to  a  comprehensive  and  well-arranged  system  of  explana- 
tory English  reading. 

The  author  proceeds  to  detail  the  application  of  the  er- 
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*  We  hare  marked  the  condosion  in  itaiici  fm  subsequent  fcfercBce. 


planatory  method  to  the  various  grades  of  pupil^  h^nmAg 
with  the  youngest.    **  In  ectplaining^  says  he^  *^  at  tbi4 

**  fttage«  it  is  a  special  instruction  to  the  monitors  never  to  exact  any 
''  regular  definitioD^  but  to  be  satigfied  with  anv  explanation  given  by 
'^  the  child  himself  which  indicates  his  knowledge  of  the  meaning, 
^'  though  it  be  conveyed  in  his  own  ordinary  or  homely  knguage^ 
'^  or  by  mere  signs.  The  great  object,  at  this  stage>  is  to  enliveii^ 
**  what  would .  otherwise  have  been  intolerably  duU^ — to  teach  the 
^  child  that  every  word  he  reads  has  a  meaning,  and  to  form  hint 
f  ^  to  early  habits  of  attention."    Nothing  can  be  better  than  this,  so 

far  as  it  goes.  Useful  knowledge  is. extended  as  the  pupil 
advances,  and  information  in  nature  and  art>  in  so  far  as  it 
con  be  comprehended,  is  communicated.  We  cannot  follow 
Mr  Wood  through  several  chapters  of  these  interesting  de« 
tails»  but  can  safely  say,  that  the  reader  (especially  the 
phrenological  reader)  will  be  highly  pleased  with  them.  The^ 
system  involves  a  very  satisfactory  exercise  of  all  the  fa^ 
culties. 

.  This  system,  like  every  thing  new  that  tends  to  benefit  the 
species,  has  met  with  the  opposition  and  been  subjected  to  the 
ridicule  of  uninquiring,  prejudging  self-complacency^  or  dis« 
guised  self-interest.    **  When,  therefore,^  says  the  author^. 

^  we  consider  the  strong  tendency  which  has  existed  for  years  past  to 
''  turn  our  proceedings  into  ridicule,  and  to  expose  to  the  public  every 
^  slip  (often  so  called,  we  would  add,  from  the  sheer  ignorance  or 
^  un&imesB  of  the  exposer,)  which  every  individual  pupil  has  hap-« 
''  pened  to  make,  the  directors  may  surely,  without  any  extravagant 
*'  ooast,  be  entitled  to  congratulate  themselves  on  a  result  which 
'*  they  would  certainly  not  have  dared  to  anticipate." 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  explanatory  system  of  the 
Sessional  School  appears  to  us  to  stand  a  phrenological  test, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  This  the  reader  must  have  interpreted  into 
an  opinion,  that  there  is  some  shortcoming.  There  is  a 
shortcoming,  and  it  is  very  material.  It  is  fortunately,  how- 
ever, of  easy  remedy,  and  one  or  two  schools  in  Edinburgh 
have  already  taken  the  lead  of  Mr  Wood  in  applying  it.  Hi9 
system  makes  no  provision  for  supplying  the  most  important 
of  the  observant  faculties  with  its  proper  food,  without  which 
all  knowledge  of  the  material  world  must  be  shadowy  and 
imperfect.     This  faculty  of  Individualify^  so  essential  to 
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fdkttittioi^  tiiat  Dr  Gall  named  it  the  faculty  of  EdiieikMKty^ 
b  the  power  whereby  we  cognize  and  remember  individuai 
ipaterial  existences,  and  without  which  we  could  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  external  world.  Its  orgcm^  »tuatedimme-» 
^lately  over  the  nose,  is  prominent  in  chikiren ;  and  the^^ip- 
Mtff  is  manifested  by  them  in  the  ceaseless  avidity  wh|\ 
^hkh  they  examine  every  thing  which  corner  in  tbeir  wityd 
Now  every  object,  simple  and  complex,  in  nature,  furnish^ 
an  idea  to  this  faculty,  and  there  can  be  no  such  idea  wifb« 
out  the  object  being  presented  through  the  senses  to  the  or- 
gan. The  faculties  of  Form,  Size,  Weight,  agtiA  Cofour^ 
will  do  their  part  in  affording  perception  of  the  qualities  of 
the  o^eot ;  but  the  comprehension  of  tHem  all  in  the  indivi* 
iucd  object  is  the  important  function  of  the  faculty  allude^ 
tOr  The  author'^s  system,  unfortunately,  starves  this  faculty  ; 
no  material  objects,  not  even  their  simulacra  in  drawings  or 
ttiodels,  are  presented  to  Mr  Wood^s  pupils.  Material  ob- 
jects are  only  described  and  iedJced  about^  but  are  not  seen, 
heard,  weighed,  touched,  or  smelled.  This  is  one  of  the  ro- 
auks  of  neglecting  Phrenology  ;  tlie  existence  of  porrticnlai^ 
faculties  is  not  dreamt  of,  and  of  course  no  means  are  used* 
for  their  exercise.  This  defect  is  particularly  conspicuous 
when  the  author  appeals  to  nature  as  the  loundataoB  of  kis 
method.    "  The  more  the  system  has  been  matured,  and  the 

''  better  it  has  been  understood^  approbation  of  it  liaa  been  the  more. 
*'  increased.  Its  boast  is  not  that  it  is  founded  upon  any  nevly-dis- 
'*  cohered  principle^  but  that  it  arises  froai  the  first  and  most  obvious 
".  dictates  of  natura.  What  judicious  mother^  is  teaching  her  cbiiii: 
'*  to  ready  would  not  be  at  pains  to  show  him  as  early  as  possible  the, 
''benefit  of  reading?  Would  she  not,  in  picking  out  for  faim  the 
'*  smallest  words>  when  she  came  to  the  word  ox,  for  esampl^  teS 
''  bii9i  not  by  anv  iregular  definition^  but  in  the  simplest  language, 
''  that  it  meant  the  animal  which  he  had  so  often  seen  grazing  in 
"  the  meadows  P  Would  she  not  naturally  do  the  same  with  regard* 
''  to  everv  tree  or  plant  that  happened  to  be  mentioaad  ?  and  aa  hn 
*'  capacities  unfolded^  would  sha  not  gradually  proceed  to  commu* 
nicate  to  him  such  higher  information  as  his  lessons  might  sug- 
gest ?  The  mere  artificial  methods,  which  the  art  of  teaching  has 
nbseqoeDtly  introdufled,  however  usefud  some  of  them  undoutodly 
arOf  have  had  the  unhappy  effect  of  banishing;,  in  a  great  degree. 


f«;tIiM  Ailoral  ^e»clitQK»  «94  of  mbttitotaog,  &r  foo  fixhuivf^y^  in 
"  its  room  a  mere  attention  to  the  sounds  of  language.'* 

Jiow^  we  maintain,  that  when  a  material  object,  such  a&  an 
PX,  a  plant,  a  metaU  or  a  liquid,  is  in  question,  unless,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ox  in  the  meadows,  it  is  already  familiar 
to  the  child,  explanations  about  it^  be  they  ever  so  correct 
^nd  clear,  can  have  in  his  mind  no  idea  for  a  basis,  and  must 
therefore  be  nothing  better  than  "  the  sounds  of  language.^ 
{lence  the  judicious  mother,  really  teaching  according  to 
Nature'^s  dictates,  would  take  care  that  every  object  about 
which  9he  talks  to  her  child  shall  first  have  been  examined 
thoroughly  by  him,  and  fixed  firmly  in  his  Individuality, 
The  Infant  Schools  have  decidedly  taken  the  lead  In  making 
j|udicious  provision  for  this  substantial  exercise  of  the  facul- 
des.  They  have  a  complete  museum  of  material  objects, 
consisting  of  specimens  of  substances,  vegetable  and  mineral ; 
drawings  of  animals,  mathematical  figures,  simple  specimens 
of  art  and  manufacture,  and  of  every  thing  that  can  lay  a 
solid  foundation  of  elen>entary  knowledge  of  the  material, 
world  for  guidance  in  after-life. 

The  Circus  Place  and  St  George^s  Sessional  School  have 
adopted  the  aame  method,  though  less  completely  and  syste* 
matically.  As  the  pupils  advance,  mechanical  powers  and 
instruments  may  be  exhibited ;  also  chemical  combinations^^ 
anatomical  drawings  and  preparations,  and  all  objects  calcu-. 
lated  to  increase  useful  knowledge,  and  communicate  for 
life  that  invaluable  acccmiplishment  called  resource.  The 
rule  ought  to  be  inexorable,  never  ta  talk  of  any  objects  that 
have  not  been  previously  seen  and  examinedy  either  in  realitu^ 
or  representation^  by  the  pupil ;  the  most  confused  and  erro- 
neous notions  are  sure  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  contrary 
practice. 

.  Mr  Wood^s  method  of  impressing  history,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  is  unexceptionablcf.  That  species  of  knowledge, 
addressing  itself  to  Eventuality,  does  not  require  sensible 
signs  farther  than  the  aid  of  maps  ;  in  the  Infant  Schools  it 
is  assbted  by  little  historical  pictures.     This  enlists  some 
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iiiiditional  faculties,,  and  thereby  increases  the  pleasure  U$ 
the  children. 

'  .  We  haye  not  time  to  detiul,  what  will  well  reward  th« 

f  ... 

perusal,  the  ai^thor^s  interesting  account  of  his  expenmetftaZ 
and  completely  successful,  introduction  of  incid^^ta]l  gram^ 
mar.     We  know  that  other  teachers,  particularly  Hamiltpn^ 
have  taught  the  grammar  of  a  language  in  the  saipe  nati^ral 
and  effectual  metliod,  without  that  penansce  called  aq  abstract 
grammar-book ;  but  we  give  the  most  implicit  belief  to  Mr 
Woods's  statement,  that  the  thought  was  to'  himself  original. 
There  is  no  part  of  his  system  more  creditable  to  his  talents. 
The  arithmetic,'  too,  is  quite  unsurpassed,  we  niay  safely  say, 
m  the  empire,'  for  dexterity  and*  despatch.     In  this  depart^ 
ment,  Mr  Wood  refuses  all  the  honours  of  witchcraft  which 
have  been  tendered  to  him,  and  pretends  only  to  have  encou- 
raged rapid  notation,  leaving  each  pupil  to  find  out   the 
easiest  method  of  working  the  rule  for  himself. '  In  notative 
arithmetic  other  faculties  besides  Number  may  lead  to  dex- 
terity ;  for,  with  our  pencil  in  our  hand,  we  cannot  be  doin^ 
more  at  one  moment  than  dealing  with  sfngle  figures,  in 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  or  dividing.     In  this  there 
is  no  Bidderismj  or  mental  operation,    l^his  lisist  exercise,' 
however,'  is  likewise  in  use  in  Mr  Wood*s  School, — the  me- 
thod also  left  to  the  mental  calculators ;  and  some  of  them 
perform  very  creditable  feats.     Here  the  author,  phrenologi- 
calty  enough,  observes,  that  there  is  considerable  difi^rence 
of  endowment  among  the  pupils.     We  have  not  made  the 

* 

observation  ourselves,  but  should  much  like  to  know  Mr 
Wood'^B  experience,  whether  some  of  the  indifferent  mental 
ddculators  may  not  be  good  notators,  and  vice  versa  t  TPhis 
would  aid  our  coiyecture,  that  dexterous  and  prompt  arith- 
metical fioUUion  fs  not  the  result  of  a  large  endowment  of  thet 
faculty  of  Number  alone,  but  depends  on  other  faculties  or 
oombinaUoQs. 

Our  author  states,  that  the  secret^  as  it  has  beeil  called, 
of  his  arithmetical  and  literary  display,  is  emulation.    That 
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the  2eal  and  busineSftJike  promptitude,  in  ^ery  departibent; 
18  produced  by  the  intense  desire  of  the  pupils  6x  the  distinct 
tions  of  places  and  prizes ;  and  he  agrees  with  the  Edinburgh 
reviewer,  (wh6  advocates  the  old  notions  of  human  nature^ 
which  will  continue  to  mislead  mankind  and  vitiate  humaz^ 
institutions  till  the  phrenologica]  discoveries  become  th^ 
standard  philosophy  ct  wind  and  man,)  **  that  a  cook  might 

"  as  well  resolve  to  make  bread  without  fermentatioD^  as  a  pedagogfue 
^'io  carry  on  a  khxHA  without  emulation :  it  mast  be  a  8ad  doughy 
"  lump  without  this  vivifying  principle." 

"  Here  we  part  company  with  both  Mr  Wood  and  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer ;  taking,  by  the  light  of  Phrenology, 
the  very  opposite  direction  ;'^<xinfe88ing,  however,  that  bu^ 
for  Phrenology  we  should  probably  have  tmvdled  on  with 
them  very  contentedly  in  the  old  road,  and  with  them' scouted 
the  idea  of  any  other.  We  now,  however,  see  too  clearljf 
ihe  specific  action  of  well-distinguished  human  impulses,  and 
the  effect  of  these  on  human  weal  or  wo,  to  be  misled  any 
longer. 

Some  teachers  ar?  •  beginning  to  doubt  the  benefits  of 
biidges  and -places  and  prises  at  school.  Some  would  even 
4ispeAse  with  them^  wefe  they  not  controlled;  but  Mr 
Wood  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  what,  by  aid  of  a  solecism, 
is  call^  genei'^m  emulation,  and,  treating  the  opposite  opi- 
nioa  with,  seam,  runs  off,  as  if  fresb  from  the  Olympic 
ganuMv  into  idl  the  accredited  declamation  on  that  yet  unex- 
amined subject     For  example, — "  What  might  be  the  state 

of  tfaisqiiestioo,  \i  maOi  in  hb  present  imperfect  condition^  and  par* 
ticularly  in  its  earlier  stages,  stood  in  need  of  no  additional  inoen« 
''  tives  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  the  practice  of  virtue  than  the 
*'  pme  love  or  either,  it  is  vay  unnecessary  to  inquire.  Surely  no 
"  ooe  wiU  contend  that  this  is  now  his  actual  condition ;  aniC  in 
"  such  circumstaaces^  can  it  he  wise  in  him  to  deny^  either  to  him« 
**  self  or  to  those  intrusted  to  his  charge,  the  aid  of  any  of  those 
'**  additional  stimuli  which  Providence,  in  mercy,  proffers  to  supply 
**  this  natural  imperfection  ?  or  which  of  those  incentives  is  more 
**  noble  or  animating  than  the  ardent  desire  implanted  in  our  bosom 
*f  of  r^ng  superior  to  our  fellows  ?  How  many  slumbering  faculties 
"  has  not  thb  living  principle  roused  into  action  !  To  how  many 
"  days  of  toil  and  wakipg  ntghts-*»to  bow  many  splendid  discoveries 
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5<  nft  imniioii^*^  lioir  JMttjr  tede  rf  i^^ 

''  loianiT^o  hojr  ^ach  indindual  hapmoeit  ap^  aocial  in^gforemeiii 
''  has  it  not  given  Inrth  !' In  place  of  leing  a  base  and  toriid  fki» 
<'  rfoif,  it  fitttie^hieh  hakm  brtglitM  Ik  th^  noMttt  ifMbett^gftiM^ 

''  but  be>  add  b.e  oaly«  who  is  inqinable  c^  excellence  wiU  ever 
^  refuse  itk  aid/^     We  would  just  rerene  M^  Wood's  {lill^dbii^ 

taxA  Hy^t,  that  he  wlio  i^  ineapabte  of  i)rui^  ^^^f^d^'iHtt 

t^e  the  a!d  ototie  of  the  tno^  ^fy  fieldsh  ilird  fifi^kSfe^iis 

6t  all  desirfes,  the  mere  dfesWof  ^rirrii^*  kapaft6«  H)^l$ 

*«  fellows.^      '    ,/        -•'•■' 

'    ItiB  hij^  Mvoc66y  of  systematized  onii&t^n  cortAs  of 

the  selfish  thorality  of  the  dead  Unguages,  liitii'^idti  mfk 

get  Imbued  at  school^  and  of  whic^  ttiere  hite^tWrtb''beeii 

no  etbicd  but  those  of  practicalljr^isi^egarded  Chiistiaifity 

to.  disabuse  us.    The  set  |>hrases«  as  above,  bave  becomie 

household  y^qud^a  and  we  reck  not  that  we  ^  ipallir^/'gofkL 

<<  evil  and  evil  good,""  ^b  4U  Uie  weight  9!  th^  denunqiatian 

of  8odoi«gqn.o|4r  lieadsi     .  .,         .   ,   >     < 

We  glanced  at  this  subject  incidentally  befd^.*  Mr  iWood 
hoa  antwelred  somd  objections  stati^ ,  by  ^imi^lfi  but.  h^^  hag 
not  ^vappled  with^  for  he  is.  J9Qi  ltw«r^  of* ;  tJ^e  ^ifc^ 
lipoo  which  aixt  qbf/cfStionB  t^  Ibiioded^  .7be.  sul^^  .i?  of 
.0^  Tiud,^iniH>rtan^ci.  ia  iporiil  e^jgottioiif  .thilt.we  .9baU a 
little  more  fuUy  state  our  views.  •  W^  do  not  ^exp^sct  to  oon- 
vert  MJr  W^s.but  Ve  sbAll  have  done.,a!i^  important  duty,  if 
wn  abidl.  8how>  what  is  little  suspected^  that  the  question  hap 
twti  sides. 

1.  We  dudl  a«8ume»  without  admitting^  that  thi|  deaire  9f 
'mere  ^<  personal  siiperiority  over  their  fellows^  doe^,  bi.  t^p 
pupils  of  a  school^  contribute  to  inUUkctvai  progressi  QafKy 
teiy  materially  inei^ases  it ;  and  our  thetts  ist  that  this  in- 
creaaet  bdqg;  at  the  expense  of  their  moral  sentiment^  iaf 
Jtosa  and  not  a  ^fon  in  their  education.  Among  the  feeliiig% 
a*  distinguished  firom  the  intellectual  powers.  Benevolence 
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lags  Aloof  go  pat  gf  setf^  and  de^  ^igher  pliQects^— the  iightf^ 
«pd.:t]^  AWliaw  of .o^r  fcUolH»^#fe.W^  tb^  Jpfe  iof.<Hi!» 
Qodf  theymtt,  hr  tlMni  the  fiwliags  additeflsed  in  lbs  Dinue 
pr^^tis^^^to  love  God  with  oijir.  whole  heart  end  mind,  t^nd 
?'.  «W,fWJ|^^HJW Jf3  PM^^y W  ;**  and  ag^%  "  ^9  do  j^8tly, 
"•»?4RFPfl»ep^  fPf)  V*rV^  ^Wiftf  with  ove  God.''   Cre^. 

trol  of  these  feelingg;  and  in  propc^oo  as  they  do.  or  .da 
W^  WWaJ^^Wh  flft4^,Vfipf>lHtetlpie  giidanoe  ftf  hunaap  <xH?flfict, 
l(^*^(y^:^WP»W»'<^  ^^^wferinf  thaj  will  r^ult^cqa^.i/^ 

IJIm^  .'' j[}^o^.  qfjtHTi^  19,  so  q:;^  bjOie  C^to^»  th^ 

^  moralitj  J9  AS  aec^ssaryto  the  prosperity.  <)f  maakipd  as  oxygen 
**  to  combustion^  or  caloric  to  yegetation,  or  respiration  to  Hte.^'    TOl 

we  arrive  at  these  exalted  qualities,  we  shall  find  that' we  aire 
still  in  the  inferior  regions  of  setf!^  The  propensities 'are  self- 
ish from  their  very  nature,  and  not  less  so  are  the  iafeHor  sen- 
timents of  the  Uove  of  Approbation  and  Seff-esteem,  'which 
in  their  aliuse  degenerate  into  vanity  and  pride,  love  of  ^ory, 
insolence,  and  tyranny.  With  nohe  of  the  selnsh^^feeKiigs'  in 
others  can  man^  by  his  cotistitufioh,  sympatKii^  i^  an9  if 'we 
observe  for  what  qualities  man  is  respected  and'loved'by  hfs 
fellowlmeh^  It  is  not  for  those  qui3iicies  wtdiSh  enfU^'dt  ag. 
grandize'  himself,  but  for  those  which  haVe'the  rights 'and 
bappiness  of  others  for  their  objects ;  in  oth^r  Words^  a  matins 
moral  rank  in  society  is  commensurate  with  the  extetit  of  his 
Justice,'  Benevolence,  and  Veneration ;  iEuid'in  exact  ][)ropor- 
lion  as  these  high  motives  are  alloyed  by  self-interest^— whe- 
ther the  desire  of  wealth,  or  power,  or  jpraise, — ^is  the  coiidiict 
debased  and  the  character  deteriorated.  Again,  the'sdlfish 
Impulses  are  greatly  more  powerful  than  the  social,  *  and  dif- 
fer from  them  in  this  particular,  that  the  proper  educatidli  of 
the  selfish  feelings  is,  in  most  individuals,  a  repres^ve  regula- 
tion^  while  that  of  the  sodal  is  expansive  culture*  Vanity  and 
pride,  for  example,  being  abuses  of  Love  of  Approbation 
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and  Self-esteem',  need  no  enoouragement,  but  much  Hsioam^ 
ragement ;  whil^  Benevolence  and  Jucrtice  reqoire  tobedrawir 
forth  into  acd^y  by  practical  exercise.  'Now^,*  ithas'liidierto^ 
been  the  grdnd  error  of  our  schooh;  iliat  tbeybfti^  wade  nor 
proTitton  for  the  practical  traiiiing  of  the  docial  and-^Mgidft' 
tion  or  repression' of  the  selficli  inipbliteflf  ^.^4Viy^  th^ 
not  contented  themselves  #}th  iibereiy  lebVit^lh^rtM^'tfi 
they  haye  left  the  so^ciiU,  to  themsdres,  fifit-'harr^  siBfaatty 
made  the  positive  citlture  df  the  seHfflkffiMiligiA-ati  «88entiaF 
part  of  their  systems. ' '  Cain^wie-woddei^,  then^^'affthar  unmiti- 
gated self-seeking  of  ouir'sbcial  m^tttMSMiir  Uid  lodividttal 
habits  i*  Can  w6  wotider  theitTilk  h  k  tuieik^'ifiM^  tHe'sdfitb 
predominate  bvet  the  social  ft^ikgsio  Hl^-c^wuMtfiiiig^^ 
gree  which  we  all  so  much  deplore  ?  OBvery  ymifli  te  carefuHy 
educated  for  the  race  of  self-aggrandiaement,  to  yalue  and 
oherish  the  ^'  ardent  destine  to  ri»e  superior  to  Wis  felbws^ 
in  wealth,  and  powirr,  and  splendour,  and  fame^  and  to  ood^ 
sider  all  pursuits  which  cultivate  the  faiglierfeeliiigs  as  «o  muoh 
ackly  sentimentalism  and  reprehendBle  loss  of  time,  and  quite 
unsuited  to  man  <^  in  his  present  imperfect  iitate.'^  Now  we 
hold,  that  man^s  present  imperfect  oomditioii-^the  tow  state  of 
his  moral  is  greatly  aggravated  fay  the  negfebt  of  his  aoobl 
and  the  great  zeal  of  his  selfish  education. '  Many  of  the  mo- 
ral eviU  of  society  liave  their  root  in  this  grievous  misoal^- 
lation ;  for  crime  itself  is  only  intense  selfishness.  Siveiy  in- 
stitution is  therefore  morally  wrong  which  leaves  unrepressed 
the  selfish  feelings,  and  much  worse  which  positively  encou- 
rages them.  But  the  emulation  of  our  schools  is  UaUe  to  the 
latter  heavy  charge.  *  A  petty  ambition  is  the  lessoa  taught 
at  their  threshold,  and  which  continues  to  be  thar  leK4ibgtnl 
centive  to  their  close  ;  and  so  aptly  is  the  lesson  leaned, 
that  the  places  and  the  medals  are  held  out  to  be,  and  are 
felt  to  be,  the  ultimate  advantages  of  proficiency,  to  ^hich 
the  proficiency  itself  is  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  This  is 
^ldeed  inversion. 

We  anticipate  the  answer,— That  we  take  the  matter  up  too 
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^^wioutly^-^aft.die  jmere  chuqginig  plao^  at  .^ool  or  omd- 
ipeliiig'i'or. a> JMdal or.n bpok mje pb||^^'^ , insigiiificaat  to 
<fo>t<r  .iwttih .  t^aHagB^  .JSk>/»ie.iriip,Jli4s.eng;Bg^inor.wit- 
rw«fl9d#  mnqprtilioa  at  aQhool  wiUn^Jup  tbis^insirer^,  or  dee* 
Mfiiimi  lAUpb.  eonpfAituins  l^y^p^  i^i  ipjipprtafic^  in  diem  to 
^tbe<  pivrtiea  ij^«  e^oec4«d  l^tM  of  apy.pbject.of  ambitioii 
iPi(l4M^iii,jHl4,jgpa^;]^lui^  fffOT^  moral jwwer 

bawnfiO  (b«jeapHpetib^,9^  jpifffg,  ^  tI^^(mQi:eliabk  toxo- 

.ceiYf^  4|tiw&>4ff4,rptfm^ei^^  There  la  soma- 

.liliUlgJ«ft)i%D^9ir«tC^|fVmg.j^^  of  pjfip^takiiqg,  ip  parti. 
rjeulaVfMp^^j'iK^^^OK^:  lMi^>.];^fp(^ual  r^stl^sa  sqeae  of 

&st^riog di9  jh44^  ^  ^!^«  opeiiiid  th^  re^^ntoient  of  the  other 

,^\U^ 4otqi(%i^^t»    "yiCe.lMijre^watcl^ed  its . pperatioa  closely 

Md  mith  iaii|Lii^.flM0W^,inf^jn9W3epoii:^ry,  wber^  authority 

heiog  nt  first  rajbber  la^,  feelii^  manifested  themselves  fredy, 

wUdi  a.be(ti|ff  dIsoipliQe  Im  outwardly  .n^trf^ned,  but  by 

410  mmwk  erpdipl^*    T9;  atff  nothing  pi  i^at  miserable  per- 

V(Eqr0iM.9€itbe'.¥Q|^.jHU|V^<qf.S9bqQL  w^h.  fills  the  mind  of 

tlie  pupiU  that  ihia  .yla^  i^  bis  class»  jtOi^^  up  himself  and 

gHdimm  his  neiigbbwr>  ^f  tb^  grand  ol^^t  of  his  exertions^ 

.as, we  have  ih0  oUarest-pr^ol^  is  the  prevalent  idea,  we  have 

witness^  n^f^  pfifwpns  ti;.  ^q^t^meff^  from  place.takii)g»— 

^uartelai /fdfi^boQ^  If^Ht^  .«fld  jeyqi  blows  ;,  all  coming 

irpm  tbe  4efir«i<^  ?i^g  superior  to.eacb  other.^  .  The  pos* 

Mbilityt^  the^,fit>a]Jiis,aA  im^iepf^  evil^-r-the  possibility  of 

.tbm  ii^.eTW  a  few  cases  ia  an  evil ;  for^  as  Dr  Spurzheim 

waifain^W  tfiese  tar^justtho.cs^  where  the  sel^sh  sys^m  does 

.PfliHwyPW>ttynt  evil,  both  to  the  children  themselves  and  to 

aGBQi^*    Th?  children  of  to-day  are  the  aoen  and  women  of 

to-ipori^Wi  and  it  is  i^ivnst.all  experience  to  expect  the 


■>  ■  > 


*  In  the  seminary  alladed  to,  t  itricter  HidploM  hav  tiow  Iwiiriied  tiiti^ 
withmilfiaait  Imsewfj  4aj  ibrniahiia  t«*  iciMioivoc^  eiid^nce  of  those  Ittilo 
spites  and  heartbarnings  which  an  inseparable  from  this  ceaseless  personal 
stmggle  for  a  paltry  distinction,  and  which  have  moral  eoM«iaflDeei  tfait  len. 
4m  the  mteOselMl  sdmMait  a  dssr  pufchase  indeed. 
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nMMi  child  4o  t«m  out,  Iqr  Blemlafw^  ciyemn,  •  }utl»  oAMh 
•  less  ^  geoerottB  Mur. '  Nothiiig  can  intolve  m  gfesier  fiUMf 
-tbad  tlift  a«|hot^  Mtlan,  tiiat  ftMidUups  ^fe^fciaed  ^ 
r^«imAyb06m$ie^Bg0timtm§m$3iiPj.  Thqp^»feraiiJ  iwi 
other  obvious  eause^  of  attraotion  ift^pttsef  thl^aaiiie  ef ni 
^pulaieii.  etentram  livakyjageaeraaity^rhte  s^aag  wrtlgb» 
^4icb  k  nwelj  is,  rising  abore  rivalry.  **  Hivalij  iteelfiar ii»- 
"initigled  self^preflsreiiee ;  and  to  appl j  ibe  cpkbat  ^gUm^mit 
-to  it  is  a  solecisoi.  The  rivalry  is  sdflsh  inKeraMjraikd  e^- 
'sentially,  and  is  dokig  all  its  tnisriiifff  -  in  dctefiaraihiy  <lte 
charaeter  of  the  parties^  alfboogfa*  entaagli  <c#'jMhflMaMa(s 
renMuns  to  attach  them  toeaeh  otlier.  This'iB  not  the  onfy 
error  with  regard  to  the  effl»t  of  sehool  on  atbmiUtj'^'^&a 
enor  whidi  proceeds  from  indiscriminating  views*  Wfaohto 
oot  witnessed  the  exultation  of  a  teariier  of  «Eatitt  andfireek 
nriiea-  Mi  boy  makes  a  figure  in  the  proibasioBalf'die  Mttarary, 
ar  die  pofitical  world  P  These  are  specimens  «f 'poro  witnt  i)f 
-CauMdity;  they  mistake  one  dement  cf-linaMdi  aattnfefcr 
stnotfaer ;  and  this  will contintte  tofae done^dlltlnnkfaigMiU 
'writing  are  regnlatsd  by  the  ideir  views  *aMi'*bfoad 
■tions  of  Ptnenolegy.  .   .        .. 

Of  ooarse  we  objeec  to  prises  4m  the  samfi^wntn^pria- 
"(dple,  as  addl«88ed  to  the  selfish  fwUngs,  ad  ah  ^uldiflg 
anodier  of  these  to  the  combbationwhidiiBeKciledbymNile 
"placeB  andbonorary  faari^ges,  namdy,  AoqtdritiveneBsrand 
ibereby  making  up  in  evil  for  anyriiortooaiing  ^rinoh  arisM 
"from  priaes  being  less  personal  and  irritating  than  tbeaevar- 
'ceasing  alternations  of  plaoe^taking. 

Another  demoralising  quality  in  the  distindioBS  af  sshaal 
h  their  palpable  injustice.  There  is  great  iajoslice  im 
big  the  evidence  of  merit  to  consist,  not  exdusivdy  i 
manifestation  of  superior  qualities,  but  in  wearing  a  badge 
or  occupying  a  seat  which  can  be  possessed  by  one  ak^e ; 
and  which,  meffeover»  may  often  indioale,  not  so  'SBOch  the 
intripsic  excellences  of  the  individual^  glorying  in  mere  per- 
sonal superiority,  as  the  eamparative  Jnfisiancios  gf  hia  rlais 


•)•* 


iriloim  it  is  M  lUogbal  at  uodviidnL  l#  reward  natWBil 
giA%  aad  d^gmde.  awre  (skutet  etidomMDls.  Wi  dUike 
f0«i]Mh<a8Mr  WaodomdoilieaAdtalaoM  efSfeMalAD^ 
wd  tbt. -ttttit  tattgjbt  bjr  Upn  t^kbfM^pils^  tatlieisiiiiMH 

.  Wmmt  Ncatt.1^  tisiiiqii^  iliat  tin  iBondIy4iii^r«fol 

If Btiwl  BwnhKfidpiBh  mwioot  b^  attained  vUliQUt  U ;  aod  .w» 
mIL.Mf  WwxL.hiaittlC  at  ont  ioA  wkneis  io  die  ooiitfaiy. 
WeinadBiditiBfliddtae&ia.it8Ho8i>ii  {i9gefiD6io£  tbift  orliole^ 
«riH»viH»itiiok'li]mjaffiiiBgiiKd^:aiid  Jioti  t^^  mmi* 

latioD^  Ha  gr«i»  that  awtol  irftolfaii».  grMt^ei  auriml^ 
and  aaiywit/6wcy4  .ana  ithe  uttpbiogielciiieiita  e£  Uaayalaiab 
Thk  ia  stiMjr  yhwnalwgipal,  and  strk^j  tana.  tAU  Aa 
{duMaidogiaal.baBka  teach  that  mdkitatsukfB  tmeame  ia  a 
qpeeifiG  plcasuae.  Tha.pkoaure  ia  a  dinect .  aad  indapeBdant 
]neaiik<fraai.the  ptiinumiou  ai  the  object  fibtad. by  a^taoe  la 
ascka.  i%  aadiiddea  net  dqpead  upm  the  aotivi^  of  aoay 
.fcBn%j  i : .  Itf .irara  aa  raaaonahlipj  bar  jtofimfiej  tojmdir 
:liiat<f8vjcaiHM}t  .aea  ififthout.toiichiBg^  or  taale  aritbaul 
healing,  aa  to  aay  that  we  eannot  enjoy  .the  pkaaiirea  af  ii^ 
faHa8t>bait  tfumi^  diaflhanwla  of  l^kc  Ijoye  cf  AffvoblOiofi 
moAifkiLemmax.  Thareiaiaxadkaljieffiafc  ip.ithal  intiWacr 
taal  adueatioa  which  la  aotaaada  a  aource  o£  ji^tenia  and 
aascflwmUng  .plaaaose.  We  jdp  not  .rei|ui{a  a  bribe  |«  tgt, 
wUeaoma  find,  vhen  hungry.  Soboola  are  juilgcd  <rf  freia 
Iha  iaiinfanihln  doBneia  aod  tadimo.of  teaohiqg  ffltre  wprjti» 
and  atarrbg  every  other  intaUaQlHal  appetilie«  TJuB.ia  that 
#«%  daagbyliuap  to  wbiob  |ilaoea»  .priaea»  and  rmh^  are 
4hr  nacaaaary  kawen*  We  grant  ibia  neceanty  juat  41a  w? 
^rant  dieaadiapeiiaafaiUty  of  aayere  diao^Una  iia  ib#  myy» 
te.2oree.nicn  to  the  ^areUahed  duliea  of  an  unoatiural  life. 
But  what,  we  woadd  aak,  makea  Mr.  Woad'a  aQhool.tD  di^ 
jHiaU.that  fionatitttlea  juYjenile  hap|doeaa  from  thoae  h^artr 
ifitharing.hoiiaQa  of  oorreotion,  .the  achaok  of  the  old  ayat^m? 
-Tkqf  icariy  .canulation  tq  ata  jittnoat  fitch,  and  yet  hpw  dif- 
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tetMvtrom-iiT  Wood'iB  wniingiaiid«deli^tad()al(ibui«p»M0 
these  dffi<fted  pruKweni  t  -  TlMre  miit «b6;bthcr .  fUBttnamim 
Mf  Wood*8  \^taai»  and  be  hitinMlf  bts  4oU  lAmt  tfn^-tfre^ 
tor  which  tnete  desire  of  risings  saperior  ba'Bn(i0rftiiit3r54»-4id« 
a  harmless,  but  a  most  noxious  supeiflMijr;^  IfaWdodiaJwl 
ihe  person  to  make  the  edcpeiiflsent-  'of  «ioE»hiQg'..plac0*>talf« 
ittg  mti  prizes,  to  repose  a  jqst  aiid.w9lkdtBer«eA  HaoMtmrn 
»lH8'Own  systeifi,  ttid  foarteisly  CD^iC:bcBbil0«moiiitiglal* 
He  has  made  ad  bobl^iq]ifciimQiiU  as  tbisy  smdiben'siiBpriM 
with  his  imn  Buocisss ;  and  when  lie  hm'Mtmu  mrnxfjAi^e 
miserable  crutches  wfancb  deform  >hiiii^ioilv  i^oM  Cnrk  it^be 
9^11  find 'that  be- stands  erect  and.  firm*.  hvfllMHtidinnyiaild^ 
while  faeitakes  nothmgirom  the  inttfitoeeiiti  aAriiitiignnj  vM 
greatly  eletttte  the  moral  ehaituteritf  his  a)tstau.<.>! 
y-  If  Mr. Wood  should  still  a8ky'«or^«liM:waalih9falreflf 
disiincticHi  so  strotigly  imphotedna'the  bumao  faifeast,  'if  it 
i4  to  be*  *\  era^eated^*  in  tfais.manm^ i-^i^^w^  di^oftd saiBwcr{ 
that  tio  Phrenologist  talks  of  ersriicatiBg  anyiof  the  pmtilijra 
iiitpci|seA  of  tbe  human  and  ;  •  but  usefiil  kiaowia^maAwmA^ 
Me  dispotttions)  we  remarkedina:  fta-mer  Nwiibiiijufsliiiirf 
reed  excellence ;  and  we  riionld  teaah:childrai:to:appredliti 
the  intrinmc  advanta^  of  these  twt»PiBiflitoi,naad;  pmetwiSif 
tti  rely  ott  th^  matiiftstaimi  «f  tbemr:ad  tfae^gnrndysoui^ricBtiif 
bap{£n«ss,  honour,  aiid  prosparity^  tbroogb-'life.  '  To  .eMsel 
i^  tbese  is  the^legidnbate^  objact  of*  Selfunaaes^  utAlmm'^ 
'AppnAMAom.  But  it  isoBviotts,  that  averytindiTsdnal^asagf 
lAkMifid  in  these  gifts  without  limiting  tbe  <foanti^iaitai»* 
ttbl^  by  bis  feUbwa;  and  benoe  the  most'ardnt  dam&in^aa 
ebild  toeurpassall  others  in.  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  thereby; 
to  gratify  his  desires  of  lenown  and  supremacy,  does  not  ii^- 
c^lMify  imply  a  eingle  pang  of  suffitting  or  tbe  8%hte8t  dc^ 
•gradatbn  in  those  who  run  with  him  in  the  same  race.  There 
Bate  here  not  one  priae,  but  prises  for  all  aooording  to  their 
degctes  of  merit.  Such  are  the  ethics  of  Phrenology,  and 
stii!h,  fnoreo^er,  are  die  ethics -of  Cbristkinity.  The  meagre 
gleanings,  adduced  by  the  author,  ^of  «  few  incidental  ex* 
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plr^detionft  mScriptiire  seeming  to  ikvour  his  alrgumeiit^  arcr 
•cfttlemd  to  tke  wimb  before  the  overwbelinii^  fior^qiof  pnn- 
mph  4Mdl  of  precept  wherewith  the  Sacred  Yolam^  ^mK 
which  stand  opposed  to  the  abuse  of  the  Ui^v^hiw  ^emiog^ 
I^Mse'ibid  pbwer,  wUch  condemn  selfteauiltation^  and  incul* 
fettte'hiimilitgr.  £v<eii  wbe»  tfay^  Christian's  progress,  is  £gui;«^ 
tinrdyciAed  a  vase^f it»  prise  is  essenuaUj  that,  very  mor^ 
execilAice'wbichettlttdeli  aelfishnessr  and>  witibout  jpstling^ 
dr^)iiiide«iDgr<  br  fuiliing  bade,  ori  gdOng.  do9m  our  felloWr 
eoiopetiton  ow  the  way>  iMy  be  won  by  aj^u  nfbo  run.  for  it.^ 
'  •In*  081^  ipflirtr  o£  rhjai  worbi  /and!  OM  ovlya  .the  airtboir 
jfititaaquestikMS'to  'the  totaaes  of  ojHrscieiMce^  We  wen^ 
amusecl  wish  ehe  ^osMbtr,  and  gsa6fied.t](^J¥s,own  jodipioiw 
though*  not  wompleie  answ^^io  .it  .  When:  drawing  a  just 
alid  obTiotis  distiaetion'  between ;  the;  bei^i^  Jearoed ,  |uid  che 
being  ^  apt  toteach,^ ibetar^n. knoirii^  ^much  and  success- 
futty-oonunontoating  knowledge r/to: the. yoou^  Mr  Woqd 
lays^^^*^  We  know  nei' whether:  to  this  foculty  Phrenologisif 
^^bateassilgii^anj^ipecidiar  rej^sQf>tbe  braii^  *hut<T:^a|se 
^  {feiaaadedlhal  it  ia.a  uient:(tf .a>peeiiliar  ki^  iwbiidl  efien 
** kaig ptaoticedoefl notalweya confer.^  Pr  Spuraheim  at 
iiiost  user  tliese  latter  words.  We  answer,  ^  tbst  every  hiimm 
fiiMvIty^*  every  wmtalqaality,  is  and  eao  only  bemanifested 
tlieougbthemkt]Nimoffibn»rcj^m  and  thai 

nireaoldgy  caa  point  tor  the  r^pon  of  the  brain^or  rather  rer 
gikms,  (Far,' like 'most  aocoiv^shnienls,  it  is  tUe  xewlt  of  a 
eOBfhination  offaeul^ias,)  of  this  most  iaiportant.of.a^iy^  apt- 
ness to*  teadi  7  wlrieb  Mr  Wood  is  perfectly  right  ip^cojiclud^ 


m  i«  i    imito 


.  *  Nothing  in  more  promising  in  the  system  of  early  monl  trtining  iS  tbi 
Iblkot  sdhddb*  thaa  a&  vfipttftvAaldon  to  these  fiews  sf  ««o«i«l  in  oppsatisa  ta 
ptifi^  feetiogi»,  There  is  JIG  place^tnUiw  in  these  happy  and  zealous  semina- 
ries ;  and  when  the  firstlings  of  the  flocK  about  to  be  assemble  in  Sdlnburgh 
'riiiffl'cMne  to  Mt  Woad'a  mnN  advansad  aoUbolt  be  ifill.be  apstih^.surpnaed 
,ts#adl)Ojr  ta9iS^,aipu  ttimql],  which  he  at  present  thinks  profiered  in  meKy^ 
may  be  dispensed  with,  ^e  IooIe  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  applying,  til  a  fu- 
ture Ntanber^  the  phienalogieal  ttec  to  Mf  Wfldenpin^s  intet  schosl  sjnttm, 
/ui4  we  toi^  th^t  it  will  stand  it  wall 
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wg  to  IteiUl.tMalc  uHeut^  «s  PhiwofaogylMy  Ivtter  dnwglli 
strait  all  taleotft  to  bt.  Of  the  ixmAiml6aik0ifMMmm 
question,  the  author  ha3,  with  nudi  aagscitgr^^lt  uf/m  cpwi 
qf  the  dementi  himeelfy-^Hvewouki haiie  aliliO0t,aiMi),rlptiAif 
the  QquiTO4iiey*<*vithoiit  the. aid  of  the  hwfh  .  \4y  7^ 
maeteF)  eays  Mr  Wood*  nmat  rub  fay  }s9iSk  Vii  mimf^lltti 
ailectioos  of  his  pupik*    TUe,  jq^  s«jy:,..h«  mp  iMijj^  do^  ^ 

He  muflt  cpndesceiid  to  y l^eeiuipael/  im^  Fi|{tf«  HfimMOIW 
and  feel  his  difficulties*.  PhrePoUgpcfe,  his  Stjf^^fm^  WM  bn 
wider  due  regiidatioiit  andmust  not  h»ye  beeu.  jmwprff^  4nd 
k^ed  by  seholastic  ascendeucies^aQd  diati|iQtioPi»  JS^J^ 
nust  bMe  Uui  to  choose  dkoea«aea80DSfta!ad  cinranuttuuifiSft'tilM 
best  to  impress  his  pupils  io  their  vanous  .<^<^tiq|».  Tbi9 
%miAi^jmt€  Fhrognalogy  haa  found  connffffod  With  JjtrtfJIiHib 
Iiiittatiou,aixl.iS!cc9>sA9rifaa|s.^  Secnvtivfyqess^yfii  tjie  |mnw 
of  coaoealiog.all  that  would  loar  t^  iiMi^ded/offes^  IWA 
Ihemby  bestows  ioeieased  expFossiaii  ajQ4  iot^rastjoB  jahe^  it 
eommuiufatad,.  This,  unkqow»  to  hifn^elf,  i^,  M(r  IKweTs 
ohief  secret  i  nod  if  ihe^gsA  is.8iMUiqJiiiD«.|J^.jyip;t  of 
PfareQc49gy  ^ould  be  ia  dm§9f.  Of  limJtimnH^^iitmif  ii 
BO ridi ;  phrenoh3|ffftal patbogpomiatSf whohave aow J^iiMII 
Mftf  ^  csistodbcmdKy  oooeur  in  4e^^ 
to  iniagine  the  natural  lanipu^  of  the  faciiily  in  aptK^^ 
unequivocally  inanifastad*  4^khough  .Mr  W.  ftiqpia  faw^ 
Phrenology  conducts  us  farthcpr*  and  shows  us  thAt  die  poDW 
binatiQBforaptoesstotsadiia.yetrichar.  4(i»  XoftfMWt'fW 
a  faculty,  is  necesssvy  to  adapt  expreasiens  oMy  to  meaai^f 
and  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner ;  Sth,  A  well-regulated  Wm* 
deff  to  give  increased  interest  to  the  conigiunicatioiiof  afamn* 
lec^  of  the  woska  of  the  Creator ;  ^h^  Hope  finr  cheerfdL 
ness,  andj  7A,  Ideality  for  refinement ;  8th,  VenercUion  for 
religious  impressiveness,  and«  9^  ConacieniiouMesM  for  the 
most  unswerving  jusdce,  candour,  and  impartiality.  Now> 
Phraaologisls  do  ass^,  or,  more  correctly,  find  ass^ped  by 
the  Creator  of  man,  well-marked  regions  of  the  brain  for  each 
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of  tliefle  elements  of  tbat  invaluable  talent  called  aptness  to 
ttecAr ;  atk)  more,  tbey  can  point  out,  before  he  is  even  tried, 
Ib^'*  teacher  who  is  gifted  with  it.  '  Such  men  cannot  be  too 
BigKI]^  priced  and  respected.  '  Nodilng  argues  worse  for  the 
staple  trf  schbol-edacation  than  the  fkct,  that  its  professors 
NdM  'a  hutnAiM'  gri&e  in  jltiblic  estlmatioa.  it  is  a  tadt  Hli- 
ftatfbn  of' the  coiimnin'carricuIuni»  tHt  its  conductors  are 
ridiculed  as  pedagogues  and  dbmlnte^,— that  theirs  is  a  situa* 
tibtt  to  mejhm  iifttead  of,  as  thai  of  (be  instructor  of  youth 
ought  to  be,  to  rite  to.  Many  have  been  the  sneers  at  Mr 
WoodTs  selfitfegradatioB,  adit  has  been  called,  to  the  d6- 
spiscd  Tank  of  a  schbo)master.  He  has  nobly  despised  diat 
Ignorant  prejudice  of  animperfeotly-^ucated  but  self-satis^ 
flsd  pubHd,  and  is  already  towering  above  bis  detracton^ 
the  strcmger  is  his  morkf  attitude  that  he  has  so  triumphantly 
ibUgMt  his  #ay  to  tiUtt  retpeot  which,  sooner  or  later,  trut& 
oikd  sense^  and  ptibKe  spirit  must  assuredly  command.  But 
it  isr  just' 'in  sucH  rsiiA  that  we  most  depl6t«  a  share  of  that 
eomtnob  pt^udice  and  misdirected -foding,  the  reproach  of 
the  present  agr,  Whi^  rbject  without  adequate  examination 
the  trtttfae  of  IPbrenology  ;-«4bat  inHrument  of  pr%(;tical 
p6wer  in  afl  fiuraan  oonoemtf,-^that  science  wbidi  has  thrown 
a  tobd  df  light  on  the  pre^hmsly  dark  sul^eet  of  the  human 
ffiind,^««and  is  yet  destined  tb  elevate  ev^y  system  and  pu*- 
rMyeverfifastitution  which  has  to  deal  with  Human  Nature. 


•« 


'  Sinoe' Ait  anide  was  in  tjrpsB,  ws  havs  hseo  aMired  by  an  expe^ 
ripMsiii  tMqhsr,  thai  hfl4ai}y  dsplonet  tha  eflbct  ef  phee-takiiv  e^ 

maoy  temjienq  under  bis  charge ;  but«  under  the  preieni  eyeUm, 
Ikdows  not  what  to  substitute  for  it.  He  added^  that  we  had  not 
mKn^  "Miv  eviMfee  stioogiy. 

AMtor*  «ply  tbo  other  day^  daplared  to  bw  pupils^  tba*  be  w:^ 
so  much  disgusted  with  their  eDvyiDgs  and  tears,  that  be  must  abo^ 
liih  'places  and  medals  altogether ! 


K6^a.   ■<!<  mmt  ifikt  vUmitflh^fbtegehig  P«P^y  "^^  oa*  redd  to  ^ 

ofopkti4m,    Ai  U  is  now  publUhed  i9  promote  dltcuttumy  the  WK  it  to  U  amm 
tidirid  ai  mM  4iliorkd»^^'BDi70M» 
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JOSEPH  PtGH,  Htj^Ct  FOR  iTOltfilbL         '  "  '^ 

.SiR,--Tlie  first  tB&i\  khbll  c&tt'yiliir'|^ft^6&Wiif  lliitwr 
Jroset)h  Pugli,  Vlio  was  hiirig  aff  k  piidcl^I'in'Medf'^ 
most  'atrodous  murders  ihat  ev^f  dlfe^i'acled  ^»  edBiltry. 
fiefore  offering  any  remai*ks  on  Us  tnifiittUiiat^  e^llkURsBlitiM^ 
r  shall  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  htt  hist^y;  ated-fhtf  l«id- 
ing  circumstances  connected  with  tb^Mmi^^  %Uieh<betfif. 
fered,  from  the  London  Magasibe/ WrKieh'by  Is  barrlKte 
Who  was  in' the  totift't—  '    .,..,    -f.  .    i,    .,<,  ^  , 

It  seems  that,  in  the  neighbourfifbod  6f  )tf ir^kk  DMiyfo*, 
on  the  borders  of  Shropshire  and  8taffbirfiflUi%/t^i^  'ebn(ka 
'a  very  dreadfully-depraved  set  of  peopfe,  and'  (faM'ai  gang 
to  the  amount,  as  is  said,  o^froni^fiftytd'i^ty^iyMpteiS'M^^ 
federated  for  genet-al  por^xike^  of  pliitidei-:'  -lUs;  I  fidie;  is 
a  lit tte  exaggerated ;  but  th&t  it  ii^  ti'iie  td  a  edii^d^rabltf'^ 
gree  I  fully  believe ;  namely,  that  the  nwAetU  o^  tHi*  ^U%9 
consisting  of  several  ^eiisons,  was  most  bldsdy  kblrby^tfte 
ties  of  relationship,  of  connexion,  and  of  BCSghbiiiiriiddd^  is 
well  as  of  ^ui)t;  ^nd  the  ^iiera)  depravity  of 'tMi^'^iMrikt 
'  enabled  them,  as  occasion  required, 'to  add  to't&eir  numf>er8 
to  almost  any  extent.  One  of  these  persons,  '*  by'  tiaiiMb*  Thb* 
inas  £lWb,'was'  fast  year  taken  up  fbi*  stealing' ^^aldes ; 
and,  whilst  in  jail  for  that  charge,  an  accuss^ion  of  sd^Msp- 
stealing  was  brought  agaibst  Maxx^  The  chief  ^dence  upM 
which  this  latter  charge,  a  capital  one,  depended,  wa^-lhat 
of  k  inan,  w&o  had  occasionally  jbined'iti  this  proceedings  of 
tlie  gang,  named  John  Harrison.  .  It  became,  therefore,  the 
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object  of  the  friends  of  EHson  to  get  this  mati  out  of  the^ 
way.  Old  Cox,  EUson'^s  father-in-law,  determined  to  pMkn) 
him,  but  could  not  procure  it.  Ann  Harris,  the  mother  of 
EUson,  who  had  married-a  seoond  bttst>and  of  the  name  of 
Harris,  requested  a  neighbour  to  buy  her  uxpence  worth  of 
arsspic,)  <^  itp^SQi^  ibfit  ■  ^  i  >■  &l|ow  Harrison  ;^  but  being 
remonstrated  wjUv  she  went  aw^,  prQmisiog  that  she  would 
HOC  Poison  having  failed,  it  was  determined  to  have  re^ 
course  to  more  di);^  mie^nsi  apcordipgly  Ann  Harris  and 
old  Cox  subscribed  fifty  shillings  each  to  hire  Cox^s  two  sons 
and  a^ypusgfdilow.oC  tlict  qameof  Pfigb  to  put  Hi^ison.  to 
ikoalh. .  .!Haip4^  lodg^  lA  the  h<mse,of  Fugh^^  father,  and» 
ifci  ii^-saidy  pociq[^ed  the  sapie  bed  with  him.  On  the  night  of 
the  pKurdersi  Pughi  toi/i^  his  own  expresBipn>  ^'^tieed  Hani* 
f  ^-si>n  ilut  of  the  hQUse  togo  and  steal  aoipfe  bacon."*^  At  a  qpot 
jirevk^Hsty  agr^ .  ufion  they  met  the  two  younger  Coxes* 
'tnd}  pflDceeding  t9  a  remote  place,  Pugh  aeized  Harrispn  by 
the  throat,  while  young  John  Cox  took  hpld  of  bis  legs,  and, 
iltooviqg^JyqiT^^a^Wi?)  they  tl^us  strangled  him ;  ipeanwhile 
Bobert,  (>px  ivM  ^igipii^  tlie  graye ! 
.  !]!'be,  wretched  vm^  thus  disppoed  of^  every  thing  remained 
f^er^tty^  quiet  a^d.upsuspected  It  was  generally  supposed 
^e  bad  goQ^/omt  ofjhe  way  to  avoid  EUson's  tri^  f  after  the 
IfMr  was.  acquitted*  no  suspicion  vas  excited  by  the  aonire* 
tun  of  .I]#prrisan,  ,and.  th^  murder  was  disoovered  .by  the 
•leans^pf  Ellgonr  himself*  As  jsoon  ap  th^s  fella?  came  out  of 
gaply  the  Posesy;  Pug^»  and  his  mother^  at  various  times^ 
^WlAiiipipf..w^bad  .taken  place,  vaunting  to  hiin  how  they 
•im4  8^yedJbiin»  (^t  if  it  had  npt  been  fQ^  them  be  woirid 
'PPF'b^^ceO  and  the  nest  dayt  when  he  was  at  his  mf>- 
th^'%  ^biorf  Cox  came  tfaitAier,  ai^d  said  to  her  wil)i  oaths 
'aodiib^se^  ^^  If  thee  doesn't  give  me  more  money  I  will 
fsfteh  Imoa  and  rear  him  up  i^nst  the  door,^  alluding  to  the 
muidered  man  t 

i    Tbe  five  prisoners  were  already  at  -thie  bar  when  the 
■ffriter  of  this  article  entered  the  court.^— He  thus  describes 


Hie  eDOBftenaBoeB  <lf  t6«fii  ^•<^-A««  mm!  «id^  ibe  ^apUgfip 
Coite9^  iMtd  »^iig  very  letMigfiatit  m  tlMii^  f(MkfMbq»-lie 
Obsenfed  #f  ^  Cos,  (^  hfe  countenanee  ^waif  ¥il7  %ild<  iiw 
teed,  hk  atotidi,  espteiallyf  bad  a  isdst  vefritljBgf^A^tcl/^ 
ke  Appeared  fittdd  to  be  **  the  weify  patriam^  nf  ^- tMlMi 
and  tfcoaitdfdB  in  tfaif  pal't  of -die  voM^"^  •.  He^MlgiMI^ 
dovbtedly,  bi'Oug^t  op  his  sons  to  robbery  M  to'ia%i4ter^ 
Jm  bad  now  lured  them  tp  commit  murd^iv  ^.J%^^ 


lael^  and  he  was  aii  UUloakii^'.£ilkflv  «iipii§h^i»«»lShai^^ 
fRMseeded^  and  aM  of  iu  ternUfe  paaaqjiaaitiBa  bwhwa  ¥|^ 
iMmi  appixiai;  tfaia  m^  ih»t  a  vaet  yiinJotp»n  toA  tbano^ 
tfaaaeo  wei^og  theatoaeet  kkidrri  to  lfa4>  ajwaiict^^Tiia  fii* 
Iher'of  tba  lantdered  to^sa  waa  tailed  to  idaotify^h^Mly  af 
lliaaoD'^  buttbe  amacialed  atats.  of  it  inaAtud  itrnttfy^B^ 
cogniiable  by  the  ckithas^  although  dM  oiditnat 
it  to  be  Jiis  flon  -by  the  mlourof  the  hainT  ^i  Aalfaa 
aifidaiiae  fialed  on  the  taatnkiony-ef.-  tjbat  mumMm^vtU^ 
JQIbod^  as^aty  thkig  thai  tended  to  aDardbaaat^  ina  tei« 
course  to  for  the  ends  of  juatioe*  .  liiemGkia^tfafeeJbihte- 
OMichar  of  Pogh  were  called  on  to  f/mit'tajttteam^l^fd  ioiite 
ifagauioatoaiM  wfasafi  took  plaoa  the  oigbfc  ihapoatasriat  twm 
iDBaaaktod;  and  the  oKtaesia  ooaUwai  wirii  jateohithjy  ,gg9t 
0$idtm»  a^aiBit  thah^  MO  was  eHaeedbtigl^  atffuk  :=BaaUia 
£IlsoD|  who  caaie  ti>  swear  oKay  Ihe  ttf e.  al>hia  molimr}iilmt 
were  alto  his  wifb  who  waa  the  daughter  of  one^  and  sister 
to  the  4»ther  two  prisOnersi  and  his  siAter^  who  w^  the  daugb- 
lar  of  the  othen  The  female  witnesses  li|)peared  soisewhat 
in^ppcMMd  with  the  tiwful  situation  they  w^hb  flhuiod^ingf^piA 
JEtimm  waa  calm»  deicided^  and  firmi  in  a  dqgrte.  ybigl}^  jgi»iy 
jriaa  to  unmingled .  diegust  to  ev^ry  ode  who  baf9{^  t^ffi* 
Pugh  Hndoubtadly  0Q«u»itted  the  mujrder  j^M^if^.^VVd^ 
Cox^  perhaps,  might  have  some  intisrest  of  thfdr.pi^oi 
mixed  up  with  his ;  but  even  as  regarded  these  last,  the  first 
object  had  been  his  escape ;  and  his  mother .  ji«s«4J|diiotiy 
dyed  her  hands  in  blood,  and  stepped  her  soUl-in  daep  gUilt, 
ariely  to  save  him^  her  chilii  y#  ibis  4ii«iiL  ba^  to  ascape 


DX7U«flf BUT  W  JO»l?H  JPU^H. 

Mkiy  pQMilnwiitf  ffvran  up  alLfive  to  hwtiiMy  tnifiM  whm 

ipeie  IiU  JBoCher,  his  wife^a  father,,  and  two  broUieri^  && 

In  thia  UMtanoe  (the  wriitt  funber  obMnrcs)*  jApfiogpty 

mj  i»,  U>taUy  at  fault ;  he  ia  a  fine  well-Ioolung  £^Wy  «f 

^dbout  twen^.fivei— hb  bUxj  was  clear,  oonaecutivej  and»in 

jttL  pipaMHKty,  a  true  one  ^^^^  Each  bdividual  in  the  transr 

"^action  verjjvilunillj  iplimned  him  for  wboie  «ake  the  murder 
''had  been  committed ;  Piwh  appears  to  have  hn§geA  tiiat  it  was 
*  Ibe  wlto  ^tioed  litm  onto*  reytiier's  hooieto  steal  baccm,  and  that  it 
^  wm  he  who  had  grippnl  nm  k^  Om  liiroeiL''    While  thitf  part  of 

the  eaiditii.  was  guu^t  fbi^^>nu3d^  tbe  honor  exeilad  ^wae 

agUBil  die  peepatratqiM  of  the  crime,  eo  IrdachcfovMr  ae  itwaa 

•hi  lia  coaooa^Bm^.miA  m  eoUly  coruel  ift  Iheaiawiev  in  wfaanh 

il  wna  coEiied  into  effect   Mcoeover^  the  idea^  that  Pugh  al- 

IqgcUMV  andtfwtwo  young*  Coses  in  part,  had  committied 

thia  mnnhr  for  hire)  was  a  cineumstaaae.eo  awfully  dqwayed, 

•that  the  atorj  was  accredited,  without  considering  the  sqoua- 

dnel  who  was  telling  it^— He  repeated  three  ttttes  that  his 

motlicr  had  tK^l hnm  that  she  and  old  Cox  each  gave. fiQ|(^ 

ihillingi  to  fanvw  Hanrison  nnudered. 

Thne  a»e  thegeBeoJ  frets  which  transpved  oJDthe  trial, 

and  asiro  haw  only  jthe  east  of  Pugh,  it  w^  be  ntensting  |p 

tfae.inqnirer  into  motives,  and  at  the  same  time  painful  in  the 

otiietne  to  obscnro  the  striking  oocrdbotatianL  between  the 

ad  of  lUa  individual  and  his  oeiebcal  organisation. 


JOSEPH  FUGH. 

On  ezamiiiing  the  head  as  a  "whole,  the  first  tlung  we  have 
to  atttnd  to  is  the 'frightful  predominance  of  the  occipital 
and  biuSto  ri^^ons  compared  to  the  sincipital  and  frontal, 
whidi  tilt  fdllowing  measurement  wiO  render  still  more  ob- 
vious:— 

inehflt. 

Meatus  to  IdAvfdnalltyy       •  •  •  •  5§ 

Ditto  to  OedcHtf  .  .  S| 


Ditto  to  Plmiikcni  •  •  5 

to  Pistiuctitensss,  0 


I 
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OsntMhreiicM  to  CombfttiveneM, ' 
Socr^TCont  to  S^cifcti  f  <Dtif  > 
▲cquuitfveness  to  AcquiftitiveiieM, 
I4«tHty^  Idulltj* 
CoMtiiiciiwiieff  to  ComtractiTCDCsft 


^4 


DEVELOPMENT. 


Amativtnetflt  J^rge* 

flrfte^rogepifltciieli,  dftta 

loMiitiireiiit^  ditto.!     . 

AdhesiveoMs,  ntoderate. 
XonAatWcMiv,  full. 

PestrgctiTenai,  very  lai|p»« 

Secretivenett,  large. 

A«|«bM««Dtsi,  extnOtdlMrily  lorgib* 

CoMroetivenMs,  lerge. 

Self^teeii]^,  V^fr  Targe. 
.Lav«4MrA#^iaiticiift  ditto.   • 

Cautionaoesa,  latige. 

Benevolence,  moderrfltf*  ' 

Vaiec9i|mi«  i«|h#r  Uffa» 

Firmneia,  fuTI. 

CbniiiaiiilwwiM,  ai«d«rita*     ' 

Hope,  latfo. 

BlarTeQouBnets,  moderate. 


1 


IdMlltf  9  mnalL 
Wit,        ditta 

lodtviduaUtjy  large. 
fom,  '^  '  ditto. 
SiMi,  dilt^ 

Weight,  dittos 

Cdlooiv      i     dtttflL 

I^DcnlitJ.         4pttoit 

Hamber,  large. 

Order,  fnodenit«i  *  < 

Eventuality,  full. 
Time;     *     afttt>.  • ' 
TWif,     .    .4itt^ 
Language,  moderate. 
Comptrteiff  tnAlL 

CWMMfLJ,     ,dtttp.. 


U' 


I    •• 


/* 


'^.    I 


•I 


.  The  iSrat  three  organs  we  pass  over,  eoiNrliliHif}^  tBe  iti- 
mestic  group,  asiKitliing  traospti^  r^Mtf^  (Olhe^i  Atifring 
his  trial;  btit  his  kndibg  himself  Mlhb  instrainent'io'tfnir- 
d^r  his  bed-Mlow  certainly  demonstrates  ibe'weikness  of'tffe 
feri(tig,aftadiment.  The  greater  nuikbfcroFtheffi^lfehf^IiVii^ 
are  fr^tfttliy  large  in  this  person.  WBo  would  tniit  hislH^  6r 
piopertytoasiinAvidiialsoorgaiiixed?  Look  at  his  poweiftll 
SeM^esl^em,  his  overwhebonig  Acquisitiveness,  with  the  little 
Censcientlousness  tend  intdlect,  and  whilst  we  shudder  at  the 
conscquetiMs,  ive>  in  Phmwdig^sts,  'oouM  not'hafve  iJKp^^led 
any  dHferettt reMlt than  has  accuolly  taken-  place. '  Togm- 
'  tify  his  AcquiMveMss;  for^hepaltoy'sinnofififtyfMIliflgs 
hemurdefed  an  aoqtisiiilaileewiclMmt'arfiaddw'of  ^^^^ 


>.  •  .  t. 


*  We  tospeet  that  our  correfpoodent'  haa  'not  made  due*  allowance  for  the 
thicfcaaaof  ite.tHiponl  mm^  la  tUi  cw.  It  h  slnait  ahnTi  ihttia 
faaoged  p«noiit.-r-£i>iTqs. 


€•: 


•       t\M 
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tiM.  h  jjwt  JMfaBices  of  mmJw  tiikM^B  phan  ihHwiW 
fookte^'it  ia  tiie  osftalt  of  deep-rooted  revetrgey  fbr  somjet  Biip< 
poBid  it^uwj  wkieh  kas  inatigated  the  act,  oiifher  dtwUj  blow 
has  becM  gtveti  under  the  momentary  impuLse  id  pasakm ; 
but  the  one  before  na  ia  Qbaractmzed  by  adfiflhoees,  ooivai^d^ 
ice,  treachery,  nlid  deceit. 

in  what  manner  did  Fugh  perpetxal^  bis  horrid,  purppoe  ? 
1^  takhig  HatihoH,  wndfer  a  mask  ^  mutiail*  iaf er^estf  and 
ftlendahipa  (which  h\^  powerful  Secretiveness  enabled  him  to 
do,)  taa  dark  and  unfreqaented  field  at  ini^ight^i^he^^  in 
the  nml  dutardly  maawfy  l»  ^tpaaglad  hiaiiMtfipBati&g 
▼ictim.— Tb  I\aYp  done  this  deed  he  requin^  large  pesiruc- 
tivtneas^  with  little  C^wifsntiousnett  and  Beov^kilce^'  pre^ 
cisely  a»  we  fiad  tbese-flffganB  in  the  caat»* 

It  18  euridtis  to  remsirk  the  powarftil  «id'  that  Fhrenology 
Aimifthes  in  'traeing-  the  ni^er  tints  of  hMaaa  awtifHi  it  has 
been  noticed,  that  the  midnight  aseamn  and  the  un&elinf 
kieendiary  have  DestruetiTenefls  and  Secretiveneas  hu^,  but 
Coialialiiii  ian  wiy laeirfty  aaodMMile.  Hofr'fltrifciiigJ^doFMglfft 
eaatand  tha  cmunoMiaea  attiading  tha-daedfovwliiohhe 
aufcfad  oorroboimto  4kem  newat'  Comhatyyanaia  in  hiia 
is  smaller  than  Daatruetivantss ;  and  the  lo^na  of  ciwflfiaMtig 
^from  SaerelhrenaHa  being  large)  Bay>  have  aiigggslfd  the 
privale  plaee  and  madahy  wluoht^  lanadaf  w$a  otjiObi^  ■ 

In  announdag  the  moider  to  Elktfi,  he  giatifiad  fab  Lo^ 
of  Apprabatioii  and  Sslf^eataam,  by  stating  that  it  waa>  ha 
<<  that  gv^ed  um  1^  the  thyxiat  ;^-^nar  did  ha  aatiaipate  aajr 
thing  else  bat  thw  wannest  apphuise;  hat  this  wamld  not 
ha^e  beea  the  ease  if  his  intallactual  fiwalties'haclbasa  ha^er^ 
ifx  he  would  ham  reflaeled^  that  the  maaaar.of  cwanittiiig 
the  murder  mint  be  rep«^[tiaiit  eyea  to-  indMduak.  basatted 
with  erime»  M  they  had  mueh  Adheriveaess  and  Combative 
aess. 

But  to  return  to  the  facts  themselves:  Was  it  any  thing  alsa 
than  Setf-estaea^ noting wiACaatiamaass and Saeastivsaiss, 
that  indaoed  Pugh,  the  night  after  the  murder  was  commit- 

Vol.  v.— No  XX.  «  s 
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tM,  to  iMMVe'Hkrrisoii  to  b.  more  concealed  ffoH-f'^^Wh^n 
betrfics  ftpprtih^d«tl,  Ms  large  H^pe  &nd  JLozv  qfJfppkjt&HSn^ 
acting  "^th  Self-esteem^  (not  beings  influenced  or*3kmilti^j 
the  higher  and 'tnorehimmnefteuhie»,)  indtieed  hilnity^lifidse 
the  ifv%<)le  nifaf r,  md  aitmnpf  to  sawkkngelf,  aBditoii'HlBt'/if 
])0s8ible,  hiis  depraved  and  dissolute  coioarpttiiionM  .1:  bt>ijq 

In  a  v^i^tim  report  ot  thW;tWfflft  ihtt^  Btiit*^ JlmtfMi&^s^ 
pap€^,^MP9mted  hy'EWmtim  Ma  «v«tk»h^,  >fHat«t«s9(%h 

^\  from  {lis  fatbei''8  houses  iDtcpdiDfi;  to  stesJ^  fiome  baopp.  jipd  thaM>e 
'^  took'  bim  to  the  'towhfielay  by  ttie  pin(btd  brer  agaiiist  young 
^JR(Mirb4)lMy  «h4rillt6y'0tlypped;aiid;J<itm.i6^ 

?l.Kf4)ei^CoaMS»W^P^my«Jbi^  ^  l^£)e|^'Ah^rl>99k> 

"  and  told  him  to  lie  dowQ  awhile^  as  it  was  too  soon  to  go  ^nd  s^al 
the  fcacon— life  (^ug\)  eatcbed  hiitt  by'the  windpfpc;  Jobi  Cox 
pnefiGBd/bim  by- (be  lfi||%:/wbil0'Roii0rt  wai^digyiDg)  tbe^fi^iV)!" 

'*  Ih^llli8:KisaeI1ifltioB>9lre'hate»a  8titfeng>iUii^aatiaii  1^  at  large 
lmdiAdualiiifiit9^l^  mtk»Iaig&  fidtfLdstton  and  iLcprejcf  Ap. 
fv^bationv  (wMwtt  intdkot^QroMoraltecfliiig^)  fay  ^IttiMiMite 
ilal£l  oF  a  moel  isornd  aAd  tareaislMtoua  AnuMBoi^il^^gDreiiiaA  a 
Ain^xif  (k^iiy,«fla>iiths>Bcl'had  beeir  one.  higbiyufMraijMWPimrliy  - 
It  muat/farnuttouodng  itotUie  laoial^  philoiflphary flrha  desires 
^Khiqiettigile  thejodtvaea  fbriaistiondaidifftaBt^ijidirldualsy 

ac9>  tfompaaoditd  ttkb  1  Beiftmt^aii»^and 
Ap{)nibati6n^  iabei*tlneetakt>ahfl^nkute*6^bfliifa- 
cultiesy  or  represathrir  ii)Kliilgcmx)^andiwlMd:^^»bttli0£ffirts 
!npuiinrilM>t0ra«wauwfaDk)'iiiUere»lh68e'tiP»m'g^  pfeepon- 
jtarake^entoiin  aireUuiqjBiined'beii^'?  !■  cannot Jwjpi thiak^ 
inp^Wl^lhe  ui^athrttflr  orgena  (paviioalttrlj^l&a^lBetio^re 
largely  developed,  combined,  with  kage  'SecrBlinr^iia»y>iA.c- 
qui8itivenedB;.aiid^D^slriiot]/fenetfi,  •  <aa  in  PugfalA  aase^  and 
the  very  little  reasoning  and  moral  faculties,  that  there  is  not 
a  crime  but  what  such  a  being  would  perpetrate  whenever 
it  interfered  with  his  personal  comforts  and  safety.  He  was 
hired  to  murder ;  but  in  this  act  he  could  only  gratify  Self- 
esteem  and  Acqui»tiveness, — ^he  chose  the  hour  of  midnight 
and  a  dark  unfrequented  place  to  do  the  foul  deed,-— and  in 
this  he  could  only  gratify  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and 
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DefltruetiveDets;  be  boasted  of  the  deed— entered  into  the 
moBt  disgusting  detail  of  the  fads,  in  order  to  please  Love  of 
Approbation,  &c,  with  Elison^s  applause^  When  appre- 
hended, he  forgot  all  his  accomplices,  and  attempted  to  saive 
himself  by  ^irning  king^s  evidence,r— for  his  Self-^jsteem  whim- 
pered the  probability,  and  his  Hope  inspired  Love  of  Ap- 
probatioa  to  anticipate  a  discharge  from  the  magistrates,  for 
theexpopttre  of  tbe  circumstances ;  and,  acting  upon  this  im- 
pression, he  went  with  a  ooastable  and  pointed  out  the  spot, 
&c. — And  when  called  on  for  his  defence,  we  find  him  the 
same  unprincipled,  lying,  and  selfish  wretch  as  his  whole  pre- 
ceding conduct  evinced.  He  said  *'  he  was  working  the  day 
*^  before  Harrison  was  missing — Harnson  came  home  that 
^^  night,  and  he  never  saw. him  again.— When  Ann  Harris 
'^  brought  my  dinner,  she  said  she  had  poisoned  Harrison, 
*<  and  gave  me  and  Jack  Cox  50s«  to  bury  him.^  In  these 
sentences  he  manifests  miserable  deficiency  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents, of  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence,  whilst  Secret- 
ivenesfr.  Cautiousness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation 
are  exercised  with  all  their  selfish  and  blind  energy. 

His  low  and  selfish  organization  -became  worse  by  asso- 
ciating with  bad  characters,  having  sensual  and  depraved  ha- 
bita,->-*>leBding'him  on  from  one-crime  to  another,  till,  in  bis 
nineteenth  year,  hia  career  was  cut  short. 

We  will  draw  to  a  conclusion  an  account  of  cme  of  the 
most  unnatural  monsters  ^  wearing  the  human  form  divine,^ 
and  regret  that  such  beings  are  ever  fdund,  as  they  degrade 
the  very  name  of  human  nature  .'•*«- 

Even  Burk  and  Hare  fall  short  of  this  man  1 


J.- 
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f£bSSIIQLOOV.  '  ''^ '      '•'"-'  '■••■•  »**'  iii.><tcff| 

<^t|httatis'dtMiiflk  ofi  m  ;mipy|jhttiwpiyl;^birt  frgBTild  «otf«ai- 
nipulate.  ' Afew.hcHtructicfns  from'  Sp  S|tiifiWBi<v91$i'^0fl^ 
enable  me  to  do.  this;*  arid  I  will  endeavour,  kt-nij'pfili^ve,  to 
ateertein  flicts  to;i;oiiiS]rm  :«r  rifulfii^'iLi-.^^hiK^ 
tage  in^being:  able;  to>  eacamine  ihe^  beads  <>f  piipils,  wbo  are 
ratbert  pleased  than-odienviBe  4o4Mid^go  the  scrutiny.  You 
«miiofiiay'teaodety«-«4>Sir*-Ma^ain-— I  wish  to'ascercain' the 
enQbbhajpe  ofiyonvishtdU  >l<ahwiy»  idt  imMinmfet>mfybre- 
iioli)gy»  if  true^'left  the  pazaling  questions -of  fate,'free^w91, 
imMriaKly,'  fcfe.  jusr^where  it  f<AiiMhthem;*'anH^fill^^  can 
/iiKtbbQbiitF  ekpfaiin:iibwt«ffe'i4H^«^  terf^daAfeftiifllMf-i^iHr^Hie 
fbrekttOfi^edge  6f  *Oodj  W'bow  MCest^y^Mi  ^f^'WMHMfifed 
wtth  ittSfionsibUity,  We  imHjic'Imim  ne-  rMlftft'  ^S^^ltfe<liHsftftie 
rat  this  JKinsifaRibe.  i I^And^a  eMifrlnafi|yri^tlM»3''-^«^illi:'«ll 
therboys  who  jgive  me  trauUe*  fiPe<id8fid«M^^¥Mmiti6n, 
bigb  in  Sel£ieirte«w,t'aadnfaMpg«*ao  OoiribatMMtof'Mft'^aeTeu 
tftl  iiriMa»  f  aainai»ihel  itioafldanfetf  iw  tR^4dl|!iif4i|tMBe0Mliire. 

*gaM  fti^lbe'fimt,  pttuHJoneed' ait  attwt  <Ao0Mnt  ciN||ie'«a{)a- 
dty  of  one  boy  for  learning  history  N^i'  h«il^  Ahi llii|[jf  WhJrfty 
to  ratana  tbd  (faKte.  f  Olfe:y0«lhyirho  4iail>^%iil«Hfiitty^^^ 
qualities,  vexed  me  exoesmvely,  whose  SeDa^ofenMrM  very 
Uffge^  and  bb.  Conscientioiisness  full,  has  de|ives6cd'yttitera- 
tion,  and  Love  of  Appmhatton  qutte^defloieiit;  - 1  Ml^^^ou 
are  not  one^of  those  #ho  think  ridkola  the  tat'dftittyA^  or 
thai  facts  cm'  be  eodliiled'  by  coajeotiigte  •andtasseitiana.'  I 
must  iheosfare  add  a  litdaaioraf  LatSatuiiby  wa<rerefor« 
tunate  to  obtain  two  human 'bnwift;  OMh  i0e*>#ere  dcdUgfated 
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and  interested  most  deeply  with  the  dissection.  I  think  every 
divine  should  study  anatomy.  He  can  have  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Creator  without  it. 
We  ha4iio  slicing  and  confusion^  but  a  clear  tnidng  of  the 
wBoodfirful  mecbfuiisgn  of  that  sublime  machine.  And  how  a 
man  can  see  and  understand  all  this,  and  not  adore  «  First 
Caofe,  is  to  me  most  incomprehensible.  We  have  three 
more  lectures  yet  to  come,  and  those  the  most  interesting ; 
and  in  future,  if  I  believe  more,  I  shall  trouble-  you  with 
talking  less  about  it* 


ARTICLE  XfV. 

PBOC£EDlNOS  OP  THE  FHRENOLOGIGAL  SOCIETY. 

Deemheri^  182&-^JM[r  Walter  Tod  read  the^#< pnH of 
his  Essay  oe»the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effiact*  and  the. Im- 
portance.of  our  Bqiief  in  this  BelaUon  to  the  Progress^  Hap- 
pinessy  and  Virtue  of  Mankind.  Mr  Combe  then  read  a 
Notice  by.  him  of  Mr  Janaes  Thorn,  the  Sculptor  of  '<  Tarn 
o^  Sbanter?  and  •  '^  Souter  Johnnie.^ 

December  18. — ^Mr  Tod  read  the  remainder  of  his  Essay  on 
the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect-  A  letter,  from  SicG.&  Mac- 
kenaie,  accompanying  a  bust  of  himself,  modelled  by  himself, 
waa  read.    The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  Ia  Sir 
George  for  the  donation. 
December  SO.-^The  Society  dined  in  Barry's  HoteL 
January  8,  1889.— Mr  William  Scott  read  an  Essay  on 
Tragedy,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Character  of  Hamlet. 
Mr  Combe  presented  a, donation  of  five  6veeLakuU^  from 
Cephalonia^  said-  to  be  ancient,  which  had;  been  sort  t9  hin^ 
by  a  friend  to  Phrenology ;  and  read  twa  letters*  A|f)||j<i 
f riendy  accompaD3nng  the  skulls,  and 
them.     The  Society's  thanks  were  voted  to# 
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folk) wing  gentlemen  wete  admitted  as  ordinaiy  members : 
Bindon  Blood,  Esq.  of  Cranaker,  Bnnis,  countj  of  Clare, 
Ireland,  M.  E.  J.  A.,  M.  A.  D.  I. ;  iHr  David  Thomson, 
merchant^  Edinburgh ;  Mr  William  Thomson,  solicitor-at- 
law  %  Mr  Hewit  O.'  Watson,  student  of  medicine ;  iip£l  Mr 
Robert  Cox,  Gorgie  Mills.  ^  "   '  "^ 

Jafnuaty  62, 18S9.— Mr  Simpson  read  an  Essay' ovvWa- 
tural  Language,  by  Mr  William  Slate.  "'  '^"^    '^' 

February  5.— Mr  Combe  read  Observations  by  him  on 
the  Case  of  William  Biirk^  recently  exc^u^eli' for  Iflfiiraer, 
and  William  Hare.  The  following  d(mation8''from' sif''^.'^ 
S.  Miiclenzie  were  presented,  and  fiis  observation's  Wocoml^ 
panying  tliem  riead : — ^SkulIs  of  a  sTieep-dog,  of  a  very  Vxllil* 
spaniel,  of  a  wild-cat,  of  a  polecat,  of  a  martin,  of' a  buz-) 
zard,  of  a  hooded  crow,  and  of  a  kite  ;  two  skiitf^'of '  mag- 
pies, skulls  of  a  w&ite  or  tmm  owl,  of  a  brotm'owf,'  of  a 
falcon,  of  a  sparrowhawk,  and  of  a  hawk.'  The  ^ocietv^s 
thanks  wete  voted  to  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie.  *      ''     '"  '"'**''  ' 

February  Id.— t)r  Andrew  Combe  read  bSservatiohs 
on  Mentat  D^tigement  and  some  of  its  Causes.'  ^'*^e' 
Sodety^s  thanks  were  voted  to  Dr  (iomW    '  '*''  "  '"  '^'"     "• 

lOdi'eh  i:.—iltT  Simpson  read  Observations  *^t$^<1i1^'^on 
the  System  of  Education  follbwed  at  the%diUbVi'rg1i  ISes^* 
sional  Daily  School.  .    »».-    »»i'i   ,• 

March  19.— Mr'Siihpson  read  an  essay  entitled,  ^'S^me 
*^  Beasons  for  conjecturing  that  the  Faculty  hitherto  iSk'teed* 
^<  Tune  would  be  more  philosophically  denoininaf e(i  '  th'^ 
"Faculty  of  Sound.**  Mr  Joseph  presented' to  tfif'Sil' 
ciety  casts  of  the  heads  of  Hare  and  Burk,  moulded  b^^bim.* 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned  to  Mr'  Josepli  for 
the  donation.  ' '  *"    '•  '   "  ■ 
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Opfiob-Bbarbks.— Dr  Andrew  Combe,  Prwi^ni.— -Wil- 
liam ^itchie^  George  Combe,  Jsmes  Law,  Patrick  NeiU,  fSce-' 
Preaid^te — William  Bonar,  James  Tod,  George  IaV9a^>  Dr  A4 
Hamilton,  Walter  Tod,  John  Anderson,  jun.,  Co»aci(.:^Wjfluua. 
Scott,  iS^crefay^.— Robert  Cox,  Keeper  of  Museum. — Eionald' 
Campbell,  Clerir.  "     * 
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A,/j^iure  upon  the^Truih^  Reasongbienesj,  andVtilitjf  of 
the  Doctrines  of  Phrenology.     Bjf  iJ\e  Edito^  of  t^e.  C/*e&- 
tirfield  Gas^stte.  I^econd Edition.  London;  L(n^(man^  Co. 
4fc.  pp.  2,6*  .  . 

Wip  hajy;e  frfqu^ntly  said  that  one  of,  the  rao6t  uneguiYocal 
signs  'tjiat  P^renolp^  ^s  d^stiaed  tq^^^ecorae  tjlje  'es^^J^l^^M 
philosopny  of  the  i^ext  Reparation  is  afforded  by  the  j^ncf^s* 
ipir  aumber  of  souod-thiokinff  and  talented  men.  io  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  appearing  |is  its  advocates ; 
and  the  pamphlet  before,  us  forpis  anotheir  yaluable;indlca- 
tioa  of  the  march  of  truth  in  addition  to  those  formerly 
recprdecL  There  is  a  sober  earnestness,  a  souadness  of 
judgment,  and  a  clear  philqsophical  power  of  exposition  in 
this  little  ^prkp  whict\  majce  us  hope  that  the  author  ^i^l 
c^^od  his  labour^  in,  the  causf  of  !|i^hreuoIog;y, .  ^isji^  of 
argument  is  the  following  :— 

^  Tosvipp^se  the  braia^fo  be  the  organ  of^  thougfit^ifi^  to 
coincide  in  opinion  .with  ^all  mankind:  Tbi^  is  besides  ,pro- 
bable>  inasmuch  as  the  mind  is  affected  throuirh  the  me- 
dium  of,  tbe  bpdy.  The  he^d  in  every  cas^^whc^in^tlie^^  is 
no  disease  indicates  the  conformation  of  the  braui,  and  the 
skull  ^akes  its  shape  from  the  brain.  Onge  admitting  the 
brtun.to  be  the  organ  of  thought,  (here  is  nothing  unreason- 
able or  absurd  in  supposing  different  parts  of  the  brain  to 
be,tl)e  se^ts  o/  different  mental  powers;  but,  on  th^  con* 
trary,  it  is  reasonable,  inasmuch  as  it  explains  difficulties 
otherwise  inexpUcable.  Heads  are  differently  shaped  ;  and^ 
by  tois  di&rence  in  shape^  men  arCj,  and  always  have  been, 
pnrtly  govcrtied  in  their  dptnioob.  •  Thfe  doctrines,  although 
corroborated  by  reason  and  experience,  yet  rest' upon  the  evi- 
dence of  facts,  and  cannot  be  gainsayed  by  any^argument 
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founded  upon  less  certain  data.  The  author  then  examiiieB 
the  objections  of  the  anatomist,  next  those  of  the  uiidnitSlBt- 
ed,  and  shows  that  iJbe  sdenoe  Bother  is  materialisai«  Bor 
ieads  to  fitalism ;  and  finally  explains  the  uses  to  wbieh  it 
sntf)r%e^hde  subservient  in  the  moral  and  in^ellectaal  edy*- 

•  This  is  a  mere  summary  of  the  topics  treat0dioF,HrtffidrvaTe 

well  and  briefly  handled.     The  following  extract  ^ijpa^iiEur 

(^Mcimcoiof  the  author^s  powers  :>^« 

*'  No  niretioI(^st  wag  erer  wild  enoagh  to  aasert^  tlat  ^educafion 
**  sn^  trainf Dgf  were  altogetber  iDeffectaai  in  their  system  of  pl^lo. 
^  so|)fky.  '  Phrenologists  not  ooly  hold^  that  the  power  of  the  nftad 
'ft  as  w^U  as  Ib^t  of  the  body  is  mcreased  by  exercise,  bat  that  tiie 
**  t&dSvidOal  febuI|ite'of  the  tnind  as  well  as  the  indiyidiial  aMmbeci 
••  of  the  'body  krc  rendered  more  vigorous  by  emplovment.  We 
^  ktoow'ihiit'ff^ffbm  infancy,  one  arm  only  were  used,  Wat  in^otidk 
^' there  inriM  be  a  wide  diflerence  in  the  capabililifls  and  strength 
*^  of  these  two  members,  originaUy  formed  aline  by  nature ;  but^  in- 
^  deed,  it  has  never  been  denied,  that  the  exercise  of  any  one  men- 
^  ml  hdA\j  hicreases  hs  power ;  and  it  is  in  ihefxciUitf  wHh  w^dk 
'*  lAir  Mcty  "be  appUed,  especially  in  the  improvemati  ^moral^  duh 
^  tacter,  that  tfie  doctrines  of  rbrenology  possess  so  dedded  a  au- 
*^  periority  over  every  other  sptem  of  mental  philosophy. 

*^  Yea  idl  know,  or,  at  least,  yim  may  all  know,  if  you  will  iMnk 
^*  for  a  moment,  that  the  same  action  not  only  prooseds  ipom  ditk^ 
**  ent  causes  *ln  different  individuals,  but  that  an  action  may  proceed 
^fMa  4ifffcfent  causes  in  the  same  individual.  Mow,  here  lay  the 
^'diifieolty,  or  rather  the  impossibili^,  according  So  the  oid  ^ilem 
^'  of  ^hilosophy-^which  judged  only  nrom  actions— of  applying  edii- 
**  cation  to  the  restnining  of  evil  propensities  and  the  enoonnge- 
ment  of  the  good,  I  dhall  suppose^  as  an  ilhistiation  of  what  I 
^ave  b^B  saying,  that  a  child  breaks  a  china  jar,  and  doesjiotaft- 
stantly  come  to  its  mother  or  guardian,  and  say,  I  have  broken  this 
^  or  that  china  jar,  but  allows  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  broie^ 
-^  by llw*eat, ■^perhaps permits  a  servant  to  be  blamed  for anawlr- 
**  wardneas  of  woich  he  or  she  was  not  ^ilty.  Now,  tlds  coni|uc||t 
*'  on  the  part  of  the  child  might  be  the  result  of  quite  difTerent  men^ 
«<  tal  imperfections.  It  might  result  from  a  love  of  concealmenV— 
'**  a  want  of  OMnaess, — for  winch  these  is  a  dUstioct  m^n,  accord 
ing  to  the  Phrenologists,  called  Secretiveness ;  it  midht  remit 
from  extreme  Self-esteem,  which  cannot  suffer  any  humiliation  or 
imputed  error  of  any  kind ;  or  it  might  result  from  extreme  ti* 
midity.  Either  of  these,  or  tvox»f  these,  or  aH  of  thcK  oon|eiadip 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  child's  conduct;  and  it  probably  might 
also  imply  a  want  of  fienevolenoe  in  allowing  another  to  be  blamed 
ttojuitly.    Now,  how,  unless  by  the  doctrines  of  Phrensfiogy,  is 
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**  thb  to  be  dfacovered  ?  and  how  is  education  (I  maaOy  at  present, 
'f  n)oral  edu(»tioD>^  to  be  directed  in  order  to  restrain  the  propensity 
"  to  which  the  fault  has  been  owing  ?  Here  is  an  actioii  cottimittea, 
^'Aai  the  conceatment.kxiplies  soipce  {liperfcctioB  in  charaeter^-— for 
***  want  of  efennesB^  wbnt  of  Benevoienoe,  or  inordinate  fielf^esteeaiy 
"  are  each  of  thefn  faults  in  character.  Without  Phrenology  no 
'^'  certain  remedy  can  be  applied.  It  is  ds  tf  the  bod^  were  afflicted 
"  with  a  disease  of  the  nature  of  which  physicians  are  ignorant ; 
'f  various  remeijiies  i^  ^tteipptedi  but,  unless  the  true  origin  of  the 
'^  malady  be  known^  no  remedy  can  be  applied  with  any  good  pros- 
^  pwt  or  success.  So  it  is  in  the  case  I  hare  just  supii^sed ;  but 
''  with  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology  the  root  of  the  evil  .^  at  once 
''  struqk  at  If.  a  love  of  concealment  be  the  imperfSsction^  that  sys- 
'^'  tern  of  training  must  jlie  followed  whidi  will  encourage,  an  cttposka 
^iq^tiaD*v  Tjiis  piay  be  partly  effected  by  a^ij^i^  tkt^^^i^ 
soniiig  powers,  if  they  pe  sumcienttv  sti'ong^  of  which  rHrenologj 
can  j^oge;  or,  by  encouraging  the  oenevoient  feeling^  wfaidi  hM 
's  ever  9  tendepey  to.  counteract  all  sentiments,  that  an,  mnao^vaad 
/'to  neutralize  eveij  feelin|r  of  selfishness.  If,^l\?  imjMrfeQt^O,  be 
*'  owing  to,  an  inordinate  Self-esteem',  then,  however  diippult  it  may 
*^  be,  we  know  that  it  is  possible,  by  iime  and  managonen^.  to  in- 
''  spire  one  wit)i  meise  jmoderate  ideas  of  one's  «elf ;  besM^:  V«ro 
/'  ^i^eae  doQtrines  thoroughly  believed  and  intended  to  be  acted  upon, 
'*^  persons  of  talent  and  judgment  would  rive  their  minds  to  the  oon- 
'^'sideratioa  of  that  species  of  Moral  edttcation  which  tUsmfcn 
/'  would  de^iMill  ^^.^  the  vfurieties  of  human,  cbanicter,  ,,^^tit 
"  may  ^  laid  ^owo  as  a  certain  position,  that  the  faculti^  .of  the 
'^  mind  qan  be  acted  upon  in  the  same  way  as  the  cffgans  of  the 
^  body ;  that  they  may  he  encouraged  hv  exerciae,  and.JBeproue4  by 
'^  dbus^  ;  fmd  t)>at,  were  the  economy  ot  the  i;pind  ea4auiia  redimd 
"  V>  certain  prindules  as  the  economy  of  the  body^  a  deep  ^d  wide 
^'  influenee  would  be  exerted  on  man  s  moral  cpndition/' 

The  authoifs  coneludtpg  remarks  expvMs* the trueiij^rit 

t>f  an  enlightened  Phrenologist:— ^*  To 'ppo^e,^  shy s  he,  *^it8 

truth  or  its  falsity  by  observation  lies  with  you  ;  there  is  nothing 
f'  IP  it  hidd«v-r^o  freemssonry,  no. jugglery-  Xl^e  fower  of  qiak* 
'^  ij^g  observations  is  open  to  every  one ;  it  is  not  ne^^asary  to  be 
^^  eith^  a  metaph  vsician  or  an  anatombt  in  order  to  make  them. 
'' It  is.  this  «hat  I  write  yon  to  do." 
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of  were  diseoTered^  and  from  this  house  she  was  driTefi  Wfmjf 
in  consequence  of  a  fourth  pregnancy.  Soon  aftpr  dellypij 
she  waa  admitted  into  Ibis  hoepital».  where  she  died»  now  ia 
her  thirty-second  yean 

The  whole  brain  in  this  case  weighed  coQttde^nibly  leis 
than  the  average  weight  of  the  bndns  of  fenudea.  The  osva- 
brum  weighed  only  Sib.  lOoz.  some  graios^  while  the  w^jjpBi^ 
of  the  cerebellums  without  meduUA>QblQiigii(a,9irppiifw  «W 
pronounced,  with  great  surprise^  by  these  gentfeaaen^  to  be 
no  less  than  about  .5|oz.,  a  size  which  they. ^tate^wi^  opt 
ionlyparQportipnally  but  absolutely  greater,  thaa  an^  thej  had. 
yet  met  with  in  the  course  of  their  investijgat^s  eillier  in 
man  or  woman ^  Which  coincidence^  by. the  t^jft.we  fixpyted 
fiom  the  uniformly  candid  conduct  of  Professor  C*,  wouid 
have  been  mentioned  by  him,,  as  on  a  former  o^casioii,  to  the 
students  present. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  p^pn[^i)f;Qt,  eircuias^iiyaea 
of  this  poor  woman'^s  bistoi^,  hj^^^ly  diraifi^  ujf.  while 
fresh  on  my  memory,  which,  should-  tlm;..bi9  roiiwidfiried, 
i^sufiicie^t  to  establii^h  the  coincidence. M]^^}|f;$^l9^^ 
easily  iocreas^  by  examining  any  of  the  fl9i:vaii$s  who  Ji#]fd; 
^ith  her  in  the  families  mentioned. 

The  forehead  of  this  woman  appcsa^ed,.,  wl^ila^^f  lived, 
low  and,  sloping^  while  the  ^eater.  jvofipirt^c^.of,  oeta^braL, 
matter  seemed  to  be  situated  above  and  behind  her  eoDk  . 

Wishing,  all  prosperity  tp  the  PbrencJogistf,.  ^fm  aft  tfa^ 
doctrines  wre  founded  on  truth,  I  am,.  ^r|  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,  .W.  (pf«  Of  | 

Edinburgh,  Sd  May,  1828. 


NOTICES. 


Dr  Spobzhbim  has  lectured  in  Birmingham^  Sheffield^  and 
Wakefield,  with  great  success  since  our  Gut  publication.  We 
anticipate  the  greatest  advantages  ffeom.  these  eKertioiis,-«-4ndeed 
some  of  them  are  already  apparent.    Mr  Montgonifig^  the  poet 
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Till  the  age  of  fifteen  sh^  displayed  no  other  dispositions' 
than  those  of  an  amiable,  good-tempered  girl ;  however,  she 
had  not  been  much  und^r'the'  c^^  of  ^^r  stepmother  for  two 
years  previous  to  this  age,  from  whom  I  got  the  following 
information:—*  '^'     '    '   '  '      •   .   i  ■    »  > 

When  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age  she  became  servant  in 
the  family  of  Si^  Jkmes'Pergt;^n,  arid  the  first  report  of  her 
conduct^  made  by  the  housekeeper  to  her  stepmother,  was, 
*' that  she  wasr'ln'eVepy  respect  a: good  ^evvadt,  but* that  sher 
'^'fie^med'tbb  iMid  of  ^the  BoelMy^of  the  tn«ii-seprklnfs'ki.tkij> 
<*'Hall  ;^'aAli  befdre'tbe  ^dof  ayetu^'she^vril^  difmissed  the- 
hbu^  ill  toki(s)?queiiiee  at  b^oton^g  pregnant^iibeing  ntotytb' 
stiYenteen  yieay^ofiig^;''  •■"'«»:'•      ■»    iww.  t  , .»!  ,,.,,  ..... 

BetVebn  this 'period  and  h^  tweiity"ftr«:  year  Hfttle  that  b 
precise  is  k/td^h^fh^rcotidoetiby  toyinfoimaati  -At  thia 
time  ^e  was^ag^in'^dfmtt(^d  into  Sir  James^  eslabHtrhment, 
at  tfhe  recotfiitienriMkftf  dt  the'*hoaii^kee|>er,  ^bd-bonBidered'' 
h(&t^^<<^  i  tvf^ak  tidt  goodih^rtied  girl,  >h6  woUM  btftttaadi^^^ 
a8'^&'gfe#'tild^!'^'^  Vtffortanatdy,  Yk>Wei/^,  th&'disposttionT 
preVidtlsl;^  bdittfilititi^'df  "WA^kgam  miinii^^t^i;  ftiidy  heocmi^ 
ing'^lseliotidtiiMef'pr^nktit,  sh^'trai  agairidittmisse^the  honsew 

'  Bhe'stibs^ui^htl^l^ecamis  servant  to  Mrs  Johnston*  in  N^w^ 
hav^nVbiHt  bfhet  c^dlicfWhiietiere  herfriendsr  knowfic^hing, 
(baving  d^eermm^d  to>tidt^  nofarth^f  noti<)e  of  iii?n()  Except 
tHat  durrrig  thik  time  she  had  a  tbiM  bhild.'  8o>  cotivlnced^ 
was'h^f'fathcfr  dP'thfe  indotnitablie  Aattlre  of  this  ^r(^eiisity  in 
h<^f,'tAat!  wb^n  requested' to  admit  her  into  h»'hdUG«,  b^  re^ 
fused,  declaring,  that  *'  taking  her  in  would  be  an  inlet  to 
a'^witklffdiie^s,*  ahd  often  wished  ^^sbe  had  died  wken  sbe 
wad  b^n.**^  I  ought  to  mention,  that  be  and  all  his  other 
children  are  decent  and  well-behaVed  people;  afeid,  tteim' 
the  accounts  I  have  received,  they  never  showed  this  wo- 
miaf\,  Ui  their  conduct,  any  bad  example.   .       ,  .      « 

<  LeayiBg  Newhaven,  she  entered  the  service  of  a  gentleman 
in  Broughtou  Street,  where  for  a  time  she  appe^ed  a  mild 
good  servant ;  but  at  length  her  habits  formerly  complained 
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€t  were  diseoTered^  and  from  this  bouse  she  was  driren  a^fay^ 
in  consequence  of  a  fpurtU  pregnancy.  Soon  aft^r  dellvfgQr 
she  was  adaiitted  into  this  hospital^,  ^eie  she  died»  now  m 
her  thirty-second  year. 

The  whole  brain  in  this  case  wdghed  coQside^bly-kis 
than  the  average  weight  of  the  brains  of  femalea.  The  oiw- 
brum  weighed  only  81b.  lOoz.  some  grains,,  while  t;h6w;eij^t 
of  the  cerebellum,,  without  xnedul}i(.qbloii(g9ita^^  {iDiif^.iiEaa 
pronounced*  with  great  surprise,  by  these  genfleoiei^  ta  be 
no  less  than  about  ^5|oz.,  a»  size  which  they,4ate4  waanpt 
.onlyproportipnally  but. absolutely  greater  thaa  aii^  thcg^  bad. 
yet  met  with  in  the  couxae  of  their  investilg^^^ons  &^er  in 
man  or  woman ^  Which  coincidence,  by.tb^  I^'Ja.T^  p.iyp<^<:t^ 
fiom  the  uniformly  candid,  conduct  of  Proiessor  C#,  would 
have  been  mentioned  by  him,  as  on  a  fomier  opcasioi^,  to  the 
students  present. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  pypyygff^i^t,  ciipnippf  ay  pa 
of  this  poor  wpman^s  histoijy,  hurriedly  d|ra^  yqf  while 
fresh  on  my  memory,  which,  should  tke|Lili9  cpfwidcyjgd. 
insufiiciei^t  to  establish  the  coinc^lence  it^i^^i/^jfjf^^jf^  be 
easily  increase^  by  examining  any  of  the  aei^aiita  who  Ji^vd 
%ith  her  in  the  families  mentioned. 

The  forehead  of  this  woman  appeo^ed^  wl^ilej^^  lived, 
]pw  and,  9lopiog,  while  the  greater.  jvofprtiiw.Qf.  oec^^ral 
matter  seemed  to  be  situated  above  and  behind  her  eock  . 

\yishipg.all  prosperity  tp  the.  Pbirendcjgistfi.  4Pfw  aftlhor 
doctrines  t^e  founded  on  truth,  I  am,  Kr,  your  otosl  obe- 
dient servant,  W,  ^«  X^^ 

Edinburgh,  3d  May,  1828. 


NOTICES. 


Dr  Spubzheix  has  lectured  in  Bhrminghamj  Sbeffieldj  and 
Wakefield,  with  great  success  since  our  Uist  publication.  We 
anticipate  the  greatest  advantages  from  these  exertioBSy-4iideed 
some  of  them  are  already  apparent.    Mr  Montgonpeqr;  the  poet 
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attacked  tbi)  account  of  the  /'  Phrendogy  of  the  Hindooe"  given 
by  Th  Murray  Patterson ;  and  in  a  Shefbeld  newspaper  an  an- 
swer was  given  to  his  objection8>  which^  for  knowledge  of  the 
adanoe  an4  of  human  nature,  extent  of  information  concerning 
<the.' Hindoo  character,  deamess  of  statement  and  po^i^r  of  rea- 
soning, affords  the  Phrenologists  great  reason  to  be  pleased 
"With  their  champion.    We  regret  that  the  length  of  me  op- 
pyed  <nticleaprwuded  mxt  -  transferring  them  to  our  pagea.— 
We  observed  .also  in  the  Wakefidd  newspaper  a  high  enc6- 
mium  on  Dr  Spurzheim's  lectures,  with  a  distinct  avowal  of  con- 
'^mM'sion^  the- cause  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  after  deliberate 
.'attention  to  the  e^daote;  «nd  in  this  Nvraher  me  have  alrend^ 
noticed  an  able  lecture  on  Phrenology  by  the  editor  of  the  Che^ 
terfield  Gazette,  who  also  now  advoicates  'the  doctrines.    In  ad- 
idMiqntto  these  accession^  me  have  mat  ^esiaure  in  nottdng 
•that  Ab  aUe  editor  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser  has  avowedly  da- 
'clared  himself  a  Phrenologistt;  and  that  the  ectitor  of  the  Glas- 
gow Free  Preid,  whose  talents  tmd  enterprise  are  well  knoWn 
to  the  public,  ^aa  followed  the  same  example^    These  are  the 
lesu^ts'of  in(j|uiryj.<and  prove  the  force  of  truth  in  oveicoming 
prejudice  and  ensuring  success  to  a  sound  philosophy. 

The  notice  of  Dr  Spurzheim  on  Elducation  is  unavoidably 
postponed  till  our  next  publication. 

DciiVBftiiLiNE>— A  Phrenological  Society  was  founded  here 
in  December'la^t. 

'    Vlobknck.— ^Professor  Uccelli  has  been  removed  from  faia 

chflurin  the  Univeraity  of  Florence,  for  haviuff  dedicated  two 

'volumes  out  of  six  of  a  medical  work,  puhUshed  by  him,  to  an 

exposition  and  defence  of  Phrenology.    He  has  many  support- 

-^ets'aiilimgthe'mediicai  men. 

We  hear  that  Mr  Dewhurst  intends  to  deliver  several  cou^s 
of  l0eture»  on  Phrenology  at  the  Litorary  Institutions,  London. 

Mr  G.'CoMK  has  completed  his  elementarv  course  of  lec- 
tures in  Edinburgh,  which  commenced  on  the  5th  Januarv, 
ai^d  has  received  an  invitation  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  m 
Dublin  in  April,  1829. 

The  next  Number  of  this  Journal  wiU  appear  on  Ist  August 
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Teachcfs,  fiMakies  neecsBsry  to^  68i. 
^  why  bdd  m  low  cttimstioo, 

681. 
Time,  case  of  diieastd  oigaa  of,  458 
Toucan,  obesivstions  on  the  head  and 

biUoftfae,863 


Tngedy,  essay  on,  516. 


Vimoot'%  Mono.,  concctiBa  of  caiui^ 

151. 

W 

Waidrope's  case  of  rfstiMfinn  to  sight, 

886 
Wariiinglon  PbrenolQgiGri  Sode^,  pn»* 

ceedings  of  the,  355,  394 
Weight,  the  oigim  of;  large  in  Doodv, 


Welsh's,  the  Rev.  David,  speech  at  the 
Phreookigica]  Society's  dinner,  tOOl 

Wight's,  Mr  Henry,  case  of  partid  dif 
e«se  in  the  brain,  405 

WUdsmith's  liMuiry  concsfliQf  %t 
Connexion  of  tbe  Blind  and  die  Brain, 
446 

Women,  130 

Wood's,  John,  Es(^  AceoMBit  of  the 
Edmboigfa  Scsnonal  Bchdol,  604.  Or 
Sporzhesm*!  visit  to  his  achooli  874. 


END  C»P  TB£  FIFTH  TOLUME. 


OUwr  ft  Boyd,  Pitnten. 
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